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I  Art.  i.~Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sh-  JValter  Scott.  Bart.     By 
Jolin  Gibson  Lockhart,     Edinburgh,  1837-33. 

OUR  readers  will  doubtless  understand  the  reasons  which 
Lave  hitherto  restrained  us  from  formally  noticing  the 
very  interesting  volumes  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  draw 
their  attention. 

Long  after  the  '  Life  of  Scott'  had  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished, the  '  Quarterly  Review '  continued  to  run  its  course  under 
the  management  of  Scott's  accomplished  biographer.  It  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  Mr.  Lockhart  to  print,  in  what  might 
be  called  bis  own  journal,  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  which  be 
vas  himself  the  author.  It  was  equally  impossible,  fur  a  good 
while  after  Mr.  Lockbart's  death,  that  any  competent  person 
who  had  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  the  friendship  of  the  great 
hero  of  his  tale,  should  touch  the  subject.  Mea  do  not  write  freely 
ibont  those  whom  they  have  long  loved  and  recently  lost ;  and 
year  after  year  stole  away  without  any  notice  being  taken  of 
rbaps  the  very  best  jiicce  of  biography  which  is  to  be  found  in 
;be  English  or  any  other  modern  language.  But  time,  which 
iflens  men's  regrets,  awakens,  or  ought  to  awaken  them  to  a 
■cose  of  duty:  and  duty  rather  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead 
requires  that  the  silence  which  we  have  thus  far  maintained 
should  at  length  he  broken.  For  not  Lockhart  only,  but  Scott 
himself,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  seems  to  be  in  danger 
of  passing— -we  cannot  conceive  why — out  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  rising  generation.  Doubtless  there  will  be  found  at  most 
nil  way  stations  cheap  copies  of  Scott's  i>oems  and  of  the 
Wavcrley  Novels,  which  travellers  purchase,  one  by  one,  that 
they  may  rend  them  on  the  journey  as  they  read  any  worth- 
Jess  trash,  and  then  throw  them  nway.  But  the  instances  are 
vc  suspect,  in  which,  even  among  educated  persons, 
men  or  young  women  under  five-and -twenty  know  any- 
it  all  cither  of  what  Scott  wrote  or  of  what  he  did. 
Now  %ve  look  upon  this  fact,  if  a  fact  it  be,  as  a  great  public 
misfortune.  Vou  cannot  find  a  surer  test  of  the  habits  of 
thought  in  a  people  than  by  taking  note  of  the  light  lite- 
iture  which  is  most  in  favour  with  the  young  of  its  edu- 
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cated  classes.  When  we  find  such  great  works  as  'Waverley,' 
'Guy  Mannering,'  and  tte  'Antiquary'  cast  aside,  in  order 
that  young  ladies  and  joung  gentlemen  may  break  their  hearts 
over  the  sorrows  of  bigamists  and  adulterers,  we  confess  that 
the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  is  not  very  flattering — 
wc  do  not  say  to  the  tastes,  but  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  age. 
But  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  will  more  easily  be 
persuaded,  we  think,  to  seek  recreation  in  the  works  of  an  author 
who  has  passed  from  the  stage,  when  they  knnw  something  of 
what  he  himself  said  and  did  while  yet  he  trod  the  boards. 
Wherefore,  postponing  for  the  present  everything  like  critical 
esamination  into  the  merits  of  Scott's  writings,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  we  intend  in  the  following  pages  to  sketch  the  career 
of  Scott  himself;  looking,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  materials 
wherewith  to  accomplish  this  purpose  to  the  charming  work, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Scottish  capital  has  the  honour  of  claiming  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ns  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  Illustrious 
sons  whom  she  has  reared.  He  was  bom  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1771,  in  an  old  street 
called  the  College  Wynd,  and  in  a  house  which  soon  after  his 
birth  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  front  to  the 
college  itself.  His  descent,  according  to  his  own  showing,  'was 
neither  distinguished  nor  sordid,  but  such  as  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  justified  him  in  accounting  gentle'  He  traced  his  line 
back,  on  the  one  side,  through  a  succession  of  Jacobite  gentlemen 
and  Moss-troopers,  to  Au/d  Scott  of  Harden  and  his  spouse, 
renowned  in  border  song  as  'The  Flower  of  Harrow."  His 
pedigree  on  the  other  side  connected  him  with  the  '  Bauld  Ruther- 
fords  that  were  sae  stout,'  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  and  the 
Swintons  of  Swinton.  All  this  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  fragment 
of  autobiography  with  which  Mr.  Lockharthas  prefaced  his  deeply 
interesting  volumes,  besides  being  emblazoned  on  the  panels  of 
the  ceiling  in  the  hall  at  Abhotsford,  But  the  noblest  pedigrees 
do  not  necessarily  shield  those  who  lay  claim  lo  them  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  There  are  at  this  moment  in  the  east  of 
London  more  than  one  small  shopkeeper  whose  lineal  descent 
from  the  Plantagenets  cannot  he  questione<1.  So  it  was  with  the 
branch  of  the  Scott  family  to  which  Sir  Walter  belonged.  His 
grandfather,  after  trying  and  abandoning  the  humble  career  of 
a  merchant  seaman,  settled  down  upon  the  lands  of  Sandy- 
Knowe  as  a  tenant-farmer  under  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  The 
farmer's  eldest  son,  the  father  of  Sir  Walter,  was  bred,  the 
first  of  his  family,  to  a  town  life.  Having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  Writer  to  the    Signet,  he  was  taken  as  a  partner 
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into  the  house,  and  on  the  death  oS  the  head  of  the  firm  succeeded 
to  the  business.  This  g'entleman,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  Rutherford,  a  physician  in  good 
practice,  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Eilin- 
burgb.  Not  fewer  than  twelve  children  were  the  fruit  wf  their 
union.  There  must,  however,  have  been  great  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution in  the  race,  for  seven  out  of  the  twelve  died  in  infancy, 
and  from  among'  the  remaining  five,  one  only.  Sir  Walter  him- 
self, barely  reachefl  the  limits  of  old  age. 

At  the  period  of  his  birth,  and  fur  about  eighteen  months 
subsequently,  Scott  was  aa  robust  and  healthy  a  child  as  ever 
breathed.  A  full,  broad  chest,  and  well-knit  frame,  gave  promise 
indeed  of  more  than  common  vigour  in  after  years.  And,  sub- 
ject to  one  grievous  defect,  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  But 
the  nurse,  when  about  to  place  him  one  morning  in  his  bath, 
discovered  that  he  had  lust  the  use  of  one  of  his  limbs.  No 
one  could  account  for  the  misfortune,  because  he  had  been  more 
than  usually  playful  and  active  the  nigbl  before.  All  that 
skill  and  tenderness  could  devise  lailcd  to  remove  it.  At  last 
his  parents  were  recommended  to  try  the  effect  of  country 
air,  and  he  was  sent  to  Sandy-Knowe.  '  It  is  here,'  he  says, 
speaking  of  himself,  'at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence  of 
my  paternal  grandfather,  that  I  had  the  first  consciousness  of 
existence;'  and  how  deep  and  indelible  the  impression  was 
which  the  scenery  of  that  romantic  spot  made  upon  his 
imagination,  the  readers  of  'Marmion'  and  the  'Eve  of  St. 
John,'  do  not  need  to  he  reminded.  Nor  was  it  exclusively 
from  the  features  of  the  landscape,  including  as  these  did 
some  of  the  most  striking  objects  on  the  Scottish  border,  that 
early  inspiration  came.  After  spending  hours  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  whither  the  shepherd  carried  him,  that  he  might  look 
down  upon  the  ewe-milking,  and  listen  to  the  ewe-milker's 
songs,  he  would  be  borne  back  again  and  laid  upon  a  couch, 
beside  which  his  grandmother  and  aunt  took  it  by  turns  to 
sit,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  highest  state  of  happy  excitement 
with  their  border  legends.  And  when  to  this  we  add  that  to  all 
the  neighlxiurs  round  the  sickly  child  became  an  object  of 
kindly  interest,  thai  one  by  one  they  looked  in  to  cheer  him 
with  such  tales  as  they  could  tell  —  the  minister  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  people  whom  he  had  seen,  and  some  'of  the 
worthies  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  with  whom  he  bad  been 
acquainted ;  good  Mr.  Carte,  the  farmer  at  Yet-byre,  to  describe 
how  brave  Scottish  cavaliers  fought  at  Prestonpans,  and  suffered 
Bt  Carlisle- — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  grown 
up  to  be  what  he  really  was,  the  most  extraordinary  combination 
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of  tlie  heroic  aod  the  practical  that  the  world  has  witnessed  in 
modern  times.  For  this,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  process  of  his 
education  for  years.  As  soon  as  he  had  Icarnetl  to  read,  he  read 
ballads  and  romances.  Before  Ue  could  put  two  letters  together, 
ballads,  romances,  and  legends  were  poured  through  his  car 
into  his  mind;  and  these,  stored  up  in  a.  tenacious  memorv, 
became  the  elements  out  of  which  his  moral  and  intellecluul 
nature  grew  into  shape. 

Scott's  grandfather  was  an  old  man  when  Scott  himself 
came  to  Sandj-Knnwc ;  he  died  before  the  boy  hod  reached 
his  third  jear.  But  no  change  was  thereby  occasioned  in 
Walter's  circumstances.  The  widow,  assisted  by  her  second  son, 
kept  the  farm  on,  and  her  grandson  continued  to  engross  her  and 
her  daughter's  tenderest  care  and  attention.  These  were  so  far 
rewarded,  that,  though  the  limb  continued  shrunk  and  witheretl, 
the  child's  general  health  improved,  and  improved  health 
brought  with  it  growing  energy.  The  brave  little  fellow  began 
that  struggle  against  nature,  of  which  he  says  in  his  diary  that 
it  was  maintained  throughout  life.  He  first  stood,  then  walked, 
and  by  and  by,  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  began  to  run.  A 
pony  was  next  provided  for  him,  which  he  learned  to  ride  with 
great  lioldness  and  to  manage  with  skill.  It  was  thought  that 
the  Bath  waters  might  complete  the  cure  thus  apparently  begun. 
But  though  he  spent  a  whole  year  in  Bath,  his  aunt  making  the 
journey  with  him,  nothing  came  of  it,  so  far  as  the  lameness  was 
concerned.  A  like  result  attended  his  removal  to  Prestonpans  and 
the  application  of  sea-bathing.  Meanwhile  his  education,  using 
that  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  was  necessarily  neglected.  He 
went  to  no  school,  there  was  not  the  pretence  of  regularity  in 
his  lessons  ;  he  was,  however,  educating  himself,  as  all  really 
great  men  have  usually  done.  His  aunt  taught  him  to  read  ; 
whatever  he  read  he  remembered ;  and  his  reading  soon  became 
in  its  oivn  way  as  large  as  it  was  discursive.  To  what  estent 
this  self-cilucation  was  carried,  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Cockbum,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  the  'Flowers  of  the 
Forest.'    Writing  to  one  of  her  friends,  in  the  winter  of  1777, 

'  I  last  night  supgied  at  Mr.  Waltor  Scott's.  Ho  has  the  most  ex- 
traordinary gBuiaa  of  a  boy  I  over  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to 
hie  mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on,  it  was  tho  doecrip- 
tion  of  a  shipwreck,  Hia  passion  rose  with  the  etorm.  He  lifted  hia 
oyea  and  hands,  "  There's  the  mast  goue,"  says  ho,  "  crash  it  goes. 
They  will  all  perish  1 "  After  hia  agitation,  ho  turns  to  me.  "  That  is 
too  melancholy,"  says  he,  "  I  had  better  rend  you  something  t 
amusing."    I  preferred  a  little  chat,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
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"Milton  aril  other  books  ho  vas  reading,  wliicli  he  gavo  me  wonder- 
fully. One  of  his  obficrvatious  vros — Hou~  Gtrango  it  is  thiit  Adam, 
jnet  now  come  into  the  world,  ehoulil  know  everTthing— that  lunBt 
be  tho  poet's  fancy,  eajs  ho.  But  when  ho  was  tiild  ho  was  created 
perfect  by  God,  he  instantly  yielded.  When  token  to  bed  last  night, 
be  told  his  annt  he  liked  that  lady.  "  What  lady  ?  "  Bays  eha.  "  Why 
Mrs.  Cockbuni,  for  I  think  she  iB  a  virtuoso  like  myself."  "Dear 
Walter,"  nays  Aunt  Jonny,  "  what  ie  a  virtuoso  ?  "  "  Don't  you  know  'i 
Why  it's  one  who  wishes  and  will  know  everything."  Now,  sir,  you 
-will  think  this  a  very  silly  story.  Fray  what  age  do  yon  Buppose  thiB 
boy  to  be '?  Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No  Buoh  thing.  He  is  not 
qoitc  six  years  old.' 

Another  point  connected  with  this  early  stage  in  Sir  Walter's 
carter  deserves  notice.  He  read  men  and  things  as  closely,  and 
remembered  them  as  well,  as  he  did  bowks.  The  first  play  that 
he  ever  witnessed  ho  saw  in  Bath,  when  he  was  scarcely  five 
yc.ira  old.  He  never  forgot  it,  nor  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced apoo  liiui.  The  name  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  one  of  the  best 
drawn  characters  in  all  his  romances,  he  took  from  a  half-pay 
veteran  of  George  II. 's  reign,  whom  he  met  at  Prcstonpans.  Indeed 
it  is  marvellous  how,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  one  locality  after 
another,  he  gathered  up  from  boyhood  scenes,  characters,  inci- 
dents, all  of  which,  as  the  occasion  arose,  were  drawn  forth  from 
the  great  storehouse  of  his  memory  and  turned  to  account. 
With  him  the  child  was  indeed  the  father  to  the  man. 

Lockhart  says  that  '  Waller's  prog'ress  in  horsemanship  pro- 
bably reminded  his  father  that  it  was  time  he  should  be  learning 
other  things  beyond  the  department  of  Aunt  Jenny  and  Uncle 
Thomas.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Writer  brought  his  lame  son 
home  ia  1778  ;  and  the  same  year,  after  trying  firsta  little  private 
school,  and  then  a  private  tutor,  sent  him  with  his  brothers  to 
the  High  School.  His  progress  there  was,  by  all  accounts,  more 
eccentric  than  steady.  He  never  had  patience,  then  or  in  after 
life,  to  attend  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar  or  syntax;  but 
his  quick  apprehension  and  powerful  memory  enabled  him  to 
perform  with  little  labour  the  usual  routine  of  tasks.  His  place 
in  the  class  w.is  usually  about  the  middle,  with  a  tendency 
downwards  rather  than  upwards.  Yet  his  exceeding  readiness, 
and  a  habit  into  which  he  fell  of  versifying  such  exercises 
as  were  taken  from  the  Latin  poets,  won  him  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  Rector,  Dr.  Adam.  The  following  instance  of 
his  readiness  is  worth  giving. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a  stupid  boy,  boggling  at 
tl»e  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  cum,  was  asked,  '  What  part  of 
speecU    is    witkf^     The   dolt   replied,    'A    substantive.'      The 
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Rector,  after  a  moment's  pause,  thought  it  wortli  while  lo  ask  the 
dax,  or  head  boy,  whether  tri'ih  was  ever  a  substantive.  No 
answer  was  given  by  him  or  by  others,  till  it  came  to  Scott's 
turn,  when  he  replied,  '  And  Samson  said  unio  Delilah,  if  they 
bind  me  with  seven  withs  that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  1  be 
weak,  and  aa  another  man.' 

It  was  not,  however,  his  quickness  in  such  matters  that 
rendered  Waller — what  he  very  soon  became — a  special  favourite 
with  his  school -fellows.  Two  qualities  he  possessed  which  are 
with  boys  irresistible.  He  was  brave,  and,  as  they  were  not  long 
in  finding  out,  a  capital  story-teller.  His  bravery  he  exhibited 
in  feats  of  climbing,  such  as,  considering  his  lameness,  appeared 
to  be  miraculous.  And  be  was  always  ready  to  fight,  provided 
his  opponent  would  meet  him,  face  to  face,  both  strapped  upon  a 
plank.  As  to  his  stories,  they  were  at  once  wondrous  and  inter- 
minable. Many  a  lesson  was  indtfTercntly  learned  in  consequence 
of  the  eagerness  of  his  class-fellows  to  listen,  even  in  school- 
hours;  and  happy  were  they  wbo,  when  the  business  of  school 
was  over— or  before  it  began — succeeded  in  getting  nearest  to  him 
in  the  circle  which  was  drawn  round  the  fire. 

Five  years  constituted  the  regular  course  of  training  at  the 
High  School,  and  Walter  went  through  them, — not,  however, 
without  some  interruptions.  He  outgrew  his  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  illness  was  more  than  once  removed.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  while  residing  with  his  aunt  at  Kelso,  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  brothers  Ballantyne,  with  whom 
in  after  life  his  connection  became  so  intimate.  They  were  the 
sons  of  a  shopkce})cr,  and  attcnde<I  the  grammar  school  of  the 
town  ;  at  which  Walter  also — with  a  view  to  keep  his  classics 
from  entirely  rusting — gave  occasional  attendance.  His  talent 
as  a  raconteur  drew  the  Ballantynes  towards  him,  for  they  were 
ai  eager  to  listen  as  he  was  ready  to  narrate ;  and  there  sprang 
up  between  them  that  intimacy  which  seldom  falls,  among  young 
people,  to  be  created  by  something  like  reverence  on  the  one  side, 
and  great  geniality  on  the  other.  The  Ballantynes  were  not, 
however,  the  only  acquaintances  formed  In  Kelso  which  reappear 
in  the  after  life  of  the  subject  of  thu  sketch.  Not  far  from  the 
town  lliere  dwelt  an  amiable  Quaker  and  his  wife,  with  whose  son 
young  Scott  struck  up  an  Intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  received 
great  kindness,  especially  in  the  free  use  which  they  allowed  him 
to  make  of  their  well-selected  library.  This  worthy  couple,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waldie,  stood  in  after  years  for  the  originals  of  Joshua 
Geddes,  of  Mount  Sharon,  and  his  amiable  sister.  In  like 
tnanner,  Mr.  Whale,  ihe  schoolmaster  himself — an  absent,  gro- 
tesque being,  between  sis  and    seven  feet  high — reappears,   at 
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least  partially,  in  the  character  of  Dominie  Sampson.  And 
■o  it  was  wherever  Scott  went.  No  peculiarity  of  manner, 
speech,  habit  of  thought,  or  appearance  ever  escaped  him.  All 
oddities  which  he  encountered,  whether  in  men  or  women,  became 
stereotyped  in  his  imagination,  and  were  brought  forth  again,  and 
turned  to  use  one  by  one,  as  his  occasions  required. 

It  was  determined  to  educate  Walter  for  his  father's  profession  ; 
wtd  he  passed,  with  this  view,  from  the  High  School  to  the 
College.  His  career  in  the  classes  which  he  attended  there 
resembled  in  all  essential  points  liis  career  at  school.  He  made 
no  figure  either  as  a  classic  or  a  metaphysician.  But  he  per- 
severed in  a  practice  long  ere  this  begun,  and  became  an 
eager  collector,  in  a  small  way,  of  old  ballads  and  stories. 
It  was  about  this  time  also  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
original  composition.  Two  copies  of  verses  hearing  the  date  1783 
have  been  preserved,  one  upon  a  thunderstorm,  the  other  on  the 
setting  sun,  of  which  he  himself  gives  the  following  ludicrous 
account  '  They  were  much  approved,  until  a  malevolent  critic 
spoang- up  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  wife,  who  affirmed  that 
tny  most  sweet  poetry  was  copied  from  an  old  magazine,  I  never 
Ibrgave  the  imputation,  and  even  now  1  acknowledge  some 
resentment  against  the  woman's  memory.  She,  indeed,  accused 
■ae  unjustly  when  she  said  1  had  stolen  my  poem  ready-made; 
but  as  1  had,  like  most  premature  poets,  copied  all  the  words  and 
ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was  so  far  right.  I  made 
one  or  two  faint  attempts  at  verses  after  1  had  undergone  this  sort 
of  daw-plucking;  but  some  iricnd  or  other  always  advised  me  to 
put  my  verses  into  the  fire ;  and  like  Dorax  in  the  play,  I  sub- 
mitted, though  with  a  swelling  heart.' 

Of  Walter's  antiquarian  and  poetic  propensities,  the  worthy 
Writer,  his  father,  either  knew  nothing  or  pretended  to  know 
nothing.  A  stem  Presbyterian  and  Calvinist,  he  alTected  to  hold 
all  light  literature  in  abhorrence  ;  yet  Whig  and  Presbyterian 
as  be  nas,  be  reckoned  among  his  clients  many  representatives 
of  old  Jacobite  families,  with  whom  in  the  course  of  business  his 
son  came  a  good  deal  into  contact.  But  rarely  did  Mr.  Scott 
invite  any  one  to  his  table,  Walter  therefore  grew  up  knowing 
nothing  of  what  is  called  society,  and  finding  companionship 
chiefly  among  writers'  clerks  and  apprentices.  VVe  gather, 
also,  from  hints  which  are  thrown  out  from  time  to  time  in 
Mr.  Lockhart's  narrative,  that  even  in  the  article  of  dress  the 
young  Scotts  were  a  good  deal  neglected.  In  his  mother,  how- 
ever, he  found  a  spirit  in  many  respects  akin  with  his  own. 
She  appears  to  have  had  considerable  taste  for  letters,  and  en- 
couraged her  son  in  his  pursuits  ;   though  even  into  her  mind  the 
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idea  seems  never  to  have  entered  that  lie  was  one  day  to  take  a 
lore  most  place  among  British  authors. 

We  find  Walter  again  smitten  down  with  illness,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  college.  On  this  occasion  he  burst  a  blood- 
vessel; and  was  compelled  for  many  months  to  remain  in  a 
recumbent  position,  fed  on  pulse,  and  exposed  to  as  much  cold 
as  he  could  bear.  He  submitted  withoul  a  murmur  to  this 
severe  discipline,  and  found  consolation  in  jKwtry,  nunance,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  young  friendship.  The  bed  on  which  he  lay 
was  pileil  with  a  constant  succession  of  works  of  fiction  ;  and 
John  Irving,  his  companion  from  the  earliest  of  his  school-days, 
spent  hour  after  hour  beside  hioi.  His  recovery  iv as  completed 
by  a  second  visit  to  Kelso,  where  his  uncle,  Captain  Kobe rt  Scott, 
owned  a  pleasant  villa.  'Willi  this  illness,' says  Scott  in  his 
autobiography,  '  I  bade  farewell  both  to  disease  and  medicine. 
....  My  frame  became  gradually  hardened  with  my  constitu- 
tion, and  being  both  tall  and  muscular,  1  was  rather  disfigured 
than  disabled  by  my  lameness.  This  personal  disadtantage- 
did  not  jirevent  me  from  taking  much  exercise  on  horseback, 
and  making  long  journeys  on  foot,  in  the  course  of  which  1 
often  walked  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day.*  Accordingly, 
when  the  College  session  of  1785-fi  opened,  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  studies.  But  the  time  was  come  for  beginning  the 
actual  business  of  life,  and  on  the  15lh  of  May,  1786,  the  articles 
of  apprenticeship  to  his  father  were  signed.  This  circum- 
stance so  far  interfered  with  his  habits  that  he  was  constrained 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  every  day  to  the  work  of  the 
office.  But  there  was  in  this  no  real  hardship  to  him.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  made  him  a  ready  penman;  and  as  writers' 
apprentices  are  paid  a  small  premium  on  every  paper  which  they 
copy,  he  earned  enough  to  gratify,  more  than  ever  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature.  Every  sbilling- 
which  rewarded  his  industry  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  among  which  Evan's 'Ballads'  and  Mickle's  'Cumnor 
Hall '  seem  to  have  especially  delighted  him ;  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  latter,  at  least,  never  died  out.  '  After  the 
labours  of  the  day,'  says  Mr.  Irving,  '  we  often  walked  to  the 
Meadows  (a  large  field  intersected  by  formal  alleys  of  trees,  ad- 
joining George's  Square),  especially  in  the  moonlight  nights; 
and  he  seemed  never  weary  of  repeating  the  first  stanza  : 
"  The  dcwB  of  summer  night  did  fall, 

Tba  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Sdvered  the  waUs  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  titorehy."  ' 

That 
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That  iLe  impression  made  by  this  poem  w,-is  as  clenr  as  it  ivas 
enrluring,  we  have  the  best  proof  ju  tlio  later  composition  ol' 
'  Kenilworlh ;'  indeed,  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  to  that 
grand  story  the  title  of  Cumnor  Hall  was  not  given. 

Having  referred  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  may  here  mention  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  earlier  career  that  gentleman  and 
Walter  Scott  were  inseparable,  though  in  after  years  they  did  not 
see  much  of  each  other.  There  was  a  great  similarity  of  taste 
between  the  young  men.  They  both  delighted  in  legends  and 
romances.  They  were  both  prone  to  indulge  the  imagina- 
tive faculty.  They  even  studied  together  Italian  and  Spanish, 
in  order  that  they  might  the  belter  enjoy  the  charming  tales  of 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes.  VVith  voung  Scott,  however,  it 
was  in  Italian  and  Spanish  as  it  had  been  in  Latin,  and  as  it 
afterwards  became  in  German — he  never  took  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  an  accurate  scholar.  Enough  for  him  if  he  could  extract 
the  moaning,  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  his  author.  For  whether 
it  were  an  ancient  or  a  modem  book  which  came  in  his  way — 
whether  an  English,  an  Italian,  a  Spanish,  a  German,  or  a  Latin 
clossic^ — his  sole  object  in  jierusing  it  was  to  pick  out  from  it  the 
ideas  which  recommended  themselves  to  his  taste  or  judgment.  In 
no  single  instance  did  he  dream  of  making  it  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining, far  less  of  settling,  the  niceties  of  idiom  or  of  grammar. 
We  have  specified  these  five  tongues,  omitting  Greek  altogether, 
for  this  obvious  reasun^-that  Scott  never  mastered  the  grammar 
of  that  noble  language,  and  had  latterly  forgotten  the  very 
letters. 

Imaginative  lads  are  usually  as  peculiar  in  the  selection  of 
their  favourite  haunts  as  in  the  choice  of  their  pursuits.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Walter  and  bis  friend  Irving  to  walk  some- 
times as  far  as  the  Salisbury  Cratgs,  and,  chousing  out  some 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  hill  all  but  inaccessible,  to  climb  up 
thither,  and  there  sit  for  hours,  either  reading  together  one  of 
the  romances  with  which  tlie  circulating  library  had  supplied 
tliein,  or  telling  to  each  other  tales,  usually  of  knight-errantry, 
which  had  no  ending.  This  habit  of  wandering  grew  upon 
Scott  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  occasionally  strayed  so  far,  or 
lost  himself  so  completely,  as  to  be  unable  to  regain  his  home 
by  the  time  he  was  expected.  At  first  his  jtarents  suffered  much 
uneasiness  on  his  account.  But  the  practice  became  by-and-by 
so  frequent,  that  by  degrees  they  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and 
kept  their  minds  comparatively  easy,  even  when  he  remained 
abroad  all  night. 

The  most  agreeable  of  Walter's  duties,  while  apprenticed  to 
bis  father,  were  those  which  carried  him  from  time  to  time  into 
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the  rural  districts  wliere  some  of  Mr.  Scott's  clients  liveA  It  w 
tlius  that  he  repeatedly  visited  the  border  counties,  penetrating 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  remote  vallers  of  the  Cheviots.  He  studied 
character  there,  and  began  that  collection  of  songs  and  ballads 
which  grew  into  the  work  which  first  fixed  on  him  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Under  similar  circumstances  he  made  his  earliest 
acquaintance  with  the  Highlands.  Meanwhile  his  own  inner 
nature  was  powerfully  nfTected  by  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
Marching  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  in  onler  to  execute 
some  process  of  /wntinff,  he  lived,  as  he  threaded  .the  defile  of 
the  Trossachs,  with  Rob  Roy  and  Roderic  Dhu.  The  stories  tuld 
him  by  old  Stewart  of  Invernahyle  entered  into  his  soul,  and 
became  a  portion  of  his  being. 

Young  men  intended  for  the  humbler  branch  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Scotland  are,  equally  with  aspirants  for  the  advocate's  gown, 
required  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  on  Civil 
law.  In  17S8  Scott  entered  the  Civil-law  class,  and  the  inci- 
dent wrought  a  wondrous  change  in  his  position  and  prospects. 
It  renewed  for  him  some  desitable  acquaintances  which  he 
had  formed  at  the  High  School,  and  enabled  him  to  contract 
others  not  less  to  his  mind.  These  latter  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  class  of  youths  whom,  in  '  Redgauntlet,'  he  designates 
'  the  SeoUUh  noblesse  de  la  Robe.'  They  comprised,  among  others, 
William  Clerk  of  Eldin,  George  Abercrombie  (afterwards  Lord 
Abercrombie),  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  John  James 
Edmonstone  of  Newton,  Mr,  Murray  of  Simprim,  and  George 
Cranatoun,  later  in  life  Lord  Corchousc.  All  of  these,  besides 
being  well  connected,  were  young  men  of  personal  mark,  clever, 
intelligent,  bent  on  wianing  distinction,  free  and  engaging  in 
their  manners,  and  strictly  honourable.  Scott,  though  at  first 
his  appearance  told  against  him,  soon  broke  down  by  the  power 
and  diversity  of  his  talents  whatever  barrier  of  restraint  stood,  at 
the  outset,  between  them.  Mr.  Clerk,  fur  example,  has  left  the 
statement  upon  record  that  he  was  struck,  on  the  first  day  of 
Scott's  entrance  into  the  Civil-law  class-room,  with  something 
odd,  yet  remarkable,  in  the  young  man*s  appearance.  What  that 
something  was,  he  could  not  quite  recal ;  but  be  remembered 
telling  his  companions  some  time  afterwards,  that  he  thought  be 
looked  like  nhaulboi/  player.  But,  once  the  ice  was  thawed,  all 
recollection  of  the  haulboy  player  melted  with  it ;  and  the  un- 
couth lad  was  accepted  freely  and  gratefully  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 'The  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  the  strange  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  portentous  tenacity 
of  bis  memory,'  riveted  more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  circle  i 
into   which    he   was  in  due    time  admitted.     Whether  it  were 
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at  convivial  meetings,  or  in  feats  of  personal  activity  and  prowess, 
be  showed  himself,  on  all  occasions,  well  able  to  lipid  his  own. 

There  were  other  bonds  uf  union  between  Scott  and  his  new 
acqnaintances  than  those  enumerated  above.  They  were  all  fond 
of  making  long  excursions  on  foot;  so  was  he,  and  he  taught 
'  diem  to  combine  with  field  sports  a  love  of  scenery,  especially  if  it 
were  connected  with  traditions  of  old  romance.  They  accordingly 
explored  under  his  guidance  all  the  ruined  castles  and  abbey* 
within  a  circuit  of  many  miles  round  the  capital,  and  found  him  the 
best  of  cicerones.  They  had  adopted,  likewise,  the  prevalent  tAStes 
of  the  day,  and  discussed  literary  and  scientific  subjects  with 
characteristic  boldness.  For  our  readers  must  remember  that  we 
are  speaking  of  a  time  when  the  Scottish  capital  was,  or  was 
believed  by  her  citizens  to  be,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  world.     Reid  had  just  vacated  the  chair  of  meta- 

fhysics,  that  he  might  be  succeeded  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
'rofessor  Robison  stood  deservedly  high  as  a  matiiematJcian  and 
natural  philosopher.  Adam  Smith,  though  he  taught  in  Glasgow, 
passed  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  Edinburgh.  Hume 
bad  recently  died,  but  Robertson  survived.  Monboddo  and 
Fei^son  were  both  there ;  and  Home,  the  author  of  '  Douglas,' 
and  Mackenzie,  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  contributed,  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  to  make  up  that  galaxy  of  light  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  supposed  to  he  dazzled.  The  young  men  composing 
the  set  of  which  Scott  was  a  member,  though  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  vie  with  these  stars  of  tlie  first  magnitude,  were  ambi- 
tious of  moving  in  the  same  orbit.  They  got  up  a  Debating 
Club,  which  they  called  the  Literary  Society,  and  met  from  time 
lo  time  to  consider  points  of  historv,  law,  general  literature,  and 
antiquarian  researcL  In  the  discussion  of  all  these  subjects  Scott 
showed  himself  eminently  well  informed.  '  He  had  already 
dabbled  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norse  Sagas,  but  he  was  deep 
especially  in  Fordun  and  Wyntoun,  and  all  the  Scotch  chroniclers; 
and  his  friends  rewarded  him  by  the  honourable  title  of  "  Duns 
Scotus." '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  his  speeches 
or  addresses,  though  full  of  knowledge,  were  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Indeed  Scott,  though  confessedly  one  of  the  most  agreeable  talkei^ 
that  ever  lived,  had  very  little  of  the  orator  about  him.  Even  later 
to  life,  when  his  lame  pervaded  Europe,  and  the  consciousness  of 
liis  proper  place  in  the  world  might  have  given  him  confidence, 
this  distrust  of  his  own  power  as  a  speaker  continued  to  hang  about 
him ;  and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  his  feelings  hap- 
|)ene(l  to  be  strongly  worked  upon,  that  he  expressed  himself 
eloquently. 

Besides  this  Debating  Club,  there  was  another,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  rather  social  than  literary,  and  to  Lave  consisted  of 
the  elite  of  that  somewhat  miscellaneous  body  of  which  the  Lite- 
rary Society  was  composed.  Of  that,  also,  Scott  was  u  memljer. 
It  held  its  meetings  every  Friday  evening  in  a  room  in  Carnib- 
bers  Close,  whence  an  adjoumtnenl  usually  took  place  for  sup)>cr 
to  an  oyster  tavern  in  the  neigh boinhood.  There  '  high  jinks,' 
such  as  are  described  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  went  on.  The  Club 
gradually  changed  its  character,  however,  as  the  members  grew 
older,  and  merged  at  last  into  an  annual  dinner,  from  which,  during- 
thirty  years,  Scott  made  a  point  of  never  absenting  himself. 

Such  associations  as  these  had  a  twofold  effect  upon  Walter 
Scott.  They  more  and  more  gave  dominance  to  the  half-real, 
half-ideal,  views  of  life  which  were  natural  to  him  ;  and  they  dis- 
gusted him  with  that  branch  of  the  legal  profession  for  which  he 
was  intended.  His  father  wisely  and  considerately  abstained 
lubjecf,  and  Walter,  relinquishing  to  hi» 
a  in  the  writer's  business,  became,  in 
17112,  an  advocate — or,  as  we  should  say  in  die  south,  was  called 
to  the  bar. 

Before  he  assumed  the  advocate's  robe,  Scott  had  been  elected 
into  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  was,  and  we  be- 
lieve still  continues  to  be,  like  the  Literary  Society  of  the  juniors 
spoken  of  elsewhere,  a  sort  of  Club,  into  which  gentlemen  about 
to  put  on  the  gown  are  admitted  ;  and  in  which  many,  after  they 
have  become  advocates,  continue,  for  lack  of  more  lucrative 
employment,  to  exercise  themselves  In  the  arts  of  eloquence  and 
debate.  For  this  Society  he  wrote  several  essays,  and  entered  so 
heartily  into  its  proceedings,  that,  soon  after  becoming  a  member^ 
he  was  nominated  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  There  he  made, 
among  other  valuable  acquaintances,  that  of  Jeffrev,  between 
whom  and  himself  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up,  which  neither 
differences  in  political  opinion,  nor  the  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  each  held  his  own,  ever  seriously  interrupted. 

Whether  or  no  Walter  Scott,  had  he  laid  himself  out  for  briefs, 
would  have  become  first  a  successful  advocate,  and,  by  and  by,  a 
judge,  is  a  question  which  concerns  us  little  to  ask,  and  still  lea« 
to  answer.  He  never  did  lay  himself  out  for  briefs  ;  the  taste*' 
and  babitfi  which  he  contracted  in  childhood  abode  with  and  con- 
trolled him  through  all  his  after  years.  He  used  whatever  legal 
knowledge  he  acquired,  as  he  used  all  his  other  knowledge,  for 
one  purpose.  The  law  became  as  much  idealised  to  him,  as 
were  border  ballads  and  Scandinavian  Sagas.  He  estimated, 
perhaps  above  its  real  value,  his  social  ttatus  as  an  advocate,  and 
swept  the  outer  court,  like  others  of  his  class,  day  by  day  looking' 
for  business.    But  he  was  infinitely  more  in  his  element  joking  and 
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telling  stories  on  iho  Mountain,  tlian  conducting  ov  trying  to  con- 
duct a  case  before  the  jiulgies,"  So  also,  when  the  Courts  rose, 
lie  hurried  away  to  the  border,  or  passed  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  country  residences  of  his  allies,  combining  amusement 
with  aDti(|Uarian  research.  Here  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  himself  three  months  after  the  advocate's  gown  had  been 
assumed : — 
•  Dkau  Wn-LiE  IClkek],  lU.scbank,  loih  S.-pi..  179?. 

'  .  .  .  ,  I  am  lounging  about  the  country  here,  to  speak  sincerely,  as 
idle  as  the  day  is  long.  Two  companionfl  of  mine,  brotherB  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  Wooden,  having  come  to  this  country,  wo  have  renewed  a 
great  intimacy.  As  they  lire  directly  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
river  [tho  Tweed],  we  have  signala  agreed  npon  by  which  we  concert 
s  plan  of  operations  for  the  day.  They  ore  both  officers  and  very 
intelligent  young  fellows,  and  what  is  of  some  conaequenoo,  have  a 
brace  of  fine  greyhounds.  Yesterday  forenoon  we  killed  seven  hares, 
BO  you  may  see  bow  plenty  the  game  is  with  us.  I  have  turned  a 
keen  duck-shooter,  though  my  success  is  not  very  great ;  and  when 
wading  through  the  marshes  upon  this  errand,  accoutred  with  tho 
long  gun,  a  jacket,  must^uito  trowsors,  and  a  rough  cap,  I  might  well 
pass  for  one  of  my  rtdonbtad  moss-trooper  progenitors,  Walter 
Fire-the-braes,  or  rather  Willie-with-tho-bolt-foot.  For  other  outdoor 
uoosemont,  I  have  constructed  a  seat  in  a  large  tree  which  stretohee 
its  branches  horizontally  over  the  Tweed.  This  is  a  favourite  situa- 
tion of  mine  for  reading,  especially  on  a  day  like  this,  when  the  west- 
wind  rocks  the  branches  on  which  I  am  perched,  and  the  river  rolls 
its  waves  below  me  of  a  turbid  blood  colour.  I  have,  moreover,  cut 
aa  embrasure  through  which  I  can  fire  upon  the  gulls,  borons,  or 
cormorants,  as  they  fly  screaming  past  my  nest.  To  crown  all,  I  have 
carved  an  inscription  on  it,  iu  the  ancient  runic  taste.' 

We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  Scott's  habit  of  dabbling  in 
various  modem  languages,  for  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that 
he  ever  made  himself  critically  master  of  one.  In  1792  he 
joininl  a  class  for  the  study  of  German.  The  attenlion  of  the 
educated  youths  of  Edinburgh  had  been  drawn  to  that  noble 
tongue:,  first  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
author  of  '  The  Man  of  Feeling .'  and  nest  by  tbe  publication  of 
hotd  Woodhouse lee's  version  of  Schiller's  '  Robbers.'  By  and 
by  Scott  began  to  translate,  and  in  1795  proiluced  the  most 
spirited,  if  not  the  most  rorrect  version,  of  Burger's  '  Leonore,' 
that  we  have  in  the  English  language.  With  this,  which  may 
be  called  the  first  of  his  literary  effbrls,  is  mixed  up  an  event  in 


*  The  Mountain  was  a  pnnitular  corntr  in  tbe  o 
wilhout  lrie&  eonfiri^eat^.  ="''  aiGusud  each  oth*r  n 
T»tlh  witty  talk.  Scon  goon  became  »s  ri/markable  * 
-«t  ibi  Iliih  School,  for  bis ! 
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his  personal  history-,  over  wliich  Mr.  I^ckhnrt  bos  judged  it 
expedient  to  throw  a  veil  of  myatery,  for  whicli,  as  it  appears 
to  lis,  there  was  no  real  occasion.  Not  bj"  ub,  however,  shall 
secrets  be  revealed,  which  were  considered  worth  keeping  twenty 
years  a^,  though  to  tell  the  tale,  at  least  in  outliae,  seems  t<> 
be  a  necessity. 

Fur  some  time  after  he  had  begun  to  associate  exclusively 
wilU  the  members  of  the  Club  and  the  S]»eculative  Society,  Scott 
continued  to  be  as  careless,  not  to  say  slovenly,  in  his  attire,  as  he 
used  to  be  when  a  school-boy  and  a  writer's  apprentice.  All  at  once 
his  habits  changed  in  this  respect,  and  he  became  a  well-dressed 
young  man — a  squire,  as  his  companions  pronounced  him,  of 
dames.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  he 
encountered  at  the  church  door,  and  convoyed  to  her  own  home, 
sheltered  from  the  rain  by  his  umbrella.  His  family  and  hers 
were  not  on  any  terms  of  intimacy.  Mr,  Scott  happened,  indeed, 
to  be  her  father's  solicitor ;  but  the  man  of  business  did  not  pre- 
tend, probably  did  not  desire,  to  be  reckoneil  among  the  familiars 
of  his  client.  Indeed,  so  honourably  sensitive  on  that  head  was 
the  Writer,  that  he  no  sooner  observed  how  matters  were  tending 
with  the  young  people,  than  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
put  the  lady's  father  on  his  guard.  The  warning;  was  well 
received  and  made  light  of,  and  the  acquaintance  went  on,  more 
especially  as  young  Scott  made  his  way,  as  he  soon  afterwards 
did,  into  the  set  of  which  the  young  lady's  brother  was  a 
member.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  met  the  young  lady 
herself  frequently,  not  in  Edinburgh  only,  but  in  her  own  and 
other  country  houses,  and  that  she,  being  addicted  to  poetry 
and  romance,  received   him   frankly  and   kindly  as  often  as  he 

This  sort  of  intimacy  was  kept  up  for  years,  throughout  the 
whole  interval,  indeed,  between  1792  and  1796 ;  and  Scott 
regarding  it  as  he  regarded  all  things  else,  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  imagination,  flattered  himself  that  his  passion  was 
reciprocated.  No  word  escaped  him,  however,  to  the  lady  her- 
self, either  in  conversation  or  writing,  indicative  of  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings.  He  resembled  in  this  respect  the  most  bashful 
of  the  bashful  lovers  described  in  his  novels.  He  told  his  secret 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  among  others  to  Miss  Cranatoun, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Purgstall,  but  to  the  object  of  his 
devotion  he  said  nothing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
neither  the  passion  itself,  nor  the  secrecy  in  which  it  was 
nourished,  exercised  the  slightest  untoward  influence  over  his 
character.  As  first  love  is  apt  to  do  with  such  as  him  it  deepened 
in  him  the  poetic  temperament ;  but  it  made  him  neither  less 
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^  industrjous  nor  less  manly.  The  interval  between  1792  and 
17y6  was.  It  will  be  remembered,  one  of  great  political  agita- 
tion in  Sci)tIoad.  The  rebound  of  the  French  revolution  had 
Iteen  felt  there  as  much  as  in  otber  European  countries,  and 
society  dirided  itself  into  two  classes — the  friends  of  order 
and  the  champions  of  confusion.  Scott,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, sided  heart  and  soul  with  the  former.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  many  a  row  which  had  something  else  than  the 
pleasure  of  breaking  heads  for  its  object.  As  a  special  con- 
stable he  drove  riotous  mobs  from  the  streets,  just  as  in  his 
private  capacity  he  helped  to  clear  the  theatre  of  Irish  and  other 
democrats  who  refused  to  uncover  when  'God  Save  the  King' 
was  sung.  And  having  done  these  things  he  returned  with 
increased  zest  to  his  business  in  court,  his  private  studies,  and 
the  society  of  his  friends.  We  find  him,  in  1793,  defending 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  minister  charged  before  that  court 
with  habitual  druidcenncss  and  indecency.  He  failed  to  bring 
f  his  client,  whose  character  seems  to  have  been  indefensible. 
But  he  had  contrived,  in  hunting  for  evidence  through  the 
Bcetiery  of  Guy  Mannering,  to  lay  np  innumerable  pictures, 
and  to  find  various  names,  among  others  that  of  Macguffog,  of 
which  excellent  use  was  made  in  due  season.  Just  before  this 
trial  came  on,  he  had  set  off  with  Adam  Ferguson,  a  class-fellow 
in  the  High  School,  and  a  friend  for  life,  on  a  tour  through 
of  the  finest  districts  in  Stirlingshire,  Perthshire,  aad 
FoTJarshire.  In  the  course  of  this  tour  he  halted  in  succession  at 
Tullibody,  Newton,  Cambusmore,  Craighall,  and  Meigle.  Each 
■applied  him  with  materials  for  future  use.  From  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  of  Tullibody,  the  father  of  Sir  Ralph,  and  the  grand- 
father of  his  own  friend  of  the  Mountain,  Mr.,  afterwards 
Lord  Abcrcrombie,  he  received  an  account  of  certain  incidents 
which  occurred  to  that  gentleman,  all  of  which  we  find  detailed 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Earon  of  Bradwardine's  dealings  with 
his  troublesome  neighbours,  including  the  visit  to  the  cavern  of 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  with  its  curious  accompaniments.  At  Newton,* 
A  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith,  the  grounds  of  which  run 
up  to  the  stately  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  he  heard  how  John 
Home,  and  other  prisoners  to  the  Highland  army,  had  escaped 
from  that  fortalice.  He  did  not  forget  the  story  wben  he  sat 
down  to  write  'Waverley,'  From  Cambusmore  he  made  him- 
self familiar  with  every  rood  of  the  landscape  through  which 
the    scenes  in  the    'Lady  of   the  Lake'    are  carried; — not  ei- 

■  Newton  bos  clianged,  since  thone  days,  both  iW  name  and  JU  ownership.  It 
U  now  the  property  of  John  Campbell,  Ksq.,  hy  wbom  the  pivscul  beaulifuJ  chileBU 
~u  bnih :  and  has  become  Invemrdocb. 
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cepting  those  which  arc  glanced  at,  as  Fitz-Jaires  pursues  Mb 
fiery  ride  from  the  b.itiks  of  Loch-Vennachar,  after  the  duel  with 
Roderick  Dhu,  in  Stirling  Castle.  Craighall,  the  scat  of  the 
llatterays,  supple  merited  hy  a  feature  or  two  from  Bruntsficld 
House  and  Ravelstone,  became  for  him  Tulty-  Veolari ;  nnd 
Meigie  brought  him  into  contact  with  more  than  one  Bnl- 
mawhapple,  as  well  as  with  Old  Mortality,  whom  he  found 
in  the  Hesh,  scraping,  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  Robert 
Patcrson,  the  moss  from  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Dunottar.  Thus,  in  town  and  country,  at  his  desk,  or 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
continually  busy,  and  busy  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  world 
of  living  men  a  thousand  times  less  real  to  him  than  the  world 
which  ho  was  creating. 

Doubtless  it  was.  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  was  in  him,  that  induced  him  about  this  time  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  getting  up  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry  in  the 
Lothians.  Already  England  was  threatened  with  invasion,  and 
corps  of  volunteer  infantry  turned  out  even,'where.  Edinburgh 
itself  produced  a  most  efficient  liattalion,  in  which  barristers  served 
as  privates,  and  judges  as  field-officers.  Scott's  lameness  prevented 
his  enrolling  himself  In  that  battalion,  as  his  brothers  had  done. 
But  finding  an  example  set  by  the  Londoners,  he  moved  the 
Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  apply 
for  permission  to  embody  some  squadrons  of  light  horse ;  and  the 
permission  being  granted,  Scott  at  once  took  service  with 
that  force  in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster. 
His  strong  black  charger,  which  he  named  Leonore,  was  ridden 
in  many  a  day's  training  on  Portobello  sands,  not  without  a 
yearning  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ritler  that  he  might  one  day  be 
enabled  to  lead  a  charge  against  a  real  enemy. 

Thus  far  the  tide  of  fortune  may  be  said  to  have  rolled  with 
a  steady  current  in  Scott's  favour.  He  was  in  fair  practice  at 
the  bar,  considering  his  age  anil  standing.  The  advocates  had 
apimjnted  him  one  of  their  librarians.  He  was  rapidly  estab- 
lishing a  good  name,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  great  research. 
He  waa  about  to  experience  his  first  sorrow,  and  it  was  a  bitter 
one.  Encouraged  In  part  by  the  success  of  his  translation,  in 
part  by  the  partial  assurances  of  his  friend,  Miss  Cranstoun, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  bis  tale  of  love ;  ami  finding 
himself  under  the  same  roof  with  the  object  of  his  aflbctions, 
he  besought  her  to  give  him  her  heart,  nnd  was  rejected. 
She  bad  no  heart  to  give,  Anotlier  had  it  in  his  keeping, 
and  lie  was  one  of  Walter's  dearest  friends.  It  would  be 
ungenerous,  if  it  were  jiossible,  to  depict  hia  feelings  on  tliat 
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occasion.  Tliis  much,  liowever,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  he 
OTermastereil  them  with  a  power  of  will  which  is  marvellous ; 
■nd,  carrying  in  his  soul  a  grief  which  never  died,  he  never 
allowed  it — no,  not  even  Tor  a  day — to  stand  between  him  and  the 
manly  exercise  of  his  faculties.  He  quitted  the  house,  made  bis 
Way  into  Perthshire,  and  threw  himself,  with  apparently  in- 
creased zeal,  into  the  researches  which  were  to  him  »t  once 
business  and  recreation,  while,  strange  to  say,  only  one  short 
poem  by  his  hand  survives  to  tell  that  such  an  uicident  ever 
befel  him.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  are  traces 
of  her  in  the  heroines  of  the  'Lay,'  'Rokeby,'  and  ' Redgauntlet,' 

The  translation  of  '  Leon  ore,'  though  executed  in  17'J4,  was 
not  published  till  two  years  afterwards.  Under  the  pressure  of 
disappointment,  he  took  eagerly  to  composition,  and  in  October 
of  1796,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author,  printing,  in 
B  handsome  quarto  volume,  this,  with  another  of  Biirger'a 
ballads,  'The  Wild  Huntsman.'  In  the  publication  of  this  work 
he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Harden,  the  daughter 
of  Count  BrUhl,  of  Martkirchen,  long  Saxon  Minister  at  the 
Court  uf  St.  James's,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  verv  charming', 
as  she  was  undoubtedly  a  highly  accomplished  and  beautiful 
woman.  To  her,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Merton,  Walter  got 
introduced ;  and,  seeing  under  his  then  somewhat  awkward 
exterior  marks  of  high  genius,  she  at  once  took  him  by  the 
hud,  and  proved  in  many  ways  serviceable  to  him. 

The  translation,  though  much  and  deservedly  admired,  jiroved 
a  failure  as  a  mercantile  adventure.  Many  other  versions  of 
tlie  same  poems  were  in  the  market,  and  Scott's,  though  un- 
doubtedly not  inferior  to  the  best,  never  exhausted  a  single 
edition.  This  in  no  degree  daunted  his  courage  or  damped  his 
CDergy.  He  resumed  his  search  after  border  legends  and  border 
ballads,  and  succeeded  by  degrees  in  acquiring  a  vast  and  valu- 
able amount  of  both.  He  was  earnestly  engaged  in  this  pursuit, 
which  was  relieved,  now  by  attendance  in  the  parliament-house, 
now  by  cavalry  exercises,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
became  at  once  attracted  by,  the  lady  whom  not  long  afterwards 
he  made  bis  wife.  The  story  of  this  courtship  would  be  bard 
to  understand,  did  not  all  experience  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  the 
heart  suffering  under  a  disappointment  in  its  affections  turns 
instinctively  to  some  other  object  for  relief.  So  at  least  it  cer- 
tainly was  with  Scott ;  for  within  less  than  a  year  after  receiving 
his  wound,  be  went  with  his  brother  and  Adam  Ferguson  to  the 
little  Border  watering-place  of  Gilsland,  and  encountered  there  a 
lady  OD  horseback,  who  rode  well,  sat  gracefully,  and  appeared 
to  be  verv  beautiful.     All  the  three  young  men  were  struck,  and 
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they  managed  the  same  night  to  get  introduced  to  her  at  a  ball. 
She  proved  to  be  a  Miss  Carpenter  or  Charpentier,  the  daughter 
of  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband,  a  French  employ^,  bad  died 
during  the  revolution,  after  sending  his  family  to  England.  The 
guardian  of  this  lady  and  of  her  brother,  who  went  to  India  in  the 
civil  service,  was  the  Marqacss  of  Downshire.  Scott  had  known 
her  barrfj-  a  month  or  sis  weeks  when  he  proposed.  The 
Marquess  gave  his  approval,  and,  on  the  24th  Dec.  1797,  the 
young  couple  were  married  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Carlisle. 

Such  was  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a  union  which  lasted 
through  many  years  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  dissi- 
milarity of  tastes  between  husband  and  wife,  proved,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  a  fairly  happy  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly so  at  the  outset.  Scott  took  his  bride  to  lodgings,  while  a 
bouse  in  Castle  Street  was  preparing  for  them,  and  introduced 
her  to  his  family  and  friends.  The  family  stHjn  took  to  her, 
with  one  exception.  His  friends,  and  especially  the  Club,  were 
charmed  with  her.  She  made  a  capital  hostess  at  his  small 
evening  parties,  and  would  have  been  delighted  to  go  with  him  to 
the  play  every  night  in  the  week.  And  here  we  may  observe,  once 
for  all,  that  for  dramatic  performances,  and  the  companionship  of 
clever  actors,  Scott  had  the  keenest  relish.  Few  men  saw  more  of 
him,  or  were  deeper  in  his  confidence,  than  Daniel  Terry.  The 
Siddonses  male  and  female  were  his  friends,  and  Matthews  shared 
his  hospitality  on  every  possible  occasion.  But  Scott  believed 
himself  to  be  now  in  a  position  to  indulge  that  love  of  the 
country  and  its  pleasures  which  was  inherent  in  him.  Re- 
serving his  house  in  Castle  Street  for  a  town  residence  during 
term  time,  he  hired  a  cottage  near  Lasswaile,  which  he  fitted 
up  with  much  taste.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  enjoy- 
ment of  life  was  ever  more  pure,  more  innocent,  or  more 
rational,  than  during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  there. 
Lasswade  stands  in  the  midst  of  scenery  than  which  few  dis- 
tricts in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  can  present  anything  more 
beautiful.  It  is  surrounded  at  short  distances  by  gentlemen's 
scats,  which  were  in  those  days  inhabited,  among  others,  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke;  by 
Lord  Melville,  the  father  of  Scott's  friends  Robert  and  William 
Dundas  ;  by  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  Mr.  Mackeorie  ;  and  by  Lord 
Wooilhouselee,  one  of  Scott's  ancient  familiars.  All  these  threw 
open  their  doors  to  receive  the  rising  man  of  genius  and  hii 
bride;  while  his  own  more  humble  roof  gave  shelter  and  enter- 
tainmcDt  to  old  friends  who  seldom  failed  once  or  twice  in  every 
week  to  visit  him  from  Edinburgh.     Moreover  at  Lasswade  he 
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may  be  considered  as  hayiDs  for  tlie  first  time,  and  in  a  marked 
surrendered  himself  to  the  sway  of  his  ruling  passion. 
The  circumstances  were  these: — 

Seventy  years  ago  few  living  writers  stood  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation than  Matthew  Lewis.  The  '  Monk  '  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  its  glory;  and  of  '  Alonzo  the  Brave'  and  'Durandarte'  critics 
could  not  say  enough.  The  author  of  these  famoai 
performances  came  to  Scodand,  and  Scott  was  gratified  beyond 
measure  wilh  the  attentions  which  Lewis  paid  him.  They  met  in 
Edinburgh  ;  they  met  at  Dalkeith.  He  was  Scott's  guest  and  the 
piest  of  the  yeomanry,  when  it  turned  out  for  permanent  duty 
»t  Mussieburgh.  All  this  was  the  result  of  some  communications 
which  had  passed  in  London  between  the  great  litterateur  and 
Scott's  friend  William  Erskine ;  in  the  course  of  which  Erskine 

Ere  to  Lewis  a  copy  of  Scott's  version  of  *  Leonore '  to  read, 
wis,  though  robust  neither  in  mind  nor  body,  was  not  a  fool. 
He  saw  at  once  the  great  merit  of  the  performance,  and  being' 
then  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  his  '  Tales  of  Wonder,'  he 
|iroposed,  through  Erskine,  that  Scott  should  become  a  contributor 
to  that  work.  Accepting  the  proposal,  Scott  was  ready  in  a 
■hort  time  with  the  ballads  which  he  had  promised.  Lewis, 
lowever,  was  not  ready,  and  the  publication  of  the  '  Tales  of  Won- 
der,' hung  fire.  They  did  not  indeed  make  their  appearance  till 
lifOl.  This  chafed  Scott  a  little,  which  Lewis  perceiving,  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on  with  the  translation  of  Goethe's  '  Gnetz 
von  Berlichingen,  of  the  Iron  Hard  ;'  and  negotiated  the  sale  of 
it  as  a  separate  copyright  for  2bi.  Another  long  pause  ensuetl, 
during  which  Scott  accidentally  renewed  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Ballantyne,  of  whom  as  a  school-fellow  of  his  at  Kelso  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken.  James  had  become  the  proprietor  as  well 
as  the  printer  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Kelso,  and  hearing  that 
Scott  was  on  a  visit  at  Rosebank,  he  called  upon  him.  His  object 
was  to  propose  that  Scott,  whose  name  was  high  among  his  friends 
as  a  man  of  talent,  should  supply  the  '  Kelso  Mail '  occasionally 
with  a  few  paragraphs  on  some  legal  questions  of  the  day.  Scott 
assented ;  and,  carrying  liis  article  himself  to  the  printing-office,  he 
took  along  wilh  it  some  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  prepared  for 
Lewis's  collection.  With  these,  especially  with  the  'Morlachian 
iiagment  after  Goethe,'  Ballantyne'was  delighted,  expressing  great 
regret  that  Lewis's  book  was  so  slow  to  make  its  appearance.  The 
conversation  went  on,  and  Scott  before  parting  threw  out  a  casual 
observation,  that  he  wondered  his  old  friend  did  not  try  to  get  some 
bookseller's  work  to  keep  his  types  in  play  during  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  obvious  answer  came  that  Ballantync  had  no  ac- 
qoaintance  with  t/te  trade  in  Edinburgh,  nor  any  means  of 
c  2  etXa.\i\\^\n% 
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establishtag  it.  '  Well,'  said  Scott,  *  you  have  been  praising;  my 
little  ballads ;  suppose  you  print  off  a  dozen  copies  or  so  of  as 
many  as  will  make  a  pamphlet,  sufficient  to  let  my  Edinburgh 
acquaintances  judge  of  your  skill  for  tlieinselves  ?  '  Tbe  sugges- . 
tion  was  at  ouce  acted  upon.  Twelve  copies  of  'Willie  and 
Ellen,'  as  many  of  the  '  Fire  King,'  the  '  Chase,'  and  of  a  few 
more  were  thrown  off,  with  the  title  'Apology  for  Tales  of 
Terror.'  We  give  what  follows  in  the  words  of  Scott's  loving- 
biographer  : — 

*  This  first  specimen  of  a  press,  afterwords  so  culebrotci],  plonscd 
Scott :  aud  he  said  to  Ballantjno,  "  I  have  been  fur  years  collecting 
old  Border  Biillads,  and  I  think  I  could,  with  little  trouble,  put  toge- 
ther Bitch  a  scIectioD  &om  thorn  as  might  make  a  neat  little  volnme, 
to  8oU  for  four  or  five  shillings.  I  will  talk  to  some  of  the  book- 
Bellers  about  it  when  I  got  to  Edinbnrgh,  and  if  the  thing  goes  on, 
yon  shall  be  the  printer.  Ballantyne  highly  rchshcil  the  proposal  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  little  cxperimcut  changed  wholly  the  course  d 
his  worldly  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  his  &iond's.' 

Scott  returned  home  full  of  the  plan,  and  was  shortly  after^ 
wards  rendered  doubly  free  to  follow  without  misgiving  the  bent' 
of  his  own  inclinations.  The  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirk* 
shire  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  an  early  ally  of  his  own,  i 
Mr.  Plummer,  of  Middlealead,  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary,  wboi 
hatl  entered  with  seal  into  all  Scott's  border  researches.  The  com- 
munity of  tastes  between  the  two  men  may  hare  had  some  part 
in  suggesting  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that  a  better  successor 
to  Mr.  Plummer  than  Scott  could  not  bo  found.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Duke's  influence  was  used  to  obtain  the  vacant  sheriff 
ship  for  his  clansman;  and  Lord  Melville,  with  whom  then 
rested  the  distribution  of  government  patronage  in  Scotland, 
readily  acceded  to  the  Duke's  request.  The  result  was  that  on< 
the  16tli  of  Dec.,  1799,  he  was  gazetted  to  the  sheriflship,  anti 
added  thereby  just  300^.  to  his  annual  income. 

Easy  now  in  his  circumstances,  Scott  threw  himself  with 
exceeding  ardour  into  literary  pursuits.  His  was  not,  however^ 
the  mind  of  a  mere  dreamer  or  poet ;  at  all  events  his  dreams 
were  at  once  more  vivid,  and  in  one  sense  far  more  prac 
tical,  than  fill  the  brains  of  poets  in  general.  He  was  ambi-* 
tlous  of  rising  to  more  than  poetic  fame  in  the  world,  and  the' 
jneasurcs  for  achieving  that  end  which  occurred  to  him  at  this 
moment  were  most  original.  He  conceived  the  idea,  not  alone  " 
of  establishing  James  Ballantyne  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh, 
but  of  himself  becoming  a  partner  ii 

'  Three  bronchos  of  printing  are  quite  open  in  Edinburgh,'  ha 
writes,  'idl  of  which  I  am  well  convinced  you  have  both  the  ability 
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asd  inclination  to  unito  in  yoni'  own  person,  Tbe  first  is  tliat  of  au 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  wtiicli  shall  contain  something  of  an  unifomi 
historical  deduction  of  eventa  distinct  from  the  farrago  of  detached 
and  nncoonccted  plugiai'isma  from  tho  London  paragraphs  of  '*  Tho 
don."  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  (and  Gillon  *  has  promised  to 
moke  in^niry  about  itj  to  treat  with  tho  proprietors  of  some  esta- 
blished pftper— suppose  the  "  Cakdoniaa  Mercury" — and  we  would 
all  struggle  to  obtiiin  for  it  some  celebrity.  To  this  might  be  added  a 
Uouthly  Magazine  and  Caledonian  Annual  Begister,  if  you  will ;  for 
both  of  which  with  the  exeeUeiit  literary  assistance  which  Edinburgh 
%t  present  ofCtrda,  tbero  is  a  fair  opening.  The  next  object  would 
jutturoUy  be  tho  exccutiou  of  Session  papers,  the  beet  paid  work 
which  a  printer  undertakes,  and  of  which,  I  dare  say,  yon  would  soon 
liare  a  considerable  share  ;  for  as  you  make  it  your  businese  to  super- 
intend the  proofs  yourself,  your  education  and  ability  would  ensure 
your  employers  against  tho  gross  and  provoking  blunders  which  the 
poor  compoBera  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to.  The  publication  of 
works,  oiUicr  ancient  or  modem,  opens  a  third  fair  field  for  ambition. 
The  only  gentleman  who  attempts  anything  in  that  way  is  in  very  bod 
health,  nor  cnn  I,  at  any  rate,  compliment  either  tho  accuracy  or  the 
oiecution  nf  his  press.  I  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  with 
equal  attention  an  Edinburgh  press  would  have  superior  advantages 
even  to  tboee  of  the  Metropolis,' 

This  is  a  bold  plan,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  are 
scarcely  less  so. 

'  In  tie  meanwhile  the  "Kolso  Mail"  might  bo  so  arranged  as  to  be 
still  a  somvc  of  somu  advontogo  to  you ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  wonted, 
peooniary  aBsistance  might  be  procured  to  assist  you,  at  tho  outset, 
eilktr  iy«n  lemm  of  a  uliare  or  otherwise.' 

It  was  clearly  of  pecuniary  assistance  o«  ten/is  of  a  share,  that 
Scott  was  already  thinking ;  and  before  long  steps  were  taken  to 
convert  the  vision  into  a  reality. 

Meanwhile  Scott  went  forward  with  the  preparation  of  the  first 
work  which  was  to  make  his  name  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  '  During  seven  successive  years  he  made  a  raid,  as 
he  called  it,  into  Liddesdale,  exploring  every  rivulet  to  its 
source,  and  every  mined  peel  from  foundation  to  battle- 
ment.' Wherever  he  heard  of  a  ballad  he  hunted  it  up,  either 
in  person  or  through  tho  instrumentality  of  assistants,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  destined  themselves  to  acquire  in  after  years  more 
or  less  of  distinction  in  the  world.  Lejden  was  one  of  these, 
*  man  born  in  a  shepherd's  cottage,  who,  when  the  Edinburgh 
philoaophcrs  found  him  out,  astonished  them  all  by  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge.     Ho  was  a  frequenter  of  an  ob- 

*  A  irritEr  in  Eilinburgli.  n  omn 


'■  Hogp,  tbe  Etlrick 
everybody  admired 
Hogg  koew  or 
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scure  bookshop  in  the  old  town,  kept  hy  a  bookseller,  by  name 
Constable,  who  very  good-naturedly  allowed  the  raw  poor  youth 
of  nineteen  to  come  and  read  whatever  bis  shelves  contained,  and 
tliey  contained  many  treasures.  Leydon  was  intrtxluced  to  Scott  by 
Richard  Heber,  an  accidental  visitor  to  Edinburgh,  but  already  one 
of  Scott's  coirespondents,  and  a  collector  wherever  he  went  of 
literary  curiosities.  Him  Scott  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
use,  and  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  pay  back  the  obliga- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  be  benefited  society  by  contributing, 
not  long  afterwards,  to  the  start  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  Leyden, 
we  need  scarcely  add,  died  too  soon  in  India,  just  as  he  had 
established  a  reputation  there  second  only  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Jones. 

Another  of  Scott's  assistants  was  Jai 
shepherd,  a  genius  without  conduct,  whi 
in  his  writings,  but  whom  nobody  could 

aifecteil  to  know  every  ballad  that  was  ever  sung  and  every  story 
that  was  ever  told  on  the  Scottish  border.  He  was  exceedingly 
adroit  likewise  in  filling  up  blanks  and  supplying  sometimes  a 
head  and  sometimes  a  tail-piece,  just  as  it  was  wanted.  Scott 
did  his  best  to  serve  him  also,  but  failed,  Hogg  cuuld  not 
manage  his  own  atlairs,  yet  was  for  ever  urgent  to  be  allowed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  others.  He  was  to  his  employer — if  we 
may  so  speak  of  Scott — alternately  obsequious,  ridiculous,  and 
insolent.  Take,  for  example,  Lockhart's  account  of  the  Shep- 
herd's first  dinner  with  Scott : — 

'  When  Hogg  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Bcott,  being  at  the 
time  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  eofti.  The 
Shepherd,  after  being  presented  and  making  his  beet  bow,  forthwith 
took  possession  of  anoUicr  sofa  placed  opposite  to  hers,  and  etn-tched 
himself  thereupon  at  all  his  length;  for,  as  ho  said  afterwarda,  "X 
thought  I  could  never  do  wrong  to  copy  the  lady  of  the  honsc."  As 
his  dress  at  this  period  was  predsoly  tbut  in  which  auy  ordinary 
herdgmiin  attends  cattle  to  thi:  market,  and  as  hia  hands,  moreover, 
bore  most  legible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-Bmearing,  the  lady  of  the 
honse  did  not  observe  with  perfect  equouimily  the  novel  usage  to 
which  her  chintz  was  exposed.  The  Shepherd,  however,  renuuked 
nothing  of  all  this — dined  heartily  and  drank  freely,  and,  by  jest, 
anecdote,  and  song,  afforded  plentiful  merriment  to  tbe  more  civilized 
part  of  the  company.  As  the  liquor  operated,  hia  familiarity  inereased 
and  strengthened  ;  from  "  Mr.  Scott,"  he  advanced  to  "  Sherra,"  and 
thence  to  "  Scott,"  ■'  Walter,"  and  "  Wattle,"  until  at  supper  he 
convulsed  the  whole  party  by  addrosaing  Hrs.  Scott  as  "  Charlotte. 

Poor  Hogg  had  all   the  elements  of  a  poet  about  him 
Ws    'KiJmcny'    may  compare  with   any  story  of   the    kind  i 
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the  language.  But  how  was  it  possible  eaaenttally  to  serve  a 
man  wbo  was  always  asking,  alwa}'s  misspending  what  he  gut, 
and  withal  so  touthy  as  to  address  to  his  benefactor,  who  had 
Bomehow  offended  him,  a  letter  which  began  'D — d  sir,'  and 
ended  *  Yours  with  disgust '  ? 

A  third  of  these  assistants  cannot  be  passed  without  special 
DOtice,  for  he  grew,  as  he  deserved  to  grow,  into  the  condition  of 
one  of  Scott's  dearest  friends.  William  Laidlaw,  the  son  of  a 
tenant  farmer  on  the  Yarrow,  was  gifted,  like  all  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  with  an  amiable  disposition,  excellent 
memory,  and  a  clear  understanding.  He  had  in  his  boyhood 
gathered  up  a  store  of  old  songs  and  tales,  all  of  which  he  gave  to 
Scott ;  and  if  a  blank  appeared  in  any  which  Scott  received  from 
other  quarters,  he  was  generally  able  to  fill  it  up,  eitlier  from  his 
own  recollections  or  from  knowing  the  place  and  the  people  among 
whom  it  had  its  origin.  William  Laidlaw  never  ceased  to  enjoy 
a  large  share  of  Scott's  friendsliip,  and  was,  as  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by,  among  the  few  who  were  present  and  contributed  to 
Scott's  ease  at  his  death. 

At  last,  in  1802,  'The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  the 
result  of  so  many  journeys  through  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the 
Border  country,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  printed  at  the  press 
of  James  Ballantyne,  still  a  dcnixcn  of  Kelso,  and  carried,  so  to 
■peak,  public  favour  by  storm.  Congratulations  poured  in  upon 
the  compiler  from  all  quarters.  Geoi^e  Ellis,  Qeorge  Canning, 
Bishop  Percy — even  cantankerous  Joseph  Ritson  himself — all 
wrote  to  express  their  strong  admiration  of  the  performance  ;  and 
Lewis,  notwithstanding  its  throwing  into  the  shade  his  '  Talcs  of 
Wonder,'  joined  ia  the  chorus  of  applause.  All  this  occurred 
while  as  yet  only  the  two  first  volumes  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  When  the  third  appeared,  and  by-and-by  the  metrical 
romance  of  '  Sir  Tristrem,'  the  success  of  the  undertaking  be- 
came complete.  Scott  took  liis  place  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  literature.  He  could  command  his  own  price  for  the  copy- 
right of  a  separate  work,  and  free  access  to  the  most  remunerative 
of  existing  periodicals.  The  copyright  of  the  'Minstrelsy'  brought 
him  578/.  The  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  just  started  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr,  Jeffrey,  and  published  by  Mr.  Constable,  wooed  him 
as  a  contributor.  It  was  conducted  then,  as  it  is  conducted  now, 
on  principles  of  moderation  in  politics,  and  Scott  readily  sup- 
plied the  pages  of  some  of  its  earlier  numbers  with  valuable 
articles.  About  the  same  time  he  visited  London,  Mrs.  Scott 
bearing  him  company.-  Hcbcr  and  Mackintosh  met  liim  with 
open  arms.  So  did  William  Stuart  Rose,  Rogers,  and  others 
whom   we  need  not  stop  to   particularise,     He  was  the  guest 


of  his  friend  George  Ellis  for  some  days  at  Sunninghill, 
returning  home  by  Oxford,  was  g^iidcd  over  that  city  of  palaces  ] 
by  Reginald  Heber,  a  newly-made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  | 
happy  winner  of  the  Ncwdigate  prize. 

The  years   1802,  3,  4.  were  seasons  of  grave  alarm  both  ! 
tlngland  and  Scotland,     The  Scots  expected  to  be  invaded  from 
Flushing  or  one  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  continent,  and  over 
and  over  apiin  the  volunteers  were  called  out  to  meet  the  coming 
danger.      Not  once  when  the  bugle  sounded  was  Scott  absent 


1  hundred 
<nt,  his  gallant 


from  [he  roll-call ;  indeed  ho  rode,  on  one  occasion, 
miles  in  four-and -twenty  hours  to  overtake  his  rcgi; 
black  charger  carrying  him  all  the  way.  But  Scott' 
soldier  interfered,  or  was  supposed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Rox- 
burghshire to  interfere,  with  bis  duties  as  sheriff;  more  especially 
as  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  was  outside  his  proper  jurisdiction. 
Scott  positively  refused  to  sheath  '  the  voluntary  blade ;'  but  he 
compromised  the  difference  with  his  chief  by  removing  himself 
and  his  belongings  in  1804  from  the  banks  of  the  Esk  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  The  house  of  Ashestiel,  belonging  i 
cousin  of  his  own,  who  was  absent  in  India,  was  vacant, 
he  took  a  lease  of  it.  In  every  point  of  view  the  change  of 
residence  proved  advantageous  to  him.  It  brought  him  into  a 
country  endeared  to  his  earliest  recollections  and  pregnant  for 
him  with  home  associations.  It  gave  him,  indeed,  a  scant  neigh- 
bourhood, more  scant  than  is  to  be  found  there  now.  But  the 
few  families  within  reach  included  the  Pringlcs  and  the 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  as  often  as  for  business  or  pleasure  he  might 
find  it  convenient  to  set  up  his  staff  for  a  while  at  Bowhill. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ilesaffn'meiits  of  change 
were  surmounted,  Scott  was  well  pleased  with  the  step  which  he 
had  taken,  as  indeed  he  had  every  reason  to  be. 

Scott's  preparations  for  removing  to  Ashestiel  were  all 
complete  when  his  uncle  Robert  died,  bequeathing  to  him 
the  villa  of  Roscbank,  where  in  youth  bo  many  happy  days 
had  been  spent.  He  was  not  tempted  by  that  incident  to 
forego  his  own  plans;  but  sold  the  place  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  looked  about  for  land  in  which  to  invest 
the  money.  For  his  great  ambition  was  to  become  an  owner 
of  the  soil.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  was  hard  at  work  upon 
the  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  which  grew  out  of  a  ballad 
begun  some  years  previously,  in  order  to  gratify  the  amiable 
Countess  of  Dalkeith,  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  completed 
it,  Messrs.  Longman  being  the  publishers,  and  Ballantync  the 
printer.  The  immediate  gain  to  him  on  the  first  impression 
was  only  16i*/.  Gs.    This  was  the  result  of  what  is  called  division 
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of  profits.  But  a  second  edition  being  speedily  called  for,  Scott 
was  offered  500/.  for  the  copyright,  and  closed  with  the  proptisal. 
liad  he  added  that  sum  to  his  uncle's  legacy,  as  well  as  an 
additional  Hundred  pounds  with  which  the  successful  publishers 
subsequentlypresented  him,and  purchased  with  the  whole  thesmall 
estate  of  Broad  Meadows,  how  dilFerent  the  course  of  his  existence 
might  have  been  1  The  lands  lay  over  against  the  ruins  of  Newark, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yarrow;  and  often,  while  the  'Lay' 
was  yet  in  manuscript,  he  rode  round  and  surveyed  them 
with  a  longing  eye.  But  soon  after  the  publication  of  that 
poem  Ballantjne,  who  had  meantime  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
wrote  to  say  that,  unless  additional  funds  were  procured,  his 
Tentare  must  fail ;  and  Scott,  who  had  already  pledged  his 
credit  to  obtain  loans  for  the  hnuse,  consented  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  concern,  and  to  pay  down  5000/.,  as  the  price  of  one- 
thiid  of  the  property.  So  was  taken  the  first  step  in  a  course, 
destined  to  terminate  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

The  act  which  in  its  results  operated  so  fatally  upon  his  for- 
tunes was  not  forced  on  by  that  ignorance  of  affairs,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
poetic  temperament.  In  bis  own  way — a  most  mistaken  way,  as 
the  event  proved  in  many  respects— Scott  was  as  shrewd  a  man 
of  business  as  ever  lived.  He  believed  that  the  printing  concern 
might  be  made  enormously  lucrative,  and  he  embarked  in  it, 
bnviag  laid  bis  plans  for  realising  this  belief.  But  he  did  more. 
Before  he  would  entirely  withdraw  from  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  looked  round  for  some  berth  which  more  effectually  than  the 
SheriSabip  might  secure  him  against  the  risk  of  absolute  poverty, 
or  even  of  a  compulsory  economy,  in  the  event  of  his  specula- 
tions failing.  The  Scotch  Bar  still  retains  some  prizes  of  this 
sort,  though  they  are  less  numerous  than  they  once  were.  Such 
are  the  clerkships  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh,  of  which 
three  out  of  five  still  exist,  and  of  which  the  salary,  now  fixed, 
though  formerly  paid  in  fees,  amounts  to  1300/,  a  year.  For 
the  reversion  of  one  of  these,  which  was  expected  soon  to  fall 
vacant,  Scott  applied,  and,  after  a  delay  as  brief  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  the  place  was  secured  to  him.  To  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  he  did  not  immcdiatclv  succeed.  The  aged 
occupant  held  on  longer  than  was  expected  ;  ami  Scott  had  for 
■ome  years  all  the  trouble  without  the  pay.  But  the  certainty 
that  sooner  or  later  he  should  succeed  to  a  good  and  fixed  income 
made  his  mind  easy.  '  He  closed  his  fee-book,  never  to  open  it 
again,'  and  with  all  the  energy  which  belonged  to  his  energetic 
nature  bent  himself  to  keep  the  printing  presses  busy,  and  to 
Teslisc  out  of  them  a  fortune.     Still  affecting  to  treat  literature 

rather 


rattier  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  profession,  to  make  it  i 
staff,  aa  he  liimself  said,  and  not  his  crutch,  he  projected  : 
set  un  foot  such  an  itmomit  of  literary  labour  as  had  never 
before  been  thought  of,  much  less  undertaken,  by  any  one  man. 
His  influence,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  branches  of  the  pub- 
lishing trade  was  immense.  Publishers  and  authors  alike 
seemed  ready  to  act  on  his  suggestions.  Any  project  recom- 
mended by  hiin  was  sure  to  be  favourably  regarded,  especially 
if  hi>pes  were  held  out  of  his  taking  personal  interest  in  pro- 
moting it ;  and  his  judgment  in  regar<;l  to  what  would  suit  the  J 
public  taste  was  generally  sound.  His  first  scheme  was  the  M 
production  of  a  complete  set  of  British  Poets,  edited  by  him-  1 
selL  Constable,  now  beginning  to  rise  in  the  woiUI,  was  to  be 
the  publisher;  Ballantyne  and  Co.  of  course  the  printers  of  the 
work.  Ellis  suggested  a  similar  proceeding  with  the  Chroni- 
clers, and  Scott  agreed.  His  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson, 
talked  of  bringing  out  a  New  Edition  of  'Clarendon,'  and  the 
printing  of  that  was  likewise  promised  to  the  Ballantjnes. 
Though  none  of  these  undertakings  ever  came  to  completion, 
enough  was  done  with  each  uf  them  to  keep  the  types  busy, 
and  to  necessitate  the  raising  of  a  frc^h  loan,  Scott  himself 
becoming  security.  Vet  all  was  done  under  a  cloud.  Scott 
never  appeared  to  the  outer  woild  to  have  any  pecuniary  motives 
for  bestirring  himself  as  he  did  to  keep  the  press  going.  He  gave 
out,  freely  enough,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  work 
unless  the  Ballantynes  were  commissioned  to  print  it,  but  Oie  sole 
reason  ever  assigned  was  that  he  preferred  his  friend's  typography 
to  that  of  all  the  trade  besides.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lflck- 
hart  in  the  judgment  which  he  passes  on  these  transactions. 

'  It  is  an  old  saying  that  wherever  there  ifl  a  secret  there  must  be 
somfithing  wrong,  and  dearly  did  ho  pay  the  penalty  fur  the  mystery 
in  which  he  hod  chosen  to  involve  the  transaction.  It  was  hia  rale, 
from  the  beginning,  tliat  whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be  printed 
at  tLat  press ;  and  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as  author  and  editor,  all 
would  have  been  wuU )  hut  had  the  booksellers  known  his  direct 
pconniary  interest  in  keeping  up  and  extending  the  occupation  of 
those  tn>CB,  they  would  have  token  into  account  his  lively  miagina- 
tion  and  sanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  hia  toeto  and  judgment, 
and  considered  far  more  deliberately  than  thoy  too  often  did,  his 
miUtifariouB  recommendations  of  new  literary  schemes,  coupled 
though  these  were  with  some  dim  understanding,  that  if  the  Balhui-  • 
tjne  press  wore  employed  his  own  literary  skill  would  be  at  bin^ 
friend's  disposal  fur  the  general  superintendence  of  the  undtvtaking.'    I 

With  all  this  we  cordially  agree ;  yet  let  it  nbt  be  forgotten,  in  ' 
extemution  of  the  fault,  that  at  the  period  when  Scott  connected 

himself 
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biniKlf  with  llie  printing-office  of  tlie  Ballant^nes,  public  opinion 
in  ttie  profession  was  ultcrly  opjwsed  Lo  mixing  up  the  pro- 
ieuion  of  an  advocate  with  trade  in  any  shape  whatever.  He 
conld  not,  therefore,  avow  the  partnership  without  losing  caste. 
Bat  why  do  that  which  could  not  be  avowed,  and  why  go  farther 
in  the  Game  direction,  as  we  shall  find  by-and-by  that  he  Iiu- 
pnidently  did  P 

In  the  year  1805,  when  the  '  Lay '  had  fairly  established  itself 
in  popular  favour,  Scott's  life  as  a  barrister  may  be  said  to  have 
merged  in  that  of  an  author.  Ashestiel  became,  more  than  the 
cottage  at  Lasswade  had  ever  been,  the  home  of  a  husy  literary 
man,  and  the  resort  of  literary  strangers.  The  duties  of  a  sheriff 
in  Scotland,  though  important,  are  not  usually  severe,  and  these 
be  discharged  faithfully  ;  making  himself  as  much  beloved  among 
those  to  whom  he  administered  the  law,  as  among  his  own  asso- 
ciates.  But  letters  filled  without  engrossing  his  mind  ;  and  in 
L  order  that  he  might  give  to  them  the  increased  attention  that  was 
ece«sary,  without  taking  a  less  prominent  part  in  society  than 
e  used  to  do,  he  changed  his  habits,  and  instead  of  sitting  up 
r  into  the  night,  rose  early  in    ' 


*  He  rose,"  says  liis  friend,  Mr.  Skene,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Loekhart, 
"  kt  fi»0  o'clock ;  lit  his  own  fire,  and  ehaveii  and  dressed  vrith  grtat 
"  ilibetstioii;  for  ho  waa  a  very  martinet  in  tAX  hat  the  mere  cos- 
Lacmbries  of  the  toilet ;  not  ahhorring  efFeminato  dandyism  itself  as 
h  IB  the  slightest  approach  to  personal  sloTimlinoss,  or  even  those 
)d-gown  and  slipper  tricks,  as  he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men 
e  ao  apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket,  or  whatever 
dreas  he  meant  to  wear  till  dinner-time,  ho  was  ecat^d  at  bis  desk  by 
sis  o'clock,  all  his  papers  rongcd  before  him  in  tbo  most  accurate 
order,  and  his  books  of  reference  marshalled  aromid  him  on  the 
;  while  at  least  one  fovowed  dog  lay  watching  his  eye,  just 
ad  the  line  of  circumvallation.  By  the  time  the  family  assembled 
tor  breaUast,  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough  (in  his  own 
langm^)  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work.  After  breakfast  a 
MH^^  oi  hoOTB  more  were  given  to  his  solitary  work  ;  and  by  noon 
ht  WM,  a»  be  Dsed  to  aay.  Lis  own  man.  When  the  weather  was  had 
bv  would  lahoor  incessantly  all  the  morning ;  bnt  the  general  mle 
ma  to  be  out  and  on  horseback  bj  one  o'eluck  at  the  latest ;  while  if 
any  more  distant  cxoorsiou  had  been  proposed  over  night  he  was 
ready  to  set  ont  on  it  by  ten  ;  lus  occajjional  rainy  days  of  unremitting 
stody  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund  in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  draw  for  acqpnunodation,  whenever  the  sun  shone  with 
special  brightness.' 

&Ir.  Skene  describes  Scott  as  he  lived  at  Ashestiel.  The 
description  applies  with  equal  accuracy  to  his  manner  of  life  at 
Abbottfaid.     There,  indeed,  when  not  constrained  by  politeness 
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or  incHimlion  tii  lie  the  guide  of  liis  guests  to  points  of  interest  in 
the  neigh buurhuoj,  he  found  his  oivn  amusement  chiefly  in 
superintending  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds,  thinning  the  woods, 
marking  the  limits  of  the  plantations,  or  watching,  or  it  might 
lie  himself  taking  part  in,  the  work  of  plnnting  and  measuring'. 
In  all  this  his  constant  companion  and  assistant  was  Tom 
Purdie,  a  remarkable  man,  whom  he  found  a  poacher,  and 
made  the  most  faithful  of  bailiffs. 

Another  rule  Scott  laid  down  for  himself  from  which  he  never 
deviated.  Kvery  letter  which  ho  received  was  answered  on  tlie 
same  day  ;  indeed  nothing  short  of  this  could  have  enabled  him 
to  keep  abreast  of  his  correspondence,  which  was  always  very 
large,  and  became  latterly  oppressive.  Nor  in  noticing  his 
peculiarities  must  we  forget  his  exceeding  love  both  of  horses 
and  dogs.  So  long  as  he  served  in  the  yeomanry,  he  never  let  a 
morning  pass  without  visiting  his  charger,  and  feeding  him  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  before  the  work  of  the  day  began.  As 
to  the  dogs— whether  it  were  Camp  a  bull-terrier,  and  long  a 
special  favourite,  or  Douglas  and  Percy  his  greyhounds,  or  noble 
Maida  his  stag-hound,  whose  monument  still  attracts  the  notice 
of  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  hall  at  Abbutsford — for  all  these  in 
succession,  and  the  countless  terriers  their  contemporaries,  a 
window  of  bis  study  always  stood  open,  by  which  they  might 
pass  to  and  fro  as  the  humour  took  them. 

Of  all  field  sports  Scott  was  fond  ;  but  his  favourite  was  lat- 
terly coursing.  An  otter  hunt  also  had  special  charms  for  him, 
as  his  description  of  one  in  '  Guy  Mannering '  shows.  Nor  did 
it  fail  to  increase  his  enjoyment  if,  in  following  the  hounds,  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  dash  over  difficult  fords,  and  prick 
through  morasses.  As  we  arc  on  the  subject  of  Scott's  personal 
habits,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  how  he  habitually  bore 
himself  in  the  domestic  circle,  strictly  so-called.  His  wife, 
with  many  agreeable  and  amiable  qualities,  never  was  to  him, 
nor  could  she  he,  a  companion.  She  was  proud  of  his  genius, 
and  jealous  of  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  his  renown. 
IndectI  she  never  forgave  Jeffrey  his  article  on  '  Marmion  '  in 
the  'Edinburgh  Review  j'  and  could  not  help  showing  what 
she  felt,  when,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  critique, 
the  author  of  it  dined  at  Scott's  table.  Still  Scott  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her,  and  his  diary  shows  that  her  death,  though  long 
expected,  affected  him  very  deeply.  His  children,  on  the  other 
hand — and  he  had  four,  two  sons  and  two  daughters — twined 
themselves  round  the  core  of  his  heart.  In  their  infancy  he  seems 
to  have  taken  comparatively  little  notice  of  them  ;  but  as  toon  as 
they  were  old  enough  lo  understand  what  he  said,  he  delighted 
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a  liaving  ihcm  with  him,  and  devoted  to  them  much  tune  and 
tender  core.  Like  their  mute  companions,  the  dogs,  they  had. 
fcee  admission  ti»  Ids  study  at  all  hours,  when  he  would  lay  down 

s  pen,  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  to  them  a  ballad  or  tell 
a  story,  kiss  them,  and  send  them  away  again.  From  a  very 
early  age  they  were  accustomed  to  dine  with  their  father  and 
mother.  Their  education  he  conducted  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
manner.     The    girls,  when  old  enough,    were  placed    under  a 

iverness,  selected  far  more  because  of  good  sense  and  moral 
worth,  than  on  account  of  showy  accomplishments  ;  and  the  boys 
went  to  school,  as  he  had  himself  done — the  eldest  passing  thence 
into  a  caralry  regiment,  the  youngest  entering  Oxford  and  taking  a 
degree,  preparatory  to  his  admission  into  the  Foreign  Office. 
But  till  they  were  ripe  for  systematic  teaching  he  was  himself  theii- 
instructor ;  the  instruction  being  communicated  much  more  frc- 
qnently  by  oral  tradition  than  through  books.    His  talcs,  on  what 

e  called  week  days,  were  taken  from  the  annals  of  their  own  and 

her  countries  ;  on  Sunday  the  children  listened  in  like  manner  to 
■tories,  but  they  were  stories  taken  from  sacred  history.  And  here, 
Vr  the  way,  we  may  observe  that  with  Scott,  whether  at  Abbots- 
Jbrd  or  in  Edinburgh,  Sunday  was  always  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation.  In  the  countiy,  however  full  of  company  the  Louse 
night  be,  he  invariably  announced  his  intention,  at  breakfast,  of 
reading  prayers  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  he  added,  frankly  and 
Irithont  aflectation  of  shyness,  'And  I  expect  every  lady  and 
gentleman  to  be  present.'  There  usually  followed  the  reading 
of  the  Liturgy  a  sermon  by  some  groat  divine — not  unfrequentlj' 
Jeremy  Taylor — after  which  guests  and  members  of  the  housc- 
ktild  were  alike  free  to  stroll  wherever  fancy  led  them.  He 
Itimself,  usually  attended  by  a  select  few,  wandered  amid  his 
Woods,  and  poured  out  to  a  delighted  audience  endless  tales  and 
legends  connecteil  with  the  locality.  When  in  Edinburgh  two  or 
Aree  of  bis  oldest  and  most  familiar  friends  invariably  dined 
with  him.  He  called  these  his  'dinners  without  the  silver 
idishcs,'  and  the  evenings  were  usually  lightened  by  reading 
Sloud  a  play  from  Shakespeare,  or  a  new  work  by  one  of  the 
^vonritc  poets  of  the  day. 

Scott's  generosity  to  his  less  fortunate  brother  authors  was 
extreme  j  indeed  it  often  degenerated  into  weakness.  Not 
cnntent  with  giving  them  money,  he  would  tax  his  judgment  to 
iducorer  something  meritorious  in  every  manuscript  which  they 
fubmitted  to  him.  Other  methods  also,  characteristic  of  him- 
self, he  took  of  serving  them.  Fnr  example,  having  been  in- 
^ted,  daring  one  of  his  earlier  visits  to  London,  to  dine  with 
Caroline,   Princess  of  Wales,   at   Montague    House,  and    being 


o: 


'•rji.jt£i  t2A2  i*»  re*Ilj  ecus" ' 


a  nbarriber  w  t^  ralnie.  vhidi 

Tix^  iu*  ve  isTY  ioooved  Waller  Sraa's  Juiuibls  doidry 
^t  h  v?7fr  c:3^rao>xexmllT,  vidZ^  lie  ic«Bcki  hk  vaj  to  iune. 
'^'^isc  v»  2aT»  t?  ST  of  iim  af»  be  msuBfd  d^  prondcrt 
yxiT^/z  wik^  lr»T»r=re kis erer  woo  for  iti  yvCut  isUson  lUe- 
t  .=1%.  sms  ZKOfsvilT  be  mcire  brief.  Tke  tbice  jeus  between 
xvz^Zk  ^.<  1?*'M  mad  tie  srcinr  of  l^OSw  be  spent  pudr  at 


labovr.  Abea^j  bis  acqnuntance  was 
fc'.'^jit.  xrx  oclj  br  bis  Deiebboors  of  rmr  dccRci.  bot  by 
^zij^^ff  ^rrerr  man  or  woman  disdncnisbed  in  IxaentDe  and  ait 
-iT^r^ArM::^  tLe  United  Kinsdom.  '  In  1S>LIS  |*Mamicni*  made 
I'jk  ^jfpustrvire,  \ximinz  witb  it  an  immeme  accesdon  of 
T*rrfwzi  v>  tbe  a?^>r.  In  spite  of  an  nuteuesuos  cxitiqne  in 
"1^  'tAb^yjiJzh,  Reriew"  ivbicb  bad  bv  tbis  time  become  a 
vrjrrjaz  Jf^^-J  pablicadocv.  in  fierce  bosidlitT  to  tbe  gofvniment 
i^yi  its  pjr^ljri  as  wel:  as  domestic  policr)  tbat  noiUe  poem 
w.'zlxT»d  a:  r^Ke  boondjcas  popolaritT,  and  placed  Scott  at  tbe 
l^sad  fA  d^  ll'nnz  liteiamre  of  En^liuML  and  we  mar  safelj 
v>i  of  EUiropf*-.     H?  was  Dot  leudwed  riddr  br  tbe  positian : 


v>i  of  EUiropf*-.  He  was  not  leuJcied  eiddr  br  tbe  positian ; 
2^«f  wai  be  xn^Qced  to  relax  in  bis  exenioDL  Itscdcct  was  tbe 
7  <:/ppotite.  thoogb.  in  some  respects,  bis  literarr  seal  took  a 
r  dcrecdfio.  For  example,  enided  mainlr,  no  donbc  br  die 
lytMsBL  desire  to  connteiact  wbat  be  mfaidcd  as  a  pcnucioQi 
IxAatBO^.^.  tbooeh  in  part,  perbaps.  br  indietiation  at  tbe  per- 
tona!  treatment  wbicb  be  had  receired  in  its  pafres,  be  lent 
himmif  wiUinrlj  to  a  proposal,  wbicb  was  made  in  1808,  of 
t^i^ltkg  op  a  QouterlT  Joarnal  in  opposition  to  tbe  *  Edinbmgb 
R^rrj^rw.'  Tbe  QoarterlT  JoamaL  wbicb  be  assisted  in  setting' 
afloat,  was.  as  we  need  scarcelr  obserre,  tbe  same  in  wbidi 
tii^rie  sentencses  are  printed.  Bat  iu  orifrin  was  cntiielr  dne 
V#  dke  ener^T  and  sagacitr  of  die  late  Mr.  Morrar,  wbo  bad 
alresdj  written  to  3Ir.  Canning  upon  tbe  subject,  and  tben  pnn 
cMled  in  person  to  Asbestiel  to  secure  tbe  co-operation  of  Scott 
His  proposal  was  beartilr  receired  br  Scott,  wbo  prmnised  bis 
Mm  amistance  and  tbat  of  bis  friends.  Scott  wrote  tbree  articles 
in  tbe  first  mnnber,  wbicb  appeared  in  tbe  beginning  of  1809, 

and 
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and  from  time   to  time  contributed   many  other  papers,  which 
we  collected  in  his  prose  works,* 

At  this  time,  also,  a  new  project  entered  into  his  head,  and 
ntifoTtanately  for  himself  and  all  concerned,  he  made  preparations 
to  realise  it.  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher  of  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  had  fallen  out  with  the  Ballantjnes.  He  was,  more- 
orer,  an  abettor  of  the  mischievous  principles  of  his  own  journal, 
if  not  formally  professing  them  ;  and  these  two  things  consti- 
tuted, in  Scott's  eyes,  a  grave  offence  against  morals.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  war  upon  the  Whig  bookseller  by  setting  up  a 
publishing  house,  in  opposition  tu  him,  at  his  own  door.  Vet  at 
the  moment  when  this  scheme  took  possession  of  him  he  was 
Bnder  engagements  to  different  publishing  houses,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  might  well  astound  toe  most  industrious 
of  authors.  For  one  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  out  a.  complete 
edition  of  British  novelists,  another  made  arrangements  with 
him  to  collect  the  works  and  write  a  life  of  Dryden,  a  third 
hod  engaged  him  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Ralph  Sadler's 
'State  Papers,'  and  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  '  Somers's  Tracts,' 
while  to  Constable  himself  he  was  pledged  to  a  republication 
of  Swift's  works. 

'  Conversing  with  Scott  many  years  afterwards  about  the  tumult  of 
(oigftgements  in  which  he  was  thon  involved,  he  said  :  "  Ay,  it  wa« 
enough  to  tear  me  to  pieces ;  but  tliore  was  a  wonderful  eiHlaration 
■bout  it  all.  My  blood  v/ae  kept  at  fevor  pitch ;  I  felt  ae  if  I  could 
havft  grappled  with  anything  and  everything.  Then  there  was  hardly 
one  of  idl  my  schemes  that  did  not  afibrd  me  the  means  of  serving 
Mtoe  poor  devil  of  a  brother  author.  There  were  always  huge  piles 
of  materials  to  bo  arranged,  aifted,  and  indexed ;  volumes  of  extracts 
to  be  transcribed ;  journeys  to  bo  made  hither  and  thither  for  ascer- 
tAJning  little  facts  and  dates ;  in  short,  I  could  commonly  keep  half  a 
dozen  of  the  ragged  regiment  of  PamossuB  in  tolerable  caso."  I  said 
be  most  have  felt  something  like  what  a  locomotive  engine  on  a  rail- 
way might  be  supposed  to  do  when  a  score  of  coal-waggons  are  seen 
linJuDg  themselves  to  it  the  moment  it  gets  the  steam  up,  and  it  poshes 
on  its  course,  regardless  of  the  burthen.  "  Tea,"  he  said,  laughing, 
uid  making  a  crashing  cut  with  his  axe  (for  we  were  fulling  larch 
tioes),  "  but  there  was  a  cursed  lot  of  dung-carts,  too."  ' 

It  was  amid  the  busy  throng  of  all  this  occupation  tliat  his 
rapture  with  Constable  took  place,  creating  the  desire,  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  of  fighting  the  Bibliopole  with  his  own 
weapons.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Scott  addressed  himself  to  this  new   enterprise  when 
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I  letter  to  Mr.  Moiiitt,  of  Uofceb_v  Park,  ivhkli  1 


'  My  Dkab   Sir,  ;  Edinburgh,  14th  Jan.,  1809. 

*  For  a  loug  wliilo  I  tbonglit  my  smnmons  to  London  would  have  been 
inuncdinte,  Bo  tluit  I  sliould  havu  liud  the  pleasure  to  wait  npon  yon  at 

Itokeby  Park  on  my  way  to  town Meannliile,  I  huvo  boeii  eon- 

coctiiig,  at  the  instigation  of  various  loyal  and  woU-dispoBcd  porsons,  « 
grand  echemo  of  opposition  to  the  proud  eritics  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
now  matured  in  oil  ite  branches,  and  eonBists  of  the  following :  a  new 
Beview  in  London,  to  he  colled  the  "  Quarterly,"  William  Gifford  to  bo 
the  editor;  George  Ellis,  Boso,  M>.  Canning  if  possible,  Frercand  all 
the  ancient  onli-JaeohinB,  to  he  concerned.  The  first  iiumher  is  now 
in  hand,  and  the  allies  I  hopo  and  trust  securely  united  to  each  other. 
I  have  promised  to  get  them  such  assistance  as  I  can,  and  most  happy 
Bhonld  I  ho  to  prevail  npcm  you  to  put  your  baud  to  the  ark.  You  can 
eo  easily  run  off  an  article,  either  of  learning  or  of  fun,  that  it  would 
bo  inexcusable  net  to  afford  ue  your  assistance. 

'Then,  to  turn  the  flank  of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  and  to 
avenge  myself  of  certain  impertinences  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
Whiggery,  they  have  dared  to  indulge  in  towards  me,  I  have  proposed 
to  start  against  them,  on  Whitsunday  first,  the  celebrated  printer  Bol- 
lantyno  (who  hod  the  honour  of  meeting  you  at  Ashestiel)  in  the 
&bape  of  an  Edinburgh  publisher,  with  a  long  purse,  and  a  sound 
political  creed,  not  to  mention  an  alliance  offensive  and  defouBivo  with 
young  John  Slurniy  of  Fleet  Street,  the  most  enlightened  and  activo 
of  the  London  trade.  By  this  means  I  hope  to  countetbohuice  the 
2)redominatiug  iufiuonco  ol  Constahlo  and  Co.,  who  at  present  hnvo  it 
in  their  power  and  inclination  to  forward  or  suppress  any  book,  as  they 
approve  or  dislike  its  political  tendency.  Lastly,  I  have  oauaod  the 
said  Bollantyno  to  venture  upon  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  prospectus.  I  intend  to  help  him  myself  as 
far  as  time  will  admit,  and  hope  to  procure  him  many  respectabia 
coadjutors.' 

We  know  not  in  what  terms  to  apeak  of  this  tmnsaction.  It 
would  have  been  unwise,  had  it  been  esactly  as  Scott  describes  it. 
It  was  perhaps  open  to  even  gr.iver  objections,  looking  at  it  ax 
the  facts  of  the  case  subsequently  came  to  light.  Scott  was  him- 
self a  partner  in  the  publishing,  as  he  had  previously  been  in 
the  printing  business,  and  the  only  purse  on  which  both  depended 
for  existence  was  his  own.  The  concern  never  throve.  Year 
after  year  the  necessity  fur  accommodation-bills  became  more 
urgent,  and  Scott  either  could  not,  or  did  not,  understand  that 
such  a  course  as  this  could  end  only  in  bankruptcy. 

The  year  1818  may  be  said  to  have  found  and  left  Scott  at  the 
very  height  of  his  prosperity  and  renown.      He  had   realised 
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the  ilay-dream  of  his  bo)Iiood — he  was  become  not  a  landowner 
only,  butasort  of  medieval  chieftain.  In  1811  he  had  purchased 
a  farm,  which  was  now  growa  into  a  considerable  estate.  Clartj 
Hole  had  become  Abbatsford  ;  and,  where  a  modest  cottag;e  once 
stood,  a  stately  mansion  was  rising'.  WoikIs,  well  kept  and  ar- 
ranged, were  beginning  to  feather  ihe  hills,  which,  when  they  passed 
inUi  his  hands,  were  bleak  and  bare ;  and  gardens  and  terraces, 
graccfuUy  laid  out,  looked  down  upon  the  Tweed.  There  he  spent 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  each  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing which  was  calculated  to  gratify  his  tastes  and  exercise  his 
benevolence.  His  poetry,  if  it  had  in  some  degree  declined 
in  public  favour,  was  still  universally  read ;  and  his  novels 
— the  '  Waverley  Novels '  as  they  were  called — were  in  every- 
body's hands.  How  they  began,  and  how  they  forced  their  way 
into  an  amount  of  popularity  uuite  without  jirccedent,  it  would 
be  foreign  to  liie  purpose  of  tnis  sketch  if  we  paused  to  give 
an  account.  We  content  ourselves  therefore  for  the  present,  by 
stating  that  his  works  were  the  daily  food,  not  only  of  his  country- 
men, but  of  all  educated  Europe.  His  society  was  courted  by 
K'hatever  England  could  show  of  eminence.  Station,  powei', 
wealth,  beauty,  and  genius  strove  with  each  other  in  every  de- 
tnooslratioQ  of  respect  and  worship  ;  and,  a  few  political  fanatics 
and  curious  poetasters  escepted,  wherever  he  appeared,  in  town 
or  country/  whoever  had  Scotch  blood  in  him,  'gentle  or  simple,' 
felt  it  move  more  rapidly  through  his  veins  when  he  was  in 
Scott's  presence.  The  Clerkship  of  Session,  of  which  for  five 
years  he  had  discharged  the  duties  gratuitously,  was  now  worth 
1300/.  a  year  to  him  ;  his  Sheriffdom  brought  in  300/.  more  ;  and 
the  annual  profits  of  his  novels  alone  had  not,  for  some  time,  been 
leas  than  10.000/.  a  year.  In  1815  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris,  after  visiting  the  scene 
of  that  great  man's  greatest  victory,  while  as  yet  the  wrecks  of 
war  covered  the  field.  Nor  were  external  honours  wanting. 
Towards  the  end  of  November,  1818,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  the  Chief  of  the  State  desiied  to  confer  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  a  Baronet,  which  purpose  was  carried  into  effect  two 
■years  later.  No  doubt  Scott  had  his  trials  too.  All  that  were 
[an  need  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  All  who  fancied  that 
ifiieir  merits  were  overlooked  called  on  him  to  find  an  ojienlng 
[Xor  them ;  and  one  poetess  in  particular.  Miss  Seward,  made  him 
■the  guardian  of  her  posthumous  fame — a  task  which,  had  it  been 
'nussible,  he  would  have  gladly  evaded.  But  such  troubles  hardly 
broke  tlie  apparent  quiet  of  his  existence.  To  the  outer  world,  il 
teemed  to  be,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was,  a  singularly  joyous 
'one.  We  have  seen  how  the  day  went  with  him  at  Abbotsford. 
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Here  is  a  record  and  life-like  description  of  its  progress  in  Edin- 
burgh : — 

'Brcak&st  was  liis  chief  mcaL  Before  that  came  he  had  gone 
through  the  severest  part  of  his  day's  work,  and  he  then  set  to  work 
with  the  zeal  of  Crabbers  Squire  Tovell : 

^  And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate." 

No  foxhuntcr  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  bj  more  substantial 
appliances.  His  table  was  always  provided,  in  addition  to  the  usually 
plentiful  delicacies  of  a  Scotch  breakfEust,  with  some  solid  article,  on 
which  he  did  most  hearty  execution — a  round  of  beef, — a  pasty  such  as 
made  Gil  Bias's  eyes  water, — or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a  cold  sheep's 
head,  the  charms  of  which  primitive  dainty  he  has  so  gallantly  defended 
against  the  disparaging  sneers  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  bear-leader.  A 
huge  brown  loaf  flanked  his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed  upon  a  broad 
wooden  trencher,  that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with  the  bolder 
knife.  Often  did  the  clerks'  coach,  commonly  called  among  them- 
selves the  Lively,  which  trundled  round  every  morning  to  pick  up  the 
brotherhood,  and  then  deposited  them,  at  the  proper  moment,  in  the 
Parliament  Close — often  did  this  lumbering  hackney  arrive  at  his  door 
before  he  had  fully  appeased  what  Homer  calls  '*  the  sacred  rage  of 
hunger ;"  and  vociferous  was  the  merriment  of  the  learned  Uncles  when 
the  surprised  poet  swung  forth  to  join  them,  with  an  extemporised 
sandwich,  that  looked  like  a  ploughman's  luncheon,  in  his  hand.  He 
never  tasted  anything  more  before  dinner,  and  at  dinner  ho  ate  as 
sparingly  as  Squire  Tovell's  niece  from  the  boarding-school, 

^  Who  cut  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustrums  fine. 
And  wondered  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine." 

The  only  dishes  he  was  at  all  fond  of  were  the  old-fashioned  ones 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  days  of  Saunders  Fairford ; 
and  which  rcaUy  are  excellent  dishes— such,  in  truth,  as  Scotland 
borrowed  from  France  before  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  in  her 
Italian  virtuosi  to  revolutionise  the  kitchen  like  the  court.  Of  most 
of  these  he  has,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  his  novels  found  some  oppor- 
tunity to  record  his  esteem.  But  above  all,  who  can  forget  that  his 
King  Jamie,  amidst  the  splendours  of  Whitehall,  thinks  himself  an  ill- 
used  monarch  unless  his  first  course  includes  cocky-leehie  f ' 

Scott  had  two  circles  with  which  he  associated,  while  in  Edin- 
burgh :  one  which,  comprising  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank 
and  letters,  may  be  called  his  refined  circle ;  the  other,  in  which 
Constable  and  the  Ballantyncs  play  the  part  of  amphitryons,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  his  jovial  circle.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Lock  hart's  admirable  volumes  for  a  detailed  account  of  each, 
a  description  of  which,  we  can  assure  them,  will  more  than  repay 
the  labour  of  a  perusal.  So  likewise,  to  our  great  regret,  we  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  deal  with  much  that  went  on  at  Abbotsford, 
— the  Abbotsford  hunt,  with  the  symposium  which  followed, — the 
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s  from  all  parts  of  the  wotld,  to  wtom  a 
13  always  aftbrdcil, — tbe  frequent  visits  of 
Indies  and  gentlemen  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  him  as  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate  them, — and,  still  more  attractive 
because  appealing  with  greater  force  to  our  convictions  and  sym- 
pathies, the  happy  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  among  the 
honseholds  of  Abbotsford,  Chiefswood,  Huntley  Burn,  Gala,  and 
Morton.  But  the  following  is  really  too  good  not  to  be  extracted 
Ml  length : — 

'  Bofgro  breakfast  was  over  (Lockhart  is  describing  a  day  in  October, 
1818),  the  jKist-bag  'arrived,  and  ita  contents  wore  so  numerous  that 
Lord  MelriUe  asked  Scott  what  election  was  on  hand,  not  doubting 
but  that  tbei-e  must  bo  some  very  particular  reason  for  such  a  ehoal  nf 
lettara.  He  answered  that  it  was  much  the  same  most  days,  and  added, 
■tlwagh  no  one  has  kinder  friends  in  tbe  franking  line,  and  though 
Froelmg  and  Croker  especially  are  always  ready  to  stretch  the  point 
,  of  pmile^e  in  my  favour,  I  am  uevcrfhcIesB  a  iiiir  contributor  to  the 
nnsHie,  for  I  think  my  bill  for  letters  seldom  comes  under  1501. 
ft  JMLT,  ftnd  na  to  coach  parcels,  tbcy  are  a  perfect  ruination."     He 
then  told  with  high  morrimeut  a  disaster  that  had   lately  befallon 
hnn,  "  One  morning  last  spring  I  opened  a  huge  lump  of  a  despatch, 
without  looking  how  it  was  addrcRsod,  never  doubting  that  it  had  tra- 
velled tmder  somo  omnipotent  frank  like  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
minlty's,  when  lo  and  hi^liold !  the  contents  proved  to  be  a  MS.  play 
by  a  yoong  lady  of  Nuw  York,  who  kindly  requested  mo  to  read  and 
correct  it,  equip  it  with  prologue  and  epilogue,  procure  for  it  a  fevour- 
Me  reception  from  the  manager  of  Drnry  Lane,  and  make  Murmy  or 
Conatable  bleed  handsomely  for  the  copyright ;  and  ou  inspecttog  the 
«arer,  I  found  that  I  hod  been  charged  £ve  ponnds  odd  for  tho  postage. 
This  was  bad  enongh,  but  there  was  no  help,  so  I  groaned  and  sab- 
nitted.     A  fortnight  or  bo  after,  another  pocket,  of  not  less  formidablo 
telk,  arrived,  and  I  was  absent  enough  to  break  its  seal,  too,  without 
examination.  Conceivo  my  horror  when  ont  jumped  the  same  identical 
tnoedy  of  tho  Chci-okee.  Lovas,  with  a  aeeond  epistle  from  Ibo  authoreas, 
I  statmg  that,  as  the  winds  had  been  boisterouu,  she  feared  tho  vessel 
ttniBtod  with  her  former  coumiuni cation  might  havo  foundered,  and 
teccforG  judged  it  prudent  to  forward  a  duplicate." 
'  Bcott  Hud  ho  must  retire  to  answer  his  letters  ;  bnt  that  tlio  Boelable 
td  tho  ponies  would  be  at  the  door  by  ono  o'clock,  when  be  pnrposed 
h  ia  lAow  Midrose  and  Dr3-bnrgh  to  Lady  Melville  and  atiy  of  the  rest 
L«if  the  party  that  choso  to  accompany  them ;  adding  that  bis  son  Walter 
1  wnuld  leail  auybody  who  preferred  a  gun  to  tho  likeliest  place  for  a 
I  bUttkcoek,  and  thai  Charlie  Pordic  (Tom's  brother)  would  attend  upon 
t  Str.  Wilson  and  whoever  else  cboso  to  try  a  cast  of  the  salmon-rod. 
I  Hi  withdrew  when  all  tlihi  was  arranged,  and  appeared  at  the  time 
appoiutud,  with,  perhaps,  a  dozen  letters  scaled  lor  the  post,  and  a 
_  ooMah-tiUTcel  addressed  to  James  Ballantync,  which  he  dropped  at  the 
Fl  faDii|)ilco-gatc  aa  wo  drove  to  Mclmso.     Seeing  it  picked  up  by  a  dirty 
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urcliin,  and  carried  into  a  hedge  pot-honse,  where  half-a-dozen  non- 
descript wayfarers  were  smoking  and  tippling,  I  could  not  but  wonder 
that  it  had  not  been  the  fate  of  some  one  of  those  innumerable  packets 
to  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands,  and  betray  the  grand  secret.  That 
very  morning  we  had  seen  two  post-chaises  drawn  up  at  his  gate,  and  the 
entiiusiastic  travellers,  seemingly  decent  tradesmen  and  their  familieSy 
who  must  have  been  packed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  lounging 
about  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  at  his  going  forth.  But  it  was  im- 
possible in  those  days  to  pass  between  Melrose  and  Abbotsford  without 
encountering  some  odd  figure,  armed  with  a  sketch-book,  evidently 
bent  on  a  peep  at  the  Great  Unknown ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
some  of  these  pedestrians  looked  as  if  they  might  have  thought  it  very 
excusable  to  make  prize,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  a  MS.  chapter  of  the 
«'  Tales  of  My  Landlord." ' 

When  Scott  first  began  to  write,  he  was  communicative  almost 
to  a  fault.  All  who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  were 
informed  of  his  projects  and  their  results.  This  habit  he  began  to 
lay  aside  after  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake '  made  its  appearance,  and 
by  and  by  he  went  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Tlie  *  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick  '  having  partially  failed — if  we  can  speak  of  that 
as  a  failure  which  was  a  success  only  not  quite  so  decided  as 
those  which  preceded  it — ^and  some  misgivings  in  regard  to 
*  Rokeby '  having  risen  in  his  own  mind,  he  put  forth,  almost 
simultaneously  with  this  latter  work,  the  *  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main/  which  he  passed  upon  the  world  as  the  work  of  his 
friend  William  Erskine.  The  experiment  appears  to  have  satis- 
fied himself;  and,  when  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  com- 
plete the  prose  tale  of  *  Waverley,'  which  had  been  long  beg^n 
and  laid  aside  for  five  years,  he  put  on  a  disguise,  which 
was  never  absolutely  laid  aside  till  necessity  compelled ;  yet 
which,  almost  from  the  outset,  sufficed  to  mislead  only  the 
crowd.  Besides  that  the  secret  was  confided  originally  to 
ten,  and  ultimately  to  thirty  individuals,  scarcely  a  well-in- 
structed outsider  failed,  after  a  while,  to  attribute  the  authorship 
of  those  matchless  stories  to  the  right  person ;  so  that,  when  at 
last  the  avowal  came,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  surprised  even 
those  who  listened  to  it.  Alas,  alas !  the  avowal  came  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  distressing  ;  for  which  already,  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  possible  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  preparations 
were  m  progress. 

As  early  as  1810,  when  the  *Lay'  had  reached  its  eleventh, 
and  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake '  its  fifth  edition,  the  affairs  of  the 
publishing  and  printing  establishments,  over  which  the  Bal- 
lantynes  presided,  began  to  show  signs  of  falling  into  con- 
fusion.    How  Scott,  with  the  facts  then  brought  to  his  notice, 
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couM  allow  himself  to  remain  a  partner  in  these  firms,  and  how, 
so  lemaininfj.  he  had  the  tementj  to  indulge  his  appetite  tor  land, 
tulding:  field  to  field,  and  farm  to  farm,  must  always  remain 
a  mystery.  So  keenly  was  he  affected  by  the  tidings  which  his 
partners  conveyed  to  him,  that  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
looking  for  employment  abroad.  He  would  have  certainly 
iiccom[>anicd  Mr,  Dundas,  afterwanls  Lord  Melville,  to  India, 
had  that  statesman  gone  out,  as  he  was  at  one  moment  expected 
to  do,  as  Governor-General.  Mr.  Dundas  did  not,  however,  go 
t«  India;  and  Scott,  carried  awny  in  part  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Ballantynes,  and  in  part  by  his  own  sanguine  temperament, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  vessel  would  yet  stagger  through, 
and  assented  to  an  extension,  continually  increasing,  of  the  system 
of  accommodation  bills.  So  things  proceeded;  the  houses  of 
business  always  reeling  and  just  able  from  time  to  time  to 
stand  apon  their  feet,  while  he  laid  out  large  sums  on  the 
exjHnsion  and  adornment  of  his  estate  and  castle.  Other 
warnings  came,  one  in  1S12  so  startling  that  it  induced  Scott  to 
make  op  his  difference  with  Constable,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
publishing  business,  which  had  so  ruinously  disappointed  him. 
If  he  had  gr)ne  further  then,  and  ceased  to  connect  himself 
with  the  printing  house,  the  latter  must  have  doubtless  become 
bankrupt ;  but  he  would  have  been  saved.  A  mistaken  sense  of 
honour,  we  firmly  believe,  constrained  him  to  turn  aside  from 
this  prudential  course,  and  every  successive  year  gave  him  more 
«nd  more  reason  to  repent  it.  But  whatever  was  his  anxiety, 
he  marvellously  concealed  it.  When  his  friend  and  first  patron, 
Charles  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  died,  he  was  inconsolable,  just 
as  he  had  been  on  the  demise  of  the  amiable  Duchess. 
While  he  was  launching  his  two  sons  into  life,  the  eldest  as 
»  cornet  nf  dragoons,  the  second,  first  to  Oxford,  and  by-and-by 
as  u  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  closest  observer  could  not 
discern  the  very  faintest  token  of  uneasiness  about  him  on  his 
own  account.  As,  also,  he  rejoiced  in  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter  with  Lockhart,  so,  by-and-by,  the  union 
<rf  his  eldest  son  with  a  Fifeshire  heiress  appeared  to  delight 
him.  At  last,  however,  the  crash  came.  The  year  1825  will  be 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  to  Scott  and  to  the  broken  reed  on  which  he 
had  too  long  leaned,  it  proved  fatal.  We  must  decline  going  into 
theineidenlsof  that  terrible  crisis.  Enough  is  done  when  we  state 
that  it  did  not  come  without  warning.  Over  and  over  again 
Scott   remonstrated    against    some    of  the    measures  which  his 

?irtners  proposed,  and  positively  refused  to  join  them  in  others, 
et  with  astounding  self-delusion  he  believed   that  the  storm 

waiihl 
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would  blow  over,  and  that  by  energy  and  perseverance  that 
success  would  yet  be  attained,  to  which  his  sanguine  counsellors 
pointed.    The  results  are  well  known. 

Just  as  his  affairs  were  clouding  over,  Scott  began  to  keep  a  diary. 
It  is  upon  the  whole  a  sad  record.  He  had  spent  the  summer 
of  1825  in  atour  through  Ireland,  where  the  reception  awarded 
to  him  was  enthusiastic,  and  he  intensely  enjoyed  the  grotesque 
kindness  of  the  most  grotesque  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  August,  he  returned  through  Wales  and  Cumberland  to 
Abbotsford,  where  he  received  many  visitors,  among  others 
Tom  Moore,  Mi*s.  Coutts,  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  His 
outward  bearing  was  what  it  had  ever  been,  calm,  genial,  hos- 
pitable, kind.  Yet  the  iron  wsts  piercing  into  his  soul,  and  the 
agony  produced  by  it  found  fit  expression  in  his  journal.  For 
example,  on  the  14th  of  December,  after  his  removal  to  Edin- 
burgh (the  diary  seems  to  have  been  begun  only  on  the  20th  of 
November)  we  have  this  entry : — 

'  Affairs  very  bad  again  in  the  money-market.  It  must  come  here^ 
and  I  have  far  too  many  engagements  not  to  feel  it.  To  end  the 
matter  at  once,  I  intend  to  borrow  10,000Z.,  with  which  my  son's 
marriage  contract  allows  me  to  charge  the  estate.  This  will  enable 
me  to  dispense  in  a  great  measure  with  bank  assistance,  and  sleep  in 
spite  of  thunder.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is — this  business  makes  me 
a  little  bilious,  or  rather  the  want  of  exercise  during  the  Session,  and 
this  late  change  of  the  weather  to  too  much  heat.  But  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  dcmce  on  the  green  ere  carelessness,  or  hope  of  gain,  or 
facility  of  getting  cash,  shall  make  mo  too  rash  again,  were  it  but  for 
the  disquiet  of  the  thing.' 

A  brave  and  wise  resolve  this — but  it  came  too  late.  Four 
days  subsequently  he  wrote  thus — 

'  Dec.  18.  For  myself,  if  things  go  badly  in  London,  the  magic  wancl 
of  the  Unknown  will  be  shivered  in  his  grasp.  Ho  must  thenceforth 
be  termed  the  Too-well-known.  The  feast  of  fancy  will  be  over  with 
the  feeling  of  independence.  He  shall  no  longer  have  the  delight  of 
waking  in  the  morning  with  bright  ideas  in  his  mind,  hasten  to  commit 
them  to  paper,  and  count  them,  monthly  as  the  means  of  planting 
such  scaurs,  and  purchasing  such  wastes ;  replacing  dreams  of  fiction 
by  other  prospective  visions  of  walks  by 

'*  Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves ; 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves." 

^  *  This  cannot  be ;  but  I  may  work  substantial  husbandry,  i.  e.,  writ© 
history  and  such  concerns.  They  will  not  be  received  with  the  samo 
enthusiasm ;  at  least  I  much  doubt,  the  general  knowledge  that  an 
author  must  work  for  his  bread,  at  least  for  improving  his  pittance, 
degrades  him  and  his  productions  in  the  public  eye.  Ho  falls  into 
the  second-rate  rank  of  estimation.     ^ 

"While. 
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"  While  the  Iiamess  sore  gnlls,  imd  tlte  Bpur  liie  eide  goads, 
Tlio  high-mettled  racer  'b  a  hack  un  the  road." 

'  It  is  a  bitter  thought ;  but  if  tears  start  at  it,  lot  thorn  flow.  H7 
heart  clings  to  tho  place  I  have  created.  There  is  ecoicc  a  tree  in  it 
that  does  uut  owe  its  oxistoocc  to  me.' 

What  aa  insight  tlicsc  sentences,  written  from  a  full  heart, 
give  us  into  the  character  of  the  man.  A  lofty  principle,  canied 
tr)  excess,  becomes  in  Itis  case  a  snare ;  and  aiming  always  at 
the  highest  place,  he  forgets  that  though  it  may  lie  won,  it 
cannot  be  permanently  retained  by  measures  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  sober  judgment,  'Where  there  is  a  secret  there  is 
always  something  wrong.'  This  is  true  in  every  Instance,  and 
its  truth  was  never  more  distressingly  iliustratcd  than  in 
his.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  Scott  was  no  more  capable 
of  lending  himself  deliberately  to  a  fraud  than  he  was  of  com- 
mitting murder.  Vet  what  can  be  thought  of  the  egregious  self- 
deceit  of  one,  who,  priding  himself  on  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
business,  and  wise  in  theory,  as  his  letter  to  his  friend  Terry 
ihnws,  could  yet  for  so  many  years  stand  upon  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  without  appearing  to  know  it?  James  Ballnnlyne  has  repre- 
sented this  matter  in  a  deuth-bcd  memorandum,  from  which 
Lockhart  quotes  without  disputing  its  fairness  :— 

'  I  must  hero  say  that  it  woe  one  of  Sir  Walter's  wookDeEses  to 
ihrink  too  much  frum  luvkiug  evil  in  the  face,  and  that  he  was  apt  to 
euty  a  great  deal  too  far,  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  tho  evU  thereol"  I 
do  not  think  it  was  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  catastrophe  that 
he  became  fully  convinced  it  was  impending —if,  indeed,  his  feelings 
ever  reached  the  length  of  conviction  at  all.  Thus  at  tho  loat,  his 
furtitndo  was  very  sorely  tried,' 

We  will  not  dwell  at  lenpjth  upon  the  break-up  of  this  great 
and  good  man's  fortunes.  There  was  no  parrying  the  blow.  It 
fell,  and  Sir  Waller  was  ruined.  He  might,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  done  as  other  traders  do,  surrendered  bis  property, 
and  gone  through  the  bankruptcy  court,  in  which  case,  with  bis 
popalarity  still  as  great  as  ever,  it  was  more  than  priibable  that, 
aTuT  getting  rid  of  his  annoyances,  he  would  have  realised 
a  second  fortune,  larger  and  more  secure  than  the  first.  But  to 
this  his  gallant  spirit  would  not  stoop.  He  put  his  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  private  trustees.  His  creditors  generously,  though, 
as  the  event  proved,  not  for  themselves  unwisely,  accepted  tho 
arrangement,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  off  every 
shilling  that  Le  owed,  or  dying  in  the  attempt.*      Observe  how 

manful  ly 

•  Tbe  itliw  of  Ballaotyue  ami  Co.,  at  ttie  time  of  tlicir  failure,  anioiinleJ  to 
117,0001.  The  ercdhora  were  eveiituuUy  paid  in  full.  Scott  had,  in  Iiia  Ufelime, 
rcdiiocd  tbe  debt  to  SI.OOU/,,  wliicli  wus  aisuburged  bj-  ~ 
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manfully  he  expresses  himself  on  the  occasion.  There  is  as 
much  of  nature  in  this  burst  of  confidence  as  ever  showed  itself 
in  his  fits  of  despondency,  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  add, 
that  from  the  spirit  of  the  resolve  here  enunciated  he  never 
afterwards  departod. 

*  Jan,  22,  1820.  I  fool  neither  dishonoured  nor  broken  down  by  the 
bad — now  really  bad  news  1  have  received.  I  have  walked  my  last  over 
the  domains  I  have  planter] — sate  the  last  time  in  the  halls  I  havcbnilt. 
But  death  wuuld  have  taken  them  from  me,  if  misfortuno  had  spared 
tliom.  My  poor  pcoplo  whom  I  loved  so  well  I  There  is  just  another 
die  to  turn  up  against  riio  in  this  nm  of  ill-luck,  i.e.,  if  I  idionld  break 
my  magic  waud  in  tbc  fall  from  this  elejdiant,  and  lose  my  popularity 
with  my  fortune.  Then  Woodstock  and  Bony  may  both  go  to  the 
paper-maker,  and  I  may  take  to  smoking  cigars  and  drinking  grog,  or 
turn  devotee,  and  intoxicate  the  brain  another  way.  In  prospect  of 
absolute  ruin  I  wonder  if  they  would  let  mo  leave  the  Court  of 
Session.    I  would  like,  methinks,  to  go  abroad 

"  And  lay  my  bones  far  from  the  Tweed." 

But  I  find  my  eyes  moistening,  and  that  will  not  do.  It  is  odd,  when 
I  set  myself  to  work  doggedly y  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  I  am  exactly 
the  same  man  that  I  ever  was — neitlier  low-spirited  nor  digtrait.  In 
prosperous  times  I  have  sometimes  felt  my  fancy  and  powers  of  lan- 
guage flag,  but  adversity  is,  to  mo  at  least,  a  tonic  and  bracer ;  the 
fountain  is  convidsed  from  its  innermost  recesses,  as  if  the  sjpirit  of 
afliiction  had  troubled  it  in  his  passage.  Poor  Mr.  Pole,  the  liarper, 
sent  to  oiler  me  500/.  or  GOO/.,  probably  his  all.  There  is  much  good 
in  the  world  after  all.  But  I  will  involve  no  friend,  either  rich  or 
poor.  My  own  riglit  hand  shall  do  it,  else  I  will  be  done  in  the  slang 
language,  and  undone  iu  common  imrlance.  .  .  .  Well,  exertion,  exer- 
tion, 0  Invention,  rouse  thyself!  May  man  bo  kind  I  may  God  be 
propitious !  The  worst  is,  I  never  nuito  know  Avhcn  I  am  right  or 
wrong,  and  Ballantyne,  who  does  knt)w  in  some  degree,  will  fear  to 
tell  me.  Lockhart  would  be  worth  gold  just  now,  but  ho,  too,  might 
be  too  dilTidcnt  to  speak  broad  out.  All  my  hope  is  in  the  continued 
iudulgenco  of  the  public' 

The  above  extract  shows  that  Scott,  like  other  men  of  energy 
as  well  as  genius,  found  his  best  escajx*  from  care  in  constant 
employment.  Formerly  he  had  made  a  |)oint  of  la3*ing  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  aside  by  one  o'clock  in  the  day.  Now  he  worked 
double  tides,  rising  early,  sitting  late,  and  not  unfrequentiv 
depriving  himself  of  out-doors  exercise  altoijother.  He  had 
undertaken  to  write  for  Constable  a  '  Life  of  Napoleon,*  which 
was  to  come  out  in  two  volumes.  The  subject  grew  upon  him, 
it  was  followed  up  eagerly  and   painfully,  and  covered   in  the 

monies  arising  from  his  life  insurances  and  the  a(l\ranccs  made  by  Mr.  Gadell 
upon  his  copyright  property  and  lilerarj'  remains. 

end 
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Mil  nine  volumes.     It  constituted  for  two  jears  the  mnin  object 

i>/h«  literary  care,  yet  by  no  means  engrossed  it.      '  Woodstock,' 

wmI  ibe  'Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,'    series  after   series,'  as 

"ell  as  articles  for  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  went  forward   wJtE 

ix,pari  jxuua ;  thus  proving  that,  in  his  cnse  at  least,  change  of 

labour  could  be  accepted  as  relaxation.      Nur  was  this  aU.     He 

fonnd  it  necessary  in  1826,  with  a  view  to  render  his  biography 

as  accurate  as  possible,  to  inspert  the  documents  laid  up  in  the 

Foreign  Offices  of  England  and  France,  and  paid,  in  consequence, 

risits  of  some  duration,   both  to  London  and  Paris.     On  these 

occasions,  as   well   ia  going    as    returning,    he    was  Lockhart's 

guest,   and  found  himself  just  as  much  as  ever  the  observed  of 

ftll  observers.      George  IV.  commanded  bis  presence  at  Windsor, 

where,  in  the  fishing  temple  on  Virginia   Water,  ho  seems  to 

have    spent  two  pleasant   days.     Rogers,  Moore,   Croker,   Lord 

Dudley,  Sir    Thomas    Lawrence,    Theodore    Hook,    and    many 

e  such  like,  met  him  at  his  son-in-law's  table.      He  was  die 

guest  also  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Peel,  and  of  Croker, 

then  Secretary  to  the  Admlrally,  where  the  leading  statesmen 

>f  the  day  assembled  tu  do  him  honour.     Here  ia  the  entry  of 

>ne  such  day  ;— 

'  Nov.  16.  Breakfasted  with  Rogers,  withmy  daughters,  audLockhort. 
KogeiB  was  exceedingly  entertain iiig  in  hie  dry,  qiiiet,  sarcastic 
oaimor.  At  cloven  to  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  who  gave  mo  n 
bundle  of  remarks  on  Buonapoi'to's  "Buseian  Campaign,"  written  in 
his  carriage  during  hie  late  missioa  to  St.  Fetersbiu-gh.  It  is  fnri' 
onsly  scrawled,  and  the  Bussiau  nmneB  hard  to  distinguish,  but'it  shall 
Ao  me  yeoman's  service.  Thence  I  passed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where 
X  concluded  my  cxtraoia.  Lockhurt  and  I  dined  at  the  Admiralty 
4tu  grand  convert.  No  less  than  five  Cabinet  Minifitcre  were  presout 
— Canning,  Uusldsson,  Melville,  Peel,  and  Wcllingtou,  with  sub- 
Mcretuies  by  the  biu>bel.  The  cheer  was  excellent,  but  the  presence 
of  too  many  men  of  distingnished  rank  and  power  always  freezes  the 
ootrreiBation.  Each  lamp  shines  brightcRt  when  placcil  by  itself: 
when  too  close  they  ucutralise  each  other.' 

So  wrote  the  man  on  whose  head  Fate  might  be  said  to  he 
now  pouring  out  the  full  vials  of  her  wrath.  Besides  the  entire 
loss  of  fortune,  he  was  by  this  time  a  widower;  for  in  April 
of  this  same  year  Lady  Scott  had  died,  while  he  was  from  home. 
The  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  bad  been  wont  to  dispense  a 
generous  hospitality,  was  sold  ;  and  as  often  as  business  carried 
him  to  the  Scotch  metropolis  be  inhabited  a  lodging.  His 
<-ouTage  never  failed.  He  fought  the  battle  of  the  Scottish 
banking  system  in  bis  letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  and 
commenc«l  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'     It  was  at  this  time  that 
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lie  judged  it  expedient  to  remove  the  veil  which  had  long 
in  reality  to  cover  his  connection  with  the  Waverley  Novels. 
It  had  become,  in  fact,  a  necessary  proceeding:  because  to  a 
republication  of  these  talcs,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  both  he  and 
his  friends  looked  for  the  surest  means  of  discharging  the  obli* 
gations  under  which  he  lay.  Yet  the  avowal  of  the  authorship 
at  a  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  over  which  he  presided,  took  the 
general  public  a  good  deal  by  surprise.  It  was  done,  however, 
with  excellent  grace,  and  operated  as  it  seemed,  as  a  sort  of  relief 
to  his  own  feelings.     Alas  !  the  end  was  drawing  on. 

After  completing  the  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  *  Scott  again  visited 
London  in  1828,  where  the  first  decided  manifestations  of  the 
complaint  under  which  he  by-and-by  succumbed  showed  them- 
selves. In  the  February  preceding  (he  went  to  London  in  April) 
we  find,  indeed,  in  his  journal  an  entry  which  shows  that  the 
mischief  was  already  begun.  He  had  worked  unusually  hard, 
dashing  off  forty  printed  pages  of  his  story,  when,  dining  after- 
wards in  company  with  some  old  friends,  an  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  him  that  he  was  living  a  second  life,  that  ^  nothing  that 
jmssed  was  said  for  the  first  time,  that  the  same  topics  had  been 
discussed,  and  the  same  persons  had  stated  the  same  opinions 
on  them/  He  tried  to  reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
hallucination  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  old 
friends  were  likely  to  say  over  again  to  each  other  much  that 
they  had  said  before.  *  But  the  sensation  was  so  strong  as  to 
resemble  what  is  called  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  or  a  csdentore 
on  board  of  ship,  when  lakes  are  seen  in  the  desert  and  sylvan 
landscapes  in  the  sea.'  He  was  much  distressed  by  it,  and  the 
more  that  several  glasses  of  wine  which  he  took  only  augmented 
the  disorder,  and  that  something  of  it  remained  with  him  on 
the  following  day.  In  London  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was 
almost  more  marked.  He  had  met  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright,  who  charmed  the  company  with  singing  some  of  her 
own  sweet  music,  and  especially  delighted  Sir  Walter  with  the 
air  which  she  had  set  to  his  beautiful  song  in  the  *  Pirate  :' — 

*  Farewell,  farewell,  the  voice  you  bear.' 
Lockhart  thus  describes  what  followed  : — 

^  He  was  sitting  by  me,  at  some  distance  from  the  lady,  and  whis- 
pered, as  she  cloBed,  "  Capital  words :  whose  arc  they  ?  Byron's,  I 
suppose,  but  I  dou*t  remember  them."  He  was  astonished  when  I  told 
him  that  they  were  his  own,  in  the  *  Pirate.'  He  seemed  pleased  at 
the  moment ;  but  said  the  next  minute,  ''  You  have  distressed  me ;  if 
memory  goes,  all  is  up  with  me,  fur  that  was  always  my  strong 
point."' 

The 
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Tbe  srntptoms  did  not,  however,  return  ;  so  he  laboured  on. 
'Anne  of  Geierstein'  in  due  time  made  its  a|ipeamnce,  and  he 
llien  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  what  he  called  the  '  inairnum 
«|m!,'  i.  e.,  tlie  preparation  of  a  collected  edition  of  the  whole  of 
llie  Waverlcj  Novels,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The 
luccess  of  the  undertaking  was  immense.  Cudell  had  proposed 
tn  begin  with  an  impression  of  7000,  but  so  numerous  were 
iBe  applications  that  he  advaoced  the  edition  to  12,000,  and 
the  actual  sale  amounted  to  35,000  per  month.  Scott  saw  in 
itls  a  prospect  of  speedily  ridding'  himself  and  the  printing- 
Limse  of  their  embarrassments,  and  went  about  his  daily  task — 
wliith  was  that  of  a  giaot — ia  great  glee.  The  '  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
fwher'  were  in  immense  favour.  Tbe  'History  of  Scotland,' 
which  he  had  promised  to  Longmans  for  *  Lardner's  Cyclopicdia,' 
toade  progress.  Tbe  '  Quarterly '  received  repeated  contribu- 
tiims,  and  preparations  were  set  on  foot  fi)r  bringing  out  an 
iilostnited  edition  of  his  poems.  And  here  it  is  but  just  to  the 
teemory  of  one  of  his  great  admirers  that  we  should  notice  the 
iianimmble  part  wliirh  the  late  Air.  Murray  took  in  pro- 
moting the  latter  scheme.  Scott  had  purchased  up  all  his  copy- 
rights except  the  fourth  share  of '  Alarmion,'  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Murray.  He  wrote  to  his  soo-in-law  Mr.  Lockhart,  pro- 
jNising  to  purchase  this  also,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Murray 
OJmtelf.  The  generous  Bibliopole  would  not  sell  for  money 
»liat  he  valued  far  above  its  worth  in  the  market,  but  in  the 
WiJiomeat  manner    be   presented    it    to    Scott,    as    'an  act  of 

Eiteful  acknowledgment  for  benefits  already  received.'  Mr, 
nray  had  been  early  associated  with  Constable  and  Balian- 
tjne  in  Scott's  literary  undertakings,  and  with  great  regret  with- 
drew from  the  connexion,  because  he  became  convinced  (as  he 
bied  to  convince  Scott  hiniself)  that  the  reckless  nature  of 
&eir  speculations  must  end  in  ruin. 

But  the  energies  had  been  overtaxed  ;  and  a  nature  warm, 
pnerous,  and  afiectionate,  was  sorely  tried  by  many  deaths  among 
most  dear  to  it.  Erskine  was  dead,  GlfTord  was  dead  ;  so 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  though  last 
lot  least,  so  was  Tom  Furdie,  who  bad  expired  suddenly.  This 
(iter  misfortune  afferted  him  quite  as  much  as  any  calamity  of 
be  kind  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

'I  have  lost,'  he  writes  to  CadcU,  ou  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1823,  'my 
2  nod  Suthfol  servant,  my  fiictutnm,  and  am  so  shocked  that  1  really 
bih  to  be  quit  of  the  country,  and  safe  in  towu.  I  have  this  day  hud 
in  in  his  grftTo.' 

The  life  which  Sir  Walter  thenceforth  led  was  one  of  sheer 
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labour.  Rarely,  and  never  without  a  pang  of  regret,  would  he 
relax  bis  mind  by  entering  into  society  of  any  kind.  Tk 
warnings  which  had  startled  him,  while  they  were  yet  leoenl^ 
appeared  to  have  lost  their  terrors,  and  he  strained  the  iiift* 
chine  as  if  it  were  labour-proof.  It  was  a  fatal  error.  On  dtt 
15th  of  February,  1830,  a  third  seizure  took  him,  at  once  mm 
marked  in  its  immediate  character  and  in  its  effects  morean 
during.  He  had  returned  from  the  Parliament  House  at  two 
o'clock,  and  was  examining  certain  papers  which  an  old  hdj 
had  brought,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  revise  and  coneet 
for  the  press.  The  old  lady  sat  beside  him,  and  when  he  loie 
to  dismiss  her  a  slight  convulsion  was  seen  to  agitate  his  fsoe; 
He  staggered  into  tfie  drawing-room  and  fell  flat  on  the  flooi^ 
apparently  insensible.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  bled  hinu 
He  was  cupped  again  in  the  evening,  and  gradually  recoveied 
the  possession  of  speech  and  the  rest  of  his  faculties.  The  blow 
was,  however,  struck  ;  for,  though  the  outer  world  heard  nothing 
of  the  incident,  and  he  was  able  to  go  about  as  usual,  submitting 
to  the  most  rigid  diet  and  otherwise  living  by  rule,  he  wtt 
never  the  same  man  again.  He  covered  day  by  day  inna* 
merable  pages  of  manuscript,  producing  almost  simultaneously 
his  *  Letters  on  Demonology '  for  Murray's  *  Family  Library,* 
and  a  further  series  of  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.'  But  even  in 
the  former  of  these,  the  *  Letters  on  Demonology,'  evidence  of 
fading  powers  is  perceptible ;  and  in  the  stories  from  French 
history,  which  make  up  the  latter,  both  words  and  arrangement 
are  cloudy.  He  persevered,  however,  and  wrote  at  the  same 
time  his  Scottish  History  for  'Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,'  a  work 
certainly  not  worthy  of  its  high  parentage. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  these  works  that  an  amtnge- 
ment  was  completed  which  for  some  time  previously  had  been  in 
contemplation.  The  Government  of  the  day  had  determined  <m 
reducing  two  out  of  the  five  Principal  Clerkships  of  Session,  and 
Sir  Walter  was  noted  for  a  retirement  We  confess  that  on  look- 
ing back  upon  that  transaction,  the  treatment  which  he  received 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  liberal.  A  career 
such  as  his  ought  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  test 
of  office  life.  He  had  done  more  by  his  writings  to  improve 
the  tastes  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  his  countrymen  than  any 
individual  then  living ;  and  being,  as  all  the  world  knew,  in 
pecuniary  straits — burdened  with  liabilities  which  he  refused 
to  cast  from  him  except  by  honourably  and  rigidly  paying  off 
the  last  farthing — it  would  have  been  rather  a  just  than  a 
generous  act  had  the  Government  assigned  to  him  for  life  the 
full  amount  of  his  salary.     This,  however,  was  not  done.     But 
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exact  account  bciti^  taken  of  the  years  and  months  of  his 
rvice,  lie  was  pensioned  off,  like  an  ordinary  copying  clerk, 
_illi  800/.  a  year.  No  doubt  a  hint  was  dropped  that  some 
kpecial  pension  might  be  procured  for  him ;  but  from  this,  n*ith 
Itonest  pride,  he  turned  away.  '  My  friends,'  he  says  in  his 
diary,  before  leaving  office,  '  were  desirous  to  patch  up  the 
deficiency  with  a  pension.  1  did  uut  sec  well  how  they  could  do 
this  without  being  charged  with  obloquy,  which  they  shall  not 
be  on  my  account.'  When  the  above  entry  was  made,  Eng- 
land had  fallen  upon  troublous  times.  The  cry  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  had  been  raised  in  high  <|uarters,  which  Sir 
Walter,  true  to  the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  resisted  ;  and  a 
pension  specially  conferred  on  him  just  before  the  Duke  went 
out  of  office  would  have  been  at  once  looked  upon,  and  not 
unnaturally,  as  a  job.  For  pensions  stank  in  men's  nostrils, 
and  Scott  was  by  far  too  manly  to  endure  that  odium  himself  or 
Toluntarily  to  throw  it  upon  others.  But  to  a  Treasury  minute 
assigning  to  the  author  of  '  Waverley  '  the  full  pay  of  his  clerk- 
ship for  life  not  a  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  opposition. 

The  loss  of  the  Clerkship  involved  a  change  in  his  domestic 
habits,  of  which  the  results  were,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful 
hcnefit.  He  could  not  aSbrd,  with  a  diminished  income,  to  keep 
two  houses ;  and,  having  no  special  business  drawing  him  to 
Edinburgh,  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  live  entirely  at  Abbotsfurd. 
'  Such  a  break  in  old  habits,'  says  Lockbart,  '  is  always  a  serious 
experiment ;  but  in  bis  case  it  was  particularly  so,  because  it 
involved  his  losing  during  the  winter  months,  when  men  most 
need  society,  the  intercourse  of  almost  all  that  remained  to  him 
of  dear  familiar  friends.  He  had,  besides,  a  love  for  the  very 
•tones  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  thought  that  he  was  never  again  to 
ileep  under  a  roof  of  bis  own,  in  his  native  city,  cost  him  many 
a  pang.'  Another  consideration  weighed  more  perhaps  wilh 
liis  family  than  with  himself.  Who  could  tell  how  soon  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fit,  which  had  so  alarmed  them,  might  occur  ?  and, 
■without  medical  assistance  ready  at  band,  what  was  his  valuable 
'life  worth?  It  is  melancholy  to  read  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  smuggle  into  the  household,  under  the  guise  of  an  amanuensis. 
Mome  clever  young  doctor ;  and  that,  when  the  proposal  was 
rejected,  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  '  his  friendly  surgeon,'  secretly  in- 
S^cted  a  confidential  servant  how  to  use  a  lancet  We  never 
looked  upon  a  sadder  picture  than  the  following  touching  sen- 
nce«  portray : — 

'  Affiictiou,  OG  it  happened,  lay  henry  at  this  time  on  tho  kind  house 

Huntley  Burn  also.     The  eldest  Miss  Ferguson  waa  on  hor  death- 

and  thus,  when  my  wife  aud  I  wore  obliged  to  moTO  Bouthwards 
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at  the  bcginniDg  of  wintor,  Sir  Walter  was  left  ahnost  entirely  depcn 
dent  on  his  daughter  Anne,  William  Laidlaw,and  the  worthy  dometti 
whom  I  have  named.  Mr.  Laidlaw  attended  him  occasionally,  as  an  ami 
naensis,  when  his  fingers  were  chilblained,  and  often  dined  as  well  a 
breakfasted  with  him ;  and  Miss  Scott  well  knew  that  in  all  ciicimi 
stances  she  might  lean  to  Laidlaw  with  the  confidence  of  a  nieoe  or  i 
danghter.  A  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  never  devolyed  npon  av 
man's  friend  than  Mr.  Laidlaw  had  about  this  time  to  encoonter.  It 
could  not  wntch  Scott  from  hour  to  hour — above  all,  he  could  no 
write  to  his  dictation  without  gradually,  slowly,  most  reluctantly  taknij 
home  to  his  bosom  the  conviction  that  the  mighty  mind,  which  he  hai 
worshipped  through  more  than  thirty  years  of  intimacy,  had  kM 
something,  and  was  daily  losing  something  more,  of  its  energy.  Th 
faculties  were  there,  and  each  of  them  was  every  now  and  then  du 
playing  itself  in  its  full  vigour ;  but  the  sagacious  judgment,  th 
brilliant  fimcy,  the  unrivalled  memory,  were  all  subject  to  occasioni 
eclipse — 

"  Along  the  chords  the  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made." 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused,  and  looked  round  him,  like  one  half-waking 
from  a  dream  and  mocked  with  shadows.  The  sad  bewilderment  o 
his  gaze  showed  a  momentary  consciousness  that,  like  Samson  in  th 
lap  of  the  Philistine,  *^  his  strength  was  passing  from  him,  and  hi 
was  becoming  weak  like  unto  other  men.''  Then  came  the  stron| 
effort  of  aroused  will—  the  cloud  dispersed  as  if  boforo  a  current  o 
purer  air — all  was  bright  and  serene  as  of  old — and  then  it  clofie< 
again,  as  in  yet  deejxir  darkness.' 

We  must  liurrj  over  the  remainder  of  this  tale,  which  grows 
chapter  by  chapter,  more  melancholy.  Scott  would  work 
Another  and  a  more  severe  fit  of  paralysis  scarcely  kept  hin 
idle  a  fortni^rht,  and  remonstrance  and  advice  were  alike  un 
availing.  '  Count  Robert '  was  completed,  and  *  Castle  Danger 
ous'  begun.  In  order  to  obtain  a  vivid  impression  of  th« 
scenery  of  that  tale,  he  undertook  with  his  son-in-law  a  joumej 
into  Lanarkshire.  He  had  suffer ed  grievous  wrong  at  Jed 
burgh,  where,  going  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate,  he  waj 
stoned  and  even  spat  upon  by  the  mob.  The  people,  at  ever 
stage  of  the  expedition  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  treatec 
him  with  marked  respect ;  and  he  was  greatly  moved  by  it 
Having  accomplished  his  object  he  went  on  to  Alilton-Lockhart, 
the  seat  of  Lockharfs  elder  brother,  the  AI ember  for  Lanarkshire 
where  a  very  small  party  of  old  friends  was  gathered  to  meet  him 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Elliot  Lockhart  of  Borthwickbrae,  had,  lik( 
himself,  been  sorely  stricken.  Each  saw  in  the  other  the  ravagcj 
of  disease,  and  they  embraced  with  great  emotion  ;  but  botl 
forgot  the  directions  of  their  medical  attendants,  and  the  result 
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were  Blartling.  Scott  had  promised  over-niglit  to  visit  hla  friend 
on  his  way  home ;  but,  on  the  morrow,  a  messenger  arrived  to 
Sf  that  Burthwickbrae,  on  reaching  his  own  house,  had  fallen 
io  another  fit  and  was  despaired  of.  Immediately  Sir  Walter 
linw  his  host  aside,  and  besought  him  to  lend  him  horses  as  far 
■)  Lanark,  for  he  must  return  home  at  once  ;  nor  would  he  listen 
to  any  persuasions  of  delay.  '  No,  William,'  was  his  answer, '  this 
is  a  sad  warning  ;  I  must  hence  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  I  put  that  text 
aany  a  year  ago  on  my  dial-stone ;  but  it  often  preached  in 
rain.' 

The  return  to  Abbotsford  was  for  more  rapid  than  the  out- 
ward journey  ;  and  '  Castle  Dangerous '  was  resumed,  continued, 
kad  finished.  But  the  brain  could  stand  no  more.  He  was 
accordingly  persuaded  to  seek  some  rest,  and  to  seek  it  in  Italy, 
where  his  son  Charles  was  then  an  attache  at  Florence.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  James  Graham,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  once,  on  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
JUiilertook  to  place  a  frigate  at  his  disposal,  lliis  was  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  whom  Sir  Walter  rertainly  did 
not  support,  and  as  such  it  was  fully  appreciated.  'Things,' 
he  exclaimed,  when  the  communication  was  made  to  him, 'arc 
still  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen ;  but  woe  is  me.  They  have  bo 
undermined  the  state  of  society,  that  it  will  hardly  keep  togethei- 
when  they  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.' 

He  had  no  wish  to  leave  Abbouford  till  the  summer  was  over : 
■«nd  his  removal  was  not  pressed,  On  the  contrary,  having 
Completed,  for  the  present,  all  his  tasks,  he  seemed  in  compara- 
-tive  idleness,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  loved  him  dearly,  to 
out,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  enjoyment. 
At  last  the  summer  wore  itself  out,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
imber  Sir  Walter  departed,  attended  by  his  daughter  Anne  and 
rkhsrt  his  son-in-law,  for  London.  Mrs.  Lockhart  had  set 
the  20lh  to  make  ready  for  them,  and,  on  the  28th,  after  a 
y  spent  at  Ilokeby,  they  reached  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park. 
»lt  was  no  longer  able  to  frequent  the  society  which  had  always 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  The  time,  indeed,  would  have 
been  unfavourable  for  dissipation  had  he  been  either  able  or  willing 
to  encounter  it,  for  the  Reform  struggle  was  at  its  height.  A  quiet 
dinner  or  two,  with  small  assemblies  in  the  evening,  were  all 
fliat  his  strength  would  now  bear.  These  he  enjoyed.  But  he 
,li«d  left  bis  beloved  Tweed-side  in  search  of  health,  nnd  to  that 
ebject  all  others  were  to  be  made  subservient.  The  Government 
■howed  infinite  zeal  in  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
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tis  voyage,  and  on  the  23i<l  of  October  he  set  out,  attended  by^ 
his  eldest  son,  for  Portsmouth.     Here  the  Barham,  one  of  dta  | 
finest  frigates  id  the  service,  lay  to  receive  him  ;  and  in  charge  1 
of  a  skilful  and  pleasant  oflicer,  Captain  I'igot,  he  sailed  from  I 
England.     Malta  was  the  first  point  reached,  though  they  went  out  1 
of  the  way  that  he  might  see  in  transitu  a  submarine  volcano,  which  f 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  was  known  as  Graham's  I 
Island.      Indeed,   wherever  he    desired    to  go,    thither    Captain  f 
Pigot  was  prepared  to  carry  him.     But  we  need  not  stop  to  de>  I 
scribe  either  the  voyage  or  the  manner  of  his  existence  in  Malta    , 
and   Naples.     All  men  vied  one  with  another  to  do  him  honour. 
But,  alas !  the  vast  intellect  clouded  rapidly  over,     A  consultation 
of  physicians  in  London  had  ascertained,  before  he  departefl,  that 
softening  of  the  brain  was  begun  ;  and  day  by  day,  and  almost  hour 
by  hour,  disease  made  progress.     It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  should  give  his  mind  absolute  rest,  but  he  would  work. 
He  projected,  and  actually  began,  a  romance  in  Malta  on  the  siege 
of  that  island,  and  nearly  finished  itj  as  well  as  another  shorter  J 
talc,  entitled    'Bizarrn,*  after  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  i 
Naples.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Sir  William  Gell,  s 
divert  his  attention,  led   him  to  visit  all   the  more  remarkablsj 
places  in  the  kingdom.     He    looked   upon   them  with  intcre 
only  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  awaken  in  his  mind  recollection] 
of  similar  scenes  in  Scotland. 

VVc  never  read  s  sadilcr  story  than  the  narrative  of  his  1 
visit  to  the  Continent.  Lockhart  has  told  it  admirably  ;  makitu 
wise  use  of  the  materials  with  which  such  men  as  Sir  William  Gel 
and  Mr,  Cheney  supplied  him.  The  scraps  from  Scott's  remarkl 
on  men  and  things,  which  these  gentlemen  have  preserved, 
most  touching,  both  fur  tlieir  acuteness,  and  for  the  deep  pathol 
which  pervades  them.  Take  the  following.  Mr.  Chenej 
speaking  of  Scott  at  Rome,  just  after  the  death  of  Goethe  I 
been  communicated  to  him  :- 

'  He  spoke  of  Goethe  with  regret ;  ho  had  been  in  correspondeii 
with  him  before  his  death,  and  had  purposed  visiting  him  at  Wee 
on  returning  tu  England.  I  tuld  him  I  had  been  to  see  Goethe  ti 
year  before,  and  that  I  fuond  lii"'  well,  and,  though  very  old,  in  ti 
perfect  possoesiou  of  all  liifi  facultiea.  "Of  all  his  fucultiosl"  ha 
replied ;  "  it  is  much  bolter  to  din  than  to  survive  thom,  and  better 
still  to  die  than  to  livo  in  tbo  apprehension  of  it;  but  tbo  worst  of 
all,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "  would  have  beon  to  have  survived  their 
partial  loss  and  yet  tu  bo  conscious  of  his  state."  He  did  not  ueom, 
however,  to  bo  a  great  admirer  of  some  of  Goethe's  works.  "  Much  of 
his  popularity,"  ho  observed,  "  was  owing  to  pieces  which  in  his  latter 
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momeats  ho  miglit  have  wished  recftlled."  Ho  epojce  with  nmcli  feeling. 
I  uuivtred  that  he  must  derive  great  conaolation  in  the  reflection  that 
hia  Dim  popularity  was  owing  to  uo  sach  caueo.  He  remained  silent 
for  a  moment,  with  his  eyes  fiieJ  on  the  ground  :  when  he  raised  them, 
8»!ia  shook  me  h^  the  hand,  1  perceived  that  his  li^ht-biue  ejo  Bporkled 
ffilli  nniuuul  moisture.  He  added,  "  I  am  drawing  neat  to  the  close 
of  my  career :  I  am  fast  ahiiffliiig  off  the  stage.  I  have  been,  perhaps, 
the  must  Toluminons  author  ol'  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 
tliiuk  that  I  have  tried  to  unsettle  no  men's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's 
ptisciplee,  and  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  on  my  death-bed  I 
thonid  wish  blotted."  ' 

Sir  Walter  bad  become  very  impatient  to  return  home.  All 
llie  charms  of  Italy  were  a  burtbcti  to  liim,  and  on  the  16th  of 
April  that  journey  began  wliich  ended  at  Abbotsford.  What- 
ever was  possible  to  gnitify  his  wishes,  and  soothe  his  irritability, 
wu  dune  by  his  sua  Charles  and  the  faithful  servant  Nicolsoo, 
who  attended  hira.  They  passed  by  Venice,  through  the  Tyrol, 
Munich,  Ulm.  and  Heidelberg,  to  Frankfort;  but  nothing  in 
these  several  places,  not  even  'the  fondly  anticipated  chapel  at 
Innsbruck,'  arrested  his  attention.  At  Majeuce  he  went  on 
bwtnl  a  Rhine  steam-boat,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of 
that  unrivalled  river;  but  as  soon  as  his  carriage  was  resumed 
>l  Cologne  he  relapsed  into  indifference.  At  Nimeguen  another 
•poplectic  seizure  occurred,  which  tasted  some  minutes;  but 
being  bled  by  Nicolson  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and 
Wily,  at  Rotterdam,  took  sbi]>  for  London,  He  arrived  at  the 
Sl  James's  hotel,  Jcrmyn  Street,  in  possession,  by  fits  and  starts, 
of  bis  faculties,  and  that  was  all.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, and  one  whom  he  dearly  loved.  Dr.  Ferguson,  were  in  con- 
■lant  attendance  upon  him  ;  and  the  several  members  of  his 
biniiy  never  left  him,  escept  for  repose.  Nor  was  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  confined  within  the  domestic  circle.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  from  the  royat  family  to  the  hackney-coach- 
nan  plying  in  the  streets,  all  classes  of  persons  were  earnest  in 
their  inquiries  about  him.  The  following  sentences  we  copy 
from  the  MS,  diary  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  whose  sad  loss  to  society 
Vui  to    themselves    his    many  friends  have  not    yet  ceased  to 


i/y  29,  1834.— Sir  Walter  lay  on  the  second-floor  back  room  of 
It.  Jame*"8  Hotel,  in  Jennyii  Street.  Ho  was  attended  by  his 
nl  servant  Nicolson,  who  lifted  him  out  [of  bed]  with  the  ease 
hild.  I  never  saw  anything  mure  magnificent  than  his  chest  and 
The  head,  as  he  lay  on  the  pillow,  with  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
TL  back,  seemed  bat  slightly  t<i  swell  above  the  throat.  Ho  wou 
il,  l±i.—No.  247.  i:  calm, 
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calm,  bat  never  collected,  during  the  time  bo  was  in  Jennyn  Steeet 
Still,  ho  cither  imagined  himself  in  tho  steamboat,  or  the  noise  cf  Urn 
carriages  in  the  street  brought  up  the  last  election  al  Jedbnzgh,  lAm 
he  had  been  pelted. 

*  Strange  thing  it  is  for  palsy  to  arrest  the  whole  emnBt 
of  thought  in  tho  mind  at  the  moment  at  which  it  occurs.  I  onofi 
know  a  musician  who,  while  putting  on  his  stoddngSi  fell  down  in  as 
apoplectic  fit.  Ho  survived  one  month,  and  during  this  tine  mil 
nothing  but  **  damn  the  stockings,"  and  in  that  fidth  died. 

*  His  constant  yearning  to  return  to  Abbotsford  aft  Issft  osnsoil  Sr 
Henry  Halfurd,  Dr.  Holland,  and  myself  to  consent  to  his  remofsL  B 
was  on  a  calm,  clear  evening  of  tho  7th  of  July,  1882,  that  eveiy  nn- 
paration  was  made.     He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  fsbcing  the  window,  mob 
permitted  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  to  fall  on  his  iHufte^  tt* 
covered  head.  Eound  his  body  a  large  loose  wrapper  had  been  thron* 
His  eye  was  so  bright  and  calm  that  Lockhart  and  myself  both  i^ 
marked  its  vigorous  lustro— only  it  betokened  little  or  no  inftarestiB 
the  events  before  him,  but  appeared  Ughtod  by  inward  thraghftiL    Hi 
suffered  himself  to  bo  lifted  into  his  carriage,  which  was  in  the  statflL 
A  crowd  had  gathered  round  it,  and  I  observed  that  more  than  ose 
gentleman  walked  his  horse  up  and  down  to  gaze  on  the  wreck  c£  As 
author  of  '^  Waverley."    His  children  were  all  deeply  a£GMited.    IbL 
Lockhart  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  wept  bitterly.    CShaite 
Scott,  Lockhart,  and  Major  Scott  wero  sad.  The  first  looked  wretched; 
tho  second  was  i>ale,  absorbed,  and  impatient ;  the  last  was  the  Issit 
affected.    Thus  surrounded  by  those  nearest  to  him,  he  appeared,  while 
yet  alive,  to  bo  carried  to  his  tomb ;  for  such  was  the  efieeft  on  my 
mind  of  the  long  procession  of  mourning  firiends.' 

Thirty-five  years  have  run  their  course  since  the  events  here 
recorded  befcl ;  thirty-three  since  the  record  was  made.  Of  all 
the  individuals  connected  with  it,  Including  the  recorder  himaRlf^ 
only  one  now  walks  this  earth ;  and  the  few  outside  that  cirdei 
who  In  more  happy  days  were  privileged  from  time  to  time  to 
come  within  it,  I'eel  while  they  look  round  as  some  solitary 
mariner  may  be  supposed  to  do,  who  has  escaped  indeed  from 
the  wreck  on  which  his  ship-mates  have  perished,  but  only  to 
watch  the  tide,  which  on  its  rise  must  sweep  him  from  the  rock 
to  which  he  clings. 

Sir  Walter  continued  In  this  state  during  his  voyage  to  Leith, 
and  throughout  the  brief  interval  of  his  rest  In  Edinburgh. 

*  They  placed  liim  in  his  carriage,  and  he  lay  in  the  same  torpid 
state  during  the  first  two  stages  on  tho  road  to  Tweodside.  Bat  as 
we  dcsccndcKl  the  Yale  of  Gala,  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by 
degrees  it  was  obvious  tliat  he  was  recognising  tho  features  of  tSbaA 
familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or  two — '<  Gala 
Water  !  surely — Buckholm  I  Torwoodleo  I  "    As  wo  rounded  the  hill 
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tX  I^kdhope,  and  tlio  oatlino  of  the  EildonH  biirEt  on  him,  Le  1>eoamQ 
greatly  excited ;  and  tvliea  tumiog  himself  on  the  couch  his  vyu  caught 
t  Icmgth  his  own  towers,  eX  the  distanco  of  a  milo,  he  epruug  up  with 
cry  of  delight.' 

It  required  all  the  strength  of   Lockhart    and  his  servant  to 
leep  him  from  leaping  out  of  the  carriage. 

The  return  to  Abbotsford  acted  upon  him  as  a  breath  of  air 
acts  upon  a  fire  which  is  djing  out  for  lack  of  fuel.  He  recog- 
nised and  bailed  William  Laidlaw,  who  stood  at  the  hall-tloor 
It)  receive  him.  He  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over  his 
dt^s,  as  they  fawned  on  him  and  licked  his  hands.  He  slept 
•Qondly  that  night,  and  awoke  on  the  morrow  perfectly  conscious 
and  collected.  They  procured  a  Bath-chair  from  Huntley  Burn, 
ud  be  was  wheeled  up  and  down  fur  some  time  on  the  turf,  and 
among  the  rose-beds  of  his  garden,  then  in  full  bloom.  At  his 
own  desire  they  nest  wheeled  him  through  his  rooms,  and  he 
kept  saying  as  he  moved,  *  1  have  seen  much,  but  nothing  like 
my  ain  house  ;  give  me  one  turn  more.' 

The  delusion  had  come  over  him  when  in  Malta,  that  all  his 
debts  were  paid  off,  and  that  the  future  would  be  to  him  a 
otinore  perfect  enjoyment  than  the  past,  A  different  per 
took  possession  of  him  soon  after  he  found  himself  at  home 
agiin;  and  casting  aside  the  plaids  with  which  they  had  covered 
liita  in  his  chair,  he  said,  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  *  This 
ii  sad  idleness,  1  shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  if 
I  don't  set  it  down  now.  Take  me  into  my  room  and  fetch  me 
tiie  keys  of  my  desk.' 

'  He  solicited  this  so  oarnestly,'  Bays  Lockhart, '  that  we  could  not 
refuse;  his  daughter  went  int<)  his  study,  opened  his  writing-desk, 
ttul  laid  paper  and  pens  in  the  usual  ardor,  and  I  then  moved  him 
Ifutjugh  the  hall  and  into  the  spot  where  ho  had  always  been  accus- 
taual  to  work.  When  the  chair  was  placed  at  the  desk  and  ho  found 
himself  in  his  old  position,  lio  smiled  and  thanked  us  and  said,  "  Now 
give  me  my  pen  and  leave  lue  a  Little  to  myaelf."  Sophia  put  the  pen 
into  Lis  hand,  and  he  endeavoured  to  close  his  fuigers  upon  it,  but 
they  refused  their  office  and  it  dropped  on  the  paper.  Ho  «mk  back 
among  his  pillows,  silent  tears  rolling  down  his  checks;  but  com- 
poding  himself  by  and  by,  ho  motioned  to  mo  to  wheel  htm  out  of  doOTs 
ugaiii.  Laidlaw  met  us  at  tho  porch,  and  took  hie  turn  of  the  chair, 
Sir  Walter,  after  a  little  while,  ogain  dropped  into  slumber.  When 
be  ma  awaking,  Laidlaw  said  to  mo,  "  Sir  Walter  has  Iih^  a  little 
lepoBc."  "  No,  Willie,"  said  he,  "  no  repose  for  Sir  Walter  hut  the 
gme,"  The  team  again  rushed  from  his  eyes,  "  Friends,"  said  ho, 
"  doa't  kit  me  expose  myself— get  me  to  bed." ' 

They  got  him  to  bed,  and  he  never  rose  from  it  more. 

E  2  '  About 
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'  About  half-past  ono  pji  .,  on  the  21st  of  Soptombery  1832, 
Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  H 
a  beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open,  am 
perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  and 
as  they  knelt  round  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  oh 
his  eyes.' 

So  lived  and  died  one  of  the  g^^atest  writers,  one  of 
noblest  men,  whom  Britain — may  we  not  say  Europe? — 
produced.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  failings,  and  we  have 
scrupled  to  lay  them  bare.  Few  indeed  Uiat  have  ever  li 
could  better  endure  to  have  their  failings  exposed.  Bat 
merits,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual,  were  of  so  transrendei 
nature  that  they  cast  quite  into  the  shade  errors,  which  had  tl 
root  neither  in  vice  nor  in  meanness,  but  in  an  imaginaf 
pretematurally  gigantic.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  as  much 
earnest  when  he  sot  all  Scotland  agog  to  greet  the  arrival 
George  IV.,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  to  bring  back 
Stuarts  to  the  capital  of  their  forefathers,  llie  glass  from  wh 
the  King  drained  his  whisky  to  the  ])oet's  health,  on  the  quarl 
deck  of  the  Royal  yacht,  would  have  been  laid  up  among 
most  sacred  relics  at  Abbots  ford,  had  it  not  been  crushed 
pieces  by  an  accident.  In  like  manner  his  own  manner  of  ] 
on  Tweed-side,  his  Abbotsford  hunts,  his  joyous  carouses,  tra: 
ported  him  back  to  times  when  moss- trooping  was  a  mai 
occupation.  There  is  not  one  of  his  tales,  whether  in  prose 
verse,  which  fails  to  show  upon  the  face  of  it  that  the  scei 
which  are  therein  described  were  as  much  realities  to  him  ai 
he  had  lived  through  them.  It  was  this  chronic  state  of  hal 
cination,  indeed,  this  inability  to  free  himself  from  the  spells 
enchantment,  which  not  only  gave  all  the  colouring  to  his  b 
romances,  but  made  the  man  himself  what  he  was.  He  could 
more  help  buying  up  land,  building  a  castle,  dressing  its  wa 
with  trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  and  emblazoning  its  n 
with  the  quarterlngs  of  noble  families,  than  he  could  helpbreathii 
Yet  how  generous  he  was,  how  gentle,  how  considerate  in  all  1 
dealings  with  all  who  approached  him ;  how  unselfish,  how  ti 
to  his  friendships,  how  willing  to  forget  and  to  forgive  wronj 
by  whomsoever  committed  I  Only  once,  in  his  whole  life,  is 
known  to  have  acted  with  rudeness  to  any  one,  and  that  w 
when  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  late  Lord  Holland,  bccau 
Lord  Holland  had  spoken  ungenerously,  as  he  conceived,  oi 
favourite  brother  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  Scott's  grc 
personal  courage  there  could  be  no  doubt.    He  had  some  opp< 
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tsnities  of  proving;  this  in  his  scuffles  witli  demucratg  tind 
rioters  in  early  life  ;  ami  later,  when  General  Gourgaud  blustpretl 
about  what  had  been  written  of  that  gentleman's  proceedings 
M  St-  Helena,  he  anticipated  a  challeng'e  nnd  was  ready  to 
accept  it.  His  sunse  of  knightly  honour  was,  indeed,  keen  to  a 
'■pree. 

Qualities  like  these,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  are  always 
popular;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott,  they  are  combined 
with  the  genius  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  nations,  they  give 
to  their  possessor  a  place  in  the  people's  love  which  no  other 
eminence  can  command.  Proofs  of  the  veneration  in  which 
ill  classes  held  him  greeted  Scott  wherever  he  went.  Twice, 
)n  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  this  was 
ibown  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  the  accom- 
Jiliihed  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lord  Byron,  describes  that 
while  he  was  standing  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  spectator  of  the 
coronation  feast,  he  observed  Sir  Walter  trying,  but  in  vain,  to 
make  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  a  seat  which  had  been 
icserve<l  for  him.  'There's  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  said  Mr.  Harness 
•Inud,  '  let  us  make  way  for  him.'  There  was  no  need  for  more. 
The  throng  pressed  itself  back  so  as  to  make  a  lane  for  Scott, 
md  he  passed  through  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The 
sutte  night,  walking  home  with  a  friend,  they  fell  upon  a  part  of 
the  street  which  was  guarded  by  the  Greys,  and  by  whicli  orders 
*ere  given  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  'Take  my 
irni,  Sir  Waller,'  said  his  friend,  'and  we  will  go  elsewhere.' 
What  Sir  Walter?'  demanded  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
ttrtjr.  *Sir  Walter  Scotl'  was  the  reply.  'Whail  Sir  Walter 
icotl!*'  exclaimed  the  sergeant.  '  He  shall  get  through  any  how. 
Make  room,  men,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  our  illustrious  countryman  1 ' 
Ami  way  was  made.  Similar  to  this  was  the  incident  which 
hefel  when  George  IV.  was  in  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  was  pro- 
'J!eeding  with  Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  up  the  High-street,  to 
^ow  him  the  CEistle,  The  throng  was  great,  and  Mr.  Peel 
"diserved,  'Are  you  not  afraid  that  these  good  people  will  mob 
,  out  of  admiration  for  you?'  '  Oh,  no,'  was  the  reply  ;  'they 
e  too  full  of  loyalty  at  this  moment  to  care  for  anything  else.' 
was  not  so ;  the  mob  soon  recognised  their  favourite,  and  they 
did  not  hustle  or  incommode  him,  but  they  greeted  him  with 
cheers  as  if  he  had  been  the  King. 

As  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Border — his  'own  people,' as  he  called 
item — to  them  he  came  as  near  to  the  condition  of  a  leading 
chieftain  in  their  clan  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  do.     The  sheriff's  will  was  law  to  his  humbie 
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neighbours — the  sherifl^s  sorictj  the  greatest  enjojment  of  ^leir 
lives.  '  Eh  I  Meg,'  said  a  Bolder  farmer  to  his  wife,  as  he  un- 
(Ircasei)  to  go  to  bed,  after  an  Abbotsford  hunt-dinner,  '  I  wish  I 
could  sleep  a  towmonl.  There's  naethlng  worth  living  for,  biom 
the  Abbotsford  hunt  and  the  dinner.' 

Scott's  personal  appearance  was  striking  and  peculiar.  In 
height  he  surpassed  the  middle  size.  His  shoulders  were  broad, 
his  chest  wide,  his  arms  strong,  his  hands  large.  But  for  the 
shrunken  limb  he  would  have  been  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  stal- 
wart Lidilesdale  yeoman.  His  features  were  not  regular:  his 
eyes  grey,  and  deeply  set  in  their  sockets  ;  his  forehead  broad  and 
high,  but  not  particularly  so.  When  in  repose  his  countenance 
was  heavy ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  fancy  appealed  to  than  it 
lighted  up,  and  eye  and  mouth  became  alike  expressive  of  emo- 
tion— either  ludicrous  or  pathetic.  His  voice  was  pleasing,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  music ;  he  read  well,  but  with  a  strong 
Scottish  accent.  His  conversation  overflowed  with  humour  ;  and 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  other  men,  he  seemed  always  to 
look  for  something  to  praise.  No  imui  ever  lived  who  won  so 
many  friends  and  made  so  few  enemies.  Absence  of  all  literary 
«nvy  and  jealousy  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
character.  Lord  Byron  might  well  say  Scott  could  be  jealous 
of  no  one. 

It  was  decided  that  Sir  Walter's  funeral  should  be  conducted 
in  a  very  unostentatious  manner,  only  the  oldest  of  his  friends 
being  invited  to  be  present  The  coffin  was  home  to  the  hearse 
and  from  the  hearse  to  the  grave  by  his  old  domestics  and  foresters, 
who  petitioned  that  no  mercenary  hand  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
it  Vet  of  voluntary  followers,  as  soon  as  the  procession  set  for- 
ward, the  throng  was  so  great  that  the  carriages  alone  extended 
over  more  than  a  mile.  All  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages 
through  which  the  coii^ge  passed  turned  out  in  black,  and  with 
heads  uncovered.  The  wide  enclosure  of  the  Abbey  grounds 
was  filled  in  like  manner;  and  amid  profound  ami  reverential 
silence  Archdeacon  Williams  read  the  service.  Sir  Walter  sleeps 
beside  his  wife  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers ;  and  at  his  feet 
lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  John 
Gibson  Lockhart. 
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Abt.  II. — Leaves  from  tlie  Jouma}  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, from  1848  to  1861.  Edited  by  Arthar  Helps.  London, 
1868. 

t  [WIS  work  must  be  considered  as  the  supplement  nf  that 
I  volume  of  royal  authorship  which  in  our  last  number  we 
brought  before  our  readers.  It  is  a,  record  of  that  daily  life 
to  which  the  former  book  so  tnuchingly  alluded  ;  and  whatever 
of  direct  biography  future  volumes  may  yet  give  us,  and  however 
skilfully  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  may  execute  bis  task,  nothing: 
from  another  hand  can  have  the  interest  which  this  possesses,  nor 
can  any  retrospect  be  animated  with  the  living  power  which 
belongs  to  notes  such  as  these  of  the  days  which  are  passed — ^jotted 
down  at  the  time  with  no  thought  of  publication,  but  only  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  happy  heart,  fixing  in  an  enduring  record  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  impressions  with  which,  in  a  sunshine  life 
spent  in  high  moral  and  intellectual  companionship,  it  was  being 
daily  ennobled.  The  volume  consists  of  journals  written  by 
the  Queen  during  excursions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
They  have  the  charm  which  perfect  naturalness  combined  with 
exquisite  gracefulness  might  give  to  another  writer  ;  but  from 
their  actual  writer  they  have  a  far  higher  interest.  They  sen-e, 
as  nothing  which  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it  could 
aervc,  to  set  before  her  people  the  real  tone  of  the  life  which 
their  Queen  has  been  for  so  m.tny  jears  continually  leading; 
its  simplicity,  its  truthfulness,  its  bigb  family  affect ionateness,  its 
thorough  sympathy  with  all  around  the  royal  persons  who  form 
the  centre  of  the  group,  an<l  who,  even  in  hours  of  unusual  rest 
from  public  business,  are  still  engaged  in  discharging  family 
duties  with  a  care  and  kindness  which  few  households  could 
equal,  and  perhaps  none  surpass. 

But  tliough  this  insight  into  the  Royal  Family  is  the  main 
interest  of  this  volume,  to  which  we  must  return,  and  of  which 
WB  must  give  some  exhibition  in  the  way  of  extracts  from  these 
pages,  there  is  about  such  a  volume  as  this  another  interest  be- 
side this  which  is  so  direclly  personal. 

The  elements  of  future  history  are  stored  in  such  a  narrative. 
What  would  we  not  give  to  have  such  a  diary  of  Henry  VII., 
when,  after  having  won  bis  throne,  he  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate the  subjects  amongst  whom  he  made  his  carefully- 
planned  progresses;  or  such  journals  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth, 
the  sovereign  who,  of  all  who  have  sat  upon  our  ancient  throne, 
was  the  most  given  to  excursions  through  all  her  dominions. 
The  short   frnginentary   notices   which   we  do    possess  of  sucb 
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royal  tours  of  old,  only  make  us  feel  the  more  acutely  how  pre- 
cious such  relics  would  be.  We  have  one  such  record  of  the 
first  progress  made  by  Henry  VII.,  when  the  storms  through 
which  his  succession  to  the  Crown  was  effected  had  been  suf- 
ficiently calmed  to  allow  of  his  coronation,  and  he  set  out  iq 
1486  to  show  himself  as  King  throughout  his  wide  dominion. 
We  shall  preserve  the  irregular  and  capricious  spelling  of  the  old 
Cotton  MSS.,  and  give  it  exactly  as  it  may  yet  be  read  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  what  terms  itself  'A  short  and  brief 
Memory  by  license  and  correcyon  of  the  first  Progress  of  our 
Soveraigne  Lorde  King  Henry  the  VII.  After  his  noble  Coro- 
nation, Cristcmas,  and  Parlement,  holden  at  his  Paleys  at 
Westrnr.  towards  the  north  parties  :* — 

'  In  the .  .  .  daye  of  Marcho  he  rode  his  Hers  well  and  nobly  accom- 
panycd,  at  Segnt  Johns  of  London,  and  rode  to  Waltbam,  and  from 
thens  the  highway  to  Cambrigo  where  his  Grace  was  honourably 
receyvedo  both  of  the  Universite  and  of  the  Towne.  And  £rom  thence 
he  rode  by  Huntingdon,  Stamforde,  and  to  Lincolne,  and  then  his 
Grace  kepte  right  devoutly  the  Holy  Fest  of  Ester :  and  full  like  a 
Cristen  Pr3mce  harde  his  dyvine  servyce  in  the  Cathedral  Churche 
and  in  no  pryve  Chapell :  and  on  Shere  *  thursday  he  had  in  the 
Bysshoppes  Halle  xxix  pore  men  to  whom  he  humbly  and  cristenly 
for  Crysten  love  with  his  noble  handes  did  washe  ther  fete,  and  gave 
as  grete  almcs  like  as  other  hys  noble  Progenitors  Eynges  of  England 
have '  been  accustomed  aforetyme :  and  also  on  Good  Friday  after  all 
his  offering  and  observances  of  halowing  of  Byngesf  after  dynor  gave 
marvelous  grete  sumes  of  money  in  grotes  to  poore  people,  beaidea 
grete  alms  to  poor  Frears,  Prysoners,  and  Layars  house  of  that  conn- 
trey  :  and  on  Sheer  Thursday,  Good  Fryday,  Ester  Even  and  ^ster 
day  the  Byssbop  of  that  See  dyd  the  Dyvyne  Servyce,  and  the  Kynge 
hemself  kept  every  day  thus  .  .  .  and  that  same  weke  he  removed  unto 
Nottingham.'  \ 

How  charming  would  it  be  to  have  Henry's  own  record  of  this 
*  riding  forth  on  his  Hors,'  well  and  nobly  accompanied  ;  to  know 
what  he  really  felt  towards  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  how 
its  high  authorities  received  him  ;  what  he  ate  and  drank ;  and 
how  he  fared  in  the  High  Halls  at  Stamford  and  in  the  grand  old 
Palace,  which  at  Lincoln  looked  out  over  the  wide-spread  cham- 
paign of  Lincolnshire. 

But  of  all  our  sovereigns  perhaps  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  said, 
took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  royal  progresses,  and  certainly  none 


*  Shtre  or  Sheer  Thursday,  so  called  from  the  preparation  iflade  by  shaving 
and  cutting  the  hair  for  Easter, 
t  For  medical  use  against  epilepsy,  &c. 
t  Ex  Ub.  Cotton,  Julias  XII.,  fol.  504. 

could 
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cotiM  have  yielded  incidents  which  it  would  be  more  delightful 
tofnllow  closely  from  the  hand  of  the  royal  pen  than  those  which 
must  have  befallen  her.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  deep  State 
motives  which  have  been  suggested  for  these  frequent  pilgrimages, 
■s  having  been  undertaken  in  order  tu  reduce  the  potver  of  some 
whom  she  suspected,  by  the  expense  which  they  inflicted  on  her 
hosts.  She  eeems  to  have  wished  to  see  things  with  her  own 
eyes ;  moreover,  she  evidently  enjoyed  not  a  little  the  incense  so 
freely  burned  before  her  in  the  great  provincial  bouses  where  she 
baited.  There  was,  too,  apparently  about  her  a  certain  restless- 
ness of  temper,  which  was  jierbaps  bred  partly  from  the  unset- 
tledness  of  her  early  years  and  partly  from  the  strange  and 
unhappy  circumstances  of  her  unmarried  condition  after  she 
became  Queen.  From  her  accession,  accordingly,  almost  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  she  was  a  great  traveller  through  England, 
visidng  in  succession  most  parts  of  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berk- 
ihiie,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Essex,  Suffolk,  Wiltshire.  These  migrations  were  continued 
till  1602,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death. 

la  the  days  of  her  early  troubles,  Elizabeth  had  known  other 
progresses  than  these  to  which  after  her  coming  to  the  throne 
she  was  so  much  devoted.  After  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion 
(1554),  which  she  lay  under  some  suspicion  of  favouring,  when, 
at  the  end  of  May,  she  was  delivered  from  close  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  she  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Sir  Heniy 
Bedingfield  and  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,'  to  the  royal  manor 
of  Woodstock.  The  first  night  of  her  journey  she  lay  at  Hich' 
mond,  where — being  watched  all  night  by  the  soldiers,  and  all 
access  of  her  own  private  attendants  utterly  prohibited — she 
began  to  be  convinced  that  orders  had  been  given  to  put  her 
privately  to  death.  The  next  day  she  reached  Windsor,  where 
»he  was  lodged  in  the  Dean's  house.  She  then  passed  to  Lord 
Williams'  seat  at  Ricot,  in  Oxfordshire,  where,  to  Bedingfield's 
great  disgust,  she  'was  verie  princclie  entertained,'  Arriving  at 
VVoodstock  she  was  kept  in  the  Gate  House  of  the  Palace,  and 
her  expectations  and  feelings  may  be  gathered  from  three  lines 
which  Holinshed  records  her  to  have  written  with  a  diamond  on 
her  chamber  window  : — 

'Much  fiuspected,  byj"  mo 
Nothing  proved  can  be, 

Quoth  ElizabotU  prisoner.' 

Having  after  many  months  obtained  her  release,  she  set  out 
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on  her  first  day's  journey  from  Woodstock  to  Ricot  In  sucli 
tempestuous  weather  that  'her  hood  and  the  attire  of  her  head 
were  twice  or  thrice  blown  off' — disarrangements  of  her  drcst 
which  she  was  compelled  to  remedy  under  a  hed^  near  the 
roail,  as  Bedingfield  would  not  suffer  her  to  make  use  of  a 
neighbouring  gentleman's  house  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
remembrance  of  these  early  trials  made  her  love  to  haunt  the 
same  places  when  at  the  noonday  of  her  power  she  could  visit 
them  in  the  pride  of  her  sovereignty ;  for  Woodstock  and 
'  Rycort '  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  of  her  progresses,  and 
are  the  scenes  of  some  of  her  grandest  receptions.  Thus,  in 
15^2,  having  been  '  entertained  magnifically  '  by  the  Lady  Russell 
at  Bissam,  and  the  Lord  Chandos  at  Sudly,  where  she  was  wel- 
comed as  the  'Queene  of  this  island,  the  wonder  of  the  world 
and  Nature's  glory,'  she  passed  on  to  Ricortc,  where  on  Sun- 
day, being  received  in  the  garden  with  '  sweete  musicke  of 
sundry  sorts,  she  is  presented  with  gifts  which  purport  to  come 
from  all  quarters :  an  "  Irish  lacque,"  bringing  her  a  Darte  of 
gold  set  with  diamonds,  with  this  motto  in  Irish,  1  Sy  onely  for 
my  sovereign;  a  shipper  from  Flanders  delivered  a  kev  of  guide 
set  with  diamonds,  with  this  motto  in  Dutch,  I  onlie  open  to 
you ;  a  French  page  brings  a  sword  of  golde  set  with  diamonds 
and  rubyies,  with  this  motto  in  French,  Drawen  only  in  \ma 
defence;  and  a  truncheon  set  with  diamonds,  with  the  motto  in 
Spanish,  I  do  not  commande  but  under  you.'  * 

In  these  processes  she  sometimes  threw  off  her  state,  as  when 
after  visiting  Kenilworth  Castle  \a  1572,  she  returned  very  late 
at  night  to  Warwick,  and  '  because  she  woold  see  what  chere 
my  Lady  of  Warwick  made,  she  sodenly  went  into  Mr.  Thomas 
Fisher's  house,  and  there  fynding  them  at  supper,  satt  dnwne 
awhile,  and  after  a  little  repast  rose  agayne,  leaving  the  rest  at 
supper,  and  went  to  visite  the  good  man  of  the  house,  Thomas 
Fisher,  who  at  that  tyme  was  grevously  vexed  with  the  gowt'  t 

Very  different  then  was  an  excursion,  even  through  these  home 
counties,  from  anything  we  know;  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  change  by  comparing  our  own  experience  of  a  journey  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  ivith  that  accomplished  at  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  by  a  '  hasty  Hudson '  of  that  day.  Instead  of  being 
whirled  along  by  the  easy  speed  of  an  express  train,  when  Sir 
Robert  Carey  reached  Edinburgh  to  bring  to  James  I.  the  new* 
of  his  succession  to  the  throne  he  was  '  admitted  to  the  King 
bebloodied  with  great  falles  and   bruises'  as  the  consequences 

•  '  Pfogresses.  &c.,*  1592.     QuoWii  by  Nichols,  vol.  il.  p.  59a. 
t  From  1  MS.  culled  t!ic  'Bluck  lluak,'  belonging  to  the  Corpomtiaa  of  War- 
wick, Ibl.  65—70.    Quoted  bj  Nicholj. 
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and  witnesses  of  Itis  speed.'  *  The  Qunen's  temporary  absence 
from  the  capital,  even  in  tine  of  the  midland  counties,  in  those 
days  difficult  of  travel,  led  to  suL'h  provisions  being  made  as 
wonld  not  a  little  astonish  the  magnates  of  the  city  of  London 
if  they  were  thought  needful  upon  the  starting  of  the  royal  train 
for  distant  Balmoral.  Thus  when  she  set  forth  on  ber  progress 
of  1572  she  wrote  first  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  she  had  appointed 
for  his  assistance  '  during  this  time  of  our  progress  and  absence  in 
remote  parts  from  thence,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
liisbop  of  London,  and  others  ....  that  they  shall  join  with  you 
to  devise  ....  for  quiet  order  to  be  continued  in  our  said  city.' 

Future  generations  will  turn  to  the  'Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  our  Life,'  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  the  same  historical  interest 
with  which  we  gaze  into  the  comparatively  unpersonal  records  of 
the  progresses  of  Elizabeth.  But  with  this  difference :  that  instead 
of  seeing  a  brocaded  figure  receiving  the  incense  of  an  antique  and 
almost  barbarous  flattery,  or  toying  with  Leicester,  or  simulating 
a  romantic  passion  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  is  frigidly  rejecting  his  proposals — whilst  the  whole 
myrtCTT  of  her  remarkable  life,  her  real  relations  with  Leicester 
and  Essex,  with  Burleigh  and  Cecil,  are  almost  hidden  from  us 
— our  descendants  will  have  the  great  figures  of  the  historical 
portrait  set  before  ihera  with  a  minuteness  of  description,  a  com- 
pleteness of  detail,  and  a  delicacy  of  touch,  which  will,  after 
any  lapse  of  time,  reproduce  before  them  the  real  life  of  the  pre- 
sent century  in  its  best  proportions. 

This  is  in  truth  the  master  interest  of  this  volume.  Mr. 
Arthur  Helps,  who  at  the  Queen's  command  has  edited  it,  gives 
a  clear  and  concise  account  both  of  the  original  composition  of 
the  Tolume  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  publica- 


*  Daring  one  of  the  Editor's  official  vieits  to  Balmoral,  Tier  Majesty 
TOTJ  kindly  allowed  him  to  see  several  extracts  from  her  journal 
nli^iiig  to  excursioQs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  aud  afterward  to 
progresses  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islonda.  He  was 
modi  interested  by  them  ;  and  eipressed  the  interest  which  he  felt.  It 
then  Dccnrred  to  Her  Uajesty  Uiat  these  extracts,  referring,  as  they 
did,  to  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life,  might  be  mode  into  a 
book,  to  bo  printed  privately,  for  presentation  to  members  of  the 
Boyol  Family  and  Uer  Majesty's  intimate  friends ;  especially  to  those 
who  had  accompanied  and  attoudcd  her  in  these  tours. 

'  It  was  then  suggested  to  Her  Majesty  by  some  persons,  among 
them  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  tlio  Queen,  aud  afterwards  by  the 


'  MilUgton'*  Tnio  Narmlion,"  g 


■a  m  Nichols'  3rd  Tolnine. 


Editor, 


f!> '  71«f  (^ei'en  m  t\a  Ld,oulM  and  Highlandu 

EiHv.r.  tra:  dafj  ^ -rk,  if  suiile  lai^'nrTL  m  odieza^  woqM  be  ^etj  intep- 
:srin<r  Vj  diem  u  -T<eil  a«  &)  filie  Eovml  FaiiiilT  and  to  Hor  MajeBfty's 
— r'r^A^  frieciid.  Tlie  •^^a>«n.  riovever.  said  that  ahe  had  no  ddU 
^liaScver  in  ia«honiiip ;  cku  ^lusse  wexe,  fi>r  die  most  part^  mere 
L'loelj  jA!ixiziL«a  «:'f  cx«:uraiom}  ne^r  Inline ;  and  that  ahe  felt  extremelj 
j^I-za-*.^*  ^>  pabiiaii  anrdiiniz  writSdc  by  henel£ 

*  T  'i  sf*'^  il^e  EiLftLT  nsspcirtfoIlT  replied,  diat,  if  prmfted  aft  all, 
lo7cTer  T-Tr'*fil  ilie  izipKttii:n.  4zd  hio wearer  carefiil  die  aeleciiiMi 
of  p«7s.  rj3  :•>  ^hrci  01  cics  inigtit  be  gi^ven.  same  poitioiia  of  the 
T'.I-zni^.  '-.r  qiitc  jjs  priobarlj  id-^rrrect  repreepntationa  of  ita  conteDts, 
X3z^:  tzA  their  trij  in&>  she  pcblic  ^iirnal&  It  woidd  therefixre^  he 
th-.T:^:.  be  better  a.:  once  to  pLice  die  Tohzme  within  the  reach  of 
He:*r  MAJesfir'^  siibjecca.  vho  voold.  no  donbc  derive  from  it  pleasoze 
simiLkr  to  thas  which  \\  b^  a&irded  to  the  Editor  himaeff  MoBeoiea; 
it  vooli  be  TcTT  gratifving  to  her  fobjecta — ^vfao  had  alwaja  ahown  a 
ciz.oere  and  ret^j  sympatxij  widi  the  penunal  ^js  and  aozrowB  of 
'iL.frjs  Sovereign — to  be  alloveii  to  know  how  her  rare  ^*«~TitB  of 
leisire  were  pasacd  in  her  H:ghland  home*  when  eTerj  joj  wis 
b'jigLtened.  arid  cTerj  care  and  mitow  diminiahed,  by  the  loTing 
ompacionship  of  tbe  Prince  C  c^ort.  With  his  memocj  the  aoeneB 
to  which  this  ToI:nz:e  refers  wocLi  always  be  anociafted. 

'  Up.-n  diese  ctjnsi Jc-ratio&s  Her  Hajeetj  eventoallj  coneented  to  its 
pablication.' 

The  editor  proceeds  to  describe  the  Tolome  as  cootninin^ — 

'  A  record  of  the  impressions  receiTed  bj  the  Bojal  As&or  in  the 
course  of  these  jonmejs,  ss  might  hereafter  serre  to  recall  to  her  own 
mind  the  eccnes  and  circriTn  stances  which  had  been  the  aooree  of  so 
nmch  pleasure.  All  references  to  political  qiiestioDS»  or  to  the  affidrs 
of  GoTemment,  hare,  for  obTious  reasons,  been  stadiovify  omitted. 
The  book  is  mainly  confined  to  the  natural  e^aeesions  of  a  mind 
rejoicing  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  throwing  itself  with  a  ddigjit 
rendered  keener  by  the  rarity  of  its  opportunitiesy  into  the  enjoyment 
of  a  life  remoTed,  for  the  moment,  from  the  prenure  of  pnUie 


The  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Helps  sapplies  us  further  with 
some  of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  rolnme :  he  notices — 

*  The  picturesque  df^scriptions  of  scenery  in  which  the  work 
alxiunds;  the  simplicity  of  diction  throughout  it:  and  the  perfect 
faithfulness  of  narration  which  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics ;  for 
in  every  page  the  writer  describes  what  she  thinks  and  feels^  rather 
than  what  she  might  be  expected  to  think  and  feel.' — p.  xi. 

Every  one  who  reads  the  book,  and  no  book  will  be  more 
widely  read,  must  feel  the  truth  of  these  descriptions  of  its  style 
and  composition.  The  excursions  in  England  and  the  Channel 
Islands  which  are  recorded  in  this  volume,  were  made  in  the 

summer 
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summer  and  autumn  of  lS4<i,  and  consisted  of  a  ^aclit  visit  to 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  One  or  two 
extracts  will  do  more  than  any  description  to  bring  the  passing 


of  such  record  before  the  readei 


1  eye : 


*  On  hnard  the  Yieloria  and  Albert,  Darlmotilh,  Thursday,  August  20, 
1846. — We  eteamcd  past  the  varioiiB  places  on  tbo  bcautifol  coBBt 
of  Devonsliire  which  wo  had  passed  three  years  ago  till  we  came 
to  Bnbbicomhe,  o  fiaiall  bay,  where  we  remnined  an  hour.  It  is  a 
bonntifhl  spot,  which  before  we  had  only  passed  at  a  distance. 
cliffs  imd  rocks  with  wooded  IiIIIe,  like  Italy,  and  reminding  one  of  a 
ballet  or  play  where  nymphs  are  to  appear — auch  rockB  and  grottOB, 
with  the  decpeBt  sea.  on  which  there  was  not  a  ripple.  Wo  intended 
to  disembark  and  walk  np  the  hill ;  but  it  camo  on  to  rain  very  much, 
aud  we  could  not  do  so.  We  tried  to  sketch  the  part  looking  towards 
Torbay.  I  never  saw  our  good  children  looking  better,  or  in  higher 
Bpirite.  I  contrived  to  give  Vicky"  a  little  lesson  by  making  her  read 
in  her  English  history."— p.  279-280. 

Two  days  later  the  Joumal,  dated  Plymouth,  Saturday,  August 
22,  saya  :— 

X  o'clock,  as  he  was  to  go  to  Dartmoor  Forest. 
i  bargo  ivith  the  two  children,  the  ladies.  Baron 
Stookmar.  and  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  and  landed  at  Mount  Edgcnmbo 

There  were  crowds  where  we  laiided,  and  1  feel  so  5iy  and 

pat  out  without  Albert A  little  after  twelve  we  returned  to 

the  yacht,  which  had  been  beset  with  boats  ever  since  six  in  the 
momiag.  Albert  returned  safely  to  me  at  one  o'clock,  much  pleased 
with  his  trip,  and  said  that  Dartmoor  ITorcst  was  like  Scotland  .... 
Poor  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  is  in  such  a  sod,  helpless  state  ;  but  bo 
patient  and  cheerful.'— p.  284  287. 

'In  Gtitmeey  Bay,  off  St.  Pierre,  Giienuci/,  Sum/oj,  Auffiut  23. — On 
vraUng,  the  morning  was  so  lovely  thttt  we  cotdd  not  help  regretting 
that  we  conld  not  delay  our  trip  a  little,  by  ono  day  at  least,  as  the 
Cooncil  which  was  to  have  been  on  the  25th  is  now  on  the  29th. 
Albert  thought  we  might  perhaps  manage  to  see  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  aud  accordingly  it  was  settled  that  we  should  go  to  Guernsey, 
-which  delighted  me,  as  1  hod  so  long  wished  to  evo  it.  The  day 
splendid  .  .  .  The  sea  the  whole  way  was  as  calm  as  it  was  in  '43  .  . 
....  As  we  approached  we  were  stmck  by  the  beauty  of  the  Guernsey 
coast,  in  which  there  are  several  rocky  hays,  and  the  town  of  St.  Pierre 
is  very  pictnresquely  built,  down  to  the  water's  edge  ....  We 
anchored  at  seven,  immediately  opposite  St.  Ficrro,  and  with  the  two 
ialands  on  the  other  side  of  us.'— p.  287-288. 

'  Auguit  24.— This  island  with  its  hold  point,  and  the  little  one  of 
Comet  with  a  sort  of  castle  on  it  (close  to  which  we  were  anchored), 
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ind  tiu  ihnw  iilitnda  of  Uunn,  J«thoa,  and  Sark.  with  i 
rucicH,  iLTu  runlly  vary  fino  oaA  poculiu',  especially  as  tbcy  then  wc 
in  briglit  Huiili|{ht.     Wo  both  eketched,  and  at  a  qa&rt< 
into  our  btirgu  with  our  kdiee.     The  pier  and  ehore  were 
iwdn  of  iHioiilo.  and  with  hidios  dressed  in  white,  einging  " 
'  Quoou, '  anil  Mtrowing  the  ground  with  flowen.    yia  t~™ 
'^9^1  procodod  by  Uenoral  Napier,  hrother  to   Sir 
Beindu),   a  very  singalar-looking  old  man,  tall  and  thin, 
■qtillinu  ncHW,  piarcing  btm,  and  white  moostachcs  and  Imr. 
paoplo  w«ro  oitrvmuly  wcll-bohaTed  and  friendly,  and  received  u 
wnnulv  iM  wo  drom  thruugh  the  narrow  streets,  which  were  deooi 
with  dowiira  and  Uagit,  and  lined  with  the  Guernsey  militia, 
Htroog,  with  Uiuir  tcvurat  Innda.     Some  of  the  militia  were  mounteiL 

'  Tho  Tugiitatiun  beyond  the  town  is  exueedingly  fine ;  and  tha 
greeiia  and  duwunt  miwt  ubuuilont.  The  streets  and  hllla 
thu  view  fwrni  tho  fort,  which  is  very  high  (and  where  Gai 
proaontMl  mo  with  llio  keys),  is  eitremely  beautifiiL  Ton 
the  buy  of  OuoruBoy,  and  sou  opposite  to  you  the 
Jotliiiu,  and  tiark;  with  Aldomoy,  and  tbo  coast  of  Franoa^ 
la  Ilugiio,  to  the  loft  in  the  distouoo,  and  to  the  right  in  the  (bM 
wy  ....  They  belonged  to  tbo  Dnchy  of  Normandy,  and 
"  -n  our  poesesfiion  over  since  William  the  Gonqnerors  time. 


J»)ha  was  the  last  of  their  BOTcrcigus  who  visited  them.     We 
along  the  pier,  and  then  embarked  amidst  great  cheering, 
admirably  managoJ  ;  the  people  are  eitrcmely  loyal.'— p. 

After  the  interruption  of  the   Council  the  cscursion  i 
samod,  and  iho  Journal  thus  records  its  course : — 

'On  hoard  the  Victoria  twd  Albert,  off  St.  Heliert,  Jeney,  Wfdnadajt 
Seplember  2,  1H46. — At  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  we  sot  off  witi 
Vicky,  fkirtio,"  Lady  Jooelyu,  Miss  Kerr,  Mdllo.  Gnmcr,  Lord  Spenea 
Lord  PalmetBtun,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  and  embarked  at  Oshoni 
litor.  There  wui  a  good  deal  of  swolL  It  was  fine,  bnt  very  oold  a 
brst.  At  twelve  wo  saw  Aldomsy,  and  between  two  and  uirea  g  ~ 
into  the  Alduruey  lUoe,  where  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  rolling  b 
nut  for  long.  Wo  [msmmI  between  Aldemey  and  the  French  coai ' 
Oi^ie  do  la  Hague — and  aaw  the  other  side  of  Aldemey;  and  t] 
,  Sark,  Guorusuy,  and  the  other  islands.  After  passing  t 
rnoy  Itacu  it  bocumo  quite  smooth ;  and  then  Bertie  put  on  1 
'»  droNS,  wbieb  was  beautifully  made  by  tho  maa  on  board  wb 

.  for  our  sailors,     When  he  appeared,  the  officers  and  e 

vim  wuru  ull  assembled  on  deck  to  see  him,  cheered,  and  seemed  d( 
light»d  \sjlh  him, 

'Tliu  (vpiiHt  of  Jcr»ey  is  very  bcantiful,  and  wc  bad  to  go  nearly  bI 
tonnd  in  onlur  to  gut  to  St.  Hcliers The  red  clip's  and  rook 

lii  LtiQ  sutLing  Buu  gilding  and  lighting  tbem  all  up,  were  buiutifiii 

•  Th(!  Prince  of  Wales. 
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At  lost,  at  n  quarter  to  seven,  wo  arrived  in  tLifi  fine  large  bay  of  St. 
Anbin,  in  niiich  lies  St.  Hclicrs;  and  after  dinner  we  wont  on  deck  to 
Bee  the  illumination  and  the  bonfires.'^p.  292-293. 

'  Of  St.  Hcliert,  Thursday,  September  3.— A  splendid  day.  I  never 
saw  a  more  beautiful  deep  blue  sea,  quite  like  Naples ;  and  Albert 
uid  that  thia  fine  buy  of  St.  Aubin,  iu  which  mo  ho,  really  ia  like 
Naplca.  Nuirmoat  Point  terminates  in  a  low  tower  to  our  left,  with 
tit.  Aabin  and  a  tower  on  a  rook  in  &ont  of  it ;  farther  in,  and  to  our 
right,  Elizabeth  Citatlo,  a  picturesque  fort  on  a  rock,  vrith  the  town  of 
tit.  Heliers  behind  it, 

'  The  ooloiiring  and  the  effect  of  light  were  indescribably  beautiful 
....  We  landed  Dt  the  stairs  of  Uto  Victoria  Harbour,  amid  the 
ehaen  of  the  numberless  crowds,  guns  firing,  and  bauds  playing ;  were 
'"id,  as  at  Guernsey,  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  town,  very  gaily 
1,  who,  strewing  flowers  on  our  way,  conducted  us  to  a  canopy, 
B  I  received  the  oddresg  of  the  States  and  of  the  militia. 
ffo  then  got  into  our  carriage  and  drove  along  the  pier  ;  Colonel 

)  Couteur,  my  militia  aide-de-camp,  riding  by  my  eido,  with  other 
ofGcers,  and  by  Albert's  side  Colonel  Lo  Breton,  commanding  the 
militia,  who,  5000  strong,  lined  the  streets,  and  were  stationed  along 
the  pier.  The  States  walking  in  &oul.  The  crowds  were  immense, 
but  everything  in  eicellent  order,  and  the  people  mest  enthusiastic ; 
the  ilecorationiS  and  arches  of  flowers  were  really  beautifully  done,  and 
there  were  numberless  kind  iascriptionu. 

'  Wq  then  proceeded through  the  interior  of  the  island, 

which  is  cstromoly  pretty  and  very  green — orchards  without  end,  as 
at  Mayence.  We  passed  the  curious  old  tower  of  La  Hougue  Bio,  of 
Tory  ancient  date,  aid  went  to  the  castle  of  Mont  Orgeml,  in  Grouvilla 
Bay,  very  beautifully  situated,  completely  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
where  Robert,  Duke  of  Nunmutdy,  eon  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  is 
said  to  have  lived.' — p.  294-296. 

Tlie  home  voyage  was  propitious.  The  evening  at  Falmouth 
'  bemitifal,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  gloss,  and  without  oven  a 
ripple.  The  calmest  night  possible,  with  a  beautiful  moon,  when 
we  went  on  deck;  every  now  and  then  the  splashing  of  oars  and  the 
bum  of  voices  were  heard ;  hut  thoy  were  the  only  Bonnds,  nnlike 
the  constant  dashing  of  the  sea  against  the  vessel,  which  we  heard  all 
the  time  we  were  at  Jersey.' — p.  297-298. 

The  next  day  they  anchor  ufT  Penzance  amidst  a  '  crowd  of 
boats.' 

'  Moitnl't  Bay,  Cornaxill,  Saturday,  Scpleviber  5.— Numbers  of  Cornish 
ptloher  fishermen,  in  their  curious  largo  boats,  kept  going  round  and 
roaud,  and  then  anchorod,  besides  many  other  boats  full  of  people. 
Tbcv  are  a  very  noisy,  talkative  race,  and  speak  a  kind  of  English 
hAnUy  to  be  understood. 

'  During  our  voyoge  I  woa  able  to  give  Vicky  her  lessons.' — ^p.  299. 
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>;•  'T  I-  "T  iiif  .  .  "T-.-n.:   c    1   r  iTur^T  conie  on  boards 

■  ",-r-  4.— _    :^  -     s...    •  \i".  Zkjc:   -c  C  stwsIL''  10  I  Btepped ©-"WXt 

::^:  ■-::s!:  r-urr  '  .:.  I--L:    :       -iViZ   '  Lua  :!»«•  old  mayor  of  Pemy^i 
?w  1  u.:-:   ■  : :        ■►  -    . :        :-  -    —.  »"  "i^^   *   iJtssang  to  hit  pii»*B 


T-f_-*   wrr*    .^:iirr   TrA:L..-?:x.i:'.t2*   .sf  Cornish  interest  in  the 

••'lis:  ;«il.  -  7r::r  'Jz-.  t:-  l;  ^.  T»ilw::i  p:"=red  out  on  foot  tni  ** 
*;-4j^<  A.  .  iJ  -z  il:  ':>^t;lv  i^  -  :i.-i-,r:«l  iii  wcw  enchanted  A«** 
IVn-.     *^1.::-.  :.r  u.:l^  :.   s.-..     I:  »-i*  a  Ttir  pretty,  giati^B 
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■V,  --•-:  ^t^•i^^l^  -  V  S^Tiz  ?..L  c-tKiie  Fcndennia  C»rf^ 
'WL-.r\  tT.  ^.:  .-^:.  -^,  lur^i.  i:>'I  r.  -ii  r;*r  lo  ihe  shore  to  see •  ^ 

()n  :::-.»  .':!:  ».':"  ScpTon-.ber  :r.o  j*xcur5:>n  ended  at  Osborne.       - 
Thero  are  u'-mn's  ».':'  tw.»  \:*:t*  :o  Ireland,  the  first  in  1^^ 

and  tlic  seii'iul  in  i>'.>I.     T:.e  r.r*:  cv^mxnences  with  Cork,  whi^*^ 

is  prunounctxl  to  Iv — 

•  Xi-t  at  all  liko  an  Il::jl:>h  x. -vr.  an.i  !vvkxng  rather  foreign.  H^ 
crowd  is  a  iioisy.  txcii.iblo.  i  .::  \\rr  s^\^l-llaE20llW?d  one,  mnningan* 
imsLiii*;  a1x>iit,  and  l:n:>::::r.i;.  talkin::.  and  shrieking.  The  beauty  <* 
the  wuiueu  is  vt-rv  rv^xiuirkaMc.  ar^d  s:niok  us  mudi ;  soch  beantifv 
dark  I'Vis  and  Lair,  and  such  tiui'  toech :  almost  evety  third  woman 
wus  pretty,  and  some  remarkably  so.  They  wear  no  bonnets,  and 
generally  long  blue  cloaks  ;  the  men  :ire  very  poorly,  often  raggedly 
dresHctl;  and  many  wear  blue  coats  and  short  breeches  with  bind 
btockiugs.' — p.  251. 

The  Royal  party,  after  visitinjr  Dublin,  come  in  for  some  cha- 
racteristic rejoicings  at  Castors,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 

*  Ono  of  the  kindest  and  bi  st  of  men.  After  luncheon  we  walked 
out  and  saw  8omo  of  tho  country  people  danco  jigs,  which  was  yery 
amusing.  It  is  qui  to  different  from  tlio  Scotch  reel;  not  so  animated, 
and  tho  stops  different,  but  very  droll.  Tho  i>eoplo  were  very  poorly 
dreKHCil  in  thick  coats,  and  tho  women  in  shawLs.  There  was  ono  man 
who  was  a  I'ogular  specimen  of  an  Irishman,  with  his  hat  on  ono  cor. 
Otlicrs  in  blue  coats,  witli  sliort  bi-coches  and  blue  stockings.  There 
wore  throe  (dd  and  tattered  pipers  jdaying.  Tho  Irish  pipe  is  very 
different  to  tho  Scotcli ;  it  is  very  weak,  and  they  don't  blow  into  it, 
Nit  moruly  have  small  bellows  which  they  move  with  tho  arm.* — 

a6i.a62. 

The  tour  takes  tliom  on  to  Belfast,  and  thence  by  a  stormy 
itMge  to  Sc«>t1aiid. 

The 
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'I'he  main  part  of  tlie  volume,  as  the  title  intimates,  consists 
of  journals  wliicli  record  tlie  tinily  life  of  the  Rojal  party  in 
their  Highland  hnm<:.  This  is  preceded  by  notes  of  three  visits 
T*hich  preceded  their  settlement  nt  Balmoral  in  1848.  The  first 
visit  was  in  1842,  which  took  them  in  succession  to  Dalkeith, 
Baimcny,  I>upplin,  Scone,  Dunkeld,  Taymouth,  Drummond 
Coslle,  and  gave  them  a  good  introduction  to  the  nortlicrn  king- 
Jom,  During  this  visit  the  Prince  had  his  first  ex])erience  of 
Jeer-stalking,  which  the  need  of  exertion  of  every  sort,  both  of 
minit  and   body,  at   once  recommended  strongly   to  him.     He 

C'  es  his  first  impression  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Prince  of 
iningen : — 

'Without  doubt  deer-stalking  is  one  of  tho  most  fatiguing,  but  it  w 
>I»o  ono  of  the  moat  interesting  of  pursuits.  There  is  not  n  troo  or  «. 
bush  behind  which  you  can  hide  yourself.  ....  One  Las,  therefore, 
lu  bo  conatantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  circumvcut  them,  and  to  koeji 
DudoT  ttio  hiU  out  of  their  wind,  crawling  on  hands  and  kuecs,  and 
'Iri.'ased  entirely  in  grey.' — p.  35. 

The  .loumal  marks  in  the  entry  of  September  14th  the  affec- 
tion to  her  northern  dominion  already  created  in  the  Queen's 
uiind  by  a  first  visit  to  it: — 

'This  is  our  lost  day  in  Scotland;  it  is  really  a  delightful  eonntry, 
»ad  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  it.'-^p.  38. 

In  1844  a  visit  follows  to  Blair  Athole,  and  in  1847  a  tour 
luccceds  round  the  west  coast  Throughout  these  Journals  there 
arc  many  of  those  natural  touches  which  constitute  one  especial 
diarm  of  the  whole  volume.     Here  are  one  or  two  examples : — 

'  Aimut  thi'eo  niilca  beyond  Dundee  wo  stopped  nt  the  gsto  of  Lord 
t'-umperdown's  place :  hero  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erooted,  and 
Ijsdy  Cuuperdown  and  Lady  Duncan  and  bor  little  boy,  with  others, 
worn  all  waiting  to  welcome  ue,  and  were  very  civil  aud  kind.  The 
little  boy,  beautifully  dressed  in  tho  Highland  dress,  was  carried  to 
Vicky,  and  gave  her  a  basket  with  fniit  and  flowers,  I  said  to  Albert 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  our  child  was  travelling  with  us— it  put  mo 
ati  in  mind  of  myself  when  I  was  the  "  Uttlo  Princess."  Albert  ob- 
served that  it  was  alwaj^  said  that  parents  lived  their  lives  over  again 
in  their  children,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling. 

'  Nothing  could  be  quieter  than  our  joiuney,  and  tho  scenery  is  so 
beautiful  1  It  is  very  different  from  England :  all  tho  bouses  built  of 
stone;  the  jwople  so  diA'erent — sandy  hair,  high  cheek-bones ;  children 
with  long  shaggy  hair  and  bare  1^^  and  feet ;  little  boys  in  kilts. 
Kcar  Dunkeld,  luid  also  ae  you  get  more  into  the  Highlands,  there  aru 
prettier  faces.  Those  jockotn  which  the  girls  wear  are  so  pretty  ;  all 
tho  men  and  women,  as  well  as  Iho  ohiidicu,  look  very  healthy.     Wft 

Vol.  124.— iVb.  247.  F  «W 
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saw  Bimam  Wood  and  Sir  W.  Stewart's  place  in  that  fine  Tallej  on 
the  opposite  side  -of  the  river.  All  along  such  splendid  soemeiyy  and 
Albert  enjoyed  it  so  much — rejoicing  in  the  beaatiea  Of  natni^  the 
sight  of  mountains,  and  the  pure  air. 

'  We  got  out  at  an  inn  (wluch  was  small,  but  very  dean)  at  Dunkeld. 
Such  a  charming  view  from  the  window  I  Vicky  stood  and  bowed  to 
the  people  out  of  the  window.  There  never  was  such  a  good  traveller 
as  she  is,  sleeping  in  the  carriage  at  her  usual  times,  not  put  out,  not 
frightened  at  noise  or  crowds,  but  pleased  and  amused.' — p.  47,  48. 

^  Blair  Castle,  Blair  Aihole,  TJiursday,  September  12. — We  took  a 
delightful  walk  of  two  hours.  We  went  tkrough  the  wood,  along  a 
steep  winding  path  over-hanging  the  rapid  stream.  These  Scotch 
streams,  full  of  stones,  and  clear  as  glass,  are  most  beaatifnl;  the 
peeps  between  the  tre^  the  depth  of  the  shadows,  the  mossy  stones, 
mixed  with  slate,  <&c.,  which  cover  the  banks,  are  lovely ;  at  every  torn 
you  have  a  picture.  We  were  up  high,  but  could  not  get  to  the  top ; 
Albert  in  such  delight ;  it  is  a  happiness  to  see  him,  he  is  in  sach 
spirits. 

'  Ho  said  that  the  chief  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  consisted  in  its 
frequent  changes. 

*  As  we  left  the  wood  we  came  upon  such  a  lovely  view — Ben-y-Ghlo 
straight  before  us — and  under  these  high  hills  the  river  Tilt  gushing 
and  winding  over  stones  and  slates,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  skirted 
at  the  bottom  with  beautiful  trees ;  the  whole  lit  up  by  the  sun,  and 
the  air  so  pure  and  fine ;  but  no  description  can  at  all  do  it  justice, 
or  give  an  idea  of  what  this  drive  was. 

'  Oh !  what  can  equal  the  beauties  of  nature !  What  ei\joyment  there 
is  in  them !  Albert  enjoys  it  so  much ;  ho  is  in  ecstasies  here.  Ho 
has  inherited  this  love  for  nature  from  his  dear  father.' 

Here  is  the  first  account  of  one  of  those  half-accompanied 
deer-stalks  which  allow  of  ladies  sharing  in  the  wild  pleasures  of 
the  Highlands : — 

*  We  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  Chrianan,  whence  you  look  down  an 
immense  height.  Here  the  eagles  sometimes  sit.  Albert  looked  about 
in  groat  admiration.  We  then  went  nearly  to  the  top  of  Cairn  Chla- 
main,  and  here  wo  separated,  Albert  going  off  with  Peter,  Lawley,  and 
two  other  keepers,  to  get  a  "  quiet  shot,"  as  they  call  it ;  and  Lady 
Canning,  Lord  Glonlyon,  and  I  went  up  quite  to  the  top,  which  is  deep 
in  moss.  Hero  we  sat  down  and  stayed  some  time  sketching  tli^ 
2)0uics  below — Lord  Glonlyon  and  Sandy  remaining  near  us.  Tho 
view  was  quito  beautiful,  nothing  but  mountains  all  an)und  us,  and 
the  solitude,  tho  complete  solitude,  very  impressive.  We  descended 
this  highest  pinnacle,  and  proceeded  on  a  level  to  meet  Albert.  Wo 
met  him  shortly  after ;  he  had  had  bad  luck,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We 
then  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  had  some  luncheon ;  then  I  walked  a 
little  with  Albert  and  we  got  on  our  ponies.  As  we  went  on  towards 
homo  some  deer  were  seen  in  Glen  Chroime,  which  is  called  the 

"*  Sanctum ;" 
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"  Sanctmn ;"  'wliere  it  ia  snppoBed  tiftt  there  are  a  great  many.  Albert 
went  off  Boop  aftef  this,  and  we  remained  on  Sron  a  Chro  for  an  \umx, 
I  am  sere,  as  Lord  Glenlyon  said  by  so  doing  we  should  tnro  the  deer 
to  Albert,  whereaa  if  we  went  on  we  should  diatnrb  and  spoil  the  whole 
thing.  So  we  sabmitted.  Albert  looked  like  o,  little  speck  creeping 
ibout  on  an  opposite  hill.  Wo  saw  four  herds  of  dear,  two  of  llicm 
close  to  ns.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  , 

'  Afl  the  sun  went  down  the  scenery  became  more  and  more  beautiful, 
the  sky  crimson,  golden-red  and  blue,  and  the  hillB  looking  purple  and 
lilnc,  most  eiqmsito,  till  at  length  it  set,  and  the  hues  grew  softer  iu 

the  aky  and  the  outlines  of  the  hills  sharper.     I  never  saw  anything 

«i  fine.     It  soon,  however,  grew  very  dark. 
'  At  length  Albert  met  ns.     He  had  been  very  unlucky,  and  had 

lost  bis  sport,  for  the  rifle  would  not  go  off  just  when  he  conld  havo 

shot  some  fine  harts ;  yet  he  was  as  merry  and  cheerful  as  if  nothing 

bad  happened  to  disappoint  him. 
'  Wo  saw  a  flight  of  ptarmigan,  with  their  white  wings,  on  the  top  of 

Sron  a  Ghro;  a^  plovers,  grouse,  and  pheasants.' 

This  was  the  last  day  of  the  visit  to  Bliiir  Atlii>]e  : — 

'I  rodo  book  on  "Arghait  Bhean""  for  the  last  time,  and  took  a 
Bad  leave  of  him  and  of  fiuthful  Sandy  McAra.' 

'Lord  Aberdeen  wae  quite  touched  when  I  told  him  I  was  w)  at- 
Iftehed  to  the  dear,  dear  Highlands,  and  missed  the  fine  hills  so  much. 
There  is  a  greAt  peculiarity  abont  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders ; 
and  they  are  such  a  chivalrons,  fine,  nctivo  people.  Our  stay  among 
them  w»H  eo  delightftd.  Independently  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  there 
was  B  quiet,  a  retirement,  a  wildness,  a  liberty,  and  a  solitude  that  had 
BBeh  a  cbarm  for  us.' — p.  64. 

This  affection  for  the 


»r«a  not  a  little  increased  by  the  succeeding  visit  to  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  led  before  long  to  the  purchase  of  Balmoral  as 
what  it  is  so  desirable  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  shonld 
possess — a  really  Hightantl  home.  Here  is  the  record  of  its 
'first  impressions:' — 

'Bulimyral.  Friilay,  September  8,  1848. — We  arrived  at  Balmoral  at  a 
qparter  to  three.  It  in  a  pretty  little  castle  In  the  old  Scottish  style. 
There  is  a  pcturescine  tower  and  garden  in  frunt,  with  a  high  wooded 
hill :  at  the  back  there  is  wood  down  to  the  Due ;  and  the  hills  riso 
all  oroand.  At  half-past  four  we  walked  out,  and  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  wooded  b'H  opposiio  our  windows,  whore  there  is  a  cairn,  and 
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up  which  there  is  a  pretty  winding  path.  The  view  from  here,  looking 
down  upon  the  house,  is  charming.  To  the  left  you  look  towards  the 
beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-na-Gar,  and  to  the  right,  towards 
Ballater,  to  the  glen  (or  valley)  along  which  the  Dee  winds,  with 
beautiful  wooded  hills,  which  reminded  us  very  much  of  the  ThUrin- 
gerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and  so  solitary,  it  did  one  good  as  one 
gazed  around ;  and  the  pure  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing.  All 
seemed  to  breathe  freedom  ahd  peace,  and  to  make  one  forget  the 
world  and  its  sad  turmoils. 

*•  The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate.  Then  the  soil  is  de- 
lightfully dry.  We  walked  b^do  the  Dee,  a  beautiful,  rapid  stream, 
which  is  close  behind  the  house.  The  view  of  the  hills  towards  Inyer- 
cauld  is  exceedingly  fine.* — ^p.  101-102. 

Excursions,  drives,  deer-stalking,  incognito  journeys,  with 
some  of  the  incidents  which  in  Eastern  garb  delighted  the 
great  Haroun  Alraschid,  soon  followed.  To  a  few  of  these  we 
shall  treat  our  readers.  Here  is  the  first  ascent  of  Loch-na- 
Gar: — 

^Saturday,  September  16,  1848. — At  half-past  nine  o'clock  Albert 
and  I  set  off  in .  a  postchaise,  and  drove  to  the  bridge  in  the  wood  of 
Balloch  Buie,  about  five  miles  from  Balmoral,  where  our  ponies  and 
people  were.  Here  wo  mounted,  and  were  attended  by  a  keeper  of  Mr. 
Farquharson's  as  guide,  Macdonald  * — who,  with  his  shooting-jacket, 
and  in  his  kilt,  looked  a  picture — Grant  f  on  a  pony,  with  our  luncheon 
in  two  baskets,  and  Batterbury  f  on  another  pony.  We  went  through 
that  beautiful  wood  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  turned  and  b^an  to 
ascend  gradually,  the  view  getting  finer  and  finer ;  no  road,  but  not 
bad  ground— moss,  heather,  and  stones.  Albert  saw  some  deer  when 
we  had  been  out  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  ran  off  to  stalk 
them,  while  I  rested ;  but  he  arrived  just  a  minute  too  late.  He 
waited  for  mo  on  the  other  side  of  a  stony  little  bum,  which  I  crossed 
on  my  pony,  after  our  faithful  Highlanders  had  moved  some  stones 

*  *  A  Jiiger  of  the  Prince's,  who  came  from  Fort  Aagostus  in  the  west :  he  was 
remarkably  tall  and  handsome.  The  poor  man  died  of  consumption  at  Windsor, 
in  May,  1860.  His  eldest  son  was  Attachd  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan.  He 
died  in  1866.  The  third  son,  Archie,  is  Jager  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
for  a  year  with  the  beloved  Prince.' 

t  'Head-keeper.  Ue  had  been  nearly  twenty  years  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
nine  as  keeper  ;  he  was  bom  in  Braemar,  in  the  year  1810.  He  is  an  excellent 
man,  most  trustworthy,  of  singular  shrewdness  and  discretion,  and  most  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Prince  and  myself.  He  has  a  fine  intelligent  countenance.  The 
Prince  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  has  six  sons — the  second,  Alick,  is  wardrobe- 
man  to  our  son  Leopold  :  all  are  good,  well-disposed  lads,  and  getting  on  well  in 
their  different  occupations.  His  mother,  a  fine,  hale,  old  woman  of  eigh^  years, 
*  stops '  in  a  small  cottage  which  the  Prince  built  for  her  in  our  village.  He,  him- 
self, lives  in  a  pretty  Lodge  called  Croft,  a  mile  from  Balmoral,  which  the  Prince 
built  for  him.* 

}  '  A  groom  (now  dead  some  years)  who  followed  me  in  his  ordinary  dress,  with 
^•^  boots  and  gaiters,  and  seemed  anything  but  happy.    He  was  replaced  by  a 
ie.' 

and 
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and  made  it  easier.  Wo  thon  went  on  a,  littlo  way,  and  I  got  ofl'  and 
ir&lked  a  bit,  and  aftcrwnrds  remounted,  Mocdonalil  kiuling  my  pony, 
riio  view  of  Beii-nfi-Bhourd,  and  indeed  of  all  around,  was  very 
beautiful;  but  as  wo  ram  higher  wo  saw  miat  over  Loch-na-Gar. 
Albert  left  mo  to  go  afl«r  ptannigan,  and  went  on  with  Grant,  wliilo 
the  others  remained  with  me,  taking  the  groateat  care  of  nio,  Mnc- 
donald  ie  a  good  honest  man,  and  was  indefatigable,  and  poor  Batter- 
hoiy  was  vory  anxiona  also.' 

This  last  extract  introduces  us  to  what  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  this  life  in  the  Highland  home — the  rela- 
tions between  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  their  Scotch  servants. 
These  were  of  the  most  friendly  nature  ;  and  evidently  one  great 
charm  of  days  spent  so  much  In  the  open  air  and  in  absolute; 
dependence  on  the  care,  skill,  and  conduct  of  their  attendants, 
was  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  character  made  such 
intimacy  possible  without  any  loss  of  that  perfect  respect  which 
prevented  its  ever  tending  towards  familiarity  or  rudeness.  The 
establishment  of  such  rolations  fell  in  exactly  with  the  character 
both  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
amongst  those  'Speeches'  which  first  acquainted  the  people  of 
England  generally  with  the  nobleness  of  the  Prince's  nature,  was 
that  which  lie  delivered  in  May,  1849,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Servants'  Provident  Society.  How  beautiful  is  the  language  in 
which  he  sketches  out  what  ought  in  a  Christian  household  to 
be  the  relation  between  the  masters  and  the  servants : — 

'Who  would  not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfero  of  their 
domestic  servants  ?  Whose  heart  would  fiul  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  minister  to  us  in  all  the  wants  of  daily  life,  attend  us  in  sickuess, 
receive  us  npoti  our  first  appearance  in  this  world,  and  even  extend 
their  cares  to  uur  miirtal  remains ;  who  live  under  one  roof,  form  one 
household,  and  are  pai-t  of  one  family?'" 

What  a  noble  utterance  it  is !  and  how  specially  needful  for 
these  times,  when  all  such  bonds  as  these  seem  to  be  too  generally 
relaxing  under  the  Influence  of  a  subtle  selfishness  which  conceals 
its  hateful  acting  under  the  garb  of  non-interference  on  the  one 
aide,  and  independence  on  the  other !  How  is  service  elevated 
from  servitude  when  it  is  thus  baptised  with  the  spirit  of 
mutual  regard,  of  offices  rendered  with  love  and  received  with 
gratitude,  when  the  personality  neither  of  the  master  nor  the 
servant  is  destroyed  by  their  official  relations. 

No  less  acconlant  with  the  Sovereign's  own  character  is  this 
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loftier  view  of  these  £Bimily  relations.     Mr.  Helps  has  w^  re- 
marked on  this  feature  in  his  introduction,  when  he  notices 

^  The  Patriarchal  feeling  (if  one  may  apply  snch  a  word  as  "  patri- 
archal "  to  a  lady)  which  is  so  strong  in  the  present  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Perhaps  there  is  no  person  in  these  realms  who  takes  a  more 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  ihe  welfare  of  the  household  committed 
to  his  charge  thui  our  gracious  Queen  does  in  hers,  or  who  feels  more 
keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

'  Nor  does  any  one  wish  more  ardently  than  Her  Majesty  does,  tiiat 
there  should  be  no  abrupt  severance  of  class  from  class,  but  rather  a 
gradual  blending  together  of  all  classes— caused  by  a  fiill  community 
of  interests,  a  constant  interchange  of  good  offices,  and  a  kindly  respect 
felt  and  expressed  by  each  class  to  all  its  brethren  in  the  great  brother- 
hood that  forms  a  nation. 

'  Those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  attend  upon  the  Queen  in  matters 
of  business  must  have  noticed  that  Her  Majesty,  as  a  person  well 
versed  in  the  conduct  of  afiGEors,  is  wont  to  keep  (dosely  to  the  point 
at  issue,  and  to  speak  of  nothing  but  what  is  directly  connected  with 
the  matter  before  her.  But  whenever  there  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  it  arises  from  Her  Majesty's  anxious  desire  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  the  wel£EU*e  of  her  subjects — ^to  express  her  sympathy  with  this 
man's  sorrow,  or  on  that  man's  bereavement — to  ask  what  is  the  latest 
intelligence  about  this  disaster,  or  that  suffering,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  or  assuage  it — thus  showing,  unconsciously,  that  she  is, 
indeed,  the  Mother  of  her  People,  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  them,  without  respect  of  persons,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.' — ^pp.  xiv.,  XV. 

With  personal  attendants,  as  we  commonly  find  them  in 
England,  such  intimacy  is  scarcely  possible;  and  to  minds 
longing  to  substitute  for  the  wretched  hollowness  of  mere  paid 
services  this  acceptance,  with  honour  on  the  one  side  and  love 
on  the  other,  of  the  conditions  of  domestic  life,  the  power  of 
resuming  '  patriarchal  *  relations  was  evidently  most  gprateful. 
Instances  of  it,  and  of  the  deg^rce  in  which  every  particular  of  the 
life  and  family  of  such  attendants  became  matter  of  kindly  interest 
to  their  royal  masters,  are  perpetually  reappearing  in  this  volume. 
They  are  such  as  these : — 

'  We  then  came  to  a  place  which  is  always  wet,  but  which  was  par- 
ticularly bad  after  the  late  rain  and  snow.  There  was  no  pony  for 
for  mo  to  get  on  ;  and  as  I  wished  not  to  get  my  feet  wet  by  walking 
through  the  long  grass,  Albert  proposed  I  should  be  carried  over  in  a 
plaid ;  and  Lenchen  *  was  first  carried  over ;  but  it  was  held  too  low, 
and  her  feet  dangled ;  so  Albert  suggested  the  plaid  should  be  put 

*  Princess  Helena. 
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roimd  the  moo'a  shoulders,  and  that  I  should  sit  upon  it.  Bcotra  and 
DnncftQ,  the  two  strongest  and  handiest,  wore  the-  tvo  who  undertook 
it,  and  I  sat  safely  enough  with  an  arm  on  each  man's  Ghonlder,  and 
was  carried  Bucoesafnlly  over.  All  the  Highlnndora  are  so  anrasing, 
ind  really  pleasant  and  instructive  to  talk  to — women  as  well  oa  men 
—and  the  Ittter  so  gentlemanlike.  As  we  went  along  I  talked  fre- 
quently with  good  Grant.'— pp.  168,  16'J. 

'  We  saw  where  the  Dee  rises  between  the  monntains,  and  such 
magnificent  wild  rocks,  precipices,  and  corries.  It  hod  o  anblinie  and 
solemn  effect ;  so  wild,  so  solitary — no  one  bat  onrselTOS  and  our  littlo 
party  there. 

'  Albert  went  on  farther  with  tlio  children,  but  I  returned  with 
Grant  to  my  seat  on  the  cairn,  as  I  could  not  scramble  about  well,  I 
and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  walking  wherever  it  was  very  steep. 
Albert  and  Bertie  walked  the  whole  time,  Albert  talking  so  gaily 
with  Grant.  Upon  whii;h  Brown  observed  to  me  in  simple  Highland 
phrase,  "  It's  very  pleasant  to  walk  with  a  person  who  is  always  '  con- 
tent.'" Yesterday,  in  speaking  of  dearest  Albert's  sport,  when  I 
ebaerved  he  never  was  cross  after  bad  luck.  Brown  said,  "  Every  one 
on  the  estate  says  there  never  was  so  kind  a  master ;  I  am  sure  our 
only  wish  is  to  give  satisfaction."  I  said  they  certainly  did.'  * — pp. 
187,  J  88. 

Hov  well  founded  was  this  belief  in  the  Prince's  thoughtful 
IdndiKSS  towards  bis  attendants  conies  well  out  in  such  a  notice 
this:— 

'At  the  bridge  at  Mar  Lodge,  Brown  lit  the  lanterns.  We  gave 
him  and  Grant  our  plaids  to  put  on,  as  wo  always  do  when  they  have 
volkcd  a  long  way  with  us  and  drive  after wai'ds.'-~p.  220. 

'Old  John  Gordon  amused  Albert  by  saying,  in  speaking  of  the  bod 
nwd  we  had  gone,  "  It's  something  steep  and  something  rough,"  and 
"this  is  the  only  best,"  moaning  that  it  was  very  bad — which  was  a 
■duuacteristic  reply.' — p.  119. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  in  all  that  belonged  to  their  attendants : — 

SfpteTober  16,  1860. — We  reached  the  hut  on  Loch  Muich  at 
ft  o'cloclc.  At  half-past  four  wc  walked  down  to  the  luch,  and 
into  the  boat   with  onr  people;    Duncan   Brown,|  T.  Cotes, 

and 


We  were  always  in  the  batiit;of  conversing  wilh  Ihe  Hi gh land ert— with 
1  one  comes  so  mnch  in  contact  in  the  Higliluids.    The   Prince   highly 
■[mdsied  the  good-breeding,  simplitity,  end  intelligence,  which  make  it  to 
IfaMUt,  and  even  iDstruedve  lo  talk  to  them.' 

t  'The  >«aie  who,  in  18^3,  became  mv  regnlar  attendant  out  of  doors  ever;- 
-bcR  in  tbe  Highlsudi;  wlio  commenced  as  gillie  in  1849,  and  was  selected  b; 
kibcn  and  tne  to  go  with  my  carriage.  In  1351  he  entered  our  service  penna- 
enllj,  and  h^an  in  that  year  leiding  my  pony,  and  advanced  slep  by  step  by  his 
pod  cuodnci  aud  inielligence.    Uis  atlencion,  care,  and  raithfulne«s  ouinot  be 

exce«AKA,-, 
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and  Leys  rowing,  They  rowod  mostly  towards  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  Uie  torrents, 
which  form  glens  and  corries  where  birch  and  alder  trees  grow  close 
to  the  water's  edge. 

'  The  moon  rose,  and  was  beautifally  reflected  on  the  lake,  which, 
with  its  steep  green  hills,  looked  lovely.  To  add  to  the  beanty, 
poetry,  and  wildness  of  the  scene,  Cotes  *  played  in  the  boat ;  the  men, 
who  row  very  quickly  and  well  now,  giving  an  occasional  shont  when 
he  played  a  reel.  It  reminded  me  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines  in  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake ' : 

"  Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tamo, 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away." 
•  .  • 

We  were  home  at  a  little  past  seven ;  and  it  was  so  still  and  pretty  as 
wo  entered  the  wood,  and  saw  the  light  flickering  from  our  humble 
little  abode.*— pp.  129,  130. 

*  September  12,  1850. — We  went  with  the  children  and  all  our  party 
to  the  Grathering  at  the  Castle  of  Braemar,  as  we  did  last  year.  There 
were  the  usual  games  of  "  putting  the  stone,"  "  throwing  the  hammer," 
and  "  caber,"  and  racing  up  the  hill  of  Craig  Cheunnich,  which  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  six  minutes  and  a  half;  and  we  were  all 
much  pleased  to  see  our  gillie  Duncan,')'  who  is  an  active,  good-looking 
young  man,  win.  He  was  far  before  the  others  the  whole  way.  It  is 
a  fearful  exertion.  Mr.  Farquharson  brought  him  up  to  me  after- 
wards.'— ^p.  124. 

'  Duncan,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  yesterday,  and  having  besides 
walked  to  and  from  the  Grathering,  was  the  whole  time  in  the  water.' — 
p.  125. 


exceeded  ;  and  the  state  of  my  health,  irhich  of  late  years  has  heen  sorely  tried 
and  ireakened,  renders  such  qualifications  most  valuable,  and  indeed  most  needful, 
in  a  constant  attendant  upon  all  occasions.  He  has  since  most  deservedly  been 
promoted  to  be  an  upper  servant,  and  my  permanent  personal  attendant  (December, 
1865.)  He  has  all  the  independence  and  elevated  feelings  peculiar  to  the  High- 
land race,  and  is  singularly  straightforward,  simple-minded,  kind-hearted,  and 
disinterested ;  always  ready  to  oblige  ;  and  of  a  discretion  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
He  is  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  who  lived  at  the 
Bush  on  the  opposite  side  to  Balmoral.  He  is  the  second  of  nine  brothers — three 
of  whom  have  died — two  are  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  two  are  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balmoral ;  and  the  youngest,  Archie  (Archiebald)  is  valet  to 
our  son  Leopold,  and  is  an  excellent,  trustworthy  young  man.' 
*  *  Now,  since  some  years,  piper  to  Farquharson  of  Invercauld.* 
t  'One  of  our  keepers  since  1851 :  an  excellent,  intelligent  man,  much  liked  by 
the  Prince.  He,  like  many  others,  spit  blood  after  running  the  race  up  that  steep 
hill  in  this  short  space  of  time,  and  he  has  never  been  so  strong  since.  The  run- 
ning up  hill  has  in  consequence  beeu  discontinued.  He  lives  in  a  cottage  at  the 
back  of  Crai^  Gowan  (commanding  a  beautiful  view)  called  Robrech,  which 
the  Prince  bmlt  for  him.' 

Here 


iHerejsanincitient  ofthn  same  temper  with  the  Dukeof  Atliote  : 
'  Wliere  tho  rood  for  carringoa  ende,  and  the  glon  widens,  were  our 
ponies.      There  we   saw  old  Poter  Frazer,  tho  former  head-kGeper 
liiore,  now  walldag  with  tho  aid  of  two  sticks  1 

'  We  started  on  our  poniea,  tho  Diiko  and  his  men  (twelve  aitogother) 
a  fo<)t — Sandy  MuAra,  now  head-keeper,  grown  old  and  grey,  and 
iwo  pipers,  preceded  ne :  tho  two  latter  playing  alternately  the  whole 
time,  whieh  had  a  most  eheerfiil  effect.  Tho  wild  Btrains  sounded  so 
sofUy  amid  those  noble  hills ;  and  our  caravan  winding  along — our 
people  and  the  Duke's,  oil  in  kilts,  and  the  ponies  mode  altogether  a 
most  picturesqne  scene. 
'  One  of  tho  Duke's  keepers,  Donald  Macbcath,  is  a  guardaman,  and 
as  in  the  Crimea.  Ho  is  a  celebrated  marksman,  and  a  fine-looking 
man,  as  all  tho  Duko'a  men  arc.  For  some  little  time  it  was  easy 
riding,  bnt  soon  we  enme  to  a  rougher  path,  more  on  the  "  brae " 
of  tho  hill,  where  the  pony  required  to  he  lo<l,  which  I  always  have 
done,  either  when  it  is  at  all  rough  or  bad,  or  whon  the  pony  has  to 
be  got  on  &ster. 

'  The  Duko  walked  near  me  the  greater  part  of  tho  time ;  amusingly 
saying,  in  reference  to  former  times,  that  he  did  not  offer  to  lead  mo, 
U  he  knew  I  had  no  confidence  in  him.  I  replied,  laughingly,  "  Oli, 
no,  only  I  likf  best  being  led  by  the  person  I  am  accustomed  to." 

.  .  .  Lunched  at  a  place  called  Daleronachie,  looking  up  a  glen 
.towards  Loch  Loch — on  a  high  bank  overhanging  the  Tilt.  A  few 
Bunntes  brought  us  to  the  celebrated  ford  of  the  Tarff  (Foil  TarfT  it  is 
called),  which  is  very  deep,  and  after  heavy  rain  almost  impassable. 
The  Duke  offered  to  lead  the  pony  on  one  aide,  and  talked  of  Sandy 
t(a  the  other  side,  but  I  asked  for  Brown  (whom  I  have  far  the  most 
eonfidenco  in)  to  lead  the  pony,  tho  Duke  taking  hold  of  it  (as  ho 
1  {reqnontly)  on  the  other  side,  Sandy  McAra,  the  guide,  and 
the  two  pipers  went  first,  playing  all  the  time.  To  all  appearance 
the  ford  of  the  Tai'ff  was  not  deeper  than  the  other  fords,  but  once  in 
it  the  men  wore  above  thoir  knees^and  suddenly  in  tho  middle, 
where  the  current,  bora  tho  fine,  high,  full  falls,  is  very  strong,  it  was 
nearly  np  to  the  men's  waists.  Hero  Sandy  returned,  and  I  said  to 
llie  Duke  (which  he  afterwards  joked  with  Sandy  about)  that  I  thought 
lie  (Sandy)  bad  better  take  the  Duke's  place ;  he  did  so,  and  we  came 
tery  well  through,  all  the  others  following,  the  men  chiefly  wading — ■ 
Albert  (close  behind  me)  and  the  othei's  riding  through.' 

Nor  was  this  interest  in  their  attendants  confined  to,  thongh  it 
was  so  eminentU"  drawn  forth  by,  the  Highlanders.  Here  is  a 
note  of  the  first  stay  at  Alt-na>Giuthasach  : — 

'  Margaret  French,  my  maid  Caroline's  maid,  Lohleia,"  All>erf  s  valet, 

*  'This  faithful  and  trusty  lalvt  norsed  his  dear  muster  most ilu voted] y  through 
hi*  sad  illncic  in  December.  IBfil,  and  is  now  slwajs  with  me  as  my  pcnoiint 
puom  of  the  chamber!!  nr  valet.  I  gave  him  a  house  near  Wiudsor  Castle,  where 
le  rtsidei  nbeii  the  Conrt  are  there.     He  i»  a  native  of  Coburg.    His  father  has 

n  Ibr  fifty  years  Filrater  al  Fiilbach,  close  lo  Coburg." 

a  cook, 
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a  cook,  Shackle,*  and  Macdonald,  are  the  only  persons  with  ns  in  the 
house,  old  John  Gordon  and  his  wife  excepted.' — p.  112. 

'The  scenery  is  beantifal  here,  so  wild  and  grand — ^real  severe 
Highland  scenery,  with  trees  in  the  hollow.  We  had  yarions  scnunbleB 
in  and  out  of  the  boat  and  along  the  shore,  and  saw  three  hawks  and 
caught  seventy  trout  I  wish  an  artist  could  have  been  there  to  aketdi 
the  scene;  it  was  so  picturesque— the  boat,  the  net,  and  the  people  in 
their  kilts  in  the  water  and  on  the  shore.  In  going  back  Albert  rowed 
and  Macdonald  steered :  and  the  lights  were  beautiful. 

*  After  dinner  we  walked  round  die  little  garden.  The  silenoe  and 
solitude,  only  interrupted  by  the  waving  of  the  fir*trees,  were  veiy 
solemn  and  striking.' — p.  118. 

Such  natural  kindness  must  indeed  have  won  the  hearts  of  a 
people  so  constitutionally  loyal  as  the  Highlanders,  and  throw 
back  a  stream  of  sunshine  on  the  daily  life  of  those  whose  height 
of  station  too  commonly  robs  them  of  the  richer  colouring  which 
belongs  to  the  lower  valleys ;  neither  was  it  confined  to  the 
immediate  members  of  the  Royal  household.  Here  is  to  ns  a 
delightful  entry : — 

*  Saturday ,  September  26, 1857. — Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the 
day,  and  I  walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and  Lady  Churchill,  stopped 
at  the  shop  and  made  some  purchases  for  poor  people  and  others ;  drove 
a  little  way,  got  out  and  walked  up  the  hill  to  Balnacroft,  lira.  P. 
Farquharson's,  and  she  walked  round  with  us  to  some  of  the  oottages 
to  show  me  where  the  poor  peoplo  lived  and  to  tell  them  who  I  was. 
Befcm)  we  went  into  any  wo  met  an  old  woman,  who,  Mrs.  Farquharaon 
said,  was  very  poor,  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  mother  to  tfa^  former 
distiller.  I  gave  her  a  warm  petticoat,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
old  cheeks,  and  she  shook  my  hands  and  prayed  God  to  bless  me :  it 
was  very  touching. 

*  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  £ear's,  who  is  eightynnz 
years  old — quite  erect,  and  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  dignity. 
She  sat  down  and  spun.  I  gave  her  also  a  warm  petticoat.  She  said, 
"  May  the  Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours,  here  and  hereafter;  and 
may  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye,  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm."  She  was 
quite  surprised  at  Vicky's  height ;  great  interest  is  taken  in  her.  We 
went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean  Gordon's),  to  visit  old  widow 
Symons,  who  is  "  past  fourscore,"  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent 
quite  double ;  she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands  with  us  all,  asking 
which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  kind  blessings:  ^May  the  Lord 
attend  ye  with  mirth  and  with  joy ;  may  Ho  over  be  with  ye  in  this 
world,  and  when  ye  leave  it."  To  Vicky,  when  told  she  was  going  to 
bo  married,  she  said,  "  May  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  future, 
and  may  every  happiness  attend  yc."  She  was  very  talkative ;  and 
when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see  her  again,  she  expressed  an  expectation 
that  *'  she  should  be  called  any  day,"  and  so  did  Kitty  Kear.f 

* '  Who  was  very  active  and  effident  He  is  now  a  Page.'     f  '  She  died  in  Jan.  1 865.* 

*  Wo 
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'  Wo  wont  into  three  other  eottagOB :  to  Mrs,  SymonB'e  (danghter-iu- 

I  law  to  the  old  widow  living  neit  door),  who  had  an  "  imwell  boy ;" 
tbcnaiTossa  little  bom  to  oaothcr  old  woman's;  and  aftfirwai'ds  peeped 
into  Bl&ir,  the  fiddler's.  We  drove  back  and  got  out  ^ain  to  visit  old 
Un.  Grant  (Gnint'e  mother),  who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom 
IguTB  a  dressand  haDdkerchief^  aud  eho  said,  "  Yon're  too  kind  tome, 
jon're  over  kind  to  nie,  ye  give  jbo  more  every  year,  and  I  get  older 
tTETj  year."  After  talking  »ome  time  with  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  happy 
lo  gee  ye  looking  bo  nice."  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  speaking 
of  Vicky's  going,  said,  "I'm  very  sorry,  and  I  think  she  is  aorry 
LwTsel';"  and,  having  said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Prin- 
CMfl)  again,  satd  :  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no  harm ; 
I  always  say  juBt  what  I  think,  not  what  is  fut "  (fit).  Dcm  old  lady ; 
bIio  is  snch  a  ^'l*^"^'^''''  ]>erson. 

'  Beolly  the  affection  of  these  good  people,  who  arc  so  hearty  and  bo 
hippy  to  see  you,  taking  iut4jrest  in  everything,  is  very  touching  and 
gn£fying,' — pp,  161-163. 

Here,  to  vary  the  scene,  comes  in  what  cannot  fail  to  Interest 
»U  our  lady  readers  :  the  lery  form  and  words  of  that  utterance 
at  all  times,  even  to  Royal  lips,  most  difficult  to  frame — a 
proposal : — 

^Sepl^raher  29,  1855, — Onr  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  us 
nnce  the  14th.  He  had  already  spoken  to  ufi,  on  the  20th,  of  liis 
wioheB;  but  we  were  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth, 
niietber  ho  should  speak  to  her  himself,  or  wait  till  he  came  bock 
again.  However,  we  felt  it  was  better  he  shonld  do  so ;  and  during 
imr  ride  up  Craig-na-Ban  this  afternoon,  he  picked  a  piece  of  white 
heather  (the  emblem  of  "good  luck  "},  which  he  gave  to  her';  and 
this  enabled  him  to  moke  an  allusion  to  his  hopes  and  wishoB,  as 
they  rode  down  Glen  Gimoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclusion.' 
-p.  154. 

Here  are  some  of  tbeir  healthy  amusements,  some  of  them 

nqniring  spirit  enough  to  enter  into  them.     Many  a  line  lady, 

ve  suspect,   would  shrink   from  taking  the  Queen's  share  in  a 

•drive'  in  the  Balloch  Buie : — 

'SeplenAer  18,    1S48.— We   mounted    our    ponies,    Bertie    riding 

Kftant'a  pony  on  the  deer-eaildle,  and  being  led  by  a  gillie.  Grant 

~  Udag  by  his  side.     Maodonald  and  several  gillies  were  with  us, 

i  we  were  preceded  by  Bowman  and  old  Arthur  Faniuliai'flou,  a  decr- 

ilker  of  Invercauld'o.     They  took  us  up  a  beautiful  path  winding 

Kwrongh  the  trees  and  heather  in  the  Balloch  Buie ;  but  when  we  had 

got  ftbout  a  mile  or  more  they  discovered  deer,     A  "  council  of  war  " 

held  in  a  whisper,  and  we  turned  bock  and  went  the  whole  way 

1  again,  and  rode  along  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  where  we  tnme>l 

p  &»  ^en  immediately  below  Craig  Saign,  through  a  beautifid  part 
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of  tho  wood,  and  went  on  along  the  track  till  wc  camo  to  the  foot  (I 
tlio  craig,  where  wo  all  dismounted. 

'  We  scrambled  np  on  almost  |)erpendicalar  place  to  where  then 
woA  a  little  hox^  mode  of  hunllc8  and  interwoven  with  branches  of  ir 
and  liottthcr,  about  Hvo  feet  in  height.  There  we  seated  ouraehtt 
with  Ik)rti(},  Maodonald  lying  in  the  heather  near  ns,  watching  ul 
quite  concealed ;  Komo  hod  gone  roiuid  to  beat,  and  othera  agam  mn 
at  a  little  diHtance.  We  sat  quite  still,  and  sketched  a  little;  I  dong 
the  landscape  and  some  trees,  Albert  drawing  Macdonald  as  he  hf 
there.  This  lnHte<l  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert  fancied  he  hein 
a  disttuit  sound,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Maodonald  whispered  thit  ht 
saw  stags,  and  that  Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  steady  aim.  We 
tlien  heard  tliem  coming  past.  Albert  did  not  look  oyer  the  biB^ 
but  through  it,  and  fired  through  the  branches,  and  then  again  Offf 
the  box.  The  deer  retreated ;  but  Albert  felt  certain  he  had  Ut  I 
stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that  moment  they  called  fiw 
b<ilow  that  they  '*  had  got  him,"  and  Albert  ran  on  to  see.  I  wtilel 
for  a  bit ;  but  soon  scrambled  on  with  Bertie  and  MaodonaM's  hel^; 
and  All)crt  joined  me  directly,  and  we  all  went  down  and  saw  % 
magnificent  stag,  "a  royal,"  which  had  dropped,  soon  after  Albeit 
bad  hit  him,  at  one  of  the  men  s  feet.  The  sport  was  sucoessfiil,  and 
every  one  was  delighted — Maodonald  and  the  keepers  in  particnlar; — 
tlio  fr>rmer  saying,  ^  that  it  was  her  Majesty's  coming  out  that  haft 
brought  the  good  luck."  I  was  supposed  to  have  "a  lucl^  fbot^" 
of  which  the  Highlanders  ''think  a  great  deal."  We  walked  down 
to  tho  place  we  last  came  up,  got  into  the  carriage,  and  were  home 
by  half-post  two  o'clock.' — pp.  108-110. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  recorded  in  the  Joamal 
were  those  on  which,  all  state  having  been  thrown  aside,  ex- 
rursions  were  made  under  a  strict  incognito.  Here  are  one 
or  two  extracts,  put  together  from  different  trips  of  this 
character : — 

'  A  few  seconds  brought  us  over  to  tho  road,  where  there  were  two 
shabby  vehicles,  one  a  kind  of  barouche,  into  which  Albert  and  I 
got,  Lady  Churchill  and  General  Grey  into  the  other — a  break; 
each  with  a  jmr  of  small  and  rather  miserable  horses,  driven  by  a 
man  from  the  box.  Grant  was  on  our  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the 
other.  We  hod  gone  so  for  forty  miles,  at  least  twenty  on  horseback. 
Wc  had  decided  to  call  oiuwolves  Lord  and  Lady  ChurchiU  and  pariift 
Lady  Churchill  passing  as  Mish  Spencer^  and  General  Grey  as  JDt. 
Grey  !  Brown  once  forgot  this,  and  called  me  "  Your  Majesty "  as 
I  was  getting  into  the  carriage ;  and  Grant  on  the  box  once  called 
Albert  "Your  Royal  Highness;"  which  set  us  off  laughing,  but  no 
one  observed  it. 

*  We  had  a  long  tliree  hours'  drive. 

'  Most  striking  was  the  utter,  and  to  me  very  refreshing,  solitude. 
Hardly  a  habitation !  and  hardly  meeting  a  soul!  It  gradually  grew 
dork    We  stopped  at  a  small  half-way  house  for  the  horses  to  take 

some 
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Bome  water ;  and  tho  few  people  about  stared  vaciuitly  at  Uic  two 
simple  vehicles. 

'The  moiintame  gfadimlly  disappoareil — tie  evening  was  mild, 
with  &  few  drops  of  rain.  On  aud  on  wo  went,  till  at  length  we  saw 
lights,  and  drove  through  a  long  and  straggling  "  toun,"  and  tamed 
dowu  a  small  cnurt  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  Here  wo  got  ont  quiuldy 
—Lady  Chnrehill  and  General  Grey  not  waiting  for  lie.  Wo  wiait 
np  a  small  staircase,  and  were  shown  to  onr  bed-room  at  the  top 
of  it — very  small,  but  clean — with  a  largo  fonr-jiost  l>ed  which  nearly 
filled  the  whole  room.  Opposite  was  the  dratving  aud  dining-room 
in  one — very  tidy  and  well-sized.  Then  came  the  room  where  Albert 
dressed,  which  was  very  smalL  The  two  maids  (Jano  Shackle*  was 
with  me)  had  driven  over  by  another  road  in  the  waggonette,  Stewart 
driving  them.  Made  ourselves  "elcan  and  tidy,"  and  then  sat  down 
to  our  dinner.  Grant  and  Brown  were  to  have  waited  on  us,  bnt 
were  "baahfiil"  and  did  not.  A  ringlctted  woman  did  everything; 
and,  when  dinner  was  over,  removed  the  cloth  and  placed  the  bottle 
of  wine  (our  own  which  we  had  brought)  on  the  table  with  the  glasses, 
which  was  the  old  English  fashion.  The  dinner  was  very  fair,  anil 
all  very  clean.'— pp.  194-190. 

'  WeAnesflay,  SeptenAeir  5. — A  misty,  rainy  morning.  Hud  not  slept 
very  soundly.  We  got  np  rather  early,  and  sat  working  and  reading 
in  tJie  drawing-room  till  the  breakfast  was  ready,  for  whieh  wo  had 
to  wait  some  little  time.  Good  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  some 
excellent  porridge.  Jane  Shackle  (who  was  very  nsefol  and  attentive) 
Bud  that  they  had  all  sapped  together,  namely,  the  two  maids,  and 
Cnnt,  Brown,  Stewart,  and  Walker  (who  was  still  there),  and  were 
-  r  merry  in  the  "commercial  room."  The  people  were  very 
g  ahont  ua.  The  woman  came  in  while  they  were  at  dinner, 
I  to  Grant,  "Vr.  Grey  wants  you,"  which  nearly  ujiset  the 
___  .  „  y  of  all  tlie  others :  then  they  told  Jane,  "  Yonr  lady  gives  no 
'ninble ; "  and  Grant  in  the  morning  called  up  to  Jane,  "  Docs  his 
'Tdahip  want  nie  ?"  Ono  could  look  on  the  street,  which  is  a  very 
loug  wide  one,  with  detached  houses,  &om  our  window.  It  was  pei^ 
'^tjy  quiet,  no  one  stirring,  except  hero  and  there  a  man  driving  a 
^rt,  or  a  boy  going  along  on  his  errand.  General  Grey  bought  huu- 
*lf  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  2Z. ! 

'  At  length,  at  about  ten  minutes  to  ten  o'clock,  wc  started  in  the 

"'^i^o  carnages  and  the  same  way  as  yesterday,  and  drove 

**     Toiuantoul the  most  tumbledown,  poor-looking  place  I 

evo^.  Ba„ 

*  We  mounted  onr  ponies  a  short  way  out  of  the  town.  We  came 
ni*oa  a  biaiutiful  view,  looking  down  upon  the  Avon  and  up  a  fine 
8'«i»i.  There  wo  rested  and  took  luncheon.  While  Brown  was  un- 
P^^^Wiig  aud  arranging  our  things,  I  8i>oke  to  him  and  to  Grant,  who 
■  lielping,  about  not  having  waited  on  us,  as  they  ought  to  have 
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done,  at  dinneT  Inst  nigltt  and  at  breakfast,  no  we  hsA  wished ;  and 
Brown  auBvvercd,  ho  was  afraid  Iiu  aLuuld  not  do  it  rightly ;  I  replied 
WD  dill  not  wish  to  have  a.  stmngor  in  the  rootn,  and  the;  most  do  so  , 
tmotber  time. 

' In  order  to  got  on,  aa  it  was  lute,  aud  wo  had  t  __ 

miles  to  ride,  oiir  men— at  least  Brown  and  two  of  the  odiers 
wnlkod  before  ng  nt  a  fearful  puce,  ao  that  wo  had  to  trot  to  keep  n 
at  all.  Grant  rode  frui^ueutly  on  tho  deer  pony;  the  others  seen 
UowBTUT,  a  good  deal  tired  with  tho  two  long  days'  jonrnoy,  and  n 
glnd  to  get  on  Albert's  or  tho  General's  pony  to  give  themselves  1 
lift;  bat  their  willingness,  rendiness,  cheerfulness,  indefntigBbleiiei' 
are  very  admirable,  and  moke  tbcm  most  delightful  servants.  As  fl 
Orant  and  Bi-own  they  are  perfect  —  diHereot,  careful,  intelligon 
attentive,  over  ready  to  do  what  is  wanted ;  and  the  latter,  pcrtitn 
larly,  is  handy  and  \rilliiig  to  do  everything  and  anything,  and  1 
overcome  every  difficnity,  which  makes  him  one  of  my  best  s 
anywhere. 

'  What  a  (Icligbtful,  sueccssfiil  oroodition !  .  .  .  .  _. 

Albert  do  we  owe  it,  for  he  always  Ihonght  it  wonH  be  delightfl 
having  gone  on  many  nimilar  cipeditionB  in  former  days  !■ — " 
Ho  enjoyed  it  very  much.'— pp.  197-202, 

Here  is  a  second  excursioa  : — 

'  At  a  quarter  pnst  seven  o'clock  wo  rrached  tho  small  qniet  ti 
or  rather  village,  of  Fcttercairn,  for  it  was  very  Bmoll— not  a  oroa 
stirring,  and  wo  got  out  at  the  quiet  little  inn,  "Ramsay  Atwb," 
quite  unobstTved,  and  went  at  ouco  npstaira.  There  was  a  very  nioo 
drawing-room,  and  nctt  to  it  a  dining-room,  both  very  clemi  und 
tidy — then  to  the  left  onr  bod-room,  which  was  eiccBHivoly  small,  but 
also  very  clean  and  neat,  and  mnoh  better  furnished  than  at  Grantowu. 
Alice  hod  a  nice  room,  tho  same  size  as  ours ;  then  oamo  a  mere 
morsel  of  one  (mth  a  "  press  bed"),  in  which  Albert  dressed;  and 
then  came  Lady  Ohurchill's  bed-room  just  beyond.  Louis  and 
(Jeneral  Grey  had  rooms  iu  an  Iiotel,  called  "  The  Temporanoe 
Hotel,"  op^tositc.  We  dined  at  eight,  a  very  nice,  clean,  good 
dinner.  Gntnt  aud  Brown  waited.  Thoy  wero  rather  nervone,  bnt 
General  Grey  aud  Lady  Churchill  carved,  aud  they  bad  only  to 
change  tbo  plates,  which  Brown  soon  got  into  tho  way  of  doing.  A 
little  gild  of  tlie  honiw  came  iu  to  help — bnt  Grant  turned  her  round 
to  prevent  her  looking  at  us  I  TIio  landlord  and  landlaily  knew  who 
wo  were,  but  no  •me  cUe  except  the  coachman,  and  thoy  ke]jt  the  eeaMt 
admirably.  1 

'Tho  evening  being  bright  and  moonlight  aud  very  still,  wo  iH'" 
went  out,  and  walked  through  the  whole  village,  where  not  a  creatnn 

moved, bearing  nothing  whatever — not  a  leaf  moving — ^bnt 

the  distant  barking  of  a  dog  1  Suddenly  we  heard  a  drum  and  fifes  I 
Wo  were  greatly  alarmed,  fearing  we  had  been  recognisod  ;  but  Louis 
aud  Gtnieral  Grey,  who  went  hiek,  saw  uolbing  whatever.  Bllll,  a 
wo  walked  slowly  back,  wo  heard  tho  noise  from  time  to  f 
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I'jAen  we  reached  tlie  inn  door  we  stopped,  and  gaw  six  men  nmrcli 
1 1^  with  fifes  and  a  dnuu  (not  a  ci'eature  taldng  any  notico  of  them), 
■  go  down  iiifs  Btreet,  and  bock  again.  Grant  and  Brown  were  out,  bnt 
I  toll  no  idea  what  it  could  bo.  Albert  aeked  the  little  maid,  and  the 
r  wae,  "  If  h  just  a  band,"  and  that  it  walked  abont  in  this  way 
B  a  week-  How  odd !  It  went  on  playing  some  time  after  wo 
Pgot  home.  Wo  tiat  till  hail'-past  ten  working,  and  Albert  reading—^ 
'mJ  then  retired  to  rest,'— pp.  209-211. 

'  Snturdai/,  September  21. — Got  to  sleep  after  two  or  three  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  dull  and  cIobo,  and  misty,  with  a  little  rain  ;  hardly 
any  one  stirring ;  but  a  fow  people  at  their  work,  A  traveller  had 
trrJTed  at  night,  and  wonted  to  como  up  into  the  dining-room,  which 
k  die  '■  commeroial  travellers'  room;"  and  they  had  difficmlty  in 
telling  kim  he  eould  not  stop  there.  Ho  joined  Grant  and  Brown  at 
their  tea,  and  on  his  iwikuig  "What's  the  matter  hero'?"  Grant 
■nswered,  "  It's  n  wedding  party  from  Aberdeen."  At  "  the  Tem- 
peraaco  Hotel  "  they  were  very  anxious  to  know  whom  they  had  got. 
All,  except  General  Grey,  breoklastcd  a  little  before  nine.  Browu 
letod  as  my  sorvant,  brusliing  my  ekii-t  and  boots,  and  taking  ouy 
■Ktngc,  and  Grant  as  Albert's  valet. 

'At  a  quarter  to  ten  wo  started  the  same  way  aa  before,'  .  .  .  . — 
pp,  211-212. 

'At  Kingnssio  there  was  a  small,  curious,  chattering  crowd  of 
joople— who,  however,  did  not  really  make  us  out,  but  evidently  sus- 
(OCtod  who  wo  were.  Qiitnt  and  Brown  kept  them  off  tho  carriages, 
id  gsTQ  them  evasive  answers,  directing  tkem  to  the  wrong  carriage, 
"  'i  vaa  most  amusing.  One  old  gentleman,  with  a  high  wide- 
urure,  wafi  especially  inquisitive. 

'We  started  again,  and  went  on  and  on,  parsing  through  the  village 
t  Newton  of  Bonchar,  whore  tho  footman  McDonald  '  comes  &oni.' 
-p.  225. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  family  affection,  amusement, 
■od  repose,  the  distant  sounds  of  the  great  world,  of  which 
tlioie  willidrawn  persons  were  yet  the  living  heart,  come  upon 
Mr  ears  with  3,  solemnity  and  strangeness  of  intrusion.  Here 
bone  of  rejoicing: — 

S^ptembir  10,  1855. — All  wore  in  constant  expectation  of  more 
ifdiic  dewpatohes.     At  half-past  ten  o'clock  two  arrived — one  for 
ui  (me  fur  Lord  Granville.     I  began  reading  mine,  which  whb 
Lord  Clarendon,  mtli  details  from  Mai«bal  FuliKsiur,  of  thu 
..  dcstraetion  of  the  Kusetan  ships;  and  Lord  Gnmvillo  said, 
1  havo  still  butttir  news ;"  ou  wliieh  he  read,  "  From  Gsueral  Simp- 
it*  IA«  handa  of  the  Allies."     God  be  praiswi  for  it.' 
p.  151. 

■  'BedieditAbeTCcldie.  lust  jear,  of  conBumptioii;ani(  his  widow,  an  excellenl 
MO,  daughter  of  Uitchell,  the  blusksmitb,  U  Balmoral,  is  now  my  wanlrolK' 


Mere  is  a  second  instance,  in  another  tooe ; 
read  with  interest  wherever  the  English  tongut 
of  it  can  be  read  : — 


which  will  I 
any  translatiol 


'  Alt-Tia-Givlliaeach,  Thursday,  SeptevAer  IG,  1852. — Wo  were  startled 
this  laorning  at  seven  o'clock,  by  n  letter  from  Oolonel  Phippe,  onelofi- 
iug  a  telegraphic  despatch  with  the  report  from  tho  aisth  edition  of 
the  "  Sun,"  of  the  Dase  of  Wellingten'n  death  t!io  day  before  yesterday, 
which  roi>ort,  however,  we  did  not  at  all  believe.  Would  to  God  that 
we  had  beon  right;  and  that  this  day  had  not  been  cruelly  saddened 
in  the  afternoon. 

'  We  walked  a  long  way  on  tho  top  of  tho  very  steep  hills  over- 
hanging the  loch Hero  I  suddenly  miascd  my  watch,  which 

tho  dear  old  Duke  had  given  uio;  and,  not  being  certain  whether  I 
hod  pnt  it  on  or  not,  I  asked  Mackonzio  *  to  go  back  and  inquire.  Wo 
walked  on  until  we  reached  the  higher  part  of  the  Cilnsaalt. 

■  Then  we  began  the  descent  of  the  QlasnalL 

'  We  get  off  owr  ponies,  and  I  had  just  sat  down  to  sketch,  w! 
Mackenzie  returned,  saying  my  watch  was  safe  at  home,  and  brin| 
^  letters  :  amongst  them  there  was  one  from  Lord  Derby,  which  I 
'  open,  and  alas  I  it  contained  the  confinuatiou  of  tho  fatal  news,  tl 
England's,  or  rathei'  Britain's  pride,  her  glory,  her  hero,  the  greateOt' 
man  she  ever  had  produced,  was  no  more.     Sad  day  I     Great  and  ' 
[larable  national  loss  I 

'  Lord  Derby  enchwod  a  few  lines  from  Lord  Charles  Welloslajr^ 
saying  that  his  door  great  father  hod  died  on  Tuesday  at  three  o'clooc, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness  and  no  suffering.  God's  will  be  done !  Tho 
day  must  have  oomo ;  the  Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  he  has  been  token  when  still  in  the  peasession  of  his  groat  mind, 
and  without  a  long  illness, — but  whitt  a  Zoks  /  One  cannot  think 
this  Qoiintry  without  "  tho  Didte," — our  immortal  hern  I 

'  In  him  centered  almost  every  earthly  honour  a  subject  ooi 
possess.  His  position  was  the  highest  a  subject  over  had, — abovs 
party, — looked  np  to  by  all, — revered  by  the  whole  nation, — tho 
friend  of  the  Sovereign, — and  hmo  simply  he  carried  these  honours  I 
With  what  singleness  of  pnqiosc,  what  straightforwardness^  whot 
courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  hie  actions  guided.  The  Crown  nevo^ 
possessed — and  I  foar  never  tcill — bo  devoted,  loyal,  and  faithfnl 
subject,  so  staunch  a  supporter  I  To  lu  (who,  ^asl  have  lost 
so  many  of  our  valued  and  oxporicneod  friends),  his  Ions  is  irrepai 
ioT  his  readiness  to  tiid  and  advise,  if  it  could  be  of  use  to  ns,  and  to 
overcomo  any  and  every  difficulty,  was  TmequoUod.  To  Albert  he 
showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  utmost  cenlidcnce.  Hjs  expe- 
rience and  his  knowledge  of  tho  past  were  so  great  too;  ho  was  a  link 
which  connected  na  with  bygone  times,  with  the  lust  century.  Not  an 
eye  «'ill  be  dry  in  tho  whole  country. 

'  Wo  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head  of  Loch  Muich ;  and  then 


ind, 
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■  Oov  uf  our  keeper*,  aud  ii  very  guoJ  u 
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rodo  borne,  in  n  heavy  ehowor,  to  AJtna-Giutliasach,  Our  wholo 
enjoyment  was  spoilt ;  n  gloom  overlnuig  iJl  of  ua. 

'We  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  ami  Lord  Gborlea  Wellesloy,' — pp. 
134-138. 

Amidst  all  the  utteranres  of  politicians,  Listorians,  and  poets, 
ibere  is  to  our  mind  a  grandeur  of  its  own  in  the  simplicity  of 
these  words  of  sorrow  from  the  throne  of  England. 

It  is  easy,  even  without  knowing  the  weight  of  those  golden 
rWns  of  reserve  and  ceremony  with  which  kings  are  fettered,  to 
imaigine  the  enjoyments  which  such  an  interlude  in  Royal  life  as 
Bklmoral  affbrdetl  when  its  halls  were  lighted  with  that  bright- 
mas  of  family  affection  which  played  so  continually  there.  For, 
wnidst  all  tlie  keen  relish  for  nature  and  for  freedom  which  these 
psges  betray,  sliil  the  one  ever  prevailing  sentiment  of  every 
page  of  the  Journal  is  the  love  of  the  appreciating  wife  for  the 
pand  husband  whom  Providence  had  given  her.  Always  this 
i»  re-appearing.  The  '  love  for  Balmoral '  itself  based  itself  on 
itii  far  deeper  affection  : — 

'  OtiobcT  13, 1856. — Every  year  roy  heart  becomes  more  fixed  in  this 
dear  Paradiso,  and  so  much  more  so  now,  that  all  has  bocono  my 
Jaireat  Albert's  ornt  creation,  own  work,  own  building,  own  laying 
oil,  OS  at  Osborne ;  and  his  great  taste,  and  the  impress  of  his  door 
lumd,  have  been  stamped  everywhere.  Ho  was  very  bnsy  to-day, 
nttliiig  and  arranging  many  things  for  next  year.' — p.  fi8. 

There  ia  a  continual  perception  of  his  love  of  learning  every- 
tkiiig  which  was  to  be  learned  :  — 

'  We  rode  tho  whole  way,  and  Albert  only  walked  the  last  two  milc«. 
Be  lookaGoolic  lesson  during  our  ride,  asking  Mocdiinald,  who  speaks 
:it  with  great  purity,  many  words,  and  making  liim  talk  to  Joinmio 
Cbntts.     Albert  lias  already  picked  up  many  words.' 

His  shortest  absence  clouded  all  the  scene : — 

'Sfptember  14,  IS.^9.^ — I  felt  very  low-spirited  at  my  dearest  Albert 
saving  to  leave  at  one  o'clock  for  Aberdeen,  to  preside  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.'- — p.  172. 

'So  sad  not  to  find  my  darling  husband  at  homo.' 

We  can  conceive  some  critics  finding  fault  with  such  revela- 
tions as  these.  But  we  believe  ttiem  to  be  entirely  wrong  in 
'flieir  estimate  of  man's  nature,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
'general  assent  of  all  deeper  minds  will  reverse  their  sentence. 

To  numbers  amongst  her  subjects  these  unintentional  delinea- 
tions of  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the  highest  persons 
in  the  realm — thorough  sun-pictures  as  they  are,  catching  the 
fasiing  emotions  of  the  hour,  and  writing  them   down  with  a 
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passionless  exactness — ^will  be  not  a  little  welcome.  Their  effect 
must  be  to  quicken  the  emotions  of  that  loyalty  which  at  this 
moment,  more  than  almost  any  other,  is  of  such  valae  to  this 
nation.  For  they  substitute  for  the  lifeless  names  of  king  and 
queen  the  living'  queenly  Person  to  whom  the  abstract  theory  of 
loyalty  must,  unless  it  is  a  very  cold  abstraction  indeed,  be  able 
to  attach  itself.  They  show  her  as  the  mistress  of  her  house- 
hold, entering  with  a  most  unusual  affectionateness  of  care  into 
the  individual  welfare  of  every  attendant  on  her  person ;  as,  even 
in  the  disturbances  of  a  tour,  herself  teaching  her  Royal  children ; 
as  mingling,  by  a  most  natural  transition,  with  these  domestic 
duties  the  cares  of  the  Head  of  the  larger  family  of  the  State ; 
above  all,  they  show  her  as  a  loving  wife,  delighting  in  her 
husband's  companionship;  proud,  as  a  wife  should  be,  of  his 
grace  and  intellect ;  admiring  his  noble  person ;  entering  with 
intense  zest  into  all  his  successes,  from  the  triumph  of  the  suc- 
cessful deer-stalk  to  his  winning  the  applauses  of  the  gathered 
scientific  sages : —  • 

'  September  15,  1859. — I  heard  by  telegram  last  night  that  Albert's 
reception  was  admirable,  and  that  all  was  going  off  as  well  as  possible. 
Thank  God.'— p.  176. 

'  All  the  gentlemen  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  my  beloved  Albert's 
admirable  speech,  the  good  it  had  done,  and  the  general  satisfaction  it 
had  caused.' — ^p.  179. 

And  alas ! — we  must  say  it — for  this  land,  and  alas !  for  that 
true  mother,  wife,  and  queen,  they  shew  her — when  the  blow  had ' 
fallen  and  the  pall  was  drawn  over  that  life  of  love, — sufTering 
as  none  can  sufler  but  one  in  that  height  of  station  which  for  the 
most  part  is  barren  of  such  happiness  as  she  knew,  and  which 
by  its  very  exaltation  leaves  her  now  with  a  consciousness  of 
loneliness  which  not  even  such  a  bereavement  would  bring  upon 
the  humblest  of  her  subjects.  How  touching  is  such  an  entry  as 
thisl— 

'  Grant  told  me  in  May,  1862,  that,  when  the  Prince  stopped  behind 
with  him,  looking  at  the  Choils  which  he  intended  as  a  deer-forest  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  giving  his  directions  as  to  the  planting  in 
Glen  Muich,  he  said  to  Grant,  "  You  and  I  may  be  dead  and  oone 
before  that."  In  less  than  three  months,  alas !  his  words  were  verified 
as  regards  himself !  He  was  ever  cheerful,  but  ever  ready  and  pre- 
pared.' 

The  heart  of  any  man  must  be  judicially  hardened  who  can 
read  without  emotion  the  last  entry  of  the  last  Highland  ex- 
cursion :— 

'  We  went  back  on  our  side  of  tho  river ;  and  if  we  had  been  a 
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liiile  earlier  Albert  miglit  have  got  a  stag,  but  it  was  too  late.     Tbe^" 
moon  rose  and  shone  most  Jbcautiftillj,  and  we  rotomed  at  twenty 
minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  much  pleased  and  interested  with  this  de- 
lightful expedition.    Alas!   I  fear  onr  last  great  one!    (It  was  our 
last  one  .'—1867.')— p.  244. 

The  only  words  which  can  follow  this  entry  are  those  in 
which  the  royal  writer  pours  forth  in  the  dedication  of  the 
volame  the  whole  of  her  heart : — 

'  To  the  dear  memory  of  him  who  made  the  life  of  the  writer  bright 
and  happy,  these  simple  records  are  lovingly  and  gratefully  inscrib^.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  The  Ordinance  of  Confession.  By  William 
Gresley,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  2nd  Edition,  London, 
1852. 

2.  Manual  for  Confession.     Oxford  and  London,  1858. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Confession  in  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks.  London, 
1865. 

4.  The  Church  and  the  World:  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day, 
8^c.    (2nd  Series.)     London,  1867. 

Essay  7.  Private  Confession  and  AhsoltUion.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Oharles  Chambers,  MA.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Crown-Street,  Soho. 

Essay  11.  A  Layman^s  View  of  Confession,  By  John  David 
Chambers,  M. A.,  Eecorder  of  Salisbury. 

5.  The  Priest  in  Absolution :  a  Manual  for  such  as  are  called  unto 
the  Higher  Ministries  in  the  English  Church.  Part  I.  London, 
1866. 

6.  Uie  Ministry  of  Consolation :  a  Guide  to  Confession^  for  the 
Use  of  Members  of  tlie  Church  in  England.  2nd  Edition. 
Lcmdon,  1867. 

7.  Pardon  through  the  Precious  Blood :  or  tlie  Benefit  of  Absolution^ 
and  How  to  obtain  it.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  Clergy. 
Ninth  Thousand.     London,  1867. 

8L  Bepentance :  a  Manual  of  Prayer  and  Instruction.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,-  M.A.     Oxford  and  London,  1867. 

9.  A  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2nd  Edition. 
London,  1867. 

10.  The  Little  Prayer  Book  :  intended  chiefly  for  Beginners  in 
Devotion.  Revised  and  corrected  by  three  Priests.  Fifth 
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e  Day :  Essays  an  Theological  Suifects.  By 
B.  No.  1 :  Priestly  Absolution^  Scriptural. 
ev.  Orby  Shipley,  M. A.  2nd  Edition.  London, 

^o  year  1850,  three  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
J.  London  sought  the  advice  of  Bishop  Blomfield  as  to  the 
practice  of  private  confession.  The  Bishop,  in  his  reply}  went 
at  some  length  into  the  subject,  but  his  opinion  is  virtually 
summed  up  in  the  following  words : — 

'  It  seems  to  mo  that  tho  Church  of  England  docs  not  onoeurage 
frequent  or  periodical  private  confession,  tho  danger  of  abusing  which 
is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  pointing  out ;  but  that  she  does  not 
forbid  her  members  to  have  recourse  to  private  confession  on  what 
may  be  termed  groat  spiritual  emergencies ;  that  cases  when  such  con* 
fession  is  proper  are  exceptional  cases;  that  it  is  an  indulgence  to 
human  weidmcss  rather  than  a  duty ;  and  that  mon  are  not  to  be  ex- 
horted or  even  invitod  to  perform  it,  except  in  the  specific  instances 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  tho  offices  of  tho  Church.  I  think  that 
such  confession  should  be  wholly  and  in  all  its  parts  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous, and  that  the  minister  to  whom  it  is  mado  should  forbear  from 
those  particular  inquiries  which  lead  to  tho  abominations  of  the  Bomish 
confessional.  So  guarded,  I  do  not  think  that  private  confession  ought 
to  bo  entirely  condemned.'  * 

Bishop  Blomfield  was  never  considered  a  Low  Churchman, 
yet  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  such  moderate  counsels  as  these 
would  now  be  branded  by  a  large  party  as  inconsistent  with  any 
deep  or  adequate  appreciation  of  the  Church  system.  It  is  in 
order  to  bring  out  into  full  prominence  the  vast  advance  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  manner  of  speaking  and 
writing  on  this  matter  that  we  have  prefaced  our  paper  with  the 
Bishop's  rescript.  . 

We  may  add  the  words  of  Bishop  Phillpotts,  who  thus  writes 
in  his  letters  to  the  late  Charles  jButler,  'On  the  Insuperable 
Differences  which  separate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,'  p.  106 : — 

'  You  know  that  auricular  confession  is,  with  yon,  an  essential  part 
of  a  sacrament,  which,  as  you  value  your  soul's,  salvation,  you  must 
perform.  You  also  know  that,  with  us,  the  same  confession  is  not  at 
all  required  as  a  necessary  service,  not  as  a  jiart  of  repentance,  not 
even  of  discipline :  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  rocommended  to  those 
sinners  whose  troubled  conscience  admits  not  of  being  quieted  by 

♦  Cited  in  *  Dr.  Stephens'  Edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  Notes,*  vol.  iii 
p.  1663. 
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Belf-<iamiiifttion  however  cIoeo  and  Bearcliing,  nor  any  other  instruc- 
tion however  diligent;  that  ho  only  who  "  reqaireCh  furOwr  comfort  or 
touiuti,"  after  all  he  can  do  for  biiUself,  is  invited  to  ropair  "  to  some 
discreet  and  learned  Minister  of  God'e  word  and  open  Ms  grief;  that 
ty  die  JSinislrif  of  God's  hohj  woril  he  may  receive  llie  benefit  of  aheoln- 
fion  together  with  ghostly  eounscl  and  advice,  to  the  qnieting  of  his 
oonecicnce  and  avoiding  of  all  scraplo  and  doabtfiilnoBS."  ' 

We  shall  now  contrast  these  views  with  those  of  our  modem 
Ritimlisls,  allowing  them,  as  the  fiiirest  course,  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  J.  n.  Chambers  says  :— 

*  As,  then,  it  is  upon  this  solo  iufitllible  warrant  and  authority  of  the 
iVaitod  Catholic  Church  of  Clirist  of  the  three  or  four  tirst  centuricB 
'MpeciaUy,  uontinned  dnriug  subsequent  ages,  that  the  believer  receives 
'ss  a  {\indauiental  of  Christianity,  and  as  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greater 
'&ct  of  the  inspiration  of  all  Holy  Scripture ;  so  is  he  bound  by  a 
ttecesBory  oonseqnence,  on  the  same  infallible  warrant  and  authority, 
to  accept  the  minor  fact,  that  confession  of  sins  aftur  baptism  to  tlus 
Church,  and  so  to  Christ,  in  the  person  of  His  priests  or  "  presbyters," 
'the  peirfornuuiDe  of  a  penance,  if  enjoined  by  thera,  and  the  Absolution 
or  remission  of  pins  given  and  prononnced  by  them  (upon  condition  of 
ifiie  contrition  of  the  penitent)  in  the  place  and  stead  and  witli  the 
Uthority  of  Christ  himself,  is  a  Dlvino  institution  of  univerBal  obliga- 
1  portion  of,  and  nocesBary  to,  a  true  repentance,  having  an 
ec[nal  claim  upon  his  acceptance  and  obedience  with  Holy  Scripture 
iteelf/' 

Another  writer  considers  the  view  of  our  English  divines  to 
« — 
'Hhirt  if  a  man  have  committed  any  mortal  sin,  then  wo  rc^^ii're 
""  ion  of  it  to  a  priest.'  | 

Elinonjmous  Ritualistic  work  says, — 

my  of  those  who  use  eunfessioD,  use  it  with  but  little  devotion 
r  hMrtfelt  contrition ;  and  as  they  come  not  to  the  Ordinance  with 
I  diepositious,  they  in  consequenco  derive  littlo  or  no  benelit  from 
e.  Now,  whoever  has  committed  a  deadly  sin,  has  the  gates  of 
liee  closed  against  him.  But  in  this  Holy  Ordinance  our  Saviour 
f  Obiist  has  deposited  His  most  precious  Blood,  to  be  a  life-giving  fonn- 
1 1^  to  waah  our  souls  from  the  iilth  of  sin,  to  heal  them  of  their 
H'  mmnds,  to  strengthen   and   comfort   them  in    their  weaknesses  and 

t  infinnitiee,  aud  to  enrich  them  with  His  grace Go,  then,  often 

[  In  eonfeesiou ;  and  if  you  should  have  the  grievous  misfortune  to  fall 
I  into  deadly  sin,  go  at  once.  Do  not,  do  not  think  of  living  for  one 
I  Angle  moment  in  mortal  sin;    lest   death   should   como  upon  yon 


C4fi.%ftAjiK  TL  riir  C^sim  la  a^ 


m£  9riE  -TLiL  ^Y  shU  fcY  i:r  cienifT.     Br 
wil:i  £?Kft  frxL  ^   ^icjiiiff!  -€  Tan  T*crl,  ai± 
viutt  wm  yjfr,  tj  b:   ict£  j:^  ictta.  icsi^^  to  keep  jpom  from 


Ax*v!ij^  mT->j?r  »ti. — 


'lM:t  u«*r  -T-.-viil  Ifc-r  n  w  V  K  £i:ciaBieA  c^«r  &e  kead  of  die 

tiA-::^.;  I7  »^rr'  r'— r  f-xuc  -'f  ^^  lv»i  -.if  iz^^  sbcriioc  cp»i  tibe  alter. 
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'  *r7x  T^j/7p*'j>^  rsle.  &^^  fwHoving  tbe  Wiif-gm  tnkiition  of  the 
0.*7/';L,  «&rtu  tLe  zi^iiTidniil  iiini^trr  i^  KCQDcilifttion  to  be  the 
yt'jyir  mA  'yrdlxjkrr  ZifAza  of  Kmi&fivi:  c^  gricroiis  and  deedlj  siiie, 
%jiA  \\jft*A,TH  zu'.T^j  oLIigSkiorr  in  Foch  cues;  re:  without  denying 
tJi>:  i0f^h'A.xy  '/f  fjT;pytziiba  vixtozl  it.  On  this  gzxnnd  the  Priest  is 
iff\0:ttA  Xff  ^  Lo^T': ""  tL'-  sick  person  to  c>>iifeebion.  eboold  his  case  be  of 
th-«  :t}tVir*:,  Jt  i«  l^t  Le  f^bould  lose  the  means  specially  ctrdained  as 
a  f*itJi^Ar  i'/r  L:>!  i£r<At  L'rcd.  ....  While, hoveTer.  this  role  has  been 
Xhfik  \iil*\^  d':t/:n:i:x;:ng  th<;  cases  in  which  confesfion  is  U>  be  regajtled 
fe>.  t,\A\'ji^\/^ry.  '*':  Lin.-t  bcair  in  mind  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  draw 
afiV  'J':-^  i^  i'jitXMkin  line  between  claages  or  degK<«  of  sin;  bow 
kiMtriiM:  Xhc  difttibction-H  between  Tenial  and  mortal  sins ;  how  great 
i\»i:  Uiu*\*.u':y  of  Tciiial  to  Ica^l  to  mortal ;  the  pussibilitr  of  the  mere 
wjznuinhJLihii  of  vctiial  sins  constitnting  a  state  eqniTalent  to  mortal 
iijn,  ar*d  i\i*i  manifold  dangers  of  self-deception  in  such  a  momentous 


t,IU^:'  J 


'Ilie  *  Littb*  Prayer  Book '  grives  a  list  of  six  *  Precepts  of  the 
(;huri:h*  [of  ICngland],  the  third  of  which  is  'To  confess  oar 
sins  Ui  our  |»stfir,  or  some  other  priest,  each  time  our  conscience 
is  burdeneri  by  mortal  sin/§ 

Plain-SfKyken  words,  these,  certainly.  They  indicate  nothing 
ji'ss  than  the  existence  of  an  org^anised  party  bent  upon  re-intro- 
ducing a  yoke  which,  as  we  of  this  generation  have  been  wont  to 
iH'lieve,  our  fatbers  in  the  sixteenth  centur)'  were  unable  to  bear, 

•  '  Maniittl  for  OnfcMion/  p.  I.  t  •Bq)eiitaiice/  p.  11. 

J  dnirr, '  Doctrine  of  ConfeMion,'  p.  224. 

I  Hurrly  it  Si  Idle  to  Hpeak  of  confession  as  only  obli^onr  in  case  of  mortal 
sin,  If  the  penlU'nt  fic  houflessly  unable  to  tell  for  himself  what  sin  is  mortal 
and  what  Traial  I  It  would  be  simpler  to  say  at  once  that  he  is  in  every  case  to 
^qoffM  crerythhig. 

and 
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and  which  their  sons  in  the  nineteenth  would  be  even  less  likely 
to  tolerate.  But,  startling  or  not,  the  existence  of  such  a  party, 
ftod  the  reality  and  persistency  of  its  operations,  can  no  longer 
bfl  denied.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  to  accept  the  offered 
challenge,  and  to  join  issue  on  the  point  whether  such  doctrines 
ore  really  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

If^  in  the  Inquiry  which  thus  becomes  necessary,  we  should 
•eem  to  go  more  into  theological  details  than  is  usual  in  the 
pages  of  a  Review  intended  for  general  readers,  our  excuse  must 
be  found  in  the  exigencies  of  the  subject.  '  Tua  res  agitur  '  may 
in  the  present  case  be  said  to  every  lay  member  of  the  Church. 
N'cstments  and  ceremonies  may  offend  our  religious  feelings, 
but  the  practice  of  confession  threatens  our  domestic  peace. 

The  lact  is,  that  the  Ritualistic  school  have  so  pertinaciously 
asserted  in  conversations,  in  sermons,  and  through  the  Press,  that 
they  alone  represent  the  true  system  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  are  simply  reviving  it  after  an  unauthorised  disuse,  that 
w>ciety  in  very  weariness  is  beginning  to  yield  something  like  an 
assent  to  the   claim.      This,  indeed,  of  itself  proves  nothing ; 
Mciety  i*  not  very  discriminating  in  its  beliefs : — 
'  For  say  a  foolish  thing  but  oft  enough 
(And  here's  the  secret  of  a  hundred  crooda— 
Men  get  opinions  na  boyn  leam  to  spell, 
By  rs-iteration  ohioily),  the  same  thing 
Shall  paaa  at  last  for  absolutely  wise. 
And  not  with  fools  exclusively.' " 

Yet  a  certain  effect  is  produced  on  the  whole,  though  a  different 
<rae  with  different  minds.  Those  who  are  warmly  attached  to 
their  Church,  and  place  an  implicit  trust  in  her  wisdom,  while 
they  think  but  little  for  themselves  on  religious  topics,  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  power  of  strong  assertions.  The  Church  has  said 
it — the  Church  must  know  best.  While  this  notion  remains  un- 
shaken in  their  minds,  they  yield  an  unwilling  ear  and  no  real 
credence  to  objections  against  the  confessional  on  social  grounds. 
These,  they  say,  tell  only  against  abuses ;  they  prove  nothing 
against  a  legitlmale  use,  otherwise  the  Church  would  not  have 
sanctioned  it.  With  another  class  practical  objections  are 
everything.  They  feel  strongly  the  evils  of  confession,  but  then 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  look  into  Church  questions,  and 
they  have  no  answer  ready  when  Church  authority  is  put 
forward.  Nothing  will  induce  them  to  favour  the  system  ;  but 
they  are  restless  and  uneasy  from  a  suspicion  that,  after  all, 
the  Prayer  Book  nay  be  with  their  opponents.     To  such,  and 
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possibly  to  others,  we  may  be  doing  some  service  in  taking  tlie 
course  we  have  indicated. 

The  question  before  us  is,  Do  such  statements  as  we  have 
cited  resilly  represent  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Let 
us  look  into  our  Prayer  Books.  One  of  the  passages  most  relied 
on  is  at  the  close  of  the  Exhortation  to  be  read  in  giving  notice 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Before  examining  it,  we  must  make 
the  preliminary  remark  that,  though  it  is  appointed  to  be  used  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  another  address  provided  in 
case  the  people  are  negligent  to  come  to  the  Communion.  And 
this  is  very  material;  because,  if  confession  were  the  great 
remedy  for  sin, — the  great  means  to  fit  men  living  worldly 
lives  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament, — the  careless  persons 
addressed  in  this  special  exhortation  would  be  just  those  on 
whom  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  enforce  it ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  address.  The  passage  so  often  quoted  on  the  subject 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  Exhortation,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
examine.  That  we  may  read  it  more  intelligently,  we  premise 
one  word  as  to  the  doctrine  prevailing  before  and  up  to  the 
Reformation  as  to  preparation  for  communion.  The  recognised 
and  only  way  to  the  due  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
was  through  the  sacrament  of  penitence ;  and  the  part  of  the 
penitent  therein  was  defined  to  consist  of  contrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction.  Confession,  it  was  ruled,  must  of  necessity  be 
made  to  a  priest ;  and  satisfaction  was  held  to  consist,  not  mainly 
or  primarily  in  restitution  for  injuries  done  to  men,  but  in  the 
performance  of  penances  enjoined  as  a  compensation  for  the 
affront  offered  by  sin  to  the  honour  and  justice  of  God.  This 
being  so,  let  us  now  look  at  the  ^  way  and  means '  to  become 
worthy  partakers,  as  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  England.  We 
find  a  division  or  enumeration  closely  corresponding  to  that  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  but  two  of  the  three  parts  have  under- 
gone a  great  change  of  signification.  Thus,  for  contrition  we 
have  the  bewailing  of  sinfulness,  which  is,  no  doubt,  much  the 
same  as  before  ;  but  for  confession  we  have  the  direction  to  con- 
fess to  God,  the  intervention  of  the  priest  being  ignored ;  and 
under  the  third  head  wc  find  it  laid  down  that  diere  is  to  be  an 
amendment  of  life,  and,  in  case  of  offences  against  men,  a  readi- 
ness to  make  restitution  and  satisfaction ;  but  of  satisfaction  to 
the  justice  of  God  by  penance  we  hear  not  a  word.  The  parBdlel 
is  remarkable,  and  the  alterations  proportionately  striking.  Such, 
then,  is  '  penitence '  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  She 
does  not  include  in  it  confession  to  man.  If  further  confirmation 
of  this  be  wanted,  we  find  it  in  the  subsequent  address  to  the 

communicants, 
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comnmnicaats,  where  the  way  to  receive  with  'a  truly  penitent 
tfsirt'  is  re-stated.  They  are  told  to  judge  themselves,  lest  they 
be  judged  of  the  Lord ;  and  repentance,  faJtli,  amendment  of 
life,  charity,  and  thanksgiving  are  inculcated.  'So.'  it  is  said, 
'shall  ye  be  meet  partakers;'  'so,'  witbiiut  one  word  of  con- 
fession save  to  God. 

The  matter  is  sometimes  put  as  if  the  only  change  made  at  the 
Reformation  were  that  confession  was  no  longer  made  compul- 
sory, but  was  still  advised  and  recommended.  It  seems  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  very  object  of  the  passages  we  are  now  con- 
nderlng  is  to  advise  and  recommend  :  and  the  point  we  insist 
Dpon  is,  that  in  such  advice  confession  is  not  prescribed  as  the 
mitverBal,  or  even  the  ordinary  means  <)f  preparation  for  com- 
munion. But  if  not  ordinarily  to  be  used  on  diat  occasion,  then 
assuredly  not  to  be  put  forward  as  a  general  discipline  in  daily 
life ;  for  it  has  always  been  in  connexion  with  the  communion 
that  confession  hits  been  pro'einincndy  Insisted  upon. 

But,  it  Is  said,  does  not  the  Exhortation  in  question  speak  of 
opening  the  grief  of  the  conscience  to  the  Minister?  No  doubt 
it  docs,  but  as  a  proviso  for  those  who  cannot  quiet  their 
consciences  by  the  ordinary  means — for  doubting,  scrupulous 
minds — as  the  exception,  therefore,  not  the  rule.  This  is  manl- 
Cnt  on  the  face  of  the  passage. 

The  very  turn  of  the  sentence  points  to  an  exceptional  case:  ^  If 
there  be  any  of  you  who  by  this  means  cannot,'  &c. ;  so  when 
the  banns  are  asked,  and  the  Minister  says,  *  If  any  of  you  know 
any  cause  or  just  Impediment,'  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  expecting 
that  the  congregation  will  rise  en  masse  to  forbid  them  :  or,  to  go 
no  further  than  the  paragraph  next  before  tliat  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, we  have  '  If  ani/  of  you  be  a  blasphemer,'  which  surely 
is  not  expected  to  be  the  normal  case  In  an  assembly  of  Christian 
people. 

But  we  shall  not  fully  see  the  meaning  of  the  Exhortation  we 
arc  considering,  unless  wo  take  into  account  not  only  what  it 
contains,  but  what  it  does  not  contain.  In  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  there  was  a  distinct  reference  to  auricular  confes- 
sion ;  and  those  who  were  '  satisfied  with  a  general  confession  ' 
were  required  '  not  to  be  offended  with  them  that  do  use  to  their 
further  satisfying  the  auricular  and  secret  confession  to  the  priest, 
TTiese  words  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  term  '  uimister 
of  God's  word'  has  taken  t!ie  place  of  'priest.'  In  the  same 
Prayer-book  there  was  a  rubric  which  followed  the  absolution  of 
the  sick,  and  directed  that  '  the  same  form  of  absolution  '  was  to 
be  used  '  in  all  private  confessions,'  This,  also,  has  been  ex- 
punged ; 
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« 
punged;    surely  the  spirit  of  such  alterations  is  sufficiently 
obvious.* 

Perhaps  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Ritualist  school  and 
those  who  hold  the  views  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  cannot  be  more 
shortly  stated  than  by  the  question,  Does  the  Church  mean  that 
men  ought  to  be  unable  to  ^  quiet  their  own  consciences '  without 
resorting  to  confession?  The  former,  of  course,  take  the 
affirmative  side ;  they  admit  that  confession  is  not  compulsory  ; 
but  they  make  it  morally  obligatory. 

Thus  the  *  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,*  while 
laying  it  down  that  the  Church  leaves  it  ^optional '  (p.  35),  pro- 
ceeds within  a  few  lines  thus  : — 

'With  respect  to  habitual  confession,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Prayer  Book  expresses  no  opinion,  but  tho  unanimous  teaching  of 
the  most  eminent  bishops  and  theologians  of  the  English  Church 
sinco  the  Eofomiation,t  as  well  as  that  of  tho  whole  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  such  a  practice  is  highly  expedient  and  beneficial  as  a  means  of 
self-disoipline.  And  as  we  have  elsewhere  shewn  that  children,  when 
properly  mstmoted,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  Confirmation  and  Com- 
munion, and  since  such  strict  self-examination  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite, it  will  follow  that  such  children  must  ordinarily  stand  in 
need  of  more  "  comfort  and  counsel "  than  they  can  give  themselves. 
So  that  habitual  confession  is  indirectly  recommended  by  the  Prayor 
Book  for  childrcn4  while  adults  aro  exhorted  to  come  to  confeflmon 
whenever  they  want  '*  farther  comfort  and  counsel,"  however  often 
that  may  bo.  A  proper  chair,  according  to  tho  ancient  pattern,  should 
be  provided  in  the  sacristy,  and  set  times  for  hearing  confessions  be 
publicly  specified.  The  priest  should  sit,  and  be  vested  in  a  surplice, 
violet  stole,  and  biretta,  the  penitent  should  kneel,  the  Sarum  form 
should  be  used,  except  that  the  names  of  the  Saints  ^ould  be  omitted, 
and  the  present  Absolution  substituted  for  the  old  one.' — ^p.  36. 

When  we  duly  consider  this  passage,  and  combine  it  with  the 

*  It  18  sometimes  urged  that  because  Parliament  spoke  of  the  first  Prayer  Book 
as  compiled  '  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  the  second  book  could  not  be  intended 
to  vary  from  it  in  principle.  But  this  phrase  did  not  mean  that  the  first  book  waa 
infallible,  any  more  than  Coverdide  assumed  infallibility  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  *  the  author  of  his  '  doing'  in  translating  the  Bible  (2  CoTer.  Paris. 
Soc.  Edit  p.  29).  If  the  principle  of  everything  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  is  ttiU 
in  force,  the  result  will  be  to  legalise  exorcism  and  oil  in  baptism,  the  anointisg  of 
the  sick,  the  reserration  of  the  elements,  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead.  To  most  persons,  it  may  be  hoped,  this  will  still  act  at 
a  redwaUo  ad  abmrdum.  It  may  be  as  well  however  to  add,  that  the  Aot  wbieti 
authorised  the  second  prayer  book,  alleged  *  the  mere  perfection  of  the  order  of 
common  service '  as  one  reason  for  tiie  changes  then  made. 

t  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  this  unanimity  of  eminent  theologians  is  secured 
b^  the  simple  process  of  holding  none  to  be  eminent  save  such  as  take  the  authoi^s 
view. 

X  We  trust  this  specimen  of  reasoning  will  not  be  lost  on  our  readers. 

language 
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language  of  Mr,  Carter  preTiously  quoted,  we  shall  probably  be 

of  opiaton    that,  whether    confession    be  nominallv  compulsory 

or  optional,   very  little  '  option '  will   practically  be  left ;    anil 

I    ibat  the  whole  force  of  pastoral  influence  and  authority  will  be 

I   employed  to  make  it  habitual  and  universal. 

Now  we  must  really  ask  how  far  all  this  is  consistent  with  a 
I   Bincere  desire  to  follow  out  the  teaching  of  the  Church.     It  is 
evident  Mr.  Carter  himself  ia  not  quite  at  ease  on  the  point : — 

'It  may  be  doubted,'  he  says,  '  whether  the  doctrine  here  advanced 
u  th&tof  tbu  Church  of  England,  viz.,of  BpeoialConfoaaion  and  Abso- 
luticoi,  though  not  enjoined  of  necessity,  yet  being  the  ordinary 
I  meuis  of  remission  of  deadly  sin  after  baptism,  be  in  accordance  with 
tiie  language  of  the  Exhortation,  so  often  referred  to,  in  giving  notice 
of  Holy  Communion.'— 'Doctrine  of  Confession,'  p.  228, 

And,  after  stating  the  difficulty  very  fnirly,  he  gives  his  answer, 
which  is  that  any  other  view  is 

*  Irreconcilable  with  onr  Eoformors'  avowed  purpose  of  a  faithftd 
adherence  to  primitive  rule,  bb  well  aa  to  positive  offinnatiouB  iii  other 
{vts  of  onr  formnlorios,  already  quoted,  its  to  tlie  virtno  and  niorol 
obligatioQ  in  the  supposed  coses,  of  the  individual  miniEtry  of  ro- 
coDoiliation.' 

A»  to  the  otlier  formularies,  we  shall  deal  with  them  presently. 
As  to  'primitive  rule,'  the  present  question  is.  What  does  the 
Church  of  England  consider  the  primitive  rule  to  be?  Her 
authoritative  decisions  are  not  to  be  made  on  every  occasion  t4i 
licnd  and  g;ive;way  before  what  a  particular  writer  may  deem 
to  be  the  ancient  doctrine  or  practice.  Many  customs  which 
could  claim  considerable  antiquity  were  held  not  to  be  really 
primitive  by  the  Reformers  ;  and  their  deliberate  decision  on 
this  head  is  set  down  in  the  standard  documents  of  the  Church, 
sod  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  sort  of  re-hearing  at  the  bar  of 
individual  divines  of  the  very  cause  on  which  judgment  has  been 
ftlmuly  given  and  recorded. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
pnctical  view.  It  is  in  truth  a  practical  matter,  and  by  no 
nnns  one  of  theory  only.  Mr,  Nugee,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr,  Wa^tier,  all  avowed  the  practice  of  confession  in  their 
JKTuhes,  when  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ritual,  and 
Hatj  are  but  samples  of  their  Ritualist  brethren.  instead, 
""  fore,  of  its  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  let  us 
'  its  eifects  on  religious  and  social  life.  Habitual  con- 
A,  or  must  soon  become,  indistinguishable  from  what  is 
I  io  the  Church  of  Rome  as  '  spiritual  direction,'  and  has 
looked  upon  by  English  writers  as  among  the 
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most  objectionable   parts  of  the   Roman   system.     Mr.  Carter 
admits  this,  and  does  not  shrink  from  it.     He  says : — 

'Tho  some  reasoning  applies  to  the  question  whether  habitual 
direction  is  sanctioned  by  our  Church.  Direction,  if  viewed  simply 
in  its  first  principles,  is  implied  in  "  ghostly  counsel  and  adTioe." 
The  extent  or  duration  of  such  counsel  and  advice  is  of  neoeaaatj 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case ;  and  direo- 
tion,  rightly  understood,  is  but  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  become 
habitual.' 

The  evils  popularly  associated  with  ^  direction,'  such  as  *  the 
substitution  of  the  priest's  judgment  for  the  true  acting  of  the 
conscience  of  the  person  under  his  influence,'  and  the  habituating 
the  ])enitent  *  to  lean  on  authority  overruling  its  own  powers  of 
action  by  minute  details  of  rule,'  are,  he  contends,  mere  abuses. 
Its  end  is  to  '  strengthen  and  assist  the  soul  in  the  use  of  its 
renewed  powers,  not  destroy  them  ;'  but  he  adds — 

*  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  Church  to  direct  her  priests  in 
the  fulfilment  of  such  a  charge,  any  more  than  she  can  secure  her 
preachers  from  indiscretion.  Quis  custodiet  custodes  ?  The  possible 
abuses  in  the  one  trust  are  not  greater,  or  more  hurtful,  thaji  those 
incident  to  the  other.' — p.  210. 

Judging  by  the  temperate  and  devout  style  in  which  Mr. 
Carter  writes  (being  most  favourably  distinguished  thereby  from 
some  of  his  school),  we  dare  say  that  '  direction '  in  his  hands 
would  be  less  dangerous  than  in  those  of  most  of  its  advocates ; 
but  when  he  asks  (without  answering)  the  question,  ^  Quis  cus- 
todiet custodes?'  he  states  what  is  of  itself  an  unanswerable 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  secret  and  far-reaching  power 
by  any  human  being. 

He  compares  it  with  preaching,  but  the  difference  is  enormous 
and  vital.  The  one  is  public,  open  to  refutation,  and  possessing 
no  power  over  the  hearers  save  that  which  may  result  from 
legitimate  appeals  to  their  hearts  and  intellects.  The  other  is 
hidden,  admitting  of  no  correction,  because  never  divulged  to 
others  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enjoys  a  terrible  and  unique 
power  from  holding  in  its  grasp  the  clues  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
penitent,  inward  and  outward,  and  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
secrets  which  have  not  been  revealed  to  the  nearest  and  dearest 
of  relatives,  which  the  husband  will  not  tell  to  the  wife,  nor  the 
wife  to  the  husband.  Are  we  seriously  to  be  told  that  mistakes 
in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  are  no  worse  in  their  conse- 
quences than  preaching  a  l^d  sermon  ? 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  mistake.  The  clergy  are 
a  mixed  body,  and  can  claim  no   universal  exemption   from 

human 
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human  frailties.  We  lay  aside  now  grosser  suspicions  ;  but  can 
ire  hope  that  do  temptations  of  ambition,  no  indirect  motives 
of  any  kind  would  ever  taint  the  use  of  their  prerogatives  as 
directors?  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that,  even 
Usach  systems  were  good  in  theory  for  the  i>enitent,  they  might 
be  inadmissible  in  practice  from  the  want  of  perfect  men  for 
confessors  and  directors.  In  temporal  government  an  absolute 
lUspodsm  gives  the  largest  scope  tor  a  perfectly  beneficent 
monarch.  But  we  despair  of  finding  such  an  one,  still  more 
A  succession  of  them,  and  refuse  to  entrust  our  rulers  with  powers 
3o  easily  abused. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  want  of  faith,  and  that  grace  will 
not  be  wanting  to  make  the  servants  of  God  sufficient  for  the 
work  to  which  they  are  called  ?  Be  it  so  :  but  where  are  they 
called  to  practise  '  direction '  ?  We  see  no  such  vocation,  and 
we  have  always  understood  that,  while  confidence  with  a  Divine 
warrant  for  it  is  faith,  confidence  without  it  is  presumption.  To 
urge  such  claims  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  us  suicidal. 
Thanks  to  the  self^!enying  labours  of  many  of  our  clergy  (of 
various  schools  of  thought),  the  Church  has  made  some  way 
towards  regaining  the  lost  affections  nf  the  working  classes  in  our 
large  towns.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  such  influence 
has  invariably  been  acquired  bv  the  union  of  earnest  piety  with 
a  frank  and  genial  bearing,  and  the  absence  of  everything  like 
secrecy  or  concealment.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  what 
would  become  of  this  influence,  if  the  working  man  we're  given 
III  understand  that  the  visits  of  his  clergyman  were  to  be  coupled 
with  the  subjection  of  hia  wife  (for  assuredly  he  would  never 
snbjeet  himself)  to  a  mysterious  system,  which  would  elicit  her 
most  private  thoughts  and  affect  all  her  domestic  life.  The 
rerolsion  would  be  sharp  and  sudden  ;  and  the  cry  of  priestcraft, 
so  often  raised  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  would  for  the 
first  time  become  more  than  a  prejudice. 

Take  a  higher  class.  Are  not  educated  men  in  tlie  thick  of 
a  battle  in  which  the  very  life  of  Christianity  is  in  question  ? 
and  is  not  the  war-cry  of  the  opponents,  disguised  though  it  be 
in  more  polished  lips,  essentially  the  same?  Is  it  not  the 
crushing  olfcct  of  priestly  power  on  the  human  mind  that  is 
perpetually  denounced?  Shall  we  then  breathe  life  into  this 
phantom,  and  make  it  begin  to  be  a  reality?  If  so.  its  life  will 
be  short,  and  its  fall  terrible  ;  it  will  he  the  fall  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

But    suppose   it  otherwise,  and  that  confessors  and  directors 
find  a  recognised  place  among  us.     What  will  be  the  effects? 
We  are  told  that  one  result  will  be  the  obtaining  of  a  most  whole- 
some 
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8omc  influence  over  the  bovs  of  our  large  schools  at  a  dangeroni 
aj^e.  But  the  head-master  of  one  of  our  lar^^e  schools,*  who 
both  from  position  and  character  has  every  right  to  speak,  has 
in  two  striking  sermons  protested  earnestly  that  in  his  beUef 
a  system  of  confession  would  destroy  that  feeling  of  mutoal 
confidence  which  is  the  band  and  stay  of  English  school  life,  and 
would  create  either  a  spirit  of  resistance  or  a  habit  of  evasioo. 
We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  any  good  that  confession  may  be 
thought  to  produce,  and  it  is  said,  we  know,  that  the  inclinatiini 
to  sin  is  checked  by  the  thought  of  having  to  reveal  it  to  the 
priest  But  is  this  safeguard  really  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  man  ? 
and  if  the  latter,  is  it  salutary  or  truthful  for  the  mind  to  mix 
the  two  together  in  a  way  that  must  make  them  virtually  in- 
distinguishable ?  And  on  the  other  hand  must  be  set  the  risk 
of  a  bad  boy  lulling  his  fear  of  the  consequences  of  sin  by  the 
thought  that  he  has  onlt/  to  confess  it  to  get  absolution* 

But  in  our  public  schools  the  director  will  at  all  events  be 
the  master.  There  will  be  no  disruption  of  the  links  of  authority. 
Whereas,  in  the  family,  the  parents  will  know  that  the  daughter 
— the  husband  will  feel  that  the  wife — intrusts  her  most  sacred 
thoughts  to  another  ear,  and  that  their  advice  may  be  counter- 
mined at  every  turn.  This  topic,  however,  has  been  so  often 
<lwelt  on  elsewhere  that  we  forbear  to  pursue  it,  and  turn  instead 
to  an  argument  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers.  That  gentleman  tells  us, 
on  the  authority  of  some  statistics  which  he  quotes,  that  we  are 
ab^mt  the  most  criminal  and  Immoral  nation  In  Europe ;  and  he  is 
disposed  to  consider  our  neglect  of  confession  to  be  a  main  cause 
of  this  depravity.  But  his  statistics,  not  perhaps  very  certain  in 
themselves,  arc  handled  in  tlie  most  remarkable  manner.  Thus, 
under  the  head  of  chastity,  he  compares  the  illegitimate  births 
in  England,  Austria,  and  France,  and  proposes  to  show  that 
England  is  more  immoral  than  the  other  countries  In  question, 
by  leaving  Vienna  and  Paris  out  of  the  calculation  1  (p.  390.) 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  England  stands  seventh  (or  fifth, 
according  to  an  extract  from  the  '  Economist  *  In  the  •  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,'  in  18(J5)  in  Europe  in  this  matter,  and  far 
alK)ve  France  and  Austria.  But  we  cannot  go  into  minutiae  here ; 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Lum]ey,t  from  whom  the  statistics 
appear  to  have  been  drawn,  adduces  results  from  his  own  figures 
that  dilTcr  widely  from  tliosc  of  Mr.  Chambers.   He  says, — *  The 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pears,  of  Rcpton.  The  sermons  though  printed  are  not  pnhlished, 
sad  we  do  not,  therefore,  think  oarselves  justified  in  doing  more  than  alluding  to 
them, 
t  In  a  psper  on  the  Statistics  of  Illegitimacy,  read  hefbre  the  Statistical  Societf , 
[   Jme,  1862,  and  printed  in  their  Journal  for  that  year. 

result 
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It  appears  to  the  author  to  be  satisfactory,  ....  lie  rejoices 
to  find  .  .  .  .  that  this  country  holds  a  high  position  when  com- 
p»red  with  other  countries.'  And  were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
not  fultow  that  confession  bad  anything  to  do  with  it,  Mr. 
Lumley  expressly  remarks  : — 

'II  cannot  be  said  that  the  religion  which  provaila  in  tho  roBpectivo 
cmmbim  aflbrds  any  Batiafoctory  ctplonation.  Tho  moat  OathuUo 
cooDtfy  stands  high  on  the  lis^  another  cIobob  it.  Some  of  the 
Fioteslant  countries  ai-o  placed  high,  whilo  others  are  nearly  at 
tbu  bottom.' 

The  worst  case  of  all  is  that  of  Bavaria,  a  Roman  Catholic 
wiuntry ;  and  here  Mr.  Ciiambers  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his 
theory  by  laying  the  blame  on  a.  bad  marriage-law.  It  may  be 
■o;  but  what  is  this  but  to  confess  that  political  and  social 
cnniideratiot^s  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  question  than  the 
prevalence  of  confession  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  know  too  little  about  confession  as  practised 
abroad  to  speak  about  it  with  any  great  confidence.  This,  how- 
erer,  is  tolerably  ascertained,  that  it  is  frecjuented  chiefly  by 
women ;  and  how  far  repu^ance  to  it  may  repel  the  men  Ihim 
religion  altogether,  and  particularly  from  the  communion  to 
which  it  is  the  preliminary,  is  a  point  that  may  deserve  inquiry. 
Il  may  turn  out  that  a  large  item  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
U  to  be  found  under  this  bead. 

VVe  do  not  fur  a  moment  dispute  that  ignorance,  crime,  and 
Tice  of  all  kinds,  are  far  too  prevalent  among  us,  and  we  heartily 
join  in  Mr.  Chambers'  Christian  aspirations  for  the  spread  of 
wligion  amonp  the  masses  of  our  people.  But  we  do  not  think 
at:  has  shown  that  confession  would  conduce  to  this- — indeed,  it 
»wms  to  us  that  It  would  be  a  serious  hindrance.  We  hardly 
thiult  Ritualists  themselves  would  be  so  confident  in  their  opinion, 
if  they  did  not  habitually  confound  confession  with  all  effective 
poslnrol  influence,  and  pour  contempt  upon  the  latter  unless  it 
embmce  the  former,*  We,  on  the  contrary,  would  anxiously 
distinguish  them:  and,  in  so  doing,  would  not  alt'tgethcr  deny 
ibttt  the  cry  for  confession  m.iy  possibly  testify  to  a  real  feeling 
of  want,  though  suggesting  a  mistaken  remedy.  It  may  be  that 
Our  clergy,  devoting  their  efforts  in  the  way  ol*  private  visitation, 
altnott  exclusively  to  the  poor,  have  not  cultivated  pastoral 
rclatioDS  with  the  rich  and  mlucatcd  as  much  as  they  might  have 
done.  If  so,  let  them  seek  to  restore  those  relations,  and  strive 
to  be  not  only  preachers  but  pastors  to  all  classes  of  their  people. 
When  this  is  done  in  earnest,  we  believe  there  will  be  little  need 

*  See  '  Church  tnd  Ibc  World,'  Scd  Ser.,  p,  203, 
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and  little  desire  for  anything  beyond  what  the  Protestant  system 
recognises  and  enjoins. 

Returning  from  our  long  but  not  useless  digression,  we  now 
resume  our  examination  of  the  Prayer  Book.  We  come  next  to 
the  Commination  Service  ;  but  this  need  not  delay  us.  The  word 
^  penance '  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  it,  it  is  true,  but  in 
connexion  only  with  persons  who  ^  stand  convicted  of  notorious 
sin/  and  consequently  having  no  bearing  on  private  confession. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
What  we  have  specially  to  notice  is  the  string  of  the  rubrics 
preceding  the  absolution.     They  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  minister  is  to  examine  the  sick  man 
whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins,  and  to  exhort  him  to  for^ 
give  offences  against  himself  and  to  make  amends  to  those  whom 
he  has  offended.  Next,  he  is  to  advise  him  to  settle  his  temporal 
affairs,  and  in  connexion  therewith  he  is  directed  ^earnestly  to  move 
such  sick  persons  as  are  of  ability  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.* 
And  then  comes  the  clause — '  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his 
conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.' 

It  is  said  that  this  directs'  the  minister  to  urge  confession.  It 
seems  worth  noticing,  however,  that  he  is  only  to  *  move,*  not  to 
^  move  earnestly,'  as  in  the  case  of  charity  to  the  poor.  But  let  that 
pass.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the  whole  sentence  is 
conditional,  and  that  confession  is  only  to  be  recommended  in 
case  the  person  is  troubled  in  conscience.  In  this  respect,  then, 
it  precisely  harmonises  with  the  address  in  the  Communion 
Service ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  that  address  affords 
the  true  model  to  be  followed  in  '  moving '  the  sick  man.  Any 
more  pressing  exhortation  would,  we  conceive,  go  beyond  the 
spirit  and  analogy  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Here,  as  in 
the  Communion  Service,  repentance — the  indispensable  thing- 
stands  in  the  first  place,  and  is  absolutely  required.  Here .  aJso, 
as  there,  confession — the  exceptional  thing — comes  in  at  the 
end  in  a  perfectly  distinct  place,  and  as  a  conditional  matter 
only. 

But,  says  the  Ritualist,  the  consciences  of  the  sick  must 
inevitably  be  troubled  with  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  con- 
sequently this  rubric  virtually  amounts  to  a  universal  injunction. 
If  so,  why  was  it  not  universal  in  form  ?  It  is  incontestable  that 
it  recommends  confession,  not  in  all  cases,  but  in  a  special  case; 
just  as  the  rubric  before  directs  sick  persons  to  be  moved  to 
liberality — not  in  every  instance,  but  if  they  be  *of  ability.* 
Very  distinct  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  prayers  at 
s  end  of  the  Visitation  Service,  which,  as  their  titles  show,  are 
■  clearly . 
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clearly  meant  for  particular  occasions  only.  Among  them  we 
find  a  prayer  '  for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience.' 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  we  imagine  Ritualist  clergymen  tlo  not 
OS  a  rule  read  this  prayer  to  all  sick,  persons.  Why  then  are 
all  sick  people  to  make  confession  ? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Articles.  The  XVlth  treats  expressly 
of  post-baptismal  sin.  If  confession  be  the  true  cure  for  it,  this 
is  the  place  of  all  others  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
mentioned.  What  Ritualist  divines  would  have  said  if  they  had 
bad  to  frame  such  an  article,  we  can  guess  accurately  enough 
from  their  works.     Thus  we  read  : — 

'AcoordinfT  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  from  the  begiuuing, 
Bacramental  Gonfceaion  and  Absolution  is  the  speoial  means  appointed 
^  Qo<l  for  tihe  forgivonesB  and  chianaing  away  of  sin  conuuitted  after 
i»pti£m,  and  of  restoring  to  tlio  sonl  sauutifying  grace.'* 

Compare  this  with  the  Article,  and  observe  the  difference. 
The  Church  of  England  spealcs  of  'repentance'  as  the  condition 
of  forgi%'eness,  but  makes  no  mention  cither  of  confession  or 
penance.  And  this  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  because  the 
Kitaalist  view  is  just  that  which  prevailed  up  to  the  Reformation. 
The  sacrament  of  penitence  was  called  the  second  plank  after 
ihipwreck,  the  only  means  of  deliverance  for  those  who  had  lost 
their  baptismal  innocence.t  If  then  our  Reformers  have  varied 
torn  this,  they  must  have  done  so  deliberately,  having  the  old 
theory  full  before  tbeir  eyes.  But  we  may  carry  the  case  a  step 
farther  yet.  The  history  of  the  Articles  shows  the  pains  the 
framera  took  to  weed  their  language  of  everything  that  was  even 
ambiguous  on  the  subject.  When  the  Articles  first  appeared  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  last  clause  of  the  XVlth  ran  in  the 

Latin,  'damnandi  sunt  qui vere  resipisccntibus  pirni- 

tentice  locum  denegant,'  But  when  they  were  finally  revised  in 
1571,  and  republished  in  mi  authorised  form  both  in  Latin 
■nd  in  English,  this  was  changed  to  '■vema:  locum  denegant' 
And  though  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Article  the  words  *  locus 
pcenitentiae  non  est  negandus '  were  retained,  care  was  taken 
to  render  this  in  the  English  version  by  '  grant  of  rejientaiice.' 
Sach  alterations  speak  for  themselves.  They  exclude  the  possi- 
Jjili^-  of  taking  '  ptenitentiEe '  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
■choolmen  as  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  and  were  doubtless 
«iade  for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding  it.{ 
1  We 

■  ■  RepCDtoncc,'  p.  A9. 
I  ThU  sfemB  the  fit  pi; 
Pwker.  m  Ibe  effect  that 
VoU  124.— Ai..  247. 
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We  see,  then,  that  sin  is  declared  to  be  remissible  on  repent- 
ance. But  does  any  one  ask  what  is  repentance?  May  not 
confession  be  included  in  the  idea,  and  form  a  necessary  part 
of  it?  A  conclusive  answer  is  at  hand.  The  Church  has 
devoted  a  special  homily  to  the  subject  —  the  Homily  on 
Repentance.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  rather  long  argument  therein  contained. 

Repentance  is  there  divided  into  four  parts :  contrition,  con- 
fession, faith,  and  amendment  of  life.  Confession,  we  learn, 
is  to  be  made  to  God,  though  indeed  it  is  admitted  that  we 
should  acknowledge  to  our  brethren  our  offences  against  them, 
and  that  we  may  mutually  confess  our  infirmities  for  the  sake  of 
united  prayer  for  forgiveness.  It  is  in  this  sense,  we  are  told, 
that  what  St  James  says  is  to  be  taken,*  and  *  the  adversaries ' 
are  in  error  when  they  ^  wrest  it  to  maintain  their  auricular 
confession  withal : ' — 

'  And  where  that  they  do  allege  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  JesoB 
Christ  unto  the  leper,  to  prove  auricular  confession  to  stand  on  God's 
word,  *'  Go  thy  way,  and  show  thyself  unto  the  priest,"  do  they  not 
see  that  the  leper  was  cleansed  from  his  leprosy,  before  he  was  by 
Christ  sent  unto  the  priest  for  to  show  himself  unto  him?  By  the 
same  reason  we  must  be  cleansed  from  our  spiritual  leprosy,  I  mean, 
our  sins  must  bo  forgiven  us,  before  that  wo  come  to  confession* 
What  need  we  then  to  tell  forth  our  sins  into  the  ear  of  the  priest, 
sith  that  they  be  already  taken  away  ? ' 

Auricular  confession  is  then  declared  not  to  have  been  used  in 


has  gone  the  roand  of  Ritualist  writers,  and  there  is  nothing  which  they  cite 
with  more  exultation.  Mr.  Cooke  (in  his  '  Power  of  the  Priesthood  in  Ahaolo- 
tion,'  Oxford  and  London,  1858,  p.  85)  triumphantly  says  of  it,  '  This  is,  indeed, 
strong  evidence/  Strong  it  may  be,  but  we  take  its  strength  to  be  on  our  side 
when  rightly  examined.  The  &cts  are  these.  The  archbishop  in  certain  visita^ 
tion  articles  treats  it  as  a  heresy  to  say  *  that  mortal  or  voluntary  sins  committed 
after  baptism  be  not  remissible  by  penance ;  or  that  a  man,  after  he  have  receiyed 
the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  commit  sin ;  or  that  afterwards  he  cannot  rise  again  by 
grace  to  repentance;  or  that  any  man  liveth  without  sin'  (Card.  Doc.  Ann.  i. 
341).  A  glance  at  the  XVIth  Article  will  show  that  Parker  is  here  closely 
following  what  is  there  laid  down,  just  as  he  afterwards  does  in  respect  to  the 
XXXVIIIth  and  XXXIXth  Articles.  Hence  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt  that  his  'penance'  is  meant  to  correspond  to  the  'locus  poBuitentias '  in 
the  article.  Parker's  visitation  was  in  1567.  In  ir)71,  aswe  have  seen,  *  locus 
poenitentiffi '  was  in  one  place  changed  into  '  locus  venis,'  and  in  the  other  wag 
authoritatively  rendered — not  penance,  but  repentance.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Parker  himself  did  not  mean  anything  more  than  repentance,  for  his  contempo- 
rary Coverdale  used  the  words,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  synon3rmous  (*  Cover- 
dale's  Rem./  Parker  Soc.  Edit.,  p.  19) ;  but  if  he  did  mean  more,  his  w(n^  are  no 
longer  of  authority.  The  only  remark  that  remains  to  be  made  is  that  the  im- 
portance attached  by  controversialists  to  these  words  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
significance  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Article,  which  have  cut  away  the 
possibility  of  alleging  them  as  evidence  at  the  present  day. 
♦  James  v.  16. 
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if  St  Augustine,  and  we  are  exliorted  'not'  to  be 
^th  the  conscience  thereof,'  but  to  'use  that  kind  of 
cntfiession  that  God  doth  command  in  his  Word,'  and  tlien 
doubtless  he  will  forgive  us.     The  passage  concludes  thus : — 

'  I  do  not  say  but  that  if  any  do  find  tbemBelves  troubled  in  oort- 
Bcience,  thej  may  repair  to  their  learned  curate  or  pastor,  or  to  Bome 
other  godly  learned  man,  and  ebow  the  trouble  and  doubt  of  their 
eonscience  to  tbcro  that  they  may  ruceivs  at  their  band  the  eomforttible 
Bolre  of  God's  word ;  but  it  is  againfit  tbe  true  Christian  liberty  that 
any  man  should  bo  bound  to  the  nuinboring  of  bis  siiia,  aa  it  hath 
been  used  heretofore  in  tbo  time  nf  blindnefis  and  ignorance.' 

In  the  third  place  faith  is  insisted  upon,  and  then  lastly  we 
come  Ut  amendment  of  life,  i.e.  "a  new  life  in  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  repentance.'  This  is  emphatically  declared  to 
be  '  tbe  satisfaction  that  God  doth  recjuire  of  us ;'  and  we  are 
reminded  that  'this  was  commonly  tbe  penance  that  Christ 
enjoined  sinners  "  Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more." ' 

Connnent  on  this  teems  superfluous.  We  have  here  at  large 
the  very  theory  which  we  gathered  from  the  brief  words  of  the 
CommuaioQ  Kshortation.  Confession  is  no  integral  part  of 
penitence,  but  is  superadded  for  the  benefit  of  scrupulous  con~ 
sciences,  and  Is  a  e^xmtaneous  not  a  formal  thing,  ti^atisf action, 
in  the  scholastic  idea  of  it,  and  as  identical  with  penance,  is 
rejected.  The  only  admissible  sense  of  it  is  as  equivalent  to  a 
new  life. 

But  Ritualism  has  still  an  arrow  left  in  its  quiver.  If  it 
cannot  deny  tbe  sense  of  the  homilies,  it  will  dispute  their 
•tUhority.  Let  us  see  what  that  authority  is.  The  XXXVlH 
Article  recites  the  subjects  of  tbe  various  homilies  serialim 
{uul  amongst  the  others  that  of  the  Homily  on  Repents 
ance),  and  expressly  declares  that  they  '  contain  a  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine,'  Now  no  doubt  this  is  consistent  with 
saying  that  there  may  be  expressions  not  relating  to  tbe  topic  on 
which  a  homily  professes  to  treat,  obiter  dicta,  so  to  speak, 
which  may  not  be  authoritative ;  and  that  there  may  be  par- 
^alar  arguments  not  indispensable  for  supporting  the  con- 
clusions which  may  not  be  of  the  same  force  as  the  conclusions 
tbemaelves.  But  can  the  Article,  at  the  lowest,  mean  less  than 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  homilies  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  profess  to  be  written? 
And  it  is  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Homily  on  Repentance  on 
which  we  rely.  Take  away  that  doctrine  and  the  homily  woulil 
liave  no  meaning. 

But  there  is  another  Article  calling  for  notice.  The  XXVth 
.  of  the  sacraments.  It  speaks  of  two  as  ordained  by 
■  i  Christ 
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Christ  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  five  ^  commonlj  called  sacraments,* 
viz.,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
nnction,  which  *are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptnie.' 
This  phraseology  is  not  of  itself  distinct  enough  to  prove 
whether  ^penance'  is,  or  is  not,  a  corrupt  following;  bat  all 
doubt  is  removed  by  what  we  find  elsewhere.  In  the  Homily  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments  is  a  passage  which  is  almost  an 
echo  of  that  just  cited.  It  mentions  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  then  enumerates  ^ other  rites  and  ceremonies' 
which  are  ^retained  by  the  order  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
besides  these  two.'  The  list  comprises  the  five  mentioned  by 
the  Article,  with  tlie  exception  of  penance  and  extreme  unction. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  are  not  *'  retained,'  and  we  gadier 
at  once  that  the  words  'corrupt  following'  in  the  Artidie  are 
meant  to  apply  to  them. 

We  have  thus  pursued  our  investigation  through  one  formulary 
after  another,  and  have  obtained  consistent  and  harmonioos 
results.  These  results  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  mere 
citation  of  a  sentence  out  of  the  Service  for  Ordination  of  Priests, 
or  by  quoting  the  form  of  absolution  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
The  former  of  these  is  simply  an  application  of  a  text  out  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  without  any  comment  whatever.  And  be 
the  meaning  of  that  text  what  it  may,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  or  in  the  context  to  show  that  the  authority 
there  given  was  intended  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  auricular 
confession.*  The  grounds  for  such  an  inference  must  be  sought 
aliunde.  In  the  case  of  the  sick,  absolution  is  no  doubt  giyen 
after  special  confession — in  the  morning  and  evening  service  it 
is  given  after  public  and  general  confession,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  one  is  of  superior  efficacy  to  the  other.!  The 
absolution  for  the  sick  has  indeed  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
But  into  that  controversy  we  need  not  enter,  for  it  lies  beyond 

*  *When  we  consecrate  prieste,  wc  pronounce  Christ's  words  over  them: 
"  Whose  sins  you  do  forgive  they  are  forgiven."  But  are  sins  forgiven  only  by 
private  confession?  If  so,  how  happened  it  then  that  there  was  no  private  con- 
fession used  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  during  the  whole  time  that  St. 
Chrysostoni  was  bishop  there  ? ' — Jewel,  '  Eiefence  of  Apology/  Park.  Soc  Edit., 
p.  352.  Neither  in  Matt,  xviii.  18,  nor  in  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  is  confession  at  all  in 
question. 

t  Hooker  puts  them  on  a  par  in  a  passage  which  should  by  all  means  be  con- 
sulted, and  which  states  the  limits  within  which  the  Church  recognises  the 
'  opening  transgressions  unto  men'  ('  Eccles.  Pol./  Book  VI.  chap.  iv.  15;.  Arch- 
deacon Freeman  (*  Principles  of  Divine  Service,'  vol.  i.  p.  815)  says  that  the  form 
given  by  our  Keformers  to  the  confession  and  absolution  in  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  is  'that  which  would  most  completely  adapt  them  for  super* 
leding,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  private  confession  and  absolution.' 

the 
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lie  strict  limits  of  our  subject.  The  only  use  that  can  fairly  be 
made  of  that  absolution  by  our  opponents  in  relation  to  our 
prpsent  topic,  is  t«  urge  that  if  it  really  bear  the  high  int«rprcla- 
tiiin  which  they  assign  to  it,  an  inference  may  seem  to  arise  that 
an  ordinance  so  precious  ought  to  be  availed  of  as  widely  as 
jwissible.  But  this  is  only  an  inference,  and  as  such  cannot 
ciiunteract  the  plain  sense  of  other  formularies  which  we  have 
been  considering.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  allowed  to  contravene  the 
spirit  of  the  rubric  directing  the  use  of  that  very  absolution  from 
which  the  inference  is  drawn.  That  rubric  is  conditional  and 
points  to  a  special  case.  It  is  consequently  at  variance  with  any 
theory  which  would  require  the  use  to  be  habitual  and  general. 
Hence  the  inference  fails,  and  the  only  further  remark  to  be 
made  seems  to  be  that  if  it  be  a  necessary  inference  from  what 
are  called  high  views  of  absolution,  some  grave  doubt  may  thence 
arise  whether  such  views  are  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Prayer  Book." 

From  the  Prayer  Book  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Canons. 
The  113th  Canon  of  1G04,  after  directing  ministers  to  prevent 
such  enormities  as  arc  apparent  in  the  parish,  adds  by  way 
of  proviso,  'that  if  any  man  confess  his  secret  and  hidden 
sins  to  the  minister  for  the  unburdening  of  his  conscience  and  to 
receive  spiritual  consolation  and  ease  of  mind  from  him,'  the 
minister  is  not  to  reveal  them.  This,  it  is  said,  'is  a  direct 
proof  of  the  common  practice  of  confession  antl  absolution  at 
that  period.'  To  us  It  seems  quite  the  other  way.  No  state- 
inent  in  relation  to  a  general  practice  would  be  ushered  in  by 
such  hypothetical  words.  Take  an  instance:  The  18th  Canon 
says,  'No  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the  church.'  Try  for  a 
moment  the  effect  of  turning  this  into,  '  If  any  man  come  to 
church  he  shall  cover  his  head.'  The  incongruity  is  })alpablc. 
""  it  further,  the  whole   tone  of  the  canons   is  alien  from  the 


In  point  of  licl,  whertTcr  sneli  views  are  held,  however  nmch  the  voluntary 
'aeler  of  eonfeasion  mny  be  in  leniis  admitted,  there  is  always  a  perceptible 
s  tgliiwt  lesTiDg  it  really  aud  bona  fide  optional.  This  is  a  BtronK  iniiicatiaa 
>t  the  two  things  are  hard  to  reconcile.  Aa  to  absalution,  Jeremy  Taylor  pntg 
\  ^emmtt  clearly  enough.  '  The  case  in  short  is  this:  either  the  sinner  hath 
iCtiled  worthily,  or  he  bath  not.  If  he  hath,  then  God  hath  pardoned  him 
t*d^  tiy  virtue  of  all  the  promises  evangelical.  If  hi.'  hath  not  repented 
rthily,  the  priest  cannot,  nDght  not  to  absolve  him ;  and  thercfbre  can  by  thii 
lololicat  effect  no  new  thing.' — '  Unnm  Necesaarluni,'  chap.  i.  $  f.  The 
ihop  of  PcterborOQgh  in  bis  powerfol  sermon  oa  '  The  Throne  of  Grace 
1  l£e  CoDfetsioDal,'  clt(.<s  a  distinct  statemeot  of  the  Romiab  view  from  Bcl- 
'Si  nou  essent  sscerdotes  judices  ac  vere  peccala  remicterent,  nemo 
iret  in  en  solam  qnitd  sacerdolem  recouciliantetu  habere  non  posset.'  Hny  we 
fiiirly  argue  in  like  manner,  that  as  with  us  confession  is  optional  so  that  no 
I  can  be  thought  to  perish  simply  from  not  having  it,  it  caimot  be  that  ibe 
really  remits  sins? 

Ritualist 
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Ritualist  view,  for  the  benefit  to  be  received  Is,  not  remissioa 
of  £111,  but  consolation  anil  ease  of  mind.  Anil  as  if  to  put 
l>ey<»nd  doubt  the  animus  of  tbeir  framers,  we  find  that 
Canon  67  directs  ministers  to  visit  the  sick,  'to  instruct  and 
comfort  tlicni  in  thetr  distress,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Communion  Biiok,  if  he  be  no  preacher ;  or  if  he  be  a  preacher^ 
then  OS  he  shall  think  most  needful  and  convenient,  without- 
one  word  in  this  latter  case  to  secure  that  confession  should 
at  all  events  be  used.  Is  It  likely  that  If  confession  of  alt 
remembered  sins  were  a  duty  of  general  obligation,  some 
would  not  have  been  taken  for  Its  due  performance  ?  But 
all  that  Is  said  Is  that  the  minister  is  to  'instruct  nud  comfort.* 
In  point  of  fact  then  the  spirit  of  Canon  113  is  merely  to  impuiA 
silence  on  ministers  In  respect  of  what  Is  confided  to  them  Itt 
their  pastoral  commmucations  with  their  ]>eople — such  cooll- 
denres  being  obviously  considered  as  occasional,  not  general. 

Up  to  this  point  nc  have  been  considering  whether  confeaUMi 
should  be  habitual  or  exceptional,  but  it  is  time  to  look  mon 
fully  Into  the  question.  What  is  this  confession  which  is  thns 
urged  upon  us  by  the  Ritualist  school  ? 

Before  the  Reformation  it  was  a  fixed  dogma  that  confession 
must  be  complete,  t.e.,  that  at  all  events  no  mortal  sin  must  be 
omitted  which  the  penitent  could  remember.  And  this  rested 
on  tile  ground  that  pardon  could  not  be  had  otherwise,  Thiu 
Harding,  arguing  with  Jewel,  lays  down  the  doctrine: — 

<  That  the  recital  and  rehearsal  of  all  ains  before  the  priest  is  ii 
sary  to  salvation,  imluss  nwseBsity  for  lack  of  a  iiriest  or  otherwisn 
ox(UU(lu  UB  from  it,  and  that  a  general  confeaeion  in  no  vneo  sufficeth.'* 

But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  longer  the  doctrine  of  m 
Church.  Confession  is  optional,  not  necessary  to  salvation,  nn 
hence,  the  reason  of  the  rule  hanng  ceased,  we  infer  that  tl 
rule  has  ceased  also.  But  we  have  more  than  Inference,  n*  « 
proceed  to  show. 

Our  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  mainly  takeA 
from  one  previously  in  use,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Soriuit 
Manual ;  but  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  we  find  striking  variB^ 
tIous,and  these  are  precisely  such  as  bear  upon  the  point  now  befoW 
us.  In  the  Sarum  Office,t  the  priest  makes  a  very  solemn  address 
to  the  sick  man  as  to  the  necessity  of  confessing  all  his  sins,  Htf 
eshorts  him  to  the  most  careful  self-examination  in  order  that  hei 
may  recall  every  transgression  with  all  its  aggravating  circom*^ 
stances,  and  enjoins  him  to  confess  all  such  ab  initio,  lest  peK- 
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uiBnce  in  furmer  confessions  he  sboul<]  have  concealed  or  sup- 
ircssed  anything.  For  tlie  better  performance  of  this,  the  priest 
s  to  assist  him  with  interrogations,  and  at  the  conclusion  is 
■Dthorised  to  ^ve  onlj  the  following  carefully  limited  form  of 
■baolution  :  '  I  absolve  thee  from  all  these  sins  for  which  thou 
bast  felt  hearty  contrition,  and  which  thou  hast  with  thy  muuth 
coafessed  to  me,  and  from  all  other  ttty  sins  which,  if  tliey  had 
come  to  thy  memory,  thou  would'st  willingly  have  confessed,' 

In  our  own  service,  no  address  as  to  the  necessity  of  complete 
confession  is  found,  and  the  absolution  is  unlimitetl — 'from  all 
tliy  sins.'  These  variations  are  significant  enough,  and  arc  in 
tuurmony  with  what  wc  read  in  the  homily,  that  no  man  is  to 
kc  bound  to  the  numbering  of  his  sins.  Confession,  or  the 
'opening  of  grief,'  as  recognised  in  our  Church,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fannded  with  the  exhaustive  medieval  system.  It  is  rather 
identical  with  the  'showing  of  the  trouble  and  doubt  of  tbf 
ttHiBcicnce  to  the  pastor' — a  thing  expressly  distinguished  by 
the  homily  from  the  system  in  the  times  of  blindness  and 
ignorance.* 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  England, 
let  us  now  contrast  with  it  the  practice  of  her  Ritualist  members. 
One  of  the  works  before  us  says : — 

Confession,   that  truo  confession   to  which  alone  ahsobitiou  is 
lotmced  or  cau  bo  given,  must  he,  eo  far  as  it  is  possible  to  miiko 

an   actual  forc-stolling  of  the  Judgment,  in   obedience   to   that 

unand  of  the  Church,  which  says  "Judge  therefore  yourselvot!, 
Irethren.  thnt  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord."t  The  ono  solemn  and 
effort  of  the  penitent,  must  bo  to  detail  every  sin  of  thought, 
*ord,  or  deed,  which  ho  can  ever  remciubor  ti>  have  eouimittc'd,  ns 
InUy,  unreservedly,  and  strictly,  as  they  will  be  declared  in  the  ears 
dt  all  men  at  the  awful  Jmlgmcnt  Day,  and  with  that  some  perfect 
btodom  from  all  puUiaticm,'  &a.\ 

Again: — 
'  In  truth  it  wei'o  utterly  imposRible  for  the  Priest  to  give  Absolution 
Bnlcaa  he  liad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  sins  Uiat  burden  the 
of  thu  i>enitent,§     It  were  simply  an  unreal  niodteiy  to 


It,  ai 


*mbe  oon&wed.  Tbe  sbort  auever  n.  If  the  nibrlc  meant  all  tins,  wbj  did  it 
'  !^<av  M.  as  the  Ssnim  Offlce  doc«?  Tbe  vords  probahly  mean  tbat  the  con- 
■Won  ifaflnld  take  in  sins  sgamatGod,  an  veil  as  aof  other  '  treigbly  matter' 
'  JlBnliUng  the  Diind;  wbich  Dobod;  deuies.  'Eipreesio  eorum  qux  tacite  JLEual 
Wjilhe  tvgsl  mBxim)  oihil  operatnr.' 

t  We  nallj  tbiuk  uotie  but  a  Hiluulisl  would  tak«  an  exhorlaiioa  lu  jadfe 
'■'wWm,  u  b  camiuntid  lu  EubmiC  to  the  judgiaeot  of  onotber. 

t  "Minnnrj  of  Consolation,'  p.  aa. 
_  i  ThU  is  in  closo  hannony  with  Ihe  Council  of  Trent.    See  SeK.  'iW  ., 
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«t7  "^  I  ikiyi^Jtw^  iiuut  imai  4a7  taj  sno,''  w&en  ke  loows  noi  wlietiier 
tii^  K«^  tank  m  oa  1]«(  afaioh«ii.  cr  w^cber  tiie  pfnitpartt  of  the 
niiu^r  \0s,  mttk  m  fr>  n^uler  die  AbsTjIsSbTa  indeed  efiaaoasL  Tbe 
fMt  t&tf  t]b»r(  k  as  leMt  'mk  n  vidch  la*  ne^cr  f orgtroKfli^  neitlier 
i»  thin  vfiffiri.  aeitiKr  in  Uat  whkk  m  to  ccme.  xcDdes  il  ahanlatply 
tiiBWtiiil,  xlMtf  ih^  prMHt  flhooid  be  in  a  coedifiioa  to  know  of  a  nnely 
tLet  Wt  ie  nrit  iarrriantinlj  taking  tiie  name  of  God  in  Tain,  lij 
fir^^m^KOM  in  drac'*  etead  tiie  ptfdon  of  loiiie  iniqnitjr  whiA  that 
aMK  L/jird  m  wilkd  never  to  podon — tka»  declaring  *^  Ptece,  peace, 
«lM9»k  tber^  ie  w>  neaM;.'^  Vcmts  is  giren  to  the  priest  no4  onlj  to 
wmal,  IM  tr#  Rtisn— to  bend  ta  well  as  to  loose — sad  be  maj  not 
dsfi^  to  eMfCMe  tbe  ahsolring  portion  of  this  twofiidd  anthoiity 
witbrjSil  MSMsnig  sn  absofaite  certaintj  tbat  tlieie  is  noog^  in  the 
fi<ssMfo»  s  erjinditKtt  to  eompel  bim  to  we  thst  other  and  moze  awfdl 

This  nrmafkable  passage  will  not  be  lost  on  the  reader.  In 
the  «arli«T  part  of  it  there  icems  to  be  a  claim  to  die  knowledge 
##f  thst  sin  wfaicrh  we  had  hitherto  supposed  all  schools  of  theo- 
bigjans  agreerl  in  considering  as  one  of  die  hidden  things  of 
scripture.  Bat  we  can  hardlj  wonder  at  anv  amount  of  know- 
ledge being  ckimcd  for  those  who  seem  to  possess  the  privilege 
of  rea/ling  men's  hearts,  since  thej  arrive  at  *•  an  absolute  cct» 
Vituij '  of  the  crmdition  of  their  penitents. 

Accr/rdingly,  the  preparation  for  a  first  confession,  especially 
when  tbe  party  is  an  adult  who  has  never  confessed  before,  is  a 
discipline  cjf  no  ordinary  severity.  Fall  instructions  for  it  axe 
giiren  in  more  than  one  of  the  works  before  us.  Thus  in  Mr. 
f  #rcrsley*s  work  : — 

'  To  facilitate  this  search  into  yonr  whole  past  life,  it  is  best  to 
divirli)  yrmr  life  into  periods,  according  to  any  outward  changes,  e.  ^. 
c/f  first  g^/ing  to  school  (if  you  ever  were  at  one)  or  of  abode,  or  sny 
iriarkod  c*vents  of  life  which  make  certain  stages  in  it,  or  any  turning 
IKiints  cither  for  goiid  or  evil.  Then  in  each  throw  yourself  back  as 
much  as  you  can  mto  your  former  life,  thinking  with  whom  you  lived, 
actixl,  c<mTcned,  wore  intimate ;  how  you  employed,  amused  yourself^ 
your  conduct  as  to  church,  &c.  Try  to  bring  everything  before  you : 
each  separate  scene  in  every  place, — the  fields,  or  streets,  or  houses 
around  your  homo  or  abode ;  your  walks,  rides,  society,  loneliness  and 
lonely  thoughts ;  the  rooms  you  lirod  in,  their  very  furniture, — every- 
thing hel]Mi  to  recover  the  memory  of  your  past  life,  and  so  bring 
Inusk  (alas  !^  the  memory  of  some  sin.f  As  you  recall  them,  you  had 
better  mark  them  down  for  yourself,  by  some  abbreviations  which 
others  cannot  understand,  else  you  might  forget  them.      In  any 

*  Miniitnrof  CoDftolation/ p.  32.  See  also  'Repentance,'  p.  61,  and  'Little 
Prayer  Book,*  p.  31.  It  U  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Carter  ('Doct.  of  Conf.*)  takes  a 
•omewhat  leM  exta*me  view. 

t  Qnnfti  Aro  all  thete  pait  tint  supposed  up  to  that  time  to  be  unforgiven  ? 
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hr-avior  Bin  it  ia  best  to  trace  out  tlio  begitminga  tir  forcj-imnora  of  it 
(it  is,iiIiiB  !  commonly  nouiethiug  iu  childhood)  then,  whuu  it  bcgnu  to 
IX)  more  ngainst  conscieuco,  tlio  length  of  linio  it  liieted,  any  aggravn- 
tiuns  uf  it,  how  it  ramified  iuto  other  sina,  or  in  what  difi'ureut  forms 
it  nppcarod  ;  or  if  it  wero  one  in  act  as  well  as  thought  mid  word ;  or 
if  it  wero  a  Bin  of  the  senses,  what  difieront  senacB  were  engaged  iu  it 
— 08  the  eight,  heiuing,  touch:  whether,'  &c. — 'Ordinance  of  Con- 
fission,'  p.  C9, 

Then  we  come  to  'some  estlinate  of  the  frequency.'  Then 
under  'habitu.il  sins,'  the  direction  is  : — 

'  Look  as  closely  as  you  con  into  yonr  past  lifo,  year  by  year, 
month  by  month,  and  week  by  week.  People  have  been  able  to  recall 
Ui*t  Bocli  oi  such  a  deadly  sin  was  oouunittod,  at  times  twice  in  the 
""oSk  or  oven  daily.  Make  sueh  an  average,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  for 
luoh  year ;  toko  account  of  the  periods,  longer  or  tdiortur,  during 
which  you  wore  frco,'  &a. 

Then  the  whole  life  is  to  bo  cxamiaed  in  relation  to  the 
Commandments — then  with  relation  to  the  means  of  grace,  fic. 
Il  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  '  Ministry  of 
Cnosolation'  should  recommend  that  written  memoranda  should 
be  made  for  the  confession  wliith  is  to  follow  : — 

I  'Were  yon  to  trust  to  your  unassisted  recollection  it  eotild  Btiarco 
£ul  bnt  that  amid  your  trembling  and  yonr  shame,  the  failing  of  your 
IiMrt  and  struggling  of  yonr  soul,  you  would  bo  distracted  with  a 
tboosand  fears,  that  half  the  sins  yon  had  dosii-od  to  tell  wt-Te  now 
to^otten,  and  in  the  effort  to  recall  them,  you  would  pass  from  confu- 
lion  to  bewilderment,  till  haply  in  your  fear  of  sacrilege  by  incompleto 

'  OonfaBHon  you  come  to  di-^  the  very  absolution  which  should  bo 
your  eliiofest  joy.' — p.  87. 

After  this,  it  can  exiite  no  surprise  to  hear  that  ihree  weeks  or 
'a  month,  during  which  the  mind  is  as  far  as  possible  to  bo 
abstracted  from  all  worldly  tlwugbts  and  cares,  is  the  periml 
■Uggested  for  the  preparation  in  (jucstion,*  or  that  the  authoress 
of  'Thirty  Years  in  the  English  Church'  spent  nearly  six  hours 
on  two  successive  days  kneeling  at  the  altar  rail,  vfhcn  she  made 
W  first  confession. t  Owing  to  ignorance  she  had  made,  it 
appears,  an  imperfect  (preparation,  though  she  seems  to  have 
occupied  a  month  in  the  work.  And  this  terrific  ordeal  is  what 
is  gravely  put  forward  as  the  medicine  for  an  anxious  and 
scrupulous  conscience  I 

But  (ho  question  here  suggests  itself.  How  is  such  roni])letu 
to   be  attained,  and  by  what  int«rrogatinns  is   it  to 
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be  assisted  or  extorted  ?  We  find  (as  might  be  expected)  that 
instructions  are  given  to  *the  priest'  on  this  subject,  and  that 
they  are  rapidly  maturing  into  a  regular  system,  resembling  in 
the  closest  manner  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  *  The  Priest  in 
Absolution '  is  a  manual  for  this  amongst  other  objects,  and  con- 
tains *  Hints  for  the  Priest  in  examining  the  Penitent.'  Thus  it 
it  is  laid  down  that — 

'  Should  he  [the  penitent]  deny  sins  of  thought  [on  the  subject  of 
chastity]  he  should  not  be  questioned  about  acts,  unless  he  be  perchance 
very  umnstructed ;  for  persons  often  do  not  realise  that  thoughts  are 
sinSf  at  any  rate  unless  they  willed  to  proceed  to  acts ;  whence  ordi- 
narily such  ought  to  bo  questioned  about  works,  then  about  words,  and 
lastly  about  thoughts.  If  the  penitent  confess  wilful  thoughts,  ho 
should  be  questioned  about  conversations,  looks,  touch ;  if  he  confess 
these,  he  should  be  questioned  whether  perchance  anything  worse  has 
been  committed,  or  at  any  rate  lusted  after,  or  willed  to  be  committed, 
if  shame  or  fear  had  not  held  him  back ;  for  some  are  so  uninstructed 
that  except  they  bo  thus  questioned  they  remain  silent,  thinking  it 
enough  to  give  the  Priest  an  opportunity  of  questioning  them  by 
dropping  hmts.  Finally,  the  nature  and  number  of  sins  should  bo 
asked.'— p.  23.* 

The  words  which  next  follow  contain  a  general  caution  against 
over-minuteness  of  inquiry :  and  this  (strange  to  say)  is  exem- 
plified by  hints  as  to  the  style  of  interrogation  to  be  used  towards 
*  married  persons,'  which  are  such  as  we  dare  not  transfer  to 
these  pages.     Yet  these  are  given  as  an  instance  of  cautious  and 

*  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  readers  that  this  extreme  minuteness  is  not 
matter  of  discretion,  but  of  necessity,  on  the  theory  now  before  us,  in  order  to 
enable  the  priest  to  apportion  the  penance  correctly,  and  to  discover  whether  the 
penitent  has  committed  'mortal'  or  'venial'  sin — ^a  question  which  lets  in  the 
nicest  distinctions  of  casuistry.  In  fkct,  if  the  practice  of  inculcating  the  need 
of  absolution  for  every  mortal  sin,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  full  confessions, 
be  once  admitted,  the  whole  system  of  the  Romish  confessional  must  inevitably 
follow.  Thus  the  work  before  us  savs  that  the  priest  must  *  (1)  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sins  unto  death  and  sins  not  unto  death ;  between  what  in  the 
nature  of  sin  is  grievous,  and  what  is  comparativelv  trivial,  so  as  not  to  confound 
one  with  the  other.  He  must  (2)  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  he 
has  to  decide  how  far  the  particular  sin  is  tinged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
so  as  to  remove  it  ftom  one  class  to  the  other.' — ^p.  7.  This  is  precisely  the 
medieval  system ;  and  in  order  to  show  to  what  it  led  before  the  Reformation, 
and  must  lead,  we  apprehend,  wherever  the  principle  is  carried  out,  we  venture 
to  cite  from  our  old  English  canonist  Lyndwood  an  example  of  such  distinctions 
as  are  here  hinted  at.  It  is  happily  shrouded  in  a  learned  language.  He  lays 
it  down  in  relation  to  this  very  subject  of  confession  that  Thomas  Aquinas  says 
that,  *  Quando  quis  propter  voluptatem  et  delectationem  commiscetur  conjugi,  ita 
tamen  qu6d  iUa  voluptas  consistat  infra  limites  matrimonii,  viz.,  qu6d  cum  ali& 
muliere  hoc  non  fiiceret,  tunc  est  veniale  peccatum.  Si  autem  delectationem 
qusrat  in  e&  ut  in  meretrice,  exercendo  suum  affectum  extra  fines  matrimonii, 
ita,  sdlicet,  quud  si  non  esset  uxor  tamen  idem  fiuseret,  tunc  est  mortale  pec- 
catum.'— Lyndwood,  Lib.  v.,  tit.  16,  p.  343. 

modest 
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mndesf  questinoing.  It  may,  doulitless,  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  lowest  deptli  a  lower  still ;  but  we  almost  wonder  what  it  is 
supposed  that  an  over-zealous  priest  would  have  been  in  danger 
I'f  proceetting  to  ask  if  not  thus  cautioned.  As  we  cannot  pos- 
libljr  discuss  the  subject  here,  wc  content  ourselves  with  respect- 
fully directing  the  attention  of  the  Bishops  to  the  whole  work  tu 
irhich  we  refer. 

Another  question  arises  for  consideration,  viz. :  Is  there  any- 
fkiag  to  authorise  a  clergyman  to  impose  a  penance  upon  a 
penitent  ? 

A  penance,  be  it  understood,  is  not  mere  counsel  or  advice, 
but  is  something  which  is  imposed  as  a  condition  of  absolution.* 
lo  earlier  times  it  must  have  been  performed  before  absolution 
i-ould  be  given ;  but  in  the  present  system  of  the  Church  of 
Knmc,  absolution  is  received  upon  contession  ;  but  the  penitent 
most  accept  the  penance  enjoined,  and  have  the  intention  of  pcr- 
htm'mg  it,  otherwise  the  absolution  will  be  withheld,  or  will  be 
Tuid  if  givdi.t 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  object  of  penance,  we  are  told  by  the 
Doctors  of  Rome  that  it  is  a  punishment  voluntarily  submitted 
l(^  in  order  to  make  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  God  by 
,  ite  sin  of  the  pemtent.|      It  must  not  merely  be  by  way  of  medi- 
cine for  the  future  spiritual  life,  but  as  vengeance  and  punish- 
ment for  the  past  sin.§      Accordingly  the    priest  is  bound   to 
enjoin  some  penance,  and  must  not  omit  it  ||     In  precise  accord- 
«ce  with  this,  we  are  told    by  the  author  of  'The  Priest  in 
Absolution '  (p.  40),  that — 
'  The  jiriest  must  impose  some  act  of  penitence  on  the  penitent, 
homter  or  loss  in  proportion  to  tho  sins  confessed ;  since  he  ought,  as 
■jpdge,  to  obtain  some  reparation  for  the  injured  party.' 

Strange  as  this  language  may  appear,  its  harmony  with  the 
expressions  of  the  scholastic  theology  leaves  no  doubt  in  our 
'Bunds  that  the  '  injured  party,'  whose  claim  to  reparation  the 
^lett  takes  upon  him  to  estimate  and  assess,  is  the   0eity — an 

e  distiacliou  seems  quite  recognised  !□  the  vorks  before  us.     Sec  '  Re- 
e,'  pp.  S3  and  I3u. 

«  Dens,  '  Theol.  Mor.  et  Do^.,'  vol.  vi.  p,  S44 :  and  ibid.  toI  vi,  p.  14. 
ee  ibid.  vol.  ri.  p.  213.    Aquinas  even  ajt  Ibul  mcr«  goad  worlu,  aaleis 
ulo  be  painfiti  to  the  penitent,  are  not  a  proper  snliBfaclion.     'Summ. 
.     ,'  Part  III.  Sopplem.  Qiuest.  15.  Art.  1. 
i  Bee  Cooncil  of  Trent.  Sess.  XIV.  cap.  S  prope  fiacm.     It  vill  be  remembered 
H  our  hoEdilj  speaks  of  the  true  satisfaction  being  a  duw  life,  tbua  contra. 
BUBg  JB  terms  the  Tridentbc  liew. 
1  Dens,  vol.  y'l.  p.  243. 
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idea  on  which  we  forbear  to  commenL     And  Mr.  Wagner  win 
before  the  Ritual  Commission  said  : — 

'  Whonevor  a  puraon  makoe  n  coafcssion,  of  coarso  tlioio  is  ol 
Eomo  peuauco  onjoinod :   it  may  bo  saying  a  prayer.     It  nsnaUy  ■* 
b<i  saying  nomo  one  or  two  prsyere.     It  wonld  bo  one's  doty  to  impc 
some  penoiice  or  other.' — Itoport,  p.  114. 

Mr.  Wagner,  indeed,  does  not  cxplaiu  why  he  conceived  t 
to  be  such  an  indispensable  duty,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  % 
posing  that  it  was  on  a  like  ground. 

Vfc  arc  aware  that  penances  are  thought  useful  on  other 
grounds,  as  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  re(>entance,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self- mortification  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  such  reasons 
would  make  them  indispensable.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  every  penitent  would  need  them  for  such  pur- 
poses. And,  in  fact,  a  writer  who  advocates  penance  only  on 
these  grounds,  contemplates  the  possibility  that  it  would  not 
always  be  enjoined.*  We  fear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wagner,  and  i 
the  author  of  '  llic  Priest  in  Absolution  '  must  be  considered  to:l 
go  further,  and  to  approximate  to  the  Roman  view-.  I 

But,  he  this  as   it  may,  we   proceed    to  the   broad   questioCv 
whether  there  is  anything  to  empower  a  clergyman  of  the  Churt£'J 
of  England  to  impose,  either  habitually  or  occasionally,  anyth^^fl 
in  the  nature  of  a  penance  as  a  condition  of  absolution.     VPc    , 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is.     Neither   in   the  authoritatire 
documents  of  the  Church,  nor  in  the  works  of  those  who  framed 
them,  is  there,  so  far  as  wc  are  aware,  any  sanction  to  be  found 
for  any  other  penance  than  that  enjoined   by  an  Ecclesiastics" 
Judge  in  foro  exieriio,  as  a  branch  n(  Church  discipline.t 

That  the  Reformers  wished  public  Church  discipline  fo 
sins  to  be   restored  and  extended,  there  are  many  passages  | 
show.     But,  as  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has  observed,  evi 
Commination  Service  : — 

'  an  office  expressly  i^ubstitutod  for  tho  go<lly  discipline  of  i  _^ 
anciciit  Church  ....  there  U  not  a  word  said,  not  a  hint  droppoA* 
of  any  auricular  coufession  put  in  place  of  the  old  exomologosia,  not  ^ 
syllable  of  any  "  private  diaciplino "  in  place  of  tho  old  godly  an^» 

The  case  tlien  stands  thus.     At  the  time  of  the  KeformaticvV 


*  '  Ministry  of  CoDSolacian.'  p.  164. 

t  TLit,  as  c'ery  onu  who  has  »ludied  the  subject  a  awiire,  tieloogs  lii  ^° 
■ntiruly  liifferent  cslBgory.  In  the  theology  of  Ihc  Church  of  Honiu  il  it  a*'* 
acramcDlal  penimoe  at  h11.  , 

t  ■  Charge  to  the  Clergj,'  18B7,  p.  SO.  Comp.  Marshftll'd  '  Pcnitcnl.  DudV 
p.  U3,  Anglo.  Oatb.  Libiuj  Edit 
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.  well-scttle<l  system  of  penance,  grounded  mainly 
BjwD  the  doctrine  of  '  satisfaction  '  as  laid  down   by  the  Church 
of  Rome.     This  basis   is  taken   away  by  the  rejection  of  that 
I    doclrine    by    the    Hefunncrs,    and    therefore    the    question    is, 
I  On  what   docs  the    authority  rest    to  impose   private  penances 
Kil  all?     If  the    Church    intended    to    drop    the    imposition    of 
I  penance,  along  with  the   doctrine  on  which  it  mainly  rested,  it 
F  u  natural  enough  that  no  further  mention  of  it  should  be  found. 
But  if  it  were  meant  not  to  discontinue,  but  to  remodel   the 
lyitem,  surely  it  is  strange  that  no  directions,  no  details,  no   dis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found.     In  the  Church  of 
Rome  confessors  follow  a  sort  of  customary  system,*  tolerably 
well  understood,  though  not  actually  laid  down  in  any  written 
Hide,     In   England   up  to  the  Reformation  there  were  certain 
Episcopal  constitutions,  and  there  was  the  Penitential  of  Arch- 
biihop  Theodore.     But  all  these  systems  were  the  offshoot  of, 
md  grew  out  of,  the  doctrine  of  '  satisfaction,'  and  cannot  legiti- 
nmteiy  be  applied  to  a  system  having  different  objects.     More- 
,  they  are  so  onerous  that  they  are  not  now,  and  probably 
I  never  were,  honestly  carried  out,  but  have  always  been  modified 
I  (if  we  should  not  rather  say  nullified)  by  the  allowance  of  dls- 
[  pensBtions,  and  various  kinds  of  commutations.!     By  what  rule, 
oea,  is  it  contended  that  penances  are  to  be  imposed,  or  are  they 
to  be  practically  without  rule,  and  at  the  absolute  discretion  of 
the  confessor  ?t     This  is  not  only  an  Important,  but  rather  an 
slanning  question,  when  we  read  of  the  passive  obedience  which 
die  tenets  of  Ritualism  demand  from  penitents. 

'The  nbcdienco  which  olono  befits  the  humble  soul  in  spiritual  rcla- 

tirmg  must  be  free  and  miquestioning,  ptoTentiiig,  with  a  settled  purpose 

itf  EDbmisBioii,  every  oommaud  which  the  judgment  of  the  priest  may 

we  fit  to  lay  upon  us.    We  say  not  that  this  obedience  must  of  necessity 

extend  to  ^  the  occmreuces  and  trials  of  our  existence.     No  spiritual 

1  &ther  would  wish  to  hedge  us  in  too  much,  oven  with  the  deep  blcflsing 

kofhig  care,  for  donbtlees  oar  strength  could  not  be  tested  without  dno 

■  liberty  of  action  ;  but  we  most  leave  it  to  Lim  to  settlB  the  bonudarieB 

four  freedom,  for  in  confession  it  scarce  can  fail  but  wo  should  toach 

D  all  the  springs  and  influences  of  our  inner  life,  and  for  everything 

■  1  made  known,  our  sina,  temptotiuns,  trials,  and  dnngors,  in  all 

*  The  ancient  penitential  caaoDS  have  long  been  laid  aside  in  practice. 
t  See  a   ludicrous   permisGion   for   doing    penance   by   deputy   in   Jobniou'ti 
^CWint,'  sub  anuo  :jb:i. 
L   ;  In  the  Church  of  Rome  ihe  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  ppniiem'c  appears  to  lie 
[lODsible  «BTe  to  God.    The  only  remedy  fuinlly  huggested  for  an  exceuive 
'te  of  his  power  is  that  Ihe  penitent  may,  perhaps,  be  purtuItteJ  to  resort  lo 
r  confeisor  iu  tlic  hope  that  he  may  be  diEposed  lo  niitagate  the  (eulence. 
_,  ■  Theol.  Mor.  et  Dogm."  vol.  Vt.  p.  S5(i.    Edit.  1832,)    Etbii  thia  refuge  it 
■nly  re^ued  by  Riioalist  doctors. — See  '  Priest  in  Absolution,'  p.  il. 
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their  bearings,  we  are  bound  to  snbmit  onrselves  to  the  remedies  and 
preventions  prescribed,  whatsoever  they  may  be.  Possibly  in  these 
very  revelations  he  may  see  it  good  for  ns  to  leave  ns  piach  liberty; 
bnt  whether  he  so  deal  with  ns,  or  rather  find  it  needful  to  bind  our 
rebel  passions  and  onr  wayward  hearts  in  chains,  and  whether  in  tiie 
abstract  some  might  differ  from  his  mode  of  government,  it  snffiees  tat 
the  penitent  that  he  is  the  ambassador  of  Christ  to  him,  and  he  must 
accept  his  words  as  from  the  Lord.  For  how  speaks  the  Holy  Ghost  f 
"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  fba 
law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  •  •  , 
"  The  same  law  of  implicit  obedience  is  binding  on  the  penitent  hi 
confession  under  all  circumstances.'* '  * 

But  is  it  really  true  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  mind 
of  the  Church  of  England  adverse  to  the  stupendous  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  authority  to  which  these  extracts  point?  We  think  it 
tolerably  plain  that  such  indications  exist  for  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  look  for  them.  Something  might  be  said  upcxi  the 
wording  of  the  Exhortation  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred 
in  the  Communion  Service,  t  But  instead  of  dwelling  on  thi% 
let  us  look  again  at  the  Sarum  Office.  The  priest  is  there 
directed  to  inform  the  sick  person  of  the  penance  due  to  the  sins 
which  he  has  confessed,  to  inform  him  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  will  not  be  imposed,  and  to  enjoin  upon  him  a  special 
almsgiving  or  benefaction  (to  be  defined  by  the  priest)  in  lieu 
thereof.  At  the  same  time  he  is  to  warn  him  that,  if  he  should 
recover,  the  penance  must  still  be  performed. 

Now  the  question  once  more  is,  why  was  all  this  left  out  of 
our  pi'esent  Prayer  Book  ?  Is  not  the  conclusion  irresistible  that 
our  Keformers  went  through  the  previous  forms  with  care,  and 
grounded  the  new  services  in  a  great  degree  upon  then^,  but 
purged  them  of  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformed  Church? 

But  this  is  not  all.     Our  reformed  rubric  says : — 

'  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confeasiaii 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter. 
After  which  confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  hunMy  and 
heariUy  desire  t7),  after  this  sort,'  &o, 

•  •  Ministry  of  Consolation/  p.  65. 

t  Mr.  Carter,  who  often  writes  with  much  candour,  speaking  of  this  Exhorta- 
tion, thinks  that  one  of  the  changes  probably  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  lan- 
guage there  used,  as  compared  with  the  medieyal  practice,  was  *,the  restricting 
the  objects  of  confession  to  absolution  and  spiritual  counsel ;  no  mention  being 
made  of  satisfaction,  or  compensation  for  the  temporal  penalties  of  sin,  which  had 
formed  so  material  a  part  of  the  medieyal  idea  of  penance/ — p.  106.  Yet  in  the 
little  work  called  *  Repentance,'  of  which  Mr.  Carter  is  the  editor,  distinct  refer- 
ence is  made  to  penance,  and  the  penitent  is  directed  to  ask  the  confessor  to 
impose  it— See  pp.  63  and  150. 

The 
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The  Oirection  to  absolve  is  imperative,  and  but  one  condition 
»  laid  down  which  has  reference  exclusively  to  the  desires  ^d 
Mate  of  mind  of  the  penitent  as  then  evidenced,  nut  to  any 
future  acts  to  be  done  by  him.  '  Expressio  unius  est  exclusio 
Ulteriiu,'  the  naming  of  one  condition  excludes  others  not  named.* 
Advice  may  be  given,  but  we  apprehend  no  penance  can  be 
Imposed  as  a  condition  of  absolution. 

But  the  sense  of  a  law  is  sometimes  to  be  collected  from 
e  way  in  which  it  has  been  understood  in  practice.  To  this 
teit  Ritualists  (strange  to  say)  venture  to  appeal.  They  sav 
that  in  the  proceedings  for  restoring  the  old  system  on  the  acces- 
iion  of  Mary,  no  mention  is  made  of  confession,  as  though  no 
rliangeliad  been  made  in  this  respect  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
and  no  restoration  was  needed.  The  simple  answer  is  that  the 
lutertion  is  not  well-founded.  The  Convocation  of  1557  specially 
directed  that  sermons  should  be  preached  '  de  eucharistia,  <le 
fonitentia,  ile  confessione  aurictilari,  et  de  reliquis  sacramentis, 
fi/ehefetiei  nostri  temporis  jnaxime imvugiiaritnt'  (Card,  Synod.  2, 
J).  452).  What  could  they  have  said  more  to  the  point  ? 
It  But,  further,  the  Ritualist  writers  have  drawn  out  a  very  elabo- 
nte  catena  of  divines,  who  they  assert  are  on  their  side  on  this 
Ijuestion  of  confession.  The  process  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
itTDCtcd  is  of  the  simpbst  kind.  Every  writer  who  names  the 
Irord  confession  with  anything  like  toleration  is  at  once  set 
dnnn  in  the  list,  though  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
word  may  be  wholly  different  from  that  contended  for  by 
those  who  profess  to  rely  on  his  authority.  The  result  is  that 
tbe  word  being  used  in  one  sense  in  the  premises  and  in  another 
in  the  conclusion,  very  striking  instances  are  produced  of  the 
fallacv  known  to  logicians  as  that  of  the  ambiguous  middle 
Iwm. 

Tims,  Mr.  Gresley  quotes  Latimer  as  saying,  '  But  to  speak 
of  right  and  true  confession,  1  would  to  God  it  were  kept  in 
Enj[l&Dd  ;  for  it  is  a  good  thing.  And  those  which  find  them- 
.idvw  g^ievctl  in  conscience  might  goe  to  a  learned  man,  and 
fetch  of  him  comfort  of  the  Word  of  God,'  &c.  The  reader 
will  lake  notice  that  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Gresley  him- 

If  oUier  sins  come  back  to  yonr  mind  afterwards,  which  yon  wonld 
Iiavo  confeaeed  Lad  you  romemberod  them,  they  should  be  confessed 
"■    -wards,  because  the  forgiveness  is  conditional  upon  the  oomplotfr- 
of  thfl  oonfesaion.' — ■  Ordinance  of  ConfeBsion,"  p.  77. 


Beetitotion  for  wrong  done  to  laan  hns  been  dealt  with  in  a  previons  nihric. 
Of  this,  of  course,  vc  are  not  dov  ipeakiug. 

Is 
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Is  this  Latimer's  doctrine?  Those  who  refer  to  his  works 
wi41  find  that  the  words  which  immediately  precede  those 
quoted  run  as  follows : — 

'  Here  our  pai)i8ts  make  ado  with  their  auricular  confession,  proving 
the  same  hj  this  place  [viz.  the  healing  of  the  leper].  For  they  say, 
Christ  sent  this  man  unto  the  priest  to  fetch  there  his  ahsolution ;  and 
therefore  wc  must  go  also  unto  the  priest,  and,  after  confession,  reoeive 
of  him  absolution  of  all  our  sins.  But  yet  we  must  take  heed,  say  theyy 
that  we  forget  nothing ;  for  all  those  sins  that  are  forgotten  may  not 
bo  forgiven.  And  so  they  bind  the  consciences  of  men,  persuading 
them  Uiat  when  their  sins  were  all  numbered  and  confessed,  it  was 
well.  And  hereby  they  took  clean  away  the  passion  of  Christ.  Foir 
they  made  this  numbering  of  sins  to  be  a  merit,'  &c. — *  Sermons  and 
llemains  of  Latimer,'  Park.  Soc,  p.  179. 

It  is  in  direct  contrast  to  this  that  he  speaks  of  ^  right  and 
true  confession.' 

Sometimes  by  a  strange  error,  an  opinion  is  cited  which  the  author 
himself  subsequently  changed.  Thus  Mr.  Carter  cites  the  Reformer 
Becon  as  in  favour  of  auricular  confession,  but  he  has  omitted  to 
observe  that  *  The  Potation  for  Lent,'  from  which  he  quotes,  was 
written  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VIII.  and  during  the  time  that 
auricular  confession  was  enforced  under  pain  of  felony  by  the 
famous  statute  of  the  Six  Articles.*  If,  therefore,  it  speaks 
Becon's  real  mind  at  all,  it  contains  at  most  his  earliest  senti- 
ments, and  such  as  he  would  not  subsequently  have  expressed. 
In  his  later  works  he  speaks  quite  otherwise,  and  rejoices  that 
the  realm  is  delivered  from  Antichrist's  t3rranny,  and  that  his 
^  earish  confession  '  is  ^  banished  out  of  the  land.'  f  Still  more 
strange  is  the  mistake  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers,  who,  after  citing 
the  '  Potation  for  Lent,'  says  that  Becon  *  repeats  the  same  in 
his  treatise  called  the  "  Castle  of  Comfort."'  The  fact  turns  out 
to  be  that  the  *  Castle  of  Comfort '  is  one  of  Becon's  later  works, 
and  that  the  whole  passage  is  there  completely  modified  in  onler 
to  harmonise  with  the  then  opinions  of  the  writer,  which  are 
that  absolution  and  the  power  of  the  keys  mean  tfie  preachina  of 
t/ie  Gospel! X 

Occasionally  the  authority  of  a  writer  is  claimed  for  senti- 
ments the  exact  contrary  of  those  which  he  really  holds.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Chambers  cites  the  '  honoured  names '  of  Hooker  and 


*  The  statute  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  treatise  (Becon's  *  t^rly  Writingi/ 
Parker  Edit,  p.  102),  and  the  treatise  itself  is  denounced  by  name  in  a  proclama- 
tion of  Henry  VlII.  See  Foxe's  •  Martyrs,'  vol.  v.  p.  566.  CattJcy's  Edition.  Its 
date  is  therefore  fixed  conclusively. 

f  3  Becon  (Parker  Soc.  Edit.),  p^4 ;  and  see  also  p.  233. 

X  2  Becon  (Parker  Soc.  Edit),  p>/i66. 

Taylor 
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B  Taylor  as  authorities  for  maintaining  '  the  principle  of  sacra- 
H  mental  confession,'  •  The  fact  is  that  Hooker  expressly  speaks 
B  of '  the  sacrament  of  repentance '  as  '  inventetl '  by  Roine,'|'  and 
H  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  far  as  we  haye  been  able  to  find,  never  uses 
y  the  word  '  sacramental '  in  connexion  with  the  subject  except 
•lim  he  is  stating  the  views  of  his  opponents.} 

But  we  forbear,  for  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.!  We  have 
probably  said  enough  to  show  that  in  such  '  catenje '  the  links 
most  be  weighed  and  proved  as  well  as  numbered.  But  were 
It  otherwise,  and  were  the  percentage  of  genuine  testimony  larger 
lliai  it  is,  it  would  be  of  little  avail.  All  that  is  ever  likely  to  be 
ihown  Is  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  divines  have,  in 
inde6nltely  various  degrees,  and  in  indefinitely  various  senses, 
spoken  favourably  of  confession. 

Those  who  have  put  it  forward  at  all  strongly  are  exceptions 
rilher  than  otherwise,  even  in  such  a  list.  No  such  general 
coQcurrence,  still  less  such  uniform  or  common  practice,  can  be 
utibtted,  as  would  alone  be  admissible  in  order  to  construe 
e»en  a  doubtful  enactment.  Still  less  can  it  override  laws  that  are 
lUHinhiguous.  And  regarded  in  themselves  as  the  mere  opinions 
pf  divines,  we  must  decline  to  be  absolutely  bound  by  such 
BDthorities,  however  venerable.  We  must  say  with  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  in  a  like  case  : — 

'  The  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions, 
lawever  respectable,  of  individuals  eminent  for  their  learning,  or  dia- 
IJnginBhed  by  their  station  in  the  Church.'  || 

Opinions  equally  strong  might  be  cited  on  the  other  side 
■nil  an  interminable  discussion  would  thus  arise.  It  is  to  the 
tQthoritative  documents  of  the  Church  that  appeal  must  be  made, 
though  we  may  fairly  consult  the  works  of  Divines  for  counsel 
id  advice. 

And  now,  having  finished  our  task,  we  shall  probably  l>e  met 
by  an  exulting  cry,  '  After  all  you  have  failed  to  prove  that  the 
Church  of  England  forbids  confession.'     Certainly  we  have  not 


•  'Church  and  Iht  World.'  and  Eeries,  i>.  a27. 
t  'Eccles.  Polily;  Book  Vl„  chap.  vi.  13. 

X  In  l&nguaee  marc  levere  than  we  should  hiLvc  ventared  to   asc.  but  tbc 

JnRiM  of  which  wc  are  aot  disposed  to  dispute,  Iht:  Bishop  of  Ktlluloc  cajrs  Tin 

mt  able  charjFe  for  this  year),  ■  The  maiiner  in  which  Bishop  Tajdo/s  Mnlimtnts 

the  Keal  Presence  and  on  prieallj  absolution  have  bi.-en  misrepresenlcd  by 

tfoU}!  garbled  quotitlions,  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  phenonieiia  of  modern 

[TOTeny,' p.  28,     He  is  speakiogof  Ri"  -"-■  — ' "   ' 

§  The  reader  will  find  the  opioiouB  o 
BQect,  ably  discnned  in   '  An   Inquiry    i 
EnghuidonPrivaieConfeBsioi       '  "'     '    ' 
1859. 

0  Brod.  and  Frcm.,  p.  36. 
Vol  124.— iVo.  247.  i  s^vxivi. 
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proved  that  whlcb  we  never  asserted.  Confession — in  the  sense 
of  unreserved  pastoral  intercourse  between  the  learned  minister 
of  God's  Word  and  the  souls  that  in  some  '  spiritual  emergencies ' 
have  failed  to  obtain  peate  \>y  the  appointed  means  of  secret 
prayer  and  repentance — is  assuredly  not  forbidden ;  who  could 
wish  for  its  prohibition  ? 

But  confession,  as  the  result  of  a  teaching,  which  first  di»-, 
quiets  the  conscience  by  enhancing  the  di^culty  of  pardon'^ 
for  post- baptismal  sin,  and  then  makes  the  disquiet  which  it 
has  itself  created  the  justification  for  a  discipline  of  penance 
carried  on  under  rules  derived  from  medireval  casuistry  and 
tending  to  a  sacerdotal  despotism — and  which  makes  all  this 
not  occasional,  but  habitual  ;  not  optional,  but  binding  on  the 
conscience;  not  expedient  for  some  men,  but  the  duty  of  aJl — 
such  confession  has  no  place  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  is  unknown  ti>  her  recorded  history.  Writers  of  a  scholastic 
intellect  and  an  ascetic  temper  may  have  dropped  hints  or  main- 
tained paradoxes  here  and  there  which  the  ingenuity  of  contro 
versy  may  array  on  the  side  of  such  a  theory.  But  the  discretioa 
which  the  Church  has,  within  certain  limits,  entrusted  to  her 
pastors  in  such  matters,  has  hitherto  been  used,  on  the  whole, 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.  At  all  events  it  has  not  yet  been 
generally  abused  for  the  erection  of  a  system  at  variance  w 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  That  some  such  discretion  shot 
exist  was  unavoidable.  It  was  not  possible  wholly  to  fori 
what  in  certain  aspects  was  not  without  utility,  But  to  mi 
its  existence  a  pretext  for  its  abuse,  to  turn  the  exception  into  the^ 
rule  and  the  occasional  remedy  into  the  constant  habit,  resembles 
the  conduct  of  one,  who  Ijecause  some  powerful  medicine  is 
sanctioned  by  high  authority  as  a  cure  for  certain  diseaseS| 
should  claim  such  authority  as  on  his  side  in  mixing  it  day  by 
day  with  the  food  of  his  children.  We  know  the  result :  ceTtBia" 
distempers  would  perhaps  be  obviated,  but  worse  would  be 
engendered.  Above  all,  an  artificial  life  would  be  set  up,  and 
the  tone  of  the  constitution  altogether  broken  down.  And  all 
this,  not  from  the  employment  of  a  forbidden  medicine,  but  from 
the  undue  use  of  one  that  was  allowable.  Still  more  injurious 
and  unauthorised  must  it  be,  not  merely  to  make  an  excessive 
use  of  the  kind  of  confession  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  but  under 
that  term  to  introduce  a  practice,  which  (as  we  venture  to  think) 
differs  from  it  in  spirit  and  intention,  though  it  agrees  with  it  in 
name.  '  ' 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  To  go  further  would  answer  no  useful 
purpose.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  those  with  whom  we  are  now 
arguing  would  most  of  them  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  submit 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  divines  whom  Englishmen  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Advanced  Ritualists  may  strive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  names 
of  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Becon  and  others,  as  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  likely  to  tell  with  their  opponents,  but  they  allow  no 
weight  to  them  themselves.  In  a  recent  number  of  their  weekly 
organ  appeared  an  article  headed  '  Our  Martyrs,'  of  which  the 
following  formed  part : — 

^Regarding  tho  Bignification  of  the  term  "Martyr"  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  it  might  fairly  be  contended  that  it  is  far  too  glorious 
a  one  to  attach  to  men  of  such  characters  as  history  represents  tho 
Beformers  to  have  been ;  and  further,  we  might  assert  that  martyrdom 
proper  can  only  be  endured  in  support  of  what  is  unquestionably  God's 
trotli,  and  that  those  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Mary  failed,  on  the 
ioBtimony  of  their  own  writings,  to  fulfil  this  requirement.'  * 

After  this,  no  one  will  wonder  to  hear  that  the  same  paper, 
in  another  article,  describes  *  the  controversy  between  England 
and  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  Real  Presence  '  as  ^  a  foolish  and 
therefore  a  wicked  logomachy,'  and  insists  that  the  two  Churches 
in  reality  hold  *  the  same  doctrine.'  And  it  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend a  work  just  published  under  *the  appropriate  title  of 
"The  Kiss  of  Peace," '  as  *  a  masterly  demonstration  of  this 
great  truth.' 

We  have  now  done.  We  shall  not  have  written  in  vain  if  we 
We  in  any  measure  succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ritualist  party  cannot  rightly  be  treated  as  if  it  had  but 
added  another  to  those  great  schools  of  religious  thought,  which, 
however  divergent  from  each  other,  have  long  and  happily  co- 
existed in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  It  is 
a  distinct  anti-Reformation  movement — a  systematic  attempt  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  remains  that  all 
men — the  laity  no  less  than  the  heads  of  the  Church — should 
take  note  of  this  fact,  and  act  as  the  circumstances  may  demand. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  with  proving  that  private  con- 
fession, as  taught  and  practised  by  the  Ritualists,  is  opposed 
^e  to  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  if  we  concluded  without 
Warning  the  Church  of  the  danger  to  which  this  party  is  exposing 
her  dearest  interests.  Of  all  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  of  auricular  confession  is  most  hateful  to  the  people  of 
England.  A  speaker  at  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Wolver- 
hampton, among  other  unwelcome  truths,  warned  his  audience 
'that  the  priestly  idea  leads  to  the  establishment  of  another 

♦  *  Church  Times,'  Not.  2, 18C7. 
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master  in  every^houschold,  by  every  hearth,  in  the  plaoe  of  the 
husband  and  the  fiatther.'  And  we  feel  sure  that  the  great  mas 
of  the  English  people  would  be  for  ever  alienated  from  the  Choreic 
if  they  found  the  priest  extracting  from  their  wives  their  moit 
secret  thoughts,  from  their  sons  what  they  dared  not  tell  their 
fathers,  and  from  their  daughters  what  they  would  blush  to  C0B» 
fess  to  their  mothers. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirespour  servir  a  THistoire  de  mon  Tempt.  Ptf 
M •  Guizot     Tome  Huitieme.     Paris,  1867. 

WE  happened,  not  long  since,  to  make  the  acquaintanoe  of 
a  gentleman  very  familiar  with  the  spiritual  worid,  wb 
told  us  many  interesting  particulars  of  that  world  of  table-nqppcBi 
and  table-turners.  According  to  his  account,  the  transition  bom 
this  existence  to  that  into  which  we  pass  on  being  put  into  oar 
coffins  is  by  no  means  one  of  extreme  contrast.  We  still  retUB 
many  of  our  substantial  tastes  and  propensities,  and  inhabit  die 
mansions  (though  impalpable  and  unperceivable),  if  they  sR 
to  our  fancy,  which  we  formerly  inhabited,  stroll  through  Ab 
gardens  of  which  we  loved  and  cultivated  the  flowers,  and  are  ia 
constant  intercourse  with  that  small  number  of  friends  who  stiU 
feel  any  interest  in  our  acquaintance.  But  that  which  we  leamt 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  was,  that  whilst  our  shadow  retsitf 
amongst  other  shadows  its  old  semblance,  we  always  wear  oar 
best  looks  and  our  best  clothes.  There  has  appeared  amoog 
French  statesmen  of  late  a  great  disposition  to  anticipate  tbii 
excellent  regulation,  and  we  find  them  struggling  with  evident 
pains  to  put  on  their  best  looks  and  clothes  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  get  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  celebrated  picture  by  Murillo  of  the  Canon  le 
Bonaventura,  who  is  represented  as  having  risen  from  his  tomb 
and  writing  his  memoirs.  It  is,  perhaps,  ifrom  this  picture, 
formerly  in  Louis  Philippe's  collection,  that  M.  de  Obateau- 
briand  took  the  idea  of  *  Memoires  d'Outre  Tombe.'  But  neither 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  nor  others  who  have  followed  his,  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  dying  in  order  to  imitate  the  Canon.  They 
have  written  soit  disant  from  their  graves,  whilst  sitting  by  a 
blazing  fire  or  a  sunny  bow-window,  anticipating  a  good  appetite 
for  their  evening  repast 

We  shall  say  nothing  to  discourage  a  habit  from  which  much 
inatraction  as  well  as  amusement  is  derived.  We  like  to  read 
the  writings  of  men  of  action;   there  is  a  reality  about  them 

which 
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I  which  mere  men  of  letters  rarely  give  to  tlieir  productions. 
I  Auto  biographers,  it  is  true,  are  never  impartial :  tltey  make 
I  tliemselves  several  inches  taller  and  many  degrees  comeller  thaa 
they  ever  were;  but  we  know  this  ami  discount  it  Besides, 
there  is  one  thing  about  them  which  we  learn  better  from  their 
self-eulogV  than  we  could  from  thfi  critieisms  of  their  anUi- 
gonists.  No  rule  is  so  certain  as  that '  a  man  is  never  that  which 
he  strives  most  to  appear,'  We  shall  recur  to  this  maxim  ia  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  article.  What  we  Ehall  first  attempt 
is  to  give  some  notion  of  M.  Guizot's  general  career,  and  of 
M.  Guizot  himself,  who  will  always  be  an  historical  personage, 
whatever  part  may  be  assigned  to  him  in  history. 

The  epoch  at  which  M.  Guizot  came  into  the  world  was  that 
io  which  ideas  took  a  new  birth  amidst  the  visions  of  philo- 
sophers, whoseamiabledreams  were  interrupted  by  the  shout  of  the 
*^a  ira'  and  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine.  He  was  bom  atNismeg, 
in  1787,  of  an  old  Protestant  family  in  that  town.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  adiocales  of  the  province.  Having 
stood  up  against  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  be  was  proscribed 
by  tbem  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  in  17'J4.  His  widow  took 
refuge  in  Geneva,  at  the  gymnasium  of  which  city  Francis  Guizot 
was  educated  in  that  union  of  the  classic,  French,  and  Ger- 
man literature  which  gave  a  wide  basis  to  the  learning  of  the 
scholar.  At  home  he  was  'reared  in  very  liberal  sentiments,  but 
also  ill  austere  habits  and  pious  belief.'  He  entered  the  world 
of  Paris  in  1807,  and  first  essayed  his  pen  in  the  periodical  of 
M.  Suard,  defending  the  '  martyrs '  of  Chateaubriand  from  tho 
attacks  which  wore  as  extreme  on  the  part  of  one  set  of  critics  as 
the  eulogies  were  on  the  part  of  another.  At  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
M.  de  Fontanes,  Napoleon's  Grand  Master  of  the  University, 
who  did  not  fall  with  his  master,  was  charged  by  the  Restoration 
with  the  task  of  selecting  and  encouraging  the  studious  youth 
who  were  to  illustrate  the  literature  of  the  Restoration.  Ville- 
main  and  Guizot  were  his  disciples,  Royer  Cullard  his  frieml. 
It  was  the  latter  who  procured  the  nomination  of  M.  Guizot  to 
the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIU. 

Suci  was  the  consideration  the  young  Secretary  almost  im- 
mediately acquired  that,  during  the  hundred  days,  he  was  sent 
bv  the  constitutionalists  at  Paris  to  the  sovereign  they  still  recog- 
nised at  Ghent,  to  advise  the  abandonment  of  M.  de  Blacas. 
On  LouisXV'IH.'sreturnthe  youthful  aspirant  to  public  honours 
accepted  the  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  which  he 
had  previously  held   in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.     Frequent 
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attpmpu  were  made  in  after  tinies  to  cast  ofal<x{iiT  cm  liitn  fin 
baring  been  thns  emploved,  bat  sack  obloqur  was  not  deserred. 

Tbe  first  Administration  of  IS'lo  bad  coDstimtional  intentioiH^ 
and  might,  tberefore,  be  fairly  senred  bj  men  of  constitational 
principles.     Wlien  these  intentions  conld  not  be  carried  oat,  Bf. 
Gaizot  forsook  the  career  of  tbe  official  politician  for  the  chair 
of  the  Historical    Professor,  forming   from    histc»rr  a    code  of 
politics  roand  which  gathered  bv  degrees  a  clique  that  could 
hardly  be  called  a  party,  who  were  christened  Doehinaireg^  and 
who  proudly  accepted  that  name.    The  faults  of  this  clique  were 
the  faults  which  alwavs  characterise  men  of  letters  who  wish  to 
be  men  of  action  and  are  not  men  of  the  world.     To  govern 
men,  you  must   either  excite  their  fears  or  their   sympathies. 
Now,  the  theories  of  the  Doctrinaires  were  all  against  tyrannj, 
whilst  their  views  of  popular  government  were  neither  couched 
in  the  language  nor  sustained  by  the  manners  which  in  all  times 
and  places  captivate  the  people.     These  severe-looking  g^entle- 
men    proposed  liberty'  with   the   air  of  a  doctor  who  offers  a 
medicine  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  bitter  and  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  but  which  he  assures  you  is  calculated  in  die  long 
run  to  do  you  an  immensity  of  good. 

M.  Guizot  has  himself  described  the  nature  and  origin  of 
bis  haughty  little  band,  who  aimed  at  being  mediators  between 
lioyalists  and  revolutionists,  and  thought  of  dominating  the 
nation  by  appealing  to  its  intelligence  rather  than  to  its  habits  or 
its  heart  *  There  was  great  pride  in  the  attempt,'  writes  M. 
Guizot,  *to  communicate  to  politics  a  good  philosophy.'  The 
pride  was  natural  and  undeniable :  we  do  not  quarrel  with  it ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  prone 
Uy  philosophise,  and  to  pretend  to  guide  them  as  if  they  were, 
is  more  likely  to  provoke  ridicule  than  reverence.  '  It  is  lucky,' 
said  Rogers,  condoling  with  Moore  on  a  severe  infliction,  *  that 
you  wore  a  p(x»t.  If  you  had  been  a  philosopher,  you  could 
never  have  sUmkI  it.' 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  in  the  character  of  the 
Doctrinaires  was,  that  whilst  they  set  up  the  banner  of  a  middle 
party  and  wore  mild  and  conciliatory  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  professions,  they  became  at  once  violent  and  ex- 
treme dirortly  they  entered  upcm  action.  Never  calculating  on 
the  consequences,  they  swore  hostility  to  any  who  differed  (whe- 
ther much  or  little  did  not  matter)  from  their  peculiar  ideas: 
all  were  to  work  on  a  jwttern  of  their  <lrawing,  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  deviation.  Thus,  during  the  Restoration 
it  was  they  who  caused  the  failure  of  the  two  liberal  attempts — 

first, 
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firet,  that  of  Decazes,  and  secondly,  that  of  Martignac — to  ad- 
vance by  degrees  towards  the  true  principles  of  representative 
government,  and  brought  about  the  struggle  between  the  King 
snd  the  nation  which  it  was  their  especial  and  avowed  object 
tu  prevent. 

The  share  however  which  M.  Guizot  bad  bad  in  overturning 
uoe  monarchy  made  him  a  minister  in  the  next.  In  the  mean 
^e  the  Revolution  which  produced  this  change  had  buoyed  up 
to  the  surface  of  society  men  who  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
E»ve  been  at  the  bottom  :  and  circumspect  statesmen  saw  at 
<ntce  the  necessitv  of  humouring  and  conciliating  the  masses  until 
nrb  time  as  their  passions  had  subsided,  or  until  confidence 
leslored  to  trade  brought  back  the  artisan  to  his  daily  1al>(>ur. 
M,  Guizot,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  few  who  allowed  thcm- 
idres  to  be  irritated  by  a  turbulence  that  was  inevitable  ;  he  was 
Cor  instantly  putting  down  with  the  strong  hand  that  excitement 
which  could  only  be  gradually  appeased.  The  new  monarch 
deemed  it  wiser  to  make  use  of  Lafitte's  and  Lafayette's  popularity 
B  tide  over  the  difficult  business  of  the  ex-Ministers'  trial ;  and 
it  was  not  (ill  these  not  over-sagacious  politicians  bad  served  his 
purpose,  that  he  dismissed  them  as  *  men  who  might  save  the  State 
10  a  tempest,  but  who  were  certain  to  wreck  it  in  a  calm,'  Casimir 
Perier  then  took  office,  and  effectually  cleared  the  open  street  of 
iosarrection.  But  Casimir' Perier,  though  firm,  did  not  desire 
Kt  be  unnecessarily  unpopular,  and  declined  on  that  account  to 
take  M,  Guizot  into  his  administration,  saying  '  this  man  wishes 
to  give  to  the  movement  of  government  the  precise  regularity 
of  a  machine  ;  and  as  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  engine  he  is  disposed  to  direct,  will  some  day  get  his  hand 
(aught  in  the  wheels.' 

The  year  18^2  saw  the  French  Ministry  'of  all  the  talents,' 
die  strongest  and  best  that  Louis  Philippe  ever  formed.  Soult 
iras  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Guizot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Thus 
idle  right  men  were  in  their  right  places.  M,  Guizot  was  a  most 
ipdmirable  education  Minister.  M,  Thiers  succeeded  in  arresting 
Ifte  Duchess  of  Berry.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  would  listen  to  no 
^Joyal  crotchets,  and  as  a  completion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
jlnent.  Prince  Talleyrand  represented  it  in  London.  Could  the 
^Dg  have  held  such  a  Cabinet  together,  or  replaced  carefully 
||lie  stones  which  time  shook  from  the  arch,  he  might  have  had  a 
■nppy  and  prosperous  reign.  But  we  can  scarcely  blame  him  for 
■Dt  accomplishing  this  almost  impossible  task.  No  two  Frencb- 
jVoi,  with  anything  like  equal  intellect,  can  agree  on  the  division 
'ft  power.     MM,  Thiers  and  Guizot  could  never  agree.    Each, 
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insteiul  of  beiog  contente<l  with  tlie  duties  attached  to  any  ofGce 
in  the  home  administration,  was  anxious  to  appear  on  the  great 
stage  of  foreign  affairs.  Both  thought  the  task  of  governing, 
regenerating,  pacifjing  France  too  vulgar,  too  easy,  and,  ahove 
all,  too  obscure  for  their  ambition.  Neither,  indeed,  pene- 
trated the  true  mystery  of  domestic  government,  the  development 
of  the  national  resources,  the  satisfying  of  all  just  and  worthy 
aspirations.  As  to  internal  policy,  M.  Guizot  summed  up  his 
ideas  in  one  word — remtance ;  and  gave  to  resistance  a  harsh 
and  uncompromising  form, 

M.  Thiers  had  another  principle,  which  was  that  of  '  diver- 
sion.' Men's  minds  were  to  be  turned  from  liberty  to  glory,  and 
be  was  so  far  right  that  no  government  which  is  not  strong 
and  respected  abroad  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  freedom 
without  confusion  at  home.  But  Louis  Philippe  did  not  care 
at  all  for  glory.  What  he  wanted  was  to  manage  everything, 
and  to  keep  everything  quiet.  '  All  the  talents '  therefore  sepa- 
rated, each  star  assuming  its  distinct  place  in  the  political 
Armament.  Thiers  tried  to  govern  alone  for  a  short  time,  and 
took  the  Foreign  Oflice,  but  soon  came  into  collision  with  tlie 
King  on  the  question  of  Spain,  concerning  which  Thiers  was  for 
pursuing  a  frank  and  decided  policy — the  King  a  double  and 
doubtful  one.  Various  ministerial  combinations  followed,  all 
proving  the  two  facts  to  which  we  have  adverted — 1st,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  able  Ministers  to  work  together;  2nd,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  King  and  his  IVIinisters  to  agree  on  the  share 
which  each  should  have  in  directing  public  affairs.  J 

A  ruler  who  will  not  listen  to  disagreeable  advice,  is  alwajB'fl 
in    danger.     Such    unwillingness   was    certainty   fatal  to  Loais.V 
Philippe.     The  reign  of  that  Prince  was  wise  and  prosperous    ' 
as    long   as    he  had  a  cabinet  containing  influential  Ministers 
who  did  not  fear  to  contradict  him.      As  such  Ministers  disap- 
peared,  it   became  aelfiah,  unpopular,  weak,  and   doomed.     A 
despotism  has  its  advantages;    a  representative  government  bat  J 
its  advantages  ;  but  the  most  diflicult  and  dangerous  govemmentTll 
is  that  in  which  a  Prince  tries  to  combine  a  practical  autocracy  ^ 
with  the  theory  of  free  institutions.     Suclj  a  Prince  is  the  con- 
slant  subject  of  suspicion  and   misrepresentation.     If  anything 
goes  wrong,  he  has  all  the  iliscredit.     If,  on  the  contrary,  any- 
thing  goes  right,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  persons  wlii)  serve  him 
to  take  the  credit  to  themselves,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  J 
to  believe  them.     The  position  is  a  false  one ;  and  even  morft  I 
false  when  the  Soveieign  who  juisses  for  having  the  desire  to  be^ 
absolute  has  not  really  that  desire.     A  person  with  a  strong  will 
at  the  head  of  afTairs  can  generally  succeed  in  carrying  out  his 
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intentioDS,  and  the  entity  which  he  gives  to  his  poHcy  and  the 
prestige  which  he  gains  from  his  authority  may  compensate  for 
the  dangers  he  provokes.  But  Lnuis  Philippe  was  not  actuated 
by  the  motive  attributed  t<)  him.  He  had  a.  great  opinion  of  his 
own  sagacity ;  he  thought  it  natural  that  he  should  govern 
everyone,  not  on  account  of  his  royal  dignity,  but  on  account 
of  his  talent  and  experience,  which  laid  him  open  to  any  one 
who  affected  to  be  struck  by  his  wisdom,  and  mistrustful  of  any 
one  who  disputed  his  opinion.  He  was,  moreover,  very  fond  of 
talking,  and  restlessly  fond  of  business.  His  sincere  wish  was 
to  maintain  constitutional  government,  but  in  thinking  be  was 
better  able  to  do  so  than  any  one  else,  his  conduct  and  his  prin- 
ciples were  at  variance,  and  the  constant  refrain  of  his  time  that 
'a  constitutional  king  reigns  and  should  not  govern,'  was  a 
protest  against  habits  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  his 
country. 

Hi*  last  experiment  in  the  way  of  Ministers  before  M.  Guizot 
came  back  into  power  was  M.  Thiers,  who,  faithful  to  his  maxim 
of  '  diversion,'  had  engaged  France  in  a  policy  with  respect  to 
Egypt  which  carried  him  much  further  than  he  had  originally 
intended.  Mehemet  Ali,  then  ruling  in  that  country,  had  cultl- 
TBted  the  protection  of  the  French  press,  and  had  a  considerable 
party  in  France  which  favoured  his  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  and  even  to  the  supreme  authority  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  principal  Powers  of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  his 
ambition,  and  feared  that  it  might  provoke  a  catastrophe  in  the 
Eaat,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  They  were  resolved, 
therefore,  to  arrest  it,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  French 
Government,  asking  its  co-operation  in  that  task.  This  co.opera- 
tion  was  not  refused  by  the  Ministers  preceding  M.  Thiers;  indeed, 
everything  proposed  was  accepted  on  principle,  but  objected 
to  in  detail.  '  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  necessity 
of  restraining  Mehemet  AH,'  said  Marshal  Soult,  who  never 
met  the  question  at  issue  frankly,  '  but  the  plan  you  suggest  for 
the  purpose  is  not  a  good  one.'  M,  Thiers,  on  coming  into  office, 
determined  on  settling  the  question  which  he  had  thus  found  in 
snspense,  but  fell  into  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  he  could 
outwit  all  the  world.  His  project  was  to  prolor 
with  England,  whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to 
arrangement  with  Mehemet  AU  an<l  the  Porte  t 
of  the  former ;  his  intention  being  then  to  tui 
other  Governments  and  say,  'The  affair  is  ai 
arrange<l   it:    there  is  nothing  i 
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in  this  scheme.  But  it  wag  sooa  detectod  or  divined,  and 
Lord  Palmerst<m  then,  without  further  consultation  with  France, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia  and  Austria,  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot  did  not  learn  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  contem- 
plation till  it  was  signed.  The  blow  was  severe — the  humi- 
liation great.  M.  Thiers  accused  M,  Guizot  of  not  keeping 
him  properly  informed,  M,  Guizot  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  had  warned  M.  Thiers  that  his  policy  was  impractical] I e, 
and  would  lead  to  the  result  which  actually  arrived.  The  fact 
was  that  both  hatl  been  deceived  by  the  language  of  persons  in 
or  about  the  English  Government  who  were  inimical  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  and  by  whose  opposition  the 
French  Minister  and  the  Freoch  Ambassador  thought  that 
JmtA  Palmerston  would  be  prevented  from  adopting  any  decided 

But  the  policy  of  England  having  been  decided,  what  was 
that  of  France  to  be?  M.  Guizot  was  for  frankly  accepting  a 
disagreeable  situation,  which  he  thought  could  not  then  be 
changed.  M.  Thiers,  nn  the  contrary,  was  for  keeping  the 
grievance  of  which  he  complained  alive  until  he  was  prepared 
to  resent  it,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  military  and  maritime  organ- 
isation which  would,  when  complete,  place  him  in  a  position  to 
demand  some  reparation  as  an  alternative  for  war,  Louis 
Philippe  adopted  the  p>licy  of  the  Ambassador  against  that  of 
the  Minister,  and  M,  Guizot  replaced  M,  Thiers  as  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  The  position  was  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one.  For  the  Ambassador  to  replace  the  Minister  whose  views 
he  had  been  charged  with  carrying  out  was  in  itself  a  diflRculty, 
But  one  must  do  M.  Guizot  the  justice  of  saying  that  difficulties 
never  arrested  him.  The  promptitude  and  facility  with  which 
Mchemet  Ali  was  defeated  in  Syria,  and  the  humility  with  which 
he  accepteil  the  conditions  offered  him  by  the  allies,  dissipated 
also  the  delusions  that  bad  been  propagated  as  to  his  power. 
The  French  people  rarely  cling  to  the  unfortunate,  and  the  pre- 
valent disposition  of  men  of  sense  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,  and  to  close  a  quarrel  of  diplomacy  which  had  been 
already  prac-tically  terminated  by  facts.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment in  England,  moreover,  removed  the  sort  of  personal  feeling 
which  the  skill  and  courage  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  inflicted  on 
the  vanity  of  a  rival  State  ;  and  M.  Guizot  finally  succeeded  in 
the  laudable  object  with  which  his  administration  had  commenced, 
viz.  that  of  reconciling  the  two  countries  on  whose  friendly  rela-< 
tions  depend  in  no  slight  degree  the  interests  of  civilisation. 

But,   notwithstanding   the    gentleness   and   moderation   with 
whicli  our  Foreign  Secretary  now  strove  to  avoid  all  complica- 
tions 
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tions  with  Fmoce,  a  new  question,  as  dangerous  as  the  Egyptian 
nne,  almost  iuiinediately  arose ;  for  that  restlessness  which  is  the 
chronic  malaily  of  French  Governments  cannot  for  any  length  of 
time  be  soothed  by  the  most  potent  anodynes.  An  ambition 
never  quiet,  having  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  made  a  stretch 
towards  the  Pacific,  and  did  not  disdain  the  annexation  to  the 
French  dominions  of  the  little  Marquesas  islands,  M.  Gui»)t 
givinj;  no  other  reason  for  taking  than  that  France  wanted  them. 

The  Admiral  sent  out  to  make  this  acquisition  by  the  orders 
of  his  Government  thought  he  would  do  a  little  business  of  the 
same  kind  on  his  own  account,  set  up  the  French  Hag  in  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  sailed  to  the  Society  Islanils,  and  having 
frightene<l  poor  Queen  Pomare  out  of  her  wits,  quieted  her  mind 
br  taking  her  and  Tahiti  under  French  protection.  M.  Guizot 
expresses  himself  very  reasonably  about  this  ;  and  allows  that, 
considering  our  missionaries  had  exercised  an  extensive  and 
beneficial  influence  over  Tahiti  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
had  on  two  occasions  refused  the  sovereignty  of  it.  Admiral 
Dupctit  Thouar's  precipitation  was  not  a  little  likely  to  create 
■urprisc  and  ill-feeling  in  England.  Nevertheless,  he  accepts 
the  protectorate.  But  the  Admiral  was  already  dissatisfied  at 
the  incompleteness  of  his  conquest ;  and,  construing  the  right  of 
protecting  Queen  Pomare  into  a  right  of  deposing  her,  bad  by 
this  time  set  her  Majesty  aside  and  proclaimed  the  King  of  the 
French  as  her  successor.  M.  Guizot,  with  some  courage,  re- 
fused to  alter  the  situation  of  protectorate  into  that  of  sovereignty. 
But  new  complications  ensued.  Mr.  Pritcharil,  who  had  been 
acting  as  British  Consul  until  the  French  dominion  was  pro- 
claimed, was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  ill-treated  by  the  French 
authorities  without  the  form  or  reality  of  justice.  Our  Govern- 
ment got  a  shabby  satisfaction  of  1000/.,  and  M,  Guizot,  who 
treated  us  with  as  little  ceremony  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
nation  to  show  to  another  without  insolently  provoking  war,  was 
nearly  succumbing  under  an  accusation  of  over-courtesy. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  M.  Guizot'a  career  as  con- 
tained in  preceding  volumes  ;  we  now  proceed  to  its  continuation 
in  the  volume  which  lies  Ijefore  us.  That  volume — the  eighth 
of  the  Memoirs — begins  with  a  disquisition  on  free  Govern- 
ments, which  M.  Guizot  aptly  describes  as  admitting  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  excluding  confusion  and  exacting  responsibility. 
He  then  s])eaks  of  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Soul  t,  which  placed 
him  (M.  Guizot)  nominally  as  well  as  really  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Ministry ;  describes  the  commencement  of  that  growing 
opposition  before  which  he  ultimately  fell ;  speaks  of  the  doubts 
wbich  the  King  at  times  entertained  as  to  the  establishment  of 

representative 
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representative  institutions  in  France;  avows  his  own  sanguine 
disposition;  boasts  of  the  absolute  obedience  he  exacted  from 
his  party ;  of  the  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  he  had  animated 
it ;  affirms  that  the  electoral  privilege  was  exercised  in  France 
with  more  purity  than  either  in  England  or  America;  and 
passes  over  in  silence  the  limited  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
immense  influence  of  Government,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  real 
causes  of  discontent. 

The  visit  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  London  is  spoken 
of  in  suitable  terms ;  but  the  pages  of  most  interest  in  this 
portion  of  Vol.  VIII.  exhibit  extracts  from  Louis  Philippe's 
letters  intended  to  prove  the  entire  sympathy  between  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  distinguished  servant,  and  leaving  upon  the  whole 
the  impression  that  the  Minister,  by  flattering  skilfully  and 
speaking  confidently,  kept  his  Majesty  in  that  agreeable  state 
of  mind  from  which  no  sovereign  likes  to  be  aroused.  M. 
Guizot  then  passes  on  to  foreign  affairs,  and  treats  consecu- 
tively of  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Rome,  returning  finally  to 
Paris,  in  which  he  describes  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  on 
that  monarchy  which  his  talents  illustrated  and  his  character 
overthrew. 

The  events  in  Spain  have  the  most  historical  interest,  and 
were  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences ;  of  these 
we  shall  speak  in  the  most  detail. 

It  must  have  been  by  a  singular  fatality  that,  after  having 
rescued  their  country  with  skill  and  dignity  from  the  Egyptian 
difficulty,  having  scrambled  with  dexterity  and  good  fortune 
out  of  the  Pritchard  outrage,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Minister — 
who,  we  really  believe,  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain — entered  on  a  policy  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula which  could  not  fail,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  to  pro- 
duce serious  disagreement  with  our  Government  and  to  shock 
the  moral  sense  of  all  Europe  by  its  coldblooded  immorality  and 
injustice.     Our  words  are  not  too  strong. 

As  we  began  by  saying,  the  world  may  always  be  pretty  sure 
that  a  man  is  not  that  which  he  strives  particularly  to  appear. 
M.  Guizot  strives  in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages  to 
appear  exceedingly  moderate,  exceedingly  wise,  and  exceedingly 
fair.  But  little  does  he  merit  the  praise  of  moderation,  wisdom, 
or  fairness.  As  writers  on  historical  events  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn his  policy,  and  as  Englishmen  we  find  ourselves  bound  to 
defend  England  and  Englishmen  from  his  one-sided  statements 
and  unjust  attacks.  The  story  of  these  alliances  opens  with  a 
pretension  to  prevent  the  young  Queen  of  Spain  from  marrying 
any  one  but  a  descendant  of  Philippe  V.  We  doubt  if  any  con- 
sideration 
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sideration  could  have  justified  a  prcCensioii  so  unrcasotuble.  The 
question  wliich  the  French  Government  undertook  to  determine 
was  to  affect  the  private  life,  the  happiness  or  woe,  of  a  young 
woman  :  this  young  woman  the  Queen  of  an  independent  nation. 

We  say  we  doubt  if  any  considerations  could  have  justified  a 
pretension  so  unreasonable.  But  the  considerations  which  influ- 
enced tbem  had  not  even  a  political  excuse  :  there  was  not  one 
Frenchman  in  a  hundred  who  cared  two  straws  whether  Queen 
Isabella  married  a  descendant  of  Philippe  V.-or  any  other 
prince.  The  only  Frenchman,  in  fact,  interested  in  this  question 
was  Loais  Philippe  himself,  whose  interest  sprang  mainly  from 
family  pride. 

If  M.  Guizot  really  thought  that  the  interests  of  France  were 
involved  in  the  Queen  of  Spain  marrying  any  of  the  insignificant 
princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  he  was  a  very  short-sighted  poli- 
tician ;  if  he  did  not  think  this,  and  merely  wished  to  please  the 
Sovereign  by  adopting  as  a  French  idea  a  Bourbon  speculation, 
he  might  have  been  a  pood  courtier,  but  he  was  not  a  good  patriot. 
The  true  Spanish  policy  of  France  was  to  evince  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and  in  the  happiness  of  her  Queen.  The 
French  Government,  on  the  contrary,  said,  '  We  do  not  care 
about  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  as  a  woman  ; 
we  do  not  care  about  her  dignity  and  independence  as  a  Sove- 
reign ;  we  will  not  allow  her  to  marry  as  she  may  wish,  nor  as 
her  nation  may  desire  ;  we  insist  on  her  marrying  as  His  Majesty 
Louis  Philii)j>e  considers  best  for  the  illustration  of  his  race.'  It 
is  difficult  to  find  an  example  in  history  of  so  gross  an  imperti- 
nence, or  of  so  serious  an  injustice,  Wc  think  ourselves  that 
England  should  have  repudiated  as  preposterous  the  principle 
which  the  French  Government  put  forward,  and  declined  entering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's  mar- 
riage, until  that  principle  was  withdrawn.  Such  clear  and 
decided  language  would  have  procured  a  sympathy  in  Spain  and 
in  Europe  that  would  have  at  once  checked  an  arrogance  with 
which  it  was  difficult  to  come  to  terms. 

The  British  Government,  however,  was  justly  desirous  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  that  uf  France,  and  without,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  recognising  that  such  relations  are  often  better  main- 
tiuned  by  firmly  resisting  exaggerated  prcti'nsions  than  by 
humouring  them.  Lord  Aberdeen  said  that,  though  he  could 
not  but  assert  that  the  (Jucen  of  Spain  had  a  right  tit  marry  as 
she  might  think  proper,  he  would  do  nothing  to  oppose  an  alli- 
ance with  a  Bourbon  ]>rince,  provided  such  a  prince  could  be 
found  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Spanish  nation,  and  j»ro- 
vided  the  King  of  the  French  renounced  all  design  of  a  marriage 
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with  one  of  his  own  sons.  The  King  made  this  renunciation^ 
and  the  way  was  thus  opened  for  placing  a  Bourbon  on  the 
Spanish  throne. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  that  concessions  always  lead  to  con- 
cessions, and  consequently  M.  Guizot  ere  long  informed  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  that  he  maintained  the  same  principle 
with  respect  to  the  Infanta  that  he  did  as  to  the  Queen,  and  that 
both  must  marry  within  the  Bourbon  line^  adding  that  a  mar- 
riage between  Dona  Fernanda  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier  was, 
in  fact,  already  arranged.  Thus  the  King  of  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  two  Spanish  princesses  as  his  family  right. 

The  English  Government,  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  difference 
with  the  French  Government,  agfain  assented  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe's  new  desire ;  making,  however,  one  stipu- 
lation, viz.,  that,  until  the  Queen  should  have  children,  the  in- 
fanta's marriage  with  a  French  prince  should  not  take  place  ;  and 
this  condition  was  unequivocally  accepted.  In  this  manner  the 
French  Government  bound  itself  to  two  things :  1st  That  the 
King  of  the  French  would  not  marry  any  of  his  sons  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain ;  and  2ndly,  that  his  youngest  son  should  not  marry  the 
Queen's  sister  until  the  Queen  had  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  Government  engaged,  on  these  conditions,  not  to  oppose 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  any  of  the  descendants 
of  Philippe  V. ;  and  also  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  Infanta's  marriage  with  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  But  the 
English  Government  never  promised  to  aid  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  restricting  the  Queen  of  Spain's  liberty ;  declaring,  on 
the  contrary,  that  her  choice  should  be  free. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  Government  had  adopted  all  the 
measures  which  it  deemed  best  calculated  to  smooth  the  way  to 
its  designs.  General  Espartero  was  acting  as  Regent  when  the 
question  of  Queen  Isabella's  marriage  was  first  mooted,  and  he 
was  hostile  to  a  Bourbon  alliance ;  but  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  him  and  was  made  triumphant ;  as  M.  Guizot  say^ 
that  the  French  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  insur- 
rection, we  can  only  suppose  M.  Guizot  ignorant  of  a  fact  which 
can  be  proved  by  hundreds,  and  which  his  own  agents  never 
scrupled  to  avow. 

Nor  was  the  removal  of  Espartero  himself  the  only  gain  that 
his  downfall  brought  to  the  French  cause.  The  party  of  poli- 
ticians which  this  incident  was  the  means  of  bringing  into 
power — ^known  in  Spanish  history  by  the  title  of  *  Moderados ' — 
had  long  been  recognised  as  a  party  peculiarly  protected  by 
France,  and  peculiarly  devoted  to  her  interests.     To  give  this 

Ttj  more    efficiency,   the    Queen-mother^   its  leader,   and   a 

Princess 
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Princess  of  great  character  and  ability,  was  brought  back  to 
Madrid.  So  far,  then,  M.  Guizot  had  everything  in  his  favour. 
The  hostile  Regent  was  deposed,  the  Moderados  were  in  office, 
and  the  Queen-mother,  all-powerful  over  adherents  and  her 
daughter,  was  on  the  spot.  Nothing  remained  for  M.  Guizot 
but  to  select  an  ageat  who  would  reflect  his  own  zeal. 

The  agent  he  chose  was  M.  Bresson  ;  the  least  scrupulous 
and  the  moat  energetic  of  the  French  diplomatists;  a  man 
of  ability,  but  devoured  by  vanity;  who  had  already  sig- 
nalised himself  at  Brussels  by  procuring,  as  a  personal  triumph, 
the  offer  of  the  Belgian  crown  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  though 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  Government  could  not  accept  it. 
Arrogant,  overbearing,  and  spiteful  to  all  who  did  not  crouch  to 
his  nnthority,  he  had  also  that  susceptibility  touching  his  official 
dignity  which  is  o(^n  found  amongst  men  who  arrive  at  a  high 
position  after  starting  from  a  comparatively  low  one.  His  early 
years  had  been  passed  in  a  counting-house.  Some  idea  of  this 
brturgeois  Ambassador  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
anecdote,  for  which  M.  Guizot  himself  is  the  authority. 

The  representatives  of  England  and  France  were  to  live  on 
the  most  friendly  footing,  and  act  as  much  as  possible  together. 
These  were  their  instructions  :  but  M.  Bresson  paid  little  attention 
to  them,  and  was  sending  off  courier  after  courier,  maintaining 
the  most  strict  reser\'e  as  to  the  business  by  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  occupied.  We  should  suppose  that  his  colleague 
wished  to  avoid  anything  like  a  formal  complaint  of  such  conduct, 
and  yet  wished  to  show  that  he  remarked  it  Thus,  at  the 
moment  that  his  own  messenger  was  starting  off,  he  writes  three 
lines  in  apparent  haste,  and  on  an  unceremonious  piece  of  paper, 
and  sends  them  to  the  Count.     This  is  the  text : — 

*  Moir  CUES  Bbbsbon, — Vob  courriors  partout  on  fonlo  oomiuo  dca 
flooons  do  neigc.  L'air  en  est  obscurci.  Quel  orage  presage  ccui'i' 
Ditcs  mcii  b'lI  y  a  qiiclq^uo  chose  qui  vaillo  la  poino  d'ebv  dit,  ct  quo 
TDOS  ptiieaiez  me  dire,  pour  quo  jo  chorgo  ds  cette  infoimation  mon 
panvro  ct  eoUtaire  mesBager, 

'  Tout  a  voufl, 

'  H.  BuLWEE.' 

M.  Bresson  gives  no  information  as  to  his  couriers,  but  is 
exceedingly  shocked,  not  at  the  contents  of  the  note,  but  at  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written ;  and  though  be  closes  bis  reply 
with  milk  et  miilc  amities,  notifies  to  M.  Gujzot  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  carefully  blotted  it,  so  as  to  pay  off  blot  with  blot. 
He  write*: 

'  n  tant  quo  je  vous  amasti.     Voici  uu  billet  original  dc  Bulwer  tc* 
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quo  jo  I'ai  re9a.  J*ai  pris  nn  papier  dn  meme  fonnat,  dont  j'ai  d^chire 
le  bord,  sor  leqnel  j*ai  yers6  autant  d'encre,  et  ^rit  en  crayon  ce  que 
Yons  trouverez  snr  le  verso.' 

A  high-bred  Frenchman  of  the  old  school,  who  wished  to  keep 
up  his  dignity  and  administer  a  rebuke,  would  have  pursued  an 
exactly  opposite  course :  he  would  have  been  more  punctilious 
than  before  in  the  observance  of  what  he  deemed  the  convenances. 
M.  Guizot  does  not  see  this ;  nor  is  he  aware  of  the  extreme 
indiscretion  of  which  he  himself  has  been  guilty  in  publishing 
the  concluding  sentences  of  his  plenipotentiary's  note,  which  we 
omit. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  a  vain,  violent,  and  punctilious 
man  might  be  a  good  person  to  bully  a  Spanish  Court,  but 
certainly  he  was  not  the  best  man  to  act  conjointly  widi  an 
English  gentleman,  and  the  attempt  at  mutual  confidence  soon 
after  ceased.  M.  Guizot,  to  a  certain  degree,  admits  his  agent's 
faults ;  but  his  main  object  appears  to  have  been  that  of  having 
a  representative  at  Madrid  who  would  do  any  desperate  thing  at 
a  desperate  moment,  and  in  this  respect  M.  Bresson  suited  him. 

Nor  was  he  disposed  to  Umit  the  influence  of  which  he  fancied 
himself  possessed,  simply  to  the  royal  marriages.  Spain  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  Moors  at  Ceuta.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
Spanish  fortress  is  opposite  our  more  celebrated  one,  which  relies 
for  its  supplies  on  the  African  coast  If  that  coast,  indeed,  were 
in  hostile  hands,  Gibraltar  could  not  long  remain  in  ours.  We 
had  done  our  best  to  compose  the  differences  between  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  and  had  in  fact  sent  our  Consul-General  at  Tangiers 
to  Fez  for  that  purpose ;  but  his  mission  had  failed.  The  Spanish 
Consul-General  had  quitted  Tangiers :  the  Spanish  army  was 
collected  and  ready  to  embark  at  Algeziras,  when  the  French, 
who  had  also  picked  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Moors,  were  on  the 
point  of  joining  their  forces  with  those  of  Queen  Isabella. 
M.  Bresson  already  exulted  in  the  idea  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  flags  being  intermingled  in  family  union  for  projected 
conquests. 

Luckily  (the  Queen  and  Court  being  then  at  Valencia)  the 
British  Minister  saw  General  Narvaez,  President  of  the  Spanish 
Cabinet,  and  placed  so  strongly  before  him  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  likely  to  result  from  a  Franco-Spanish  expedition 
which  might  end  by  giving  Spain  a  far  more  formidable  neighbour 
than  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  that  the  General,  who,  whatever 
his  &ults,  was  a  patriot  after  his  fashion,  was  startled. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  as  relate  to  us  (we  believe, 
accurately),  is  so  singular,  that  we  record  it : — 

'All  that  you  say  is  true/  said  Narvaez;   'but  Spain  cannot 
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Bacri£co  Iior  LonDur.  Yoa  see  the  poiuta  of  difTcrcnce.  If  you  will 
go  to  TaugierB  ut  onc«  oud  induco  the  Qovemor,  who  I  know  has  full 
fiowerB  to  treat,  to  ngree  to  terms  wLicli  aa  aa  English  gentleman  yon 
wonld  consider  honourable  iu  a  similar  case  to  joiir  own  oonntry,  I 
vUl  give  you,  as  a.  Spanish  gentleman,  my  honour  that  I  will  accept 
my  tenna  yon  agree  to.' 

'  1  am  very  much  flattered.  General,'  replied  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, '  by 
your  confidence,  but  I  have  no  jnBtrnctiona  ;  there  is  no  time  tti  obtain 
tbem.  Will  you  give  me  three  lines  as  an  authority  for  my  quitting 
my  post  and  undertaking  this  adventure  ? ' 

'Not  a  line.  /  tnuit  you — you  must  trtwt  me;  and  if  you  go  you 
most  start  at  once,  for  our  army  is  ready  to  embark,' 

Sir  Henry  went ;  tlie  govemmont  at  Tangiers  agreed  to  the 
proposals  he  made;  the  Spanish  Government  at  once  accepted 
them ;  our  Envoy  carried  back  the  Spanish  Consul-General  to 
liis  post ;  the  Spanish  quarrel  was  arrangetl,  and  within  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  strange  to  say,  the  French  quarrel  was 
giettled  also.  But  M.  Guizot  never  once  alludes  to  the  part 
that  England  played  in  this  aflair ;  the  fault  of  his  narrative 
oeing  the  too  frequent  omission  of  any  one  whom  he  treats  as  an 
antagonist  and  of  any  particulars  in  which  his  own  band  or 
that  of  his  agent  is  not  predominant. 

We  return  from  this  episode  to  the  affair  which  especially 
Dccnpied  the  Tuileries.  Count  Trapani,  a  Neapolitan  Prince, 
lud  been  selected  by  the  Queen-Mother  and  her  uncle  as 
the  Bourbon  who  should  give  heirs  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
The  British  government  had  ordered  its  representative  neither 
to  favour  nor  oppose  this  maiiiage,  provided  the  Spaiiish  nation 
reeeived  it  without  repugnance.  M.  Guizot  gives,  in  a  despatch 
from  Count  Bresson,  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  between 
tiie  French  Ambassador  and  the  English  minister  on  this 
■abject. 

'  D  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer)  a  passe  en  revue,'  Bays  H.  Bresson,  '  tons 
W  candidats.  II  dimiuuait  les  chances  du  Prince  de  Naples,  il  en 
d^avrait  au  fils  de  Don  Carlos,  it  croyait  collce  du  Boo  de  Cadiz  et 
da  Duo  de  Seville  ossez  cod sidi^' rabies,  il  disait  du  Prince  de  Cobonrg 
qu'ii  ne  Toyait  pas  pourquoi  I'Angleterru  le  aouliendroit,  ni  pourquoi  U 
Fmiee  lo  repoussorait,  e'^tait  h.  ses  yeux  un  choii  indifferent.' — Ch.  xlv. 
V.  214. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  extract  that  the  British  Minister  fure- 
W»med  his  colleague  thatthc  Neapolitan  alliance  would  encounter 
gtave  obstacles,  that  one  of  the  Spanish  Princes  had  the  best 
chance  (both  predictions  proving  eventually  true),  and  spoke  of 
J  Prince  of  the  House  of  Saie-Cobourg  as  a  candidate  whom,  as 
■t  appeared  to  him,    England  had   no  reason  to  support,    and 
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«a«  wrxt  9o  imprwgfrfr,  and  it  proved  irapoailiSe.  Eyvb  vken 
«/^9t  f^wrnsmUe  to  tikis  sarmee,  be  did  wit  wisL  that  liis 
Ipvycraflufet  ilhocid  be  cxpooed  to  a  Culare  if  it  did  not  succeed. 
W^fftt  dwae  &alt»?  M.  OoizoC  alvaTs  aisnes  as  if  ilir  froodiHS 
4r  ktdnias  «»f  a  firitisli  Minister  or  Ambswador  depended  on  Ids 
serrim^  the  rievs  of  France.  Now  Sir  Heonr  Bnlwer  is  cried 
4^/WQ  hKomatt  lie  does  not  wisb  Lis  poviemment  to  be  com- 
ftr/mi^A  about  a  {ioolisb  marriace  tbat  Fiance  pnsbcd  forwnid 
at  all  baxards,  and  »yv  Lord  Aberdeen  is  praised  for  bein^  fiur 
wy^e  0rtkgM4^^  to  support  tbe  Frencb  rievs  tban  according  to 
aoT  existini^  document  be  erex  wasL 

As  time  roiled  on,  erents  sboved  tbat  oar  Minister  bad  not 
ezafTZeratM  the  difficalties  tbat  Coont  Trapani  voold  encoonter. 
Tl«e  people  be^an  to  call  adisbckmt  ^vbicb  in  Spanisb  is  trapo) 
*traf0iM9d:^  tbis  in  Spain  was  a  fatal  si^n,  and  ere  long  it 
became  prettj  clear  tbat  tbe  Neapolitan  candidate  coold  not 
obtain  tbe  Queen's  band  witb  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Spanisb  nation. 
Tbe  prejudice  was  onreasonable,  bat  tbe  Spaniard,  bavingr  mled 
in  Naples,  bad  a  contempt  for  tbe  Neapolitan,  witb  wbicb  it  was 
oseiess  to  reason.  Uliat  was  to  be  done?  Sir  Henrr  Bolwer 
dkoogbt  tbat  a  scbeme  was  now  formed  for  tn^lciw^  tbe  obnozioos 
marriage  exmU  jn  amte,  notwitbstandinsr  its  anpopalaritr ;  tbat 
it  was  to  be  made  bj  General  Narraez ;  that  the  Frencb  Am- 
basndor  knew  of  tbis  scbeme,  and  favoured  it  This  opinion 
be  commanicated  to  bis  goTemment.  Sucb  a  pnvject  was  not 
onlj  nniair  to  Spain,  it  was  anfair  to  England,  wbicb  bad  stipu- 
lated tbat  no  marriage  sboald  be  imposed  on  tbe  Spanisb  people ; 
•nd^  moreorer,  it  was  uncongenial  witb  tbe  opinioas  tbat  pre- 
vailed in  France:  M.  Guiiot  consequentlj  denies  it  witb  Tebe- 
ncnce  and  acerbity.  *  Le  oomplot  ail^ne  par  Mr.  Bulwer  etait 
mum  imriaisemblable  qu'imaginaire.'     We  will  saj  notbing^  of 
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oar  own  information  on  this  subject,  though  we  heard  this  very 
Bammer  from  a  Spanish  gentleman  that  he  himself  was  in  the 
pJot  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  denounced.  M.  Guizot  himself  may 
be  cited  as  a  good  authority  against  his  own  denegation.  We 
quote  from  his  work,  page  2i4 : — 

'Lo  GSd^foI  Narvaez   se  releva   et  rentra  i 
tjnelijues  una  do  ses  amis  poreonnols,  accepte  ci 
par  les  dom  reiiies  alarmiSes,  et  promeilant  de  conrlure  <m  troii  moig  If 
wmage  NapoUUdn.' 

If  M.  Bresson  had  nothing  to  do  n-ith  the  return  of  Narvaez 
to  power  under  these  circumstances,  he  at  least  linew  the  plans 
and  plots  with  which  Narvaez  did  return;  and  moreover  had 
va  interview  with  him  shortly  after  he  was  in  office,  from  which 
be  retires  charmed  and  enthusiastic,  saying  in  his  report  :  *  Nar- 
nez  est  bien  sup^rieur  aux  autres,  et  bien  plus  capable  de  nowt 
mtner  au  port.'  He  relates,  also,  that  he  had  told  Narvaez  that 
Although  the  French  Government  could  not  support  the  illegal 
proceedings  by  which  he  had  seized  the  supreme  authority  under 
the  Crown,  and  suppressed  the  Constitution,  nevertheless,  '  le  fait 
aeeompli  nans  noui,  nous  n'avions  d'autre  pens^  que  de  i'aider  Ii 
gs^er  la  pSriUeuse  pariie  qu'il  venait  d'engager,' 

There  may  be  some  error  in  dates  or  details  ;  but  no  one  can 
read  these  passages  and  doubt  that  General  Narvaez  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spanish  Court  for  the  express  purpose  for  which 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  conjectured  he  was  appointed;  that  Count 
Bresson,  who  represented  the  Government  of  July,  could  not  aid 
osteiuibly  in  putting  down  liberty  and  the  press,  but  was  not 
sorry  at  their  having  been  ^put  down,  and  that  he  considered  the 
mao  who  had  put  them  down  the  brst  agent  for  carrying  nut 
the  marriage  to  which  France  had  committed  herself. 

We  now  enter  on  a  new  scene  of  this  fatal  drama.  The 
only  Bourbon  on  whom  Queen  Christina  and  Louis  Philippe 
could  agree  was  Count  Trapani,  for  he  was  the  nephew  of  the 
one  and  the  brother  of  the  other.  When  he  was  out  of  the  question 
the  Spanish  Princes  were  the  sole  remaining  Bourbon  candidates  ; 
they  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Spaniards,  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
hftd  told  M.  Bresson  from  the  commencement,  than  a  Neapolitan. 
Still  there  were  serious  drawbacks  to  their  chances.  The  son  of 
Don  Carlos  had  many  respectable  partisans.  But  besides  the 
quLirtion  of  his  own  pretensions,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
settled,  there  was  a  question  which  was  insurmountable.  There 
iriis  the  army  or  quondam  army  of  Don  Carlos.  There  was  the 
wray  of  the  Queen-Mother,  who  had  raised  it  as  Regent  and  head 
of  her  daughter's  cause.     If  a  son  of  Don  Carlos  became  King 
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of  Spain,  the  Carlist  army  and  its  officers  would  espfct  to  be 
recognbed,  and  thus  become  formidable  rivals  for  pay,  rank,  and  i 
honours  to  the  existing  army  and  its  officers,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  arrange  this  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco,  Kinp 
Ferdinand's  brother,  were  no  favourites  at  Court.  Against  the 
first,  private  objections  were  stated  wbieh,  if  true,  ought  to  have 
eliminated  the  present  King  from  the  list  of  pretenders.  As  lo 
Don  Enrique,  the  younger  brother,  he  was  supposed  to  hare 
inherited  the  hatred  which  his  mother,  then  dead,  had  entertained' 
towards  her  sister  Queen  Christina ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  at 
that  time  the  avowetl  chief  of  the  Progresistas,  that  is,  of  thai 
party  in  opposition;  on  which  account  he  v 

The  persistent  determination  of  the  French  Government  there* 
fore  to  marry  the  Queen  to  a  Bourbon,  the  Count  Trapani's 
candidature  having  failed,  became  intolerable.  The  Court  and' 
Ciovernment  both  revolted  at  it.  The  Frince  they  then  looked 
to  was  the  one  who  had  been  named  in  the  conversation  alrcadjT 
mentioned  between  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  M.  Bresson,  viz.,  i 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Sase-Cobourg.  The  selection  of  i 
Prince  of  this  House  arose  not  merely  from  the  idea  that'hs 
was  connected  with  the  Iloyal  Family  of  England,  but  froB 
the  fact  that  lie  was  equally  connected  with  the  Royal  Family 
of  France ;  indeed,  by  being  a  Catholic,  he  was  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Koyal  Family  of  France  than  witJi 
the  Protestant  Royal  Family  of  England.  The  Governmenl 
of  England  could  have  no  possible  reason  for  |>ushing  forward 
this  alliance  ;  the  Government  of  France  no  plausible  reasoM 
for  opposing  it.  The  only  objection  that  could  lie  taken  wai 
the  family  one  of  Louis  Philippe,  viz.,  that  the  proposed  hu» 
band  was  not  a  Bourbon.  But  when  the  tranquillity  of  Spaio, 
and  the  happiness  of  its  Sovereign,  and  the  concord  of  Europe^ 
were  all  concerned  in  not  carrying  tr  an  extreme  a  most  aluuij 
pretension  of  family  pride,  there  was  no  irrational  hope  that  t 
pretension  would  be  ultimately  laid  aside  if  Spain  acted  resolatelj 
and  asserted  her  rights. 

This  was  the  Queen -Mothers  opinion.  She  determined,  there 
fore,  on  addressing  a  letter  containing  the  propiisal  for  a  marriagi 
between  Queen  Isabella  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Sase-Cobourg  t( 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg  then  at  Lisbon :  and  she  requestec 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  allow  this  letter  to  go,  as  her  letters  am' 
the  despatches  of  the  Spanish  Government  could  always  eo 
by  his  messenger.  She  told  him,  however,  what  the  letter  < 
tained.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would  not  refuse  a  letter  from  i 
Queen-Mother  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg.     He  would  i 


argae  against  a  Cobour^  marriage,  because  his  GoYernment  nan 
said  that  the  Quceo  of  Sjiain  was  free  to  marry  whom  she  thought 
proper ;  but  he  said  to  the  Queen-Mother  what  he  had  formerly 
■aid  to  Count  Bresson,  that  a.  Cobourg  raairiage  was  not  an 
£ngliah  one,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
English  Government  would  support  it  as  if  it  were. 

What  seems  clear  at  this  juncture  is  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  M,  Guizot  and  his  Ambassador.  M.  Guizot  fancied  that  his 
power  at  Madrid  was  supreme,  that  the  Queen-Mother  and  the 
Moderado  party  were  his  passive  tools;  M.  Bresson,  that  by 
&e  spies  he  had  about  the  Court  and  those  be  had  put  about  the 
British  Minister  (especially  a  certain  M.  Donoso  Coites,  who 
iras  the  Queen's  Secretary,  and  whom  be  is  constantly  citing), 
not  a  mouse  could  stir  in  the  Royal  Palace  or  the  British  Em- 
bassy without  his  receiving  a  report  of  the  disturbance.  And 
yet,  just  at  this  moment  of  triumphant  security,  comes  to 
M.  Guizot  the  news  of  which  neither  he  nor  the  King  could 
■t  first  believe  the  correctness,  whilst  a  telegram  to  M.  Bresson 
makes  that  gentleman  bound  from  his  bed.  '  EUe  (the  telegraphic 
despatch)  est  venue  ce  matin  me  faire  bondir  hors  de  mon  lit.' 
What  said  this  telegraphic  despatch?  That  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  informed  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  of  Queen 
Christina's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sax e- Cobourg— at  Lisbon, 

This  is — '  a  situation  ;'  and  no  doubt  the  English  Minister  on 
the  French  stage  would  be  described  as  a  monster  of  clever- 
ness, who  had  imperceptibly  drawn  the  Spanish  Government  and 
'  Court  into  his  arms  when  M.  Bresson  fancied  he  had  them  locked 
firmly  in  his  embraces.  M.  Guizot  also,  who  at  times  denies  the 
inSuence,  here  mystifies  and  exaggerates  it ;  and  instead  of  con- 
fcating  that  the  conduct  of  (^ueen  Christina  had  been  the  natural 
mult  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  her,  tries  to  repre- 
tent  it  as  the  result  of  Sir  H.  Bulwcr's  representations.  But 
Sii  Henry  Bulwer  applies  to  M.  Isturitz,  with  whom  all  dis- 
cossion  as  to  the  Queen  of  Spain's  marriage  with  a  Cobourg 
Prince  had  passed,  to  say  what  had  been  his  real  language  con- 
amiug  it ;  M.  Isturitz  writes  thus  : — 

(EncloBUio  iu  No.  48.) 

M.  iHurilz  to  Mr.  Bidwer. 

'June  5,  \ei6.  7 
'KoH  csGii  Ami,— Tl'fli  rQ(;u  votre  lettre  d'hier  dans  loqucUe  toos 
mo  dfairez  do  voua  dire  si  tous  m'avez  jaiuoiB  tenu  sur  lo  mariage  de 
tu  Souverainc  un  autio  langage  quo  celui-ci — "  Moii  Goavomemont 
fi^irdti  lo  mariage  do  la  Reino  d'Espagno  commo  nne  question  pure- 
UkU  Eapagnole.    U  rccoimiut  rind^pcndauce  de  rEepagne  Ih-deduis ; 
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mais  il  prtfiirora  nn  deioendAnt  de  Philippe  V.,  si  on  tel  <poax  ^iait 
agr^able  k  la  Beine  d'Espagne  et  ii  sa  nation.  II  n'a  aucun  d&ir  pour 
nn  manage  arec  nn  Prince  de  Saxe-Ck>boxirg,  ancnn  intdr^t  dana  ce 
manage  qni  pent  mtoe  Ini  ^tre  nn  embanras." 

*  Je  me  plais  li  t^moigner  de  Texactitude  de  ces  mots  et  m'emprease 
de  Tons  redire  rassnrance  de  mon  estime  tr^  amicale.' — Quoted  from 
*  Conrespondence  on  Spanish  Mamages/  p.  94. 

This  seems  a  pretty  general  and  decisive  answer  to  all  M, 
Guizot's  charges ;  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  stop  to  correct 
a  Tariet)'  of  erroneous  statements  by  which  it  was  attempted,  not 
very  handsomely,  to  support  them. 

We  have  lingered  somewhat  long  on  this  epoch  in  these  affairs, 
for  it  is  the  one  on  which  M.  Guizot  most  insists  ;  but  we  pass 
on  now  to  explain  how,  after  having  suffered  so  signal  and  com- 
plete a  defeat  as  that  we  have  described,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
a  victory  more  unfortunate  than  any  defeat  he  could  have  sus- 
tained. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  succeeding  Lord  Aberdeen,  laboured 
under  one  disadvantage.  When  he  had  formerly  been  in  power, 
the  all-dominant  party  in  Spanish  affairs  was  the  Progresista  one. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  that  a  party  in  Spain 
is  everything  when  in  office  ;  nothing  when  out  of  it  At  the 
moment  we  are  speaking  of,  the  leading  Progresistas  were  exiles 
in  London,  and  altogether  without  authority  or  influence  in 
Spain. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  entirely  realise  this,  and  shortly  after 
his  entry  into  affairs  wrote  to  the  English  Minister  at  Madrid  a 
despatch,  in  which  he  spoke  in  violent  terms  of  the  Moderado 
party  then  directing  the  opanish  Government ;  and,  in  mention- 
ing the  candidates  for  the  Queen's  hand,  put  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Cobourg  at  the  head  of  the  list  Had  he  merely  sent  this 
despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  it  would  not  have  signified  ;  but 
he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  French  Government,  and  this  confi- 
dence was  misplaced.  In  the  first  place.  King  Louis  Philippe 
was  alarmed  at  seeing  Prince  Leopold  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
candidates  for  Queen  Isabella's  hand.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Spanish  Government,  composed  of  Moderados,  was  alarmed  and 
alienated  by  the  reprobation  of  their  party,  of  which  M.  Guizot 
at  once  informed  them,  urging  M.  Bresson  to  make  the  most  of 
this  advantage : 

'  Le  parti  mod6r6,  la  Beine  Christine,  M.  Isturitz  comme  M.  Mon, 
ne  peuvent  se  meprendre  sur  le  sens  et  la  port^e  politique  de  la  d^p^he 
de  Lord  Palmerston.  C*est  bien  le  langage  du  patron  des  Pro- 
gresistas.'— *  M6moires,'  p.  301. 

'Mr. 
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*  Mr.  Bulteer  to  Vueounl  Palmerelm. 

'August  22,  1S46. 

'Tlie  Frencli  GoTermneiit  haa  not  failed  to  turn  to  accouot  its 
biDwledge  of  the  dospatcL,  July  19,  by  reprcB>;ntiiig  it  asa  declaration 
of  hostility  agniuBt  the  Spanieh  Ministry  and  cstabliehed  influouces  in 
Spun.' — '  Spfuieh  GoireHpondenco.' 

£at  this  was  not  all :  Loril  Palmerston,  though  he  had  appeared 
to  give  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  a  preference  in  his 
public  despatch,  wrote  privately  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  recom- 
mending him  especially  to  urge  the  candidature  of  Don  Enrique, 
the  second  son  of  Don  Francisco,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  as  hateful  to  the  Queen-Mothor,  and  as  having  placed 
lumself  at  the  head  of  the  Progresistas.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  saw 
St  once  the  consequence  of  this :  already  the  Moderados  were 
offended,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  apprehensive.  The 
adrocacy  of  Don  Henry  would  equally  frighten  and  irritate  the 
Spanuh  Court 

His  advice,  therefore,  was  not  to  press  a  marriage  with  Don 
Enrique.  'That  prince,'  he  said,  'could  only  arrive  at  the 
throne  by  a  revolution  which  was  then  impossible.'  We  ought,  as 
he  thought,  cither  clearly  to  renounce  the  Cobourg  alliance  in 
nich  a  way  as  would  satisfy  the  King  of  the  French,  or  to  satisfy 
Queen  Christina  by  clearly  giving  up  Don  Enrique.  To  leave 
the  marriage  of  the  Cobourg  prince  hanging  over  the  head  of 
one  party,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Progresista  candidate  over 
the  head  of  the  other,  would,  in  his  opinion,  loosen  our  hold 
both  over  the  French  Government  and  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  bring  them  to  unite  for  carrying  out  some  common  plan  for 
averting  a   present  danger  without  regard  to  past  promises  or 

O'  ■■es.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Progresistas  in  London  told 
Palmerston  that  by  alarming  Louis  Philippe  as  to  a 
Cobourg,  that  monarch  would  adopt  the  candidature  of  Prince 
Henry  as  a  Bourbon  ;  and  that  if  France  and  England  both 
adopted  this  prince,  the  Spanish  Court  would  not  dare  to  refuse 
him.  Count  Jartiac  also,  the  French  charg6  -  d'  aflaires  in 
London,  encouraged  this  notion,  and  gave  Lord  Palmerston 
Tcason  to  believe  that  ho  might  count  on  M.  Guizot's  assistance 
in  favour  of  the  Progrcsista  candidate  : — 

'  Viscount  Palmenlon  to  Mr.  Buluier. 

'  Fori-ign  Office,  Aiigull  18,  IH6. 

'1  tell  Count  Jamoc  ....  thattho  only  Spanish  Prince  who  could 
!»  properly  chosen  is  Don  Enrique.  To  this  Coout  Jamoc  replied  by 
eqireenng  his  belief  that  if  we  conld  settle  down  to  that  decision,  the 

French 
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French  Government  wotdd  go  along  with  us  in  pressing  that  arrange- 
ment.'— '  Spanish  Correspondence.' 

Lord  Palmeiston  not  unnaturally  trusted  Count  Jamac,  and 
again  urged  the  English  representative  at  Madrid  to  press  Don 
Enrique  upon  the  Spanish  Government  and  Court  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  The  British  Minister  obeyed  Lord  Palmerston's 
final  instructions,  but  what  he  had  anticipated  took  place  :  Queen 
Christina  and  King  Louis  Philippe  at  once  struck  their  bargain, 
and  the  two  marriages,  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  were 
announced. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  a  trans- 
action that  has  hitherto  remained  in  some  degree  a  diplomatic 
mystery.  But  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  some  degree  miscalcu- 
lated as  to  events,  this  was  simply  owing  to  his  faith  in  engage- 
ments which  his  own  high  and  honourable  character  made  him 
believe  would  be  kept. 

M.  Guizot  has  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  breaking 
these  engagements  with  all  the  eloquence  and  argument  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  his  masterly  intellect  He  would  in  the 
first  place  endeavour  to  make  out  that  the  English  Government 
had  tried  to  effect  a  marriage  out  of  the  Bourbon  line ;  that  this 
was  contrary  to  its  agreement,  and  therefore  relieved  him  from 
his.  Here  he  signally  fails.  We  had  never  promised  to  prevent 
every  other  marriage  than  a  Bourbon  one,  but  we  had  certainly 
never  attempted  to  make  any  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Minister,  M.  Isturitz  declares  that 
Sir  Henry  had  expressly  stated  *  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  desire  a  Cobourg  marriage,  and  that  such  a  marriage  would 
cause  it  embarrassment'  But  Lord  Aberdeen  bad  done  more ;  he 
had  prevented  a  Cobourg  marriage,  which  would  certainly  have 
taken  place  without  his  interference ;  whilst  Lord  Palmerston,  by 
pressing  a  Bourbon  marriage  as  against  a  Cobourg  one,  had  actu- 
ally offended  the  Spanish  Government  and  reinstated  the  French 
influence  at  Madrid,  giving  M.  Guizot  thereby  the  power  to  make 
the  trick  which  won  him  the  game  he  must  otherwise  have  fairly 
lost  M.  Guizot,  indeed,  sensible  that  his  case  cannot  stand  on 
the  ground  where  he  first  places  it,  glides  on  to  another,  and 
refers  to  a  particular  communication  which  he  says  he  made  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  27th  of  February,  1846,  that  is,  some 
months  before  the  marriages  took  place. 

The  communication  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  appears 
to  have  been  a  memorandum  which  the  French  Ambassador, 
Count  St.  Aulaire,  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  this  memo- 
randum, which  M.  Guizot  gives,  contains,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
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case  against  the  French  Government  that  has  ever  yet  been 
nuule  out.  In  it  M.  Guizot  recapitulates  all  the  objections 
that  then  existetl  to  a  marriage  with  a  descendant  of  Philip  V. 
He  acknowledges  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Government,  and  has  no  partisans 
amongst  the  Spanish  people.     These  are  his  words : — 

'Yoici  quello  est  maintonimt  la  situation  des  Frincee  deeceDdants 
de  Philippe  V.  et  preteadimt  ou  pouvant  prftcndre  a  la  main  do  la 
Beine  d'Espngne : — 

'  Le  Prince  do  Lucqne  est  marie. 

'  Le  Comte  de  Trapaui  est  fort  compronuH  :  1°.  Par  I'explosion  qui 
a  en  lieu  centre  lui  ;  2\  Par  la  rbute  de  General  Narvaex. 

'  Les  file  de  rinfant  Don  Francois  do  Paul  sont  fort  comproniiH : 
par  leura  fausses  demarches ;  par  lour  intimitc  avec  le  parti  radical  <it 
I'antipaUuo  du  parti  modere ;  jmr  le  mauvaia  vouloir  de  la  reine-mcre 
et  de  la  /euiie  rsjne  elle-vieme. 

'  Les  his  de  Don  Carlos  sent  quant  a  present  impossiblea  :  1°.  Par 
I'opposition  hautement  proolamee  de  toua  les  partis;  2".  Par  leur 
eidasion  formellement  pronouc^o  dans  la  constitution:  3°.  Par  leurs 
proprca  dispositions  toujours  fort  eloignecs  do  la  conduite  qui  pourrait 
■enle  lenr  rendro  qnolquea  chances. 

*  La  eitnation  octuelle  dea  dcscendiintB  do  Philippe  V.  dans  la 
ijneetioa  du  marisgc  de  la  Bcino  d'Espagne  est  done  devonne  man- 
Tuae.' 

Thus  M.  Guizot  recapitulates  all  the  disadvantages  which  a 
Bourbon  marriage  presents,  and  at  what  conclusions  does  he 
arrive?  Why,  that  such  a  marriage  must  take  place,  and  that 
England  jitrtst  aid  him  in  bringing  it  about  and  in  putting  aside 
any  other  candidates  than  those  whom  be  prescribes.  If  she  does 
not  do  this,  then  the  King  of  the  French  will  break  the  promise 
he  had  formerly  made  to  the  English  Government,  and  immedi- 
Ktciy  demand  the  hand  of  the  Queen  or  the  Infanta,  as  he  may 
think  proper,  for  the  Duke  of  Montpensier : — 

'Nous  desirous  sinc^einent  quo  lea  chosca  u'en  viennent  point  a 
oette  extriSmiti-. 

'  Nona  ne  vojons  qn'im  moycn  do  la  pr^venir :  qoe  le  Cabinet 
anglais  e'nnisse  activement  a  nons. 

•  Pour  remettro  i  flot  I'nn  des  dosceadanta  de  Philippe  V,,  n'importo 
leqoel,  et  preparer  aon  mariago  avec  la  Beine  Isabelle. 

'  Pout  einpecher  on  attendant  le  mariago  do  I'lnfante  soit  avec  le 
Prince  Leopold  de  Cobourg  soit  avec  tout  prince  Stranger  aiu  descen- 
daots  de  Philippe  V.' — 'MemoireB,'  p.  254, 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  communication  more  insulting  to 
Kngltsb  honour.  The  French  Government  had  declared  it  would 
not  put  forward  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  French  for  the  Queen 
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of  Spain's  hand.  The  English  Government  had  declared  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  firee  to  marry  any  one  save  a  son  of  the  King 
of  the  French.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  now  M.  Guizot  an- 
nounces  that  he  shall  not  abide  by  his  declaration  unless  England 
abandons  her  principle.  In  short,  tbe^English  Government  is  to 
join  the  French  Government  in  forcing  the  Queen  of  Spain  to 
make  a  marriage  which  M.  Guizot  avows  is  against  her  Majesty's 
inclination ;  or  it  is  threatened  with  M.  Guizot's  strongest  dl^ 
pleasure  and  the  strongest  act  that  the  French  Government  can 
commit  against  its  own  engagements  and  against  British  policy 
and  interests. 

But  M.  Guizot  does  not  tell  us  how  Lord  Aberdeen  received 
the  reading  of  this  memorable  document  Lord  Aberdeen  does 
not  communicate  a  word  of  it  to  Lord  Palmerston  when  Lord 
Palmerston  comes  into  office.  He  does  not  even  mention  it  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer ;  *  and  in  a  despatch,  June  22nd,  1846,  which 
he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  he  says,  *  We  have  always 
denied,  and  still  deny,  the  right  or  pretension  of  the  French 
Government  to  impose  a  member  of  any  family  upon  the  Spanish 
nation  as  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  to  control  in 
any  way  the  decision  of  a  question  so  purely  Spanish.'  He  adds, 
^that  England  had  no  objections  to  a  descendant  of  Philip  V.  as 
a  husband  for  the  Queen,  provided  such  choice  should  be  con- 
formable to  the  interests  of  her  Majesty  and  the  interests  of  her 
Majesty's  government ;  but  that  if  it  is  not,  she  is  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  be  dictated  by  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  and 
interest :  and  that  if  the  French  government,  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen cannot  believe,  should  interfere  with  the  independence 
which  Spain  in  such  a  matter  has  a  right  to  exercise,  she  would, 
without  doubt,  receive  the  warmest  sympathy  of  all  Europe.' 
Thus  it  does  not  appear  by  this  despatch  in  June  that  Lord 
Aberdeen's  mind  had  been  affected  by  any  communication  in 
February. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  if  M.  Guizot  says  his  memoran- 
dum was  read,  it  vms  read  ;  but  much  depends  on  the  accom- 
panying circumstances.  What  formality  was  given  to  it?  What 
reply  was  made  to  it  ?  Why  was  not  a  copy  left  ?  We  think 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  Foreign  Secretary  who  thought 
he  had  received  a  serious  communication  on  which  rested  the 
whole  of  a  most  important  question  between  England  and 
France  relative  to  Spain,  would  have  left  it  unrecorded,  would 
have  kept  his  successor,  who  had  to  treat  this  grave  matter,  unin- 
formed of  it,  would  have  left  his  representative  at  Madrid  with- 
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out  an  official  or  even  private  intlmatioD  of  it.  We  cannot,  then, 
help  believing  that  Lord  Aberdeen  treated  the  communication 
here  referred  to  as  it  merited  ;  and  that,  considering  it  with- 
drawn in  virtae  of  his  observations,  he  purposely  omitted  taking 
notice  of  it,  with  the  amiable  desire  of  not  compromising  the 
French  Government  and  irritatini;  the  English  nation.  This  is 
the  only  supposition  that  the  mingled  prudence,  dignity,  and 
kindness  of  Lord  Aberdeen  permit  us  to  entertain.  At  all  events, 
it  was  evident  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  his  despatch  of 
July  19th — in  which  he  names  Prince  Leopold  of  Saie-Coboniy 
— he  knew  nothing  of  M.  Guizot's  memorandum  of  February. 
Why,  if  M.  Guizot  meant  to  act  fairly  and  straightforwardly, 
did  he  not  mention  this  memorandum  to  Lord  Palmerston?  Why 
did  he  not  say  to  Lord  Palmerston  what  he  says  he  had  said  to 
Lord  Aberdeen?  The  more  positively  he  thought  Lord  Pal- 
merston meant  to  support  a  Cobourg  Prince,  the  more  he  was 
bound  to  point  out  the  consequences  to  him ;  if  about  to  break 
pledges  wbicb  Lord  Palmerston  thought  binding,  the  more  was 
lie  bound  to  show  that  he  considered  them  binding  no  longer. 

M.  Guizot,  it  is  true,  made  some  menace  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  contained  in  the  February  memorandum  to  Lord  Cowley  at 
ft  far  later  period  and  under  particular  conditions. 

'  Lord  Cowlfy  a  Lord  PalmeritoH. 

'  lU  Juillet,  1S46. 
'  La  noHVolle  d'nne  proposition  fnito  poor  nn  mariage  avec  un  Prince 
da  In  maiaoQ  do  Ccibourga  occasionne  ici  la  plus  graude  consternation. 
X.  Qnisot  mo  dit  qtus  si  on  pcrsistait  datm  ce  projel,  il  conseillerait  an 
Roi  do  mettro  en  avant  M.  1q  Duo  de  Mostpensier  comme  candidal 
pour  la  main  do  la  Itcini.'.' 

But  at  the  moment  when  M.  Guizot  had  the  conversation 
diat  Lord  Cowley  repeats,  he  was  under  the  apprehension  that  a 
Cobourg  marriage  was  impending  and  that  our  Government 
might  support  it.  Thus  he  qualifies  bis  threat  by  saying  'si  on 
pertistait  dans  ce  pro/et.'  At  the  moment  that  he  consented  to 
the  marriage  of  the  hifanta  taking  place  simullaneously  with  that 
of  the  Queen,  L<}rd  Palmerston  had  repulsed  the  offers  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  for  a  Cobourg  marriage  and 
W««  pressing  a  Bourbon  one.  The  persistence  alluded  to  could 
not  be  alleged.  The  British  Government  was  frankly  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  out  the  object  which  the  French  Government  desired, 
when  the  Freneii  Governmint  was  surreptitiously  carrying  out 
the  object  to  which  it  knew  that  the  British  Government  was 
opposed. 

In  fact,  the  only  clear  explanation  of  an  act,  which  was   as 
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unjustifiable  in  its  morality  as  unwise  in  its  policy^  slips  out 
unperceived  by  the  writer  in  M.  Guizot's  correspondence : — 

'  Jf.  Quizot  a  Lord  Palmeraton. 

*  25  JanTier,  1847. 

*  H  est  notoire  que  les  deux  mariages  avaient  ^te  decides  en  m^me 
temps  et  ^talent  associ^s  Fun  k  Tautre.  En  sorte  que  si  le  second 
n'ayait  pas  6t6  convenu,  le  premier  n'aurait  pas  eu  lieu.' 

M.  Guizot  had  been  defeated  in  his  double  attempt  to  con- 
strain the  Spanish  Court  and  keep  faith  with  the  British; 
and  therefore,  with  that  intemperate  zeal  which  in  all  contests 
governed  this  gifted  man — who  fancied  himself  so  moderate 
and  who  was  so  violent — he  hastened  to  secure  a  triumph  which 
gratified  his  vanity,  but  which  instantly  weakened  his  influence 
and  ultimately  marred  his  ambition. 

We  may  appear  to  have  spoken  with  some  severity  of  M.  Guizot 
in  regard  to  these  Spanish  marriages,  of  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  not  to  treat,  for  we  really  entertain  great  respect  for 
M.  Guizot's  talents  (which  as  an  orator  and  a  writer  are  of  the 
first  order),  and  also  for  his  character,  which  towers  more  lofty 
over  his  times  from  the  many  wrecks  of  shattered  reputations 
which  lie  beneath  it  He  cut  his  way,  moreover,  from  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  to  the  foremost  place  in  a  country  where 
talent  is  the  quality  most  appreciated,  and  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  risen,  at  the  period  of  his  career,  to 
the  highest  rank  without  the  highest  abilities.  But  M.  Guizot 
comes  forward  unnecessarily,  uncalled  for,  to  revive  old  disputes 
and  to  elevate  himself  at  the  expense  of  our  countrymen  and  our 
country.  Our  exposition  of  what  we  consider  his  errors  is  in  fact 
a  simple  defence  of  the  men  whom  we  think  he  has  unjustly 
attacked,  and  we  rank  amongst  them  quite  as  much  those  whom 
he  has  praised  for  their  complaisance  to  his  designs  as  those 
whom  he  has  assailed  for  their  resistance.  We  are  persuaded  that 
he  did  not  premeditate  being  unfair  in  action  or  in  writing. 
As  is  a  political  contest,  so  is  with  him  a  political  controversy — 
a  battle.  His  blood  gets  heated,  he  lays  aside  all  rules  of  argu- 
ment, all  courtesies  of  fence,  and  inflicts  wounds  with  a  sharpened 
point,  believing  he  is  merely  touching  with  a  buttoned  foil. 

We  here  leave  this  subject,  which,  though  almost  lost  to  our 
recollection  amid  the  noisy  rush  of  these  stirring  times,  will 
furnish  an  interesting  study  to  the  future  statesman  who,  whether 
in  the  calm  of  retirement  or  in  the  crowded  city  agitated  by 
the  question  of  the  hour,  may  learn  a  lesson  of  moderation 
by  reflecting  how  the  wisest  of  men  may  be  deceived  as  to  the 
importance  of  events,  and  how  frequently  that  which  we  con- 
sider 
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siHtT  will  elevate  our  fortunes  has  the  effect  of  weakening  tteir 

Although  M.  GuJzot  carried  into  all  the  affairs  with  which  he 
imiltoiieal  the  same  ardour  which  led  good  and  mild  men  in 
farmer  davs  to  sanction  the  rack  and  to  defend  the  Inquisition, 
Vf  know  of  no  other  passage  of  his  history  in  which  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  not  a  legitimate  one,  and  the  errors  into 
which  he  fell  were  not  the  effects  of  his  over-excited  judgment 
counteracting  his  intentions. 

He  touches  on  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  of  Switzerland,  To 
Rome  he  brought  the  best  theories  and  the  most  impracticable 
projects.  Every  passion  that  prevails  in  Italy  is  to  be  ex- 
dognbhed  in  order  that  a  system  which  he  hag  invented,  and 
wMch  neither  churchmen  nor  laymen  were  willing  to  adopt, 
ihould  be  established.  He  acknowledges  at  last  that  this  was 
impossible  except  with  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  which 
.  WMto  represent  Italian  interests  and  repress  Italian  feelings. 
Two  practical  men,  M.  Mazzini  and  M.  de  Metternlch,  tell 
him  he  is  dreaming;  but  he  persists  in  his  illusions,  and  the 
finftl  result  of  his  efforts  is  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.,  whom  his  wish 
Was  to  sustain,  and  the  downfall  and  death  of  his  friend  M.  de 
Rossi,  whom  he  intended  to  make  omnipotent :  a  state  of  com- 
plete confusion  is  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  his  plans 
for  order.  He  did  not  comprehend  men  nor  the  passions  of 
mankind.  He  looked  on  material  beings  as  intellectual  machines 
who  could  be  governed  by  plausible  theories  and  more  or  less 
tkilfal  argumentation. 

With  respect  to  Switzerland,  it  would  be  without  use,  and 
kitbout  interest,  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the  complicated  questions 
ccniceming  that  country  where,  as  M.  Guizot  said  with  some 
ipposlteness, '  Le  tort  de  Loyola  dependait  dans  ce  lemj^s  de  la  saffexse 
A  Calvin.'  He  discusses  them,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  more 
than  necessary  minuteness,  for  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
ends  in  no  result ;  and  when  this  distinguished  memorialist  snvs, 
at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  'Qui  se  souvient  et  se  soucic  de 
M.  d'Ochsenbein  el  de  Sonderbund  ? '  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
'  Why  then  have  you  said  so  much  about  them  ? ' 

But  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  great  catastrophe,  and  here 
M.  Guizots  story  is  remarkably  pictureupie,  and  will  ever  Im 
historical.  The  two  most  remarkable  facts  in  his  career  are  that 
no  one  was  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
the  English  alliance  to  France,  nor  more  deeply  conscious  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  constitutional  government  in  France, 
ihan  himself,     Vet  no  one  did  more  to  destroy  both.     This  was 

caused 
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caused  by  his  ardour  concentrating  his  intellect  into  a  focns^ 
which  became  not  light  but  fire. 

He  had,  as  we  have  said  at  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
article,  taken  as  his  theory  of  government  the  doctrine  of 
resistance.  He  acknowledged  however,  that,  to  resist,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  ministry  to  have  a  majority  in  the  representative 
chamber ;  but  he  never  recognised  the  yet  more  important  fact 
that  the  representative  chamber  should  really  represent  the 
nation.  With  a  great  deal  of  adroitness,  and  a  firm  and  un- 
bending determination,  he  strained  all  the  resources  of  a  centra- 
lised administration  to  procure  that  majority  which  he  regarded 
as  the  backbone  of  his  power.  But  this  backbone  was  not  of 
bone,  but  of  pasteboard.  The  majority  in  the  chamber  ended  by 
being  a  small  minority  in  the  nation. 

Louis  Philippe's  authority  was  the  authority  and  support  of 
the  middle  classes ;  and  as  Paris  (politically)  is  France,  so  the 
feelings  of  the  middle  classes  in  Paris  presented  a  fair  means  of 
judging  of  the  feelings  of  the  middle  classes  generally  throughout 
the  French  kingdom.  At  the  commencement  of  Louis  Philippe*s 
reign,  all  the  deputies  of  Paris  supported  his  government :  then 
the  majority :  then  the  minority :  then  Paris  did  not  return  any 
deputy  who  was  not  of  the  opposition,  and  lastly  the  National 
Guard  became  disaffected.  These  were  symptoms  which  should 
have  made  the  monarch  and  his  minister  diffident  when  their 
majority  in  the  chamber  made  them  confident. 

The  schism,  indeed,  between  the  country  and  the  body  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  it  grew  so  glaring,  that  a  cry  for  Par- 
liamentary reform  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  reform 
desired  by  those  who  meant  to  maintain  the  Orleans  dynasty 
was  very  simple :  a  lower,  though  still  a  very  high  qualification 
for  an  elector,  and  an  elimination  of  certain  categories  of  place- 
men from  the  elected.  This  class  of  reformers  merely  demanded 
the  conversion  of  a  fictitious  chamber  into  a  real  one,  which  would 
still  rest  on  a  moderate  monarchical  basis.  The  republicans  who 
joined  the  monarchical  reformers  went  no  doubt  much  further, 
but  their  influence  at  the  commencement  of  this  crisis  wholly 
depended  on  having  the  monarchists  at  their  head.  The  fol- 
lowing of  both  was  of  course  all  who  wanted  change  and  disorder. 
What  rendered  this  incoherent  band  more  imposing,  was  per- 
haps its  very  diversity.  What  rendered  it  dangerous,  was  the 
nature  of  the  individual  against  whom  it  was  arrayed.  Some 
moderate  concessions  would  have  satisfie<l  the  dynastic  opposi- 
tion, who,  in  detaching  themselves  from  their  confederates,  would 
have   made  an   approaching   attempt  at    revolution   apparent, 

and 
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Uid    rallied    round    the    throne     every    stiade    of    monarclilcal 
Opinions. 

The  King's  choice  of  another  Ministry  would  equally  have 
nicceeded,  and  the  opposition  of  any  extreme  Conservatives 
would  have  restored  the  Sovereign  his  popularity.  M.  tie  Morny 
with  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  man  of  the  world,  when  the 
cloQd  was  merely  in  the  air  and  the  firBt  murmurs  of  the  ap- 
proaching Btorm  were  only  indistinctly  heard,  goes  to  M.  Guizot 
iind  urges  him  to  conjure  the  tempest.  M.  Guizot's  reply  was — 
hi*  system ;  '  I  think  little,'  he  said,  '  of  these  demands  made 
upon  us.  They  are  demands  we  might  grant  without  the  slightest 
apprehension,  but  the  voice  of  the  population  demands  them, 
sail  not  that  of  the  Legislative  assembly.'  The  man  of  the  world 
lliought  this  an  argument  in  their  favour ;  the  man  of  the  school 
thought  differently.  The  Chambers  opened,  the  Government 
ibrew  down  it*  steel  gauntlet  The  monarchical  opposition  took 
it  up  with  a  silken  glove.     Its  amendment  was  thus  worded  : — 

'An  milieu  des  manifestations  diversee  votro  gouvemcment  saura 
raoonnaitre  lea  vceoz  reek  et  legitimca  du  pays.  II  prondra,  nouB 
1'ttpiroDS,  I'initiative  dee  rfformes  sagos  et  modSrees  quo  r^clamo 
I'dpinion  publique,  et  pormi  losq uelles  il  faut  placer  d'abord  la  r£fonne 
jwlanentaire.  Dans  une  gnmdo  monarchie  coustitutionnelle,  I'umon 
de*  grands  ponvoira  de  Totat  permet  de  suivre  sons  danger  une  poli- 
tfqoB  de  prugreB,  et  de  satisfaire  \  tous  lea  intcr£tB  moruox  et  mate- 
riels  dn  pay§.' 

But  the  imperious  Doctrinaire  frowned  defiance.  He  would 
resist  as  long  as  he  had  his  rotten  majority  at  his  hack.  It 
woTcd  to  be  222  to  180:  with  it  and  the  most  able  men  of 
France  and  nearly  all  the  French  people  against  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  stand  his  ground.  At  this  moment  and  previously,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  different  conversations  with  the  King ; 
but  hfl  had  by  his  Spanish  marriage  put  the  citizen- monarch  on 
the  pedestal  of  Louis  XIV.  Concessions  to  subjects  would 
weaken  his  authority  with  European  potentates.  He  could  not 
to  humiliate  himself.  Dignity,  however,  was  not  the  strong 
point  in  his  character.  If  it  had  been  so,  he  would  have  played 
^ha  part  be  now  assumed  better.  It  was  M.  Guizot  who  threw 
the  robe  of  dignity  upon  him.  This  statesman  with  his  im- 
perious manner,  his  confident  assertions,  his  clear  and  sharply, 
chiselled  sentences,  drove,  in  fact,  all  the  irresolutions  of  His 
Majesty  out  of  the  field  before  he  could  marshal  them  in  order. 
A  new  question  now  appeared  in  the  horizon :  a  series  of  re- 
form banquets  h  I'An/flaise  had  been  for  some  time  taking  place 
throughout  France.    They  had  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  degree. 
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excited  the  public  mind ;  but  thej  had  led  to  no  tnnmlt  . 
monster  reform  banquet,  however,  was  at  this  time  advertiii 
at  Paris.  All  reformers,  all  republicans,  all  revolutionists^  we 
to  attend  this  banquet     Frenchmen  have  little  confidence  in  tl 

r'et  likely  to  attend  any  great  public  meeting  in  the  heart 
ir  metropolis.     The  Government  had  no  confidence  that 
would  be  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace ;  that  portion  of  ^ 
opposition  which  did  not  want  disorder,  had  no  great  faith 
its  own  ability  to  preserve  order. 

The  Government  at  last  determined  on  preventing  the  banqn 
But  a  new  question  here  inter^'ened :  Had  it  the  legal  power 
doing  so?  On  this  the  greatest  legal  authorities  were  dividi 
A  few  gentlemen  of  the  moderate  opposition  and  of  the  cona 
vative  party  devised  a  scheme  which  was,  as  the  English  woo 
say,  particularly  French.  There  was  to  be  a  sort  of  theatru 
representation  of  the  reformers  at  their  banquet  and  the  police 
their  post.  A  sort  of  commission  drew  out  a  plan,  according 
which  the  deputies  were  to  take  their  places.  The  police  wi 
then  to  tell  them  to  go  about  their  business.  M.  Odilon  Bar 
on  this  was  to  make  a  short  speech  or  protest,  referring  the  mat 
to  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  the  party  were  to  separate  and  to 
to  bed.  Of  course  this  play  was  damned  before  it  came  on  1 
sta^. 

The  constitutional  opposition  then  withdrew  their  snpp 
from  the  banquet,  which  was  abandoned ;  but  in  order  not 
forfeit  their  popularity,  which  had  been  declining  as  the  violei 
of  the  public  increased,  they  brought  an  accusation  of  treas 
against  the  Cabinet. 

The  legal  opposition  was  now  in  the  Chamber,  but  the  illej 
one  was  in  the  streets.  It  assembled  in  the  lower  kind  of  caf 
it  paraded  the  public  promenades  in  groups.  Rebellion  had  i 
begun,  but  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  beginning ;  a 
the  National  Guard,  in  the  balanced  condition  of  parties  a 
amidst  the  excitement  everywhere  existing  in  Paris,  seemed  lit 
disposed  to  act  King  Louis  Philippe  was  at  last  serious 
alarmed.  He  had  been  playing,  as  we  have  said,  a  grand  p 
that  was  not  natural  to  him ;  he  now  longed  to  shove  his  ar 
ficial  dignity  into  a  comer  and  rely  on  his  own  real  weapon 
dexterity,  which,  if  he  had  employed  it  earlier,  would  probat 
have  bfought  him  off  victorious. 

We  are  to  fancy  M.  Guizot  wrapped  up  in  his  sclf-confiden 
on  his  accustomed  bench,  surrounded  by  his  satellites,  the  pri 
of  responsibility  and  peril  enhancing  the  expression  of  his  rig 
and  handsome  countenance,  when  M.  Duchatel,  M^ho  had  ji 
come  from  the  Tuileries,    summons  him   from  the  Chamb« 

Wh 
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What  has  M.  Duchatel  come  to  say?  The  monarcli  means 
doubtless  to  pncourag;e  his  faithful  servant,  and  to  tell  him  to 
■tand  (irm  by  the  policy  thev  had  formed  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain together.  Alas  I  no.  AI.  Duchatel  comes  to  say  that  the 
Queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  had  said  to  him, '  Je  connais 
ie  devouement  de  M,  Guizot  pour  le  Roi  et  pour  le  France ;  s'il 
le  consulte,  il  nc  rcstcra  plus  au  pouvoir.'  He  is  summoned  to 
the  palace.  M.  Guizot,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  is 
no  wise  startled.  He  mounts  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries  with  an 
equal  pace,  he  faces  the  Sovereign  with  an  undaunted  air.  He 
tas  no  fear ;  he  is  quite  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  last  extremity ; 
■but  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  wish  to  retain  office  against  the 
King's  desire.  The  King  assures  him  'of  the  pain  with  which 
lie  loses  his  services,'  The  words  were  said.  M.  Guizot  re- 
f^eives  them  with  the  same  severe  calm  with  which  a  stoic  would 
Itare  received  the  required  death-blow  from  his  favourite  slave, 
■nd  returns  to  the  Chamber  to  announce  that  his  Majesty  was 
going  to  form  a  Ministry  with  M.  Mole. 

M.  Mole  was  not  the  man  to  have  sent  for  at  that  moment. 
le  represented  precisely  the  same  principles  as  M.  Guizot,  but 
with  the  graces  of  a  popular  manner.  He  would  probably  not 
liave  brought  the  State  into  these  difficulties,  but  he  was  wholly 
tmable  to  get  it  out  of  tbem.  A  few  days  earlier,  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Marshal  Soult  might  have  sufficed  to 
calm  and  impose  on  an  irritated  opposition  ;  but  the  conflict  in 
parliament  was  now  succeeded  by  the  Revolution  assuming  a 
jnore  and  more  threatening  character  in  the  streets.  Concilia- 
lion  without  a  victory  was,  perhaps,  impossible ;  for  a  victory, 
M.  Guizot  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  were  the  men.  The  King,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  should  never  have  kept  M.  Guizot  so  long  as  be 
did,  and  never  have  sent  him  away  when  he  did.  But  it  is 
almost  the  characteristic  of  irresolute  sovereigns  to  follow  violent 
men  until  they  bring  them  into  a  ganger,  and  then  to  dismiss 
them  and  to  take  weak  ones  who  break  down  under  a  peril  for 
which  neither  their  nature  nor  their  ideas  ever  prepared  them. 

Left  to  himself,  when  the  iron  staff  he  had  so  long  been 
leaning  on  was  taken  from  his  hand,  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe 
•loes  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  one  resolute  step.  Even 
the  military  force  was  without  an  organised  plan  or  a  suitable 
commaniler.  M.  Mole  s  attempt  to  form  a  Cabinet  failed.  MM. 
Ttiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  were  then  sent  for,  but  in  the  mean  time 
to*  insurrection  spreads,  and  the  King,  after  much  hesitation,  begs 
'  '■  Guizot — who  is  still  exercising  the  functions  of  Government 
'~'^    place  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  the  head  of  the  troops.     The 
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Due  de  Nemourt,  M.  Ouizot»  and  M.  Duchatel  accompatqr 
tbe  Marshal  to  his  head-quarters.  They  stop  at  the  PIac«  dn 
Carousel,  where  the  troops  were  assembled.  *We  asked  the 
Marshal/  says  M.  Guizot,  *  what  he  thought  ot  the  morrow ' :  — 

<  n est  un  peu  iard,'  dit-il;  'inais  je  n'ai  jamaoB  M  batta,  ei  je  nb 
commencerai  pas  demain  ;  qu'on  me  laisse  £ure,  et  tiret  le  oaiioiu  H 
J  aura  du  sang  repandu,  mais  domain  soir  la  force  sera  du  o6t6  da  la 
loi,  et  les  facteurs  auront  re9U  leur  compto.^ 

*  Tliis  group  would  Ibrln  a  suitable  subject  for  ah  historical 
picture.  The  nomination  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  the  last  act 
of  the  Ministry  Guizot  M.  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  accepted 
the  King's  offer : — 

*  Je  ne  retonmai  amt  Tuileriee  le  lendemain,  24  F^trier,  ten  hnit 
heures  du  matin,  que  pour  {Mrendre  d^finitiyement  cong^  du  Boi)  que 
je  no  reyis  plus  qu*&  Claremont.' 

The  most  honourable  part  of  M.  Guizot's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  is,  perhaps,  that  which  has  passed  since  his  exile 
from  office.  If  he  did  not  show  himself  equal  to  prosperity  he 
has  certainly  risen  superior  to  adversity.  Remaining  in  his 
native  land,  that  land  being  agitated  by  successive  changes, 
strong  passions,  and  divided  interests — living  under  a  rule  baaed 
upon  principles  directly  opposite  to  his  own — he  has  kept  him- 
self free  from  all  intrigues,  from  all  factions,  and  from  all  ser- 
vility. His  life  has  passed  chiefly  in  a  country  residence,  where 
he  has  exercised  a  becoming,  inexpensive  hospitality,  occu- 
pying his  leisure  with  literary  pursuits,  gathering  round  him  an 
amiable  and  intellectual  family,  and  when  he  casually  appears 
at  Paris,  never  failing  to  be  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of 
old  and  valued  friends,  who  consider  it  a  fete  to  draw  him  into 
their  circle.  There  his  noble  and  correct  language,  his  great 
and  varied  acquirements,  his  long  worldly  experience,  the  interest 
he  still  takes  in  the  present  while  lingering  over  the  past,  give  to 
his  conversation  a  cnarm  which  those  who  have  ever  experienced 
it  cannot  easily  forget  Few  men,  if  any,  have  had  so  enjoyable 
a  repose  after  so  agitated  a  life ;  for  his  is  the  repose  of  a  self- 
satisfied  mind.  If  he  has  committed  many  errors  as  a  statesman, 
and  we  think  he  has^  he  does  not  see  them.  He  sits  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage  as  he  would  in  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  whilst  recog- 
nising his  misfortunes,  observes,  with  a  calm  and  contented  smile, 
that  he  looks  in  vain  for  his  faults. 

Like  many  men  who  have  played  a  great  part  on  the  world^s 
great  stage,  his  personal   appearance  is  in  harmony  with  his 

public 
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Enblic  reputation  :  slight  and  short  in  stature — which  never  loses 
■om  not  being  erect — simple  in  manner  anil  attire,  with  features 
that  seem  intended  for  a  bronze  cast,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  severe  rather  than  stem, — proud  and  yet  somewhat 
overcast — all  who  see  his  portrait  may  read  in  it  'a  soul  iin- 
sliaken,  and  an  empire  lost' 
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8.  Journal  des  i^avants,  Novemhre,  1806. 

ri^HERE  is  DO  more  curious  problem  for  the  impartial  obser>-er, 
JL  if  such  a  faultless  monster  ever  existed,  than  the  practice 
ftnd  politics  now  connected  with  questions  of  art  in  this  country. 
Nowhere  is  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the  brush  more 
rapidly  increasing  and  more  anomalously  developing.  The  over- 
flowings of  ncalth  and  freedom,  anil,  we  must  add,  of  their 
occuional  concomitants,  caprice  and  crotchets,  form  a  strange 
conglomerate,  which  future  generations,  unless,  as  is  very  pro- 
bable, more  capricious  and  crotchety  still  than  ourselves,  may 
find  it  diflicult  to  analyse.  Our  exhibitions  illustrate  in  the 
fallest  degree  the  i)ld  motto  de  gustibus  non  est  dispatandum : 
oor  journals  as  ilatly  contradict  it  hy  no  end  of  disputes  on  that 
Very  topic ;  and  our  Legislature  puzzles  us  more  than  either  by 
scting  or  not  acting  on  matters  regarding  the  arts,  which  come 
nnder  their  jurisdiction,  with  an  apparent  eccentricity  which  fairly 
takes  us — the  stupid  outside  public — by  surprise.  In  many  ways 
we  proudly"  announce  to  the  world  at  large  that  we  are  free,  rich, 
and  strong.  In  many  ways  also  we  are  pleased  to  show  that  we 
are  a  generous  and  patriotic  people,  and  in  no  respect  more  un- 
mistakably so  than  in  this  very  much  abused  province  of  the 
Arta.  In  no  country  are  Buch  munificent  presents  and  bequests 
poured  from  the  hands  of  private  individuals  into  the  vast  lap  of 
the  nation.     No  museums  and  galleries  aie  bu  WtgcV^  co^ay^vt^- 
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not  only  of  gratuitous,  but,  what  does  not  always  follnw,  of  truly 
valuable  contribuiions.  Against  the  number  oi  chffi^'ceuurv,  in 
the  way  of  pictures  onlv,  which  have  been  prescuted  to  the 
dilfereRt  public  museums  of  London,  the  gallery  of  the  Lnuvre 
has  literally  but  one  paltry  donation  to  cite,  though  by  a  once  great 
personage,  and  that  a  poor  example  of  a  poor  master.*  Nor  can 
any  Government  now  compare  with  our  own  in  the  intelligence 
of  its  views  and  the  liberality  of  its  grants  In  the  search  for  and 
acquisition  of  objects  of  art.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  in  no  respect  do  we  so  wantonly  expose  ourselves  to 
the  charge  of  ignorance,  caprice,  inconsistency,  and  even  niggard-' 
tiness,  as  in  tliuae  parliamentary  debates  which  relate  to  the  pre- 
servation, accommodation,  and  locating  of  our  public  collections, 
the  value  of  which  is  beyond  money  estimate. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  that,  as  respects  what  most 
lie  considered  the  first  thing  needful,  viz,,  the  discovering,  se- 
lecting, obtaining,  and  carrying  olTthe  choicest  and  most  important 
works  of  art,  of  all  classes  and  in  all  lands,  our  country,  thanks 
to  her  Government  and  to  her  public  servants,  stands  foremost 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  The  tables  are  now  turned  since 
we  were  always  harping  on  the  old  string  of  our  backwardness, 
and  ignorance,  ami  poverty  in  these  respects,  as  compared  with 
the  superior  enlightenment  and  treasures  of  other  nations.  Indeed 
that  string  now  begins  to  be  harped  upon  to  our  laudation  by  the 
very  foreigners  with  whom  we  were  wont  to  be  so  disparagingly 
compared,  but  who  now  see  themselves  outstript  in  that  race  of 
intelligent  competition  which  requires  not  only  a  free-handed 
public,  but  a  Government  uninfluenced  by  extraneous  and  ulterior 
views,  to  properly  sustain.  French  national  vanitv  is  supposed 
to  have  been  gratified  by  the  ostentatious  purchase  of  a  Murillo, 
for  at  least  six  times  its  present  highest  market  value — a  picttire 
which  the  beat  judges  of  art  would  with  great  eijuanimity  have  seen 
banished  to  the  hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  French  politics 
were  intended  to  be  quietly  served  by  the  acquisition,  at  aa 
insane  price,  of  the  overgrown  and  very  unequal  contents  of  the 
Campana  collection.  But  the  enlightened  judges  among  our 
neighbours  —  and  nowhere  is  that  class  more  extended  and 
honourable — were  equally  alive  with  ourselves  to  the  real  nature 
and  motives  for  these  purchases,  and,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
much  more  alive  to  the  humiliating  inferences  to  be  dnwB 
from  them.  Nothing  has  annoyed  the  French  connoisseur  more 
than  that  a  pretended  zeal  for  art  should  be  made  the  pretext 

'  No,  3SI.  Jiin  Maityi.  Divid  and  Bathatieba.  'Ce  Islilean,  qui  fiuatit  p: 
d«  Ik  collMtion  de  M.  le  Comce  de  Momy,  fut  ilotmc.'  par  lui  nu  Miuetf  en 
ISSa.'—  Cofoloffw  of  tht  Louire.    18S*. 
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Slit  iniUKlating  iLe  Louvre  witli  a.  collection,  much  of  which 
every  real  lover  of  art  is  anxious  to  repudiate.  But  tu  return 
to  ourselves.  Such  a  work  as  *Les  Trois  Musees  tie  Londres,' 
bjr  M,  de  Triqufiti,  r  geutleman  and  connoisseur  almost  as  well 
known  in  London  as  in  Paris,  was  intended  to  open  the  eyes  of 
his  compatriots  botli  to  the  rapidly -increasing  importance  of  our 
public  collections  and  to  the  single-eyed  manner  in  which  they 
are  obtained  ;  and  it  may  not  unlairly  be  used  to  assist  our  own 
vision  as  well : 


may  be  quoted  in  two  ways. 

We  are  not  so  accustomed  to  hear  ourselves  praised  by  foreigners 
aa  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  M,  de  Triqucti's  sentiments  in  speaking 
of  our  art-institutions : — 

'En  pea  de  temps  cea  musoes  deviendrout  lea  premiers  du  mondo. 
Ii'importance  do  chacun  d'eux  B'accroit  d'ami<>e  en  anneo,  grdce  anz 
resBooTGes  considerables  que  le  Parlement  lour  accorde,  gri'ice  surtout 
MUX  dons  nombrouK  et  am  logs  importants  que  le  zele  dcs  couserva- 
leurs  no  so  ksse  pofi  d'encourager,*  et  quo  la  gen^rositi^  des  donateon 
ne  se  lasse  pas  de  fomnir,  II  oet  done  facile  de  pruvoir  quo  d'ioi  k 
pen  d'auni^es  les  dtefs-d'ccavre,  aujourd'hut  en  petit  nombre,  qui  ue 
font  poiut  paitie  des  galeries  publiqucs  de  I'Europe,  siirveilles  et  aol- 
lioit^  avoc  une  vigilance  qui  ne  e'en  dort  jamais,  viendront  groflsir  leu 
trfors  de  I'Angloterre,  et  lorsque  les  antres  nations,  qni  se  reposent 
tor  I'id^-e  trop  avantagouso  do  leiu-e  ricliesses,  voudront  completer  lenrii 
collections,  il  sera  trop  tard.' — p.  <!>. 

Nor  need  we  insult  M.  de  Triqueti's  known  sincerity  and 
judgment  by  extending  to  him  an  accusation  brought  against 
another  learned  writer  upon  our  collections  of  art,  namely,  of  a 
partiality  for  the  English  so  blind  as  to  extend  even  to  every 
object  in  an  Englishman's  possession ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
pocket  both  the  praise  of  our  galleries  and  the  partiality  for  our- 
selves with  additional  thankfulness  fur  the  perfect  sincerity  iif 
each.  For  even  had  Dr.  Waagen  and  M.  de  friqueti  held  their 
peace,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  making  itself 
heard  among  foreign  writers,  guiltless,  we  believe,  of  any  crime 


'  la  allnding  to  the  encoursgemeot  bi'slowad  by  the  heaJs  of  MoKums  and 
euTkton  of  dcpartmeuti  on  tho«e  who  propoie  to  give  or  bequeath  In  ibe  ualion, 
M.de  Triqueii  prabably  remtfrnbered  Ibe  very  oppoiile  model  of  proce«diag  on  the 
pan  of  ibe  '  Difparteraenl  du  Louvre.'  The  sale  of  tbe  lule  M.  de  Beaacoiuiu'i 
fine  c<dl«<i(ion  of  pictarea  lo  our  Nilional  Gallery,  vts,  we  arv  aisured,  limply 
owing  10  bii  vcKatiou  at  the  indifference  and  diacourteBy  vilh  which  hii  proponl 
to  bequeath  lliepi  to  tbe  Louvre  bad  been  received  by  tlie  authorities  of  that 
OBllerj-. 
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of  pen onal  predilection  for  us  as  a  nation.  The  '  Journal  des 
Sa\-ants '  of  A^ovember,  1866,  in  an  article  by  M.  Beul^  *  Let 
Deconvertes  Archieologiques  de  M.  Newton,'  gives  uttennoe  to 
its  feeling  in  a  manner  which,  oscillating  as  we  incomprehensible 
Englishmen  always  do  between  the  extremes  of  self-love  and  self- 
depreciation,  is  good  for  us  occasionally  to  hear  :«— 

'  Lo  monde  entior  sait  avcc  quelle  prodigieuse  rapidity  la  Brttish 
Museum  s'est  onrichi  de  marbres  et  do  sculptures  antiques  depuis  un 
deini-siecle :  mais  cc  qu'il  faut  admirer,  ct  ce  qui  devrait  sarrir  de 
luodMc  a  des  pays  qui  prctendcnt  aimer  les  arts,  c'est  la  persSv^ranoe 
des  Anglais,  e*est  la  continuite  do  lours  sacrifices,  c'cst  leur  vigilance 
qui  uc  laissc  ocliapper  aucuue  occasion,  cost  Tiutcrvcntion  toujours 
prC-tc  du  gouvorncmcnt,  qui  donno  des  instructions  a  ses  agents  dans 
les  tcrrcs  dassiquos,  leur  cnvoie  de  Targcut,  dos  hommca,  des  naviies, 
les  soutient  avec  onergio  contro  lo  mauvais  vouloir  ou  I'indolenoe  des 
Oricntaux,  et  provoquo  ))ar  ecttc  iutcUigcnte  politique  los  plus  im- 
portantes  decouYcrtes.  M.  Layord,  revient-il  d*un  voyage  en  Asie, 
])arlc-t-il  des  magpiifiqucs  decouvortes  du  Consul  de  Franoe  &Mossoul, 
on  lui  donno  aussitot  los  moyens  de  fouiller  un  autre  monticule,  et  da 
partagcr  avec  M.  Botta  les  dupouilles  do  Ninive.  If.  Rawlinson, 
publio-t-il,  en  1850,  sa  dissertation  sur  /cv  Inscriptions  ds  TAu^e  H 
de  la  Bab^hmie,  ou  lo  nommo,  la  memo  annee,  consul-general  k 
Bagdad,  ofin  qu'il  poursuivo  les  rocherchos  do  M.  Layard.  M.  Charles 
Folio wes,  decrit-il  los  monuments  do  la  Lyoie,  on  d^ignant  ceux  qu'il 
Bcrait  facile  d'cnlovor,  il  trouvo  aussit^t  los  ressouroos  et  Tappui  neoes- 
saires  pour  executor  cetto  cntropriso  et  former  cetto  salle  si  originale 
et  si  instructive  des  sculptures  lycicnuos.  Enfin,  lo  systemo  inaugnrS 
par  Lord  Elgin  est  pratiquo  avec  une  sorte  do  rdgularite  par  TAngle- 
terre :  eo  qui  jadis  a  soulcvo  tant  d'indignations  est  cit^  aujourdliui 
sans  envio  et  avec  elogcs,  d'abord  porco  que  Ton  est  convaincu  qu'il 
faut  arracher  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  antiques  u  rincurio  barbare  des  Musul- 
mans,  onsuite  parce  que  ccs  chefs-d^oeuvro  6taiont,  pour  la  plupart, 
cnfouis  sous  lo  sol,  ct  parce  qu'ils  sont  la  preprints  l^time  de  oenx 
qui  los  decouvrent.  La  science  profite  surtout  do  cos  pacifiques  con- 
quctes,  et  ses  applaudifisemouts  font  toiro  los  rivalitea  nationalea/ — 
p.  1. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fact  of  the  acquisitions,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical and  honourable  modes  in  which  they  are  conducted,  which 
cxcite^ithe  envy  of  our  neighbours,  their  attention  is  also  drawn 
to  the  superior  facilities  which  the  British  public  command  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
most  valuable  or  out  of  the  way  object  is  opened  to  an  inquirer ; 
to  the  boundless  courtesy  with  which  not  on]y  the  thing  desired, 
but  also  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  curator  on  the 
subject,  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  humblest  student 

On  this  head  M.  de  Triqueti  warmly  expresses  the  feelings  of 

many 
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majsy  foreigners  with  whom  we  have  converted,  wfap  cannot 
fi^cienlly  testify  their  astonishment  at  the  courteay  and  assist- 
loc  which  an  absolutely  unrecommepded  stranger  receives  at 
'.B  British  ^f  uaeum,  concluding  with  this  somewhat  despairing 
'ocation  on  behalf  of  our  curators:  '  Puissent-ils  trouvcr  en 
ranee,  lorsqu'ils  y  viennent,  une  bienvetUaiiCe  pt  \iH^  polilesse 
Bfalea  a  cclles  qu'ils  m'nnt  tiimoigae'L's.' 

l^eartily  do  we  endorse  this  wish,  though  in  somewhat  of  the 
tame  despairing  tone,  for  too  well  do  wc  know  the  diflicultics, 
delays,  and  general  obstructions,  active  and  passive,  which  meet 
"  foreigner,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  a  native  no  less  than  a 
foreigner, '  on  the  threshold  of  the  IJibliotheque  Imperiale,  the 
Bibiiothcque  de  I'Arsenal,  and  most  Continental  libraries,  and 
"bich  accompany  him  throughout  bis  much-impeded  quest  even 
[or  the  commonest  objects  in  their  keeping.  One  particularly 
qualified  to  know  how  such  matters  are  conducted  abrood  and 
It  home — Mr,  Fanizzi,  late  Principal  Librarian  to  our  British 
^l(ueum — has  left  a  pithy  morsel  of  evidence  on  record  :  '  It 
Uppns  in  foreign  libraries,  when  they  want  to  save  them- 
leires  trouble,  that  if  you  ask  for  a  particular  book,  they  will  say 
liiey  have  not  got  it.'*  According  to  our  ojpcrience  they  always 
ir»nt  to  save  tbemselves  trouble. 

But  to  return  to  our  particular  subject  If  the  acquisition  of 
neb  treasures  as  our  British  Museum  contains  be  the  first  thing 
Dcedful  for  the  formation  of  a  great  Institution,  there  is  a  second 
tbin^  quite  as  needful  in  its  turn — and  that  is  thu  appropriately 
iioiuing  and  properly  exhibiting  them. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  we  called  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal!  to  the  straitened  and  embarrassing 
potition  of  the  British  Museum  as  regards  the  accommodation  or 
evan  safe  storing  of  the  treasures  belonging  to  the  nation  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping.    During  this  interval  the  urgency  for  more 
space  may  be  aaid  to  have  increased  tenfold,  while  the  resistance 
<rf  Parliament — for  to  its  indecision  and  inconsistency  no  otlier 
bo  applied — may  be  said  to  have  increased  In  the  same 
itio  with  the  pressure  vainly  brought  to  bear  upon  It.     More 
laa  ten  years  ago,  according  to  the  Reports  issued,  the  antl- 
[tlities — under  which  name  the  sculptures,  inscribed  monuments, 
monuments  of  handicraft,  of  Assyria,  Egypt,   Greece,  and 
|Aome,  are  included — wanted    double  their  allotted  space,   the 
Ktfanogmphy  four  times  its  space,  the  Natural  History  we  dare 
It  say  how  much.     Ten  years  ago  tho  Etruscan  antiquities,  tbc 

*  HiDutM  of  Evidence  takan  befora  the  Selvot  Omiailtet  on  the  Brilith 
MttDL     iseo.'    Answer  3551. 
i  t  July  Nttralwr.  1858.    AnJcle  VII. 
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Phcenician  antiquities  and  inscriptions,  the  Byzantine,  OrientaI| 
Mexican,  and  Fenivian  antiquities,  the  sculptures  from  Per- 
sepolis,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the  large  collection  of  tessel- 
lated pavements  from  Carthage  and  Halicarnassus,  amonntiog  to 
many  hundred  square  feet,  and  the  ancient,  most  pathetically  in- 
teresting sepulchral  monuments,  were  all  down  in  what  is  politely 
called  the  basement  story ;  corresponding,  we  may  observe,  to 
what  are  believed  to  be  the  cellars  in  other  houses ;  not  open  to  the 

?ublic,  and  scarcely  visible  when  opened  to  any  special  inquirer, 
en  years  ago  the  temple-tomb  of  Mausolus,  one  of  the  ancient 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  hid  its  beautiful  but  battered  remains 
beneath  the  shabby  sheds  erected  under  the  portico ;  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  inscriptions — ^which  is  of  a  class  surpassing 
that  in  any  Continental  Museum — having  been  turned  into  the 
cellars  in  order  to  give  Mausolus  even  this  sorry  accommodation. 
Ten  years  ago  the  osteological  specimens  in  which  we  stand 
unrivalled  in  the  scientific  world,*  comprising  the  skull  of  the 
great  Greenland  Mysticete  Whale,  which,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
restored  in  1815,  Cuvier  came  over  to  England  on  purpose  to 
examine,  were  all  packed  up  in  boxes,  and  these  boxes  lying  in 
the  darkest  part  of  the  underground  story.  Ten  years  ago  large 
specimens  of  mammalia  ceased  to  be  purchased  from  want  of 
room,  and  presents  of  them  were  declined  for  the  same  reason. 
Ten  years  ago  not  a  tenth  of  the  fish  were  exhibited,  and  not  a 
fifth  of  the  skins  of  reptiles  were  stuffed.  Ten  years  ago  the 
papyri  were  hanging  upon  the  stairs,  and  there  they  hang  still. 
In  none  of  these  instances,  in  short,  has  there  been  the  slightest 
change  for  the  better,  but  rather  infinitely  for  the  worse,  from 
the  number  of  additions  which  have  accrued  since,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note.  From  all  alike  the  same  hungry  cry  still 
goes  forth— the  printed  books,  the  most  hungry  of  all  at  one 
time,  but  now  rejoicing  in  their  land  of  Goshen,  being  the  only 
class  which  at  present  mercifully  hold  their  tongues. 

IBut  our  readers  will  remind  us  that  these  sorely  hampered 
objects  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  all  more  or  less  large  and 
cumbrous,  and  requiring  much  floor  or  wall  space ;  but  what  of 
the  smaller  classes?  One  can  imagine  some  embarrassment  in 
appropriately  lodging  whole   temples,  gigantic    capitals,    Rha- 

*  Such  18  the  importance  of  this  collection  in  the  eyes  of  learned  foreigners,  that 
M.  Grervais,  before  consenting  to  continue  the  late  M.  Blainville's  *  Osteologie/ 
came  to  England  purposely  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be  any  impediment 
to  his  ezamiuing  it ;  observing  that,  if  there  were,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him, 
in  justice  to  the  subscribers,  to  undertake  the  work ;  the  skeletons  in  the  British 
Museum  being  better  determined,  and  the  species  more  numerous,  than  in  any 
other  collection.  This  was  as  long  ago  as  1851.  See  Ketaru  to  Order  of  House  of 
Commoni,  22iid  Jane,  1852. 
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m^ses  hearts,  and  even  a  large  number  ot  life-sized  statues ;  but 
surely  prints  and  driiw!na;s  can  be  arranged  in  &ay  spare  room ! 
Alostodons,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  /wc  genus  omne  must 
necessarily  cover  roods  of  ground  ;  but  where  can  be  the  necessity 
of  squeezing  up  tiny  coins  and  medals?  Ethnography,  with 
its  canoes  and  paddles,  hideous  idols  and  stuffed  Esquimaux, 
spreads  over  a  quantity  of  space,  which,  from  various  intimations 
in  the  Reports,  we  perceive  to  be  more  grudged  than  any  other ; 
but  surely  insects  can  be  put  anywhere !  Alas !  dear  reader, 
*  anywhere'  is  a  place  which  has  been  used  up  over  and  over 
again  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  precisely  these  little  people 
who  bear  witness  to  the  extremity  to  which  the  whole  Institution 
is  reduced  ;  where  the  siege  Is  so  strait  that  the  rats  and  mice 
(ire  starved,  we  know  how  it  fares  with  the  larger  inhabitants. 
As  regards  these  classes  of  diminutive  objects  they  cannot  be 
Eaid  tu  be  exhibited  at  all.  They  are  kept  in  custody,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  even  that  with  great  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience. Of  the  insects  we  jierceive  that  only  three  drawers 
oat  of  sis  hundred  arc  seen  by  the  public.  As  to  the  coins  and 
medals,  they  might  as  well,  liberal  as  private  individuals  now 
are,  be  in  a  private  house.  If  particularly  asked  for,  presup- 
posing a  visitor  to  have  found  his  way  to  so  distant  a  region, 
they  are  most  courteously  shown ;  but  the  public,  as  such,  mav 
puss  through  all  the  open  rooms  in  the  Institution  without 
suspecting  Uiat  such  things  exist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
prints  and  drawings,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
former  displayed  on  ill-lighted  screens  in  the  Royal  Library,  are 
entirely  and  necessarily  hidden  from  the  public  eye.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  Is  almost  amusing  to  trace  the  jealous 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  public,  recorded  in  evidence  before 
Select  Committees,  for  keeping  everything  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Museum,  while  all  the  while  a  very  large  portion  of  Its 
contents  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  as  much  withdrawn  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  put  there,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  put  there  at  all. 

And  now  having,  as  we  hope,  convinced  our  readers  that  what 
we  have  termed  *  the  second  thing  needful,'  where  great  collec- 
tions are  concerned,  was  more  than  ten  years  ago  terribly  in 
arrear,  we  will  favour  them  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  trifling 
additions  which,  according  to  the  annual  Reports  have  somehow 
Of  other  been  stowed  away,  during  that  Interval,  in  the  vast  hold 
of  our  ill-used  National  Craft,  For  the  British  Museum  may  be 
but  too  truly  compared  to  a  goodly  ship,  which  after  being  laden 
full    to    bursting,   sees    her  decks   so    encumbered  with  super- 
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abundant  cargo  as  not  to  leave  room  for  her  crew  to  work  or  her 
officers  to  navigate. 

In  the  following  abstract  we  onut  the  department  of  printed 
books,  which,  as  is  well  known,  have  still  ample  space  in  nand — 
only  observing  that  Mr.  Panizzi's  anticipations  of  additions 
ranging  from  30,000  to  35,000  volumes  a  year  have  beea  fully 
realised. 

Nor  do  the  Reports  furnish  any  available  census  of  the  amoniil 
of  antiquities  which  have  arrived  during  the  last  ten  years; 
which  might  indeed  be  better  reckoned  by  cases  than  by  pieces. 
For,  including,  as  this  category  does,  all  forms  of  art  and 
archaeology,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman, 
mediaeval — with  gems,  gold  ornaments,  &c.,  and  last,  though 
never  least,  the  department  of  Ethnography — it  defies  all-  pur- 
poses of  numerical  computation,  and  may  be  classed  by  hundred 
of  thousands  of  objects.  The  following  abstract  of  the  number  of 
specimens  added  to  other  departments  has  been  gleaned  from 
tne  reports  of  the  last  ten  financial  years — from  1857  to  1866, 
both  years  inclusive  : — 


OolDi 

andMcdali. 

Zoologj. 

Qaolflsy. 

PrlnU 
and  DrmwtDgi. 

ifdiM*!^, 

1857 

1,303 

1,049 

48,044 

9,880 

4,107 

•  • 

185S 

478 

1,250 

42,691 

6,020 

3,553 

•  • 

1859 

U834 

10,083 

33,307 

2,G08 

1,057 

3.186 

I860 

971 

1,385 

25,222 

4.055 

3,571 

10,000 

1861 

459 

2,049 

16,121 

5,432 

8,803 

l.SSS 

1862 

1,302 

1,858 

13,129 

1,842 

4,683 

1,200 

186S 

578 

826 

98,754 

3.053 

5,697 

667 

1864 

751 

2,567 

7.688 

4,651 

4,144 

634 

1865 

1,62& 

927 

16.700 

10,079 

6,693 

8,623 

1866 

1,019 

11.639 

92.018 

4,061 

4,256 

672 

10,820     1 

83,526 

393,674 

51,681 

46,564 

1 

11,907 

Of  the  specimens  of  botany  we  have  been  able  to  gather  no 
numeration. 

Nor  will  we  trust  only  to  the  eloquence  of  numbers — the 
quality  of  these  additions  is  to  the  full  as  surprising  as  their 
quantitv.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  in  some 
of  the  departments  will  suffice.  For  example,  under  the  head  of 
antiquities,  stand  forth  the  sculptures  from  Cnidus  and  Bran- 
chidae,  obtained  for  the  nation  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Newton ; 
the  Greek  and  Greco-Phoonician  antiquities,  vases,  gold  orna- 
ments, &C.,  dug  up  at  Camirus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  by 
MM.  Salsmann  and  Biliotti ;  the  sculptures  discovered  at  Cyrene 
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by  Captains  Smith  and  Porcher  ;  ihe  collection  of  vases  found 
in  Sicilian  tombs  hy  Mr.  Dennis,  and  presented  by  Earl  Russell ; 
the  Cyrenaic  vases  also  found  by  Mr.  Dennis ;  the  beautiful 
broiise  lamp  discovered  in  Paris  ;  the  numerous  purchases  of 
sculptures,  bronzes,  and  vases  at  the  Pourtales  sale ;  the  match- 
IcM  objects,  each  a  c/ief'-d'tEUvre  in  its  way,  (ibtaine<l  from  Signor 
Casiellani ;  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures  discovered  at  Ephesus 
bj  Mr.  Wood  ;  the  terra  cottas  presented  by  Mr,  Consul  Colnaghi 
from  Cyprus  j  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  antiquities,  gems  and 
onuments,  from  the  Blacas  Collection. 

Then,  in  the  department  of  coins  and  medals,  we  find  the 
English  medals  collected  by  Mr.  Hawkins;  a  selection  of  rare 
Greek  coins  from  Lord  Northwick's  sale ;  the  valuable  donation 
»l  Roman  and  Swiss  coins  by  Mr.  John  de  Salis  ;  *  another,  no 
IfiS  important,  of  Roman  gold  coins,  presented  by  Mr,  Wipan, 
yilued  at  3200/. ;  a  collection  of  Greek  and  other  coins,  7700 
in  Dumber,  deposited  by  the  Bank  of  England;  and  the  coins 
und  medals  of  the  Blacas  Collection. 

Under  the  head  of  Ethnography  and  Geology  appear  the  re- 
marbable  collection  of  pre-historic  man  and  mammalia,  with 
implements  found  in  the  limestone  caverns  near  Brunignel, 
South  of  France,  by  Vicomte  de  Lastlc  ;  the  Sowerby  collection 
ef  foiiil  shells ;  Mr,  John  Gray's  fossils  ;  the  Solenhofen  fossils 
from  the  lithographic  limestone  quarries  near  Pappenheim  ;  and 
tli«  important  ethnographical  collection  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr,  Christy,  chiefly  rich  in  early  remains  from  the  Drift,  but, 
from  want  of  sjrace,  retained  at  his  former  house  in  Victoria 
Street,  for  which  the  British  Museum  pays  rent. 

In  the  department  of  mineralogy  we  may  call  attention  to 
Col.  Kokacharow's  collection,  principally  of  Russian,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Siberian  minerals,  including  the  suite  of  magnificent 
topazes  and  other  precious  stones.  Also  a  crystal  from  Iceland, 
the  largest  known,  weighing  about  3  cwt.;  with  valuable  additions 
lo  meteoric  stones. 

A»  to  the  department  of  Zoology,  the  number  of  remarkable 
•cquisitions  are  beyond  specification.  'Continued  hope  in  the 
ultimate  acquisition  of  adequate  space  has  supported  endeavours 
to  secure  every  attainable  specimen'  that  could  find  place  any- 
where, in  or  out  of  the  sight  of  the  public.  One  isolated  object 
we  must,  however,  instance,  viz.,  the  bones  of  the  Dodo,  from 
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the  Mauritius,  a  bird  only  extinct  two  centuries  ago,  and 
now  afTonling  such  rare  and  fragmentary  rcmiuns,  that  a  ui 
dried    foot   has    been,   since    the  time  of   Sir   Hans  Sloane, 
principal  zuologicul  wonder  in  the  museum  lie  founded. 
is  n  warning  to  us  not  to  despise  sjwcimens  of  some 
common  but  fast  diminishing  animals.     These  bones  estal 
the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  an  old  life-sized  repne 
tioQ    of  the  dodo,    'drawn    in  Holland  from  the  living 
brought  from  Sl  JVIaurice's  Island,'  an  object  which  is  < 
the  earliest  presentations  to  our  great  Institution. 

Nor    can    we    omit    Mr.    Cuming's    unrivalled    collecti< 
principally  of  shells,  the  accuinulatious  of  a  life  of  indcfatigal 
xeal,  spent  in  voyages  in  the  North  and   South   Pacific,  in  ft 
vessel  freighted  by  himself  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
objects  of  natural  history,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  pro- 
nounced   to   be    '  new    to    science.'     These    collections,    at  Mr. 
Cuming's  death,  were  obtained  upon  the  moderate  terms 
fied,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his  will, 
passages  as  this  in  the  history  of  a  museum  make  us  proud 
some  of  our  countrymen,  though  the  more  ashamed  of  others. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  with  these  proofs  of  the  highest 
imciUgcDce  in  research,  with  these  traits  of  generosity  and 
patriotism,  we  arc  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  our  readers,  the 
public — any  one  who  will  answer — what  is  the  possible  meaning 
of  the  indifierence  of  the  powers  thai  be  to  those  conditioiu 
which  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  on  such  premises  ?  The  addi- 
tions of  the  last  ten  years  alone  would  make  a  museum  such  as 
any  State  might  be  proud  of.  Do  our  representatives  intend  that 
our  noble  Institution  should  expire  at  last  of  sheer  repletion? 
Vear  by  year  money  for  fresh  purchases  is  granted,  with  a  per- 
severance only  equalled  by  that  with  which  the  space  necesi 
liir  them  is  refused.  At  this  very  lime  treaties  for  fresh  coll 
tions  or  remarkable  objects  are  going  on  all  over  the  world.  Al 
this  very  lime  Mr.  Wood  is  making  excavations  in  the  Theal 
and  on  the  Sacred  Way  at  Ephesus  ; — Mr.  Dennis  is  on  a  rovii 
commission  in  Asia  Minor,  with  special  reference  to  the  Gieej 
cities  OD  the  Western  coast.  Soon  the  fruits  of  their  laboura,' 
sixty  cases  at  a  time,  will  be  appearing ;  soon  foreigners  will  be; 
again  envying  our  good  fortune  and  liberal  Government 
getting  that  which  we  arc  not  allowed  room  even  to  unpack! 
What  would  be  said  of  a  Paterfamilias  who  went  on  annually 
increasing  his  family,  providing  them  the  best  possible  nurses, 
and  yet  grudging  them  a  nursery,  till  the  poor  children  were 
jammed  togedier  In  a  manner  inviting  the  interference  of  the 
■Lodging  House  Act?     'ITic  wisest  of  lawgivers  are,  we  know. 
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bat  mortil  men,  and  as  such,  privileged  to  be  inconsistent;  but 
tmr  lawgivers  will  be  satisfied  wilt  notbing  short  of  a  sublimity 
of  inconsistency  which,  begging  their  pardons,  if  it  were  not  so 
disgraceful,  would  be  ridiculous:  Qualis  ah  tncepto  processerit,  uf 
tibi  constet. 

Hitherto  we  have  invoked  the  sympatliy  of  our  readers  for 
storks  and  stones ;  now  we  must  say  something  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  staff.  These  annual  Reports  to  which  we  have  referred, — 
It  very  pot  ponrri  of  all  that  can  interest  an  intelligent  mind, — are 
also  the  channel  for  periodical  groans  from  heads  of  departments. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  certain  sense  of  the  serio- 
comic as  we  look  through  the  grave  details  of  worries,  per- 
plexities, and  impotent  indignations,  which  are  laid  bare  for  nnr 
perusal,  all  turning  on  the  fact  that  the  want  of  space  impedes 
the  officers  of  the  Museum  in  what  they  hold  higher  than 
comfort,  honour,  or  profit,  namely,  the  performance  of  tbeir  duty. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  everv  collection,  a  larger  number 
of  assistants  isretjuired;  and  yet,  from  tlie  very  circumstances 
of  the  case,  less  and  leas  possible  to  accommodate  where  they 
already  tread  on  each  other's  heels.  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  late 
keeper  of  the  Manuscript  department,  curiously  illustrates  this 
connict  between  the  indispensable  and  the  impossible.  Smarting 
under  a  sense  of  disrespect,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  to  his 
charge,  increasing,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
manuscripts  a  year,  he  vehemently  demands  the  appointment  of 
■ix  more  assistants ;  while,  in  the  same  breath,  he  naively  con- 
fesses that,  if  appointed,  he  should  not  know  where  to  place 
thorn.  And  seeing  that  the  only  space  for  junior  officers, 
readers,  artists,  and  attendants  is  but  30  feet  by  23  feet — so 
crowded  with  presses,  tables,  desks,  chairs,  &c,,  as  hardly  to 
leave  a  way  through  to  the  chief  officer's  own  study,  and  that 
this  pen  is  but  a  portion  of  a  larger  room,  separated  off  by  a 
low  screen — in  short,  one  of  the  many  makeshifts — considering 
all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Frederick's  second 
thoughts  were  the  wisest. 

The  very  trades  of  the  Museum  partake  of  the  general  distress. 
We  will  give  an  insl.ince.  Where  books  and  readers  augment 
so  fast,  the  bookbinders  must  augment  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
Dumber  of  these  useful  auxiliaries  amounts  to  above  120,  and 
their  services  and  their  materials  cost  the  nation  7000/,  a  year. 
The  only  thing  wanted  is  that  which  can  be  least  dispensed 
with,  viz.,  workshops  proportioned  to  the  workers.  Even  such 
as  they  had  outgrown  were  taken  from  them  for  some  more 
pressing  need — for  inscriptions,  or  bones,  or  bottles  with  spcci- 
niens,  which  the  public  never  see — till  the  trustees  were  driven 
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to  the  high  treason  of  sanctioning  the  abstraction  of  books  fnmi 
the  building,  and  allowing  them  to  be  repaired  in  a  house  hind 
for  the  purpose  opposite  the  Museum. 

So  searchins:  has  been  the  demand  for  additional  accoilimodi* 
tion,  no  matter  where — the  coal-cellar  even,  we  believe,  has  been 
invaded, — muUa  docet  famcs^xkfkt  covetous  eyes  hare  been  csit 
on  every  hole  and  corner.  In  1862  the  authorities  grew  saddenlT 
so  patriotic  as  to  desire  to  dispense  with  the  militaiy  guard. 
*  Soldiers/  they  remark,*  ^  might  be  more  usefully  emplojcd 
than  in  being  kept  for  mere  show  at  the  Museum.'  But  it  wsi 
for  love  of  their  room  that  the  Trustees  were  willing  to  forego 
their  company.  How  matters  stand  now  we  know  not,  but  ue 
former  guard-room,  an  erection  fortunately  detached  from  the 
Museum  on  the  east  side,  was  made  over  to  the  bookblndeHi 
who  in  a  very  short  time  burnt  it  over  their  own  heads. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  an  officer,  more  important  than  anr 
for  the  safety  of  the  building,  namely,  the  fireman,  is,  for  lau 
of  space,  lodged  in  a  temporary  shed  (in  the  same  category 
with  Mausolus), — though  even  in  that  respect  better  off  than 
his  assistant,  who  cannot  be  lodged  at  all.     ^The  attention  of 
your  committee  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  assistant 
fireman  does  not  live  upon  the  premises,  there  being  no  possible 
means  of  finding  any  accommodation  for  him  at  present,  and 
that  Captain  Shaw,  the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  has 
represented  to  the  Trustees  the  importance  of  the  fireman  and 
his  assistant  being  always  at  hand.'  f 

Nor,  till  very  lately,  did  the  principal  person  responsible  for 
the  warming  apparatus  {absit  omen  !)  live  at  the  Museum,  for  the 
same  well-known  reason,  '  an  officer  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees,  should  be  always  on  the  spot.'  % 

These  may  sound  comparative  triilcs  in  illustrating  the  shifts 
to  which  the  apathy  of  our  representatives  has  driven  a  great 
national  trust,  but  they  arc  trifles  on  which  important  results 
attend.  Should  the  great  enemy  of  public  buildings  ever  invade 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  British  Museum,  the  cause  will  be 
probably  more  assignable  to  the  absence  of  firemaker  and  fire- 
man than  to  any  other. 

Our  readers  may  wish  now  to  know  what  has  been  done  at 
all  for  the  relief  of  the  Museum  since  the  pressure  for  space 
first  began  to  make  itself  felt ;  during  which  time  as  much  has 
been  spent  in  committees,  reports,  and  stationery,  as  would  have 
^one  some  way  in  alleviating  the  evil.  And  here  w^e  arc  met  by 
the  indisputable  fact  that  sculpture  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  the 

*  Hetarn  to  Order  of  House  of  Commons,  7th  March,  1869. 
t  Ibid.  ;  Ibid. 
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fttardiest  suppliant  ttat  Las  presented  itself  at  tte  doors  of  the 
Inititution.  The  outpourings  of  AssjriaD  research,  especially,  dis- 
comfited every  petty  contrivance,  and  opened,  like  a  resistless  lever, 
not  only  apace  for  itself,  but  for  collections  both  of  earlier  an* 
later  date.  It  was  owing,  it  appears,  to  the  invasion  of  those 
mighty,  human-headed,  bird-winged,  cinqueped  lions  and  bulls — 
the  strangest  monsters  that  superstition  ever  made  familiar  and  art 
grand — that  Egypt  was  enabled  to  stretch  her  massive  fragments 
more  at  ease,  and  Greece  to  do  better  justice  to  a  perfection  of 
forms  and  composition  which  nothing  short  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation could  conceal.  Between  1852  and  1859  the  building  of 
Ui  additional  Elgin-room,  and  of  what  is  called  the  Craico- 
Romangallery,  made  way  for  the  huge  monuments  from  Nineveh, 
ftnd  ceded  to  Egypt  the  whole  length  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's 
gallery.  To  the  larger  Assyrian  slabs  was  devoted  a  long, 
open  apace,  once  outside  the  west  wall  of  the  Egyptian  saloon. 
Which  had  been  converted  by  means  of  low  skyliguts  into  two 
side  galleries.  One  of  these  galleries,  it  is  true,  had  been 
destined  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  by 
sflbrding  his  long  sued  for  accommodation  for  engravings  ;  but 
the  stronger  race  prevailed  over  the  weaker,  and  Marc  Antonlos 
and  Albert  Durers  ceded  the  walls  to  the  grand  and  mysterious 
■toricd  sculpture  of  the  period  of  Hezekiah.  What  is  called 
the  Assyrian  basement  room,  which  gives  sorry  lodging  to  the 
■mailer,  more  delicate,  and   still   more  beautiful  alala  from  the  ■ 

Ealaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus,  does  not  appear  to 
are  been  completed  till  1661.  Before  this  time,  however,  the 
tide  of  extension  had  dried  up,  and  when  the  monuiuents  from 
Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  knocked  at  the  door  in  1857,  no 
device  for  housing  them  was  left  except  by  the  erection  of  those 
casual  wards  for  itinerant  sculpture  outside  the  building,  which 
fttill  proclaim  to  the  world  at  large  our  national  bankruptcy.  That 
our  fathers  should  have  for  long  afforded  the  Elgin  marbles 
no  better  reception  than  that  of  an  outhouse,  is  now  excused  on 
the  score  of  the  ignorance  which  at  first  pronounced  them  to  be 
only  Roman  works  of  the  time  of  Hadrian;  but  that  their  sons, 
who  babble  of  art,  and  exhibitions,  and  difiiision  of  knowledge, 
xbould  repeat  the  oflence,  and  on  a  much  more  monstrous  scale,  is 
a  mystery  which  our  glorious  constitution  can  alone  solve. 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  collection  of  Antiquities  than  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  bare 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  this  department  into  several,  and  to 
appoint  a  special  officer  over  each.  Ten  years  ago  the  whole 
collection  of  Antiquities  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
single  Keeper ;  but  in  1861  they  were  divided  Into  three  separate 
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departments, — the  *  Oriental/  the  *  Classical/  and  the  *  Namu* 
matical  ;*  and  in  1866  a  further  section,  the  *  Ethnographical,* 
was  established,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  special  curator. 
^  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  even  this  division  has  not  gone 
far  enough,  and  that  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  alone  are  sufli- 
cient  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  accomplished 
Egyptologer  who  has  now  the  charg^e  of  the  Oriental  section. 
It  is  probably  want  of  space  alone  that  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  '  Semitic '  department,  containing  everj- 
thing  illustrative  of  Semitic  religions,  science,  and  art.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  which  these  studies  are  n««nming 
at  the  present  moment,  the  interest  which  the  English  people 
take  in  everything  which  illustrates  the  Bible,  and  the  very  nch 
collection  of  Semitic  Antiquities  which  the  Museum  already 
possesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  formed 
into  a  separate  department  under  the  special  care  of  a  competent 
Semitic  scholar.  The  Museum  possesses  not  only  Assyrian 
remains  sufficient  in  themselves  to  form  a  separate  department, 
but  also,  closely  connected  with  them,  Babylonian  and  Perse- 
politan  antiquities;  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions ;  specimens  of  Arab  art ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  largest 
collection  of  monuments  of  Phoenician  palarog^phy  extant  But 
if  any  one  takes  an  interest  in  Phcrnician  archaH>logy  and  wishes 
to  see  these  remains,  it  is  the  same  story  over  again.  He  will 
have  first  to  descend  into  the  dark  vaults  underneath  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Phcrnician  sacrificial 
and  votive  tablets  ;  he  will  then  have  to  ascend  into  the  uppermost 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Phcrnician  coins ; 
while  he  will  have  to  hunt  for  the  gems  sometimes  in  the  Classical 
and  sometimes  in  the  Egyptian  department  The  specimens  of 
Arab  art  are  found  in  the  department  of  Ethnography,  where 
they  have  to  shift  for  themselves  amidst  Fiji  clubs  and  grinning 
Mexican  idols.  Such  a  place  is  quite  as  appropriate  as  if  the 
Nineveh  bulls  were  sent  to  the  department  of  Zoology,  to  take 
their  place  among  the  Bovida^,  and  the  fish-god  Dagon  were 
placed  among  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Geological  section.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  cannot  regret  that  Mr.  Cole  has  acquired 
for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  the  splendid  Maymar  col- 
lection of  Arab  art.  Moreover,  we  may  expect  many  valuable 
treasures  from  the  researches  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
which  ought  to  find  their  appropriate  place  in  our  great  national 
Museum  ;  but,  if  offered,  the  Trustees  could  not  receive  them  for 
want  of  space,  and  they  will  go,  we  suppose,  to  South  Ken- 
sington, in  fact,  no  archaeological  department  would  be  more 
interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  than  one 
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devoted  to  Semitic  antiquities,  provided  sufficient  space  could  be 
found  for  it,  and  n  special  Keeper  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  make  it  available  to  the  public  aud  increase  it  by 
fresh  acquisitions.  In  any  change  we  hope  this  important  subject 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Meanwhile  the  books  had  been  sturdy  suppliants  too — inde- 
fatigably  backed  by  a  champion  whose  remonstrances  may  be 
characterised  rather  as  growls  than  groans.  But  at  length  our 
unjust  judges,  who  were  proof  against  any  amount  of  importunity, 
g;ave  way  before  a  stroke  of  genius.  In  1852  the  idea  of  con- 
structing the  celebrated  Reading-room  was  conceived  by  Mr. 
Fanizzi ;  and  about  1C^58  the  building  issued  forth,  full  grown, 
from  the  brain  of  the  British  Museum  Jupiter,  armed  at  all 
points  against  criticism — the  largest,  best  built,  best  lighted, 
best  arranged,  and  really  most  beautiful  apartment  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Moreover,  the  only  structure  erected  in  London, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  which  has  escaped  censure.  But 
this  aftbrdcd  no  alleviation  to  the  other  dcpaitments,  but  rather 
■harpened  their  hunger  ;  for  the  small  crumbs  of  space  that  the 
books  could  spare  from  their  abundance,  were  soon  swallowed 
ap.  Since  the  Reading-room  cast  its  grand  dome  over  the 
old  courtyard,  we  arc  nut  aware  of  any  additions,  excepting 
those  of  the  Refreshment-rooms  in  the  basement — an  appendage 
no  longer  to  be  deferred,  when  we  consider  that  about  an  average  of 
400  persons  attend  the  Reading-room  daily  ;  and  these  rooms,  too, 
have  been  contrived  at  the  usual  expense  of  some  other  members 
of  the  unfortunate  'belly;'  for  the  refreshments  drove  out  the 
masons  and  other  skilled  workmen  needed  for  the  repairs  of 
the  sculptures,  and  they  in  their  turn  were  transferred  to  the 
already  over-fiiled  sheds  consecrated  to  Mausolus. 

As  to  the  natural  history  collections,  beyond  the  favourite 
tactics  of  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  which  appear  to 
faavo  been  exhausted  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  that  they 
bare  received  help  of  any  kind.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  hear 
Sir  Roderick  Murcbison,  with  '  the  glared  frameworks '  sLiring 
him  in  the  face,  magnifying  before  the  ('ommittee  of  ISGO  the 
accommodation  granted  to  the  sculpture,  in  order  to  place  in 
stronger  light  the  neglect  shown  to  his  more  congenial  depart- 
ments. Professor  Owen  mentions  as  an  ordinary  annual  occur- 
rence, that,  of  102,474  specimens  added  to  the  collections  under 
his  superintendence  in  1863,  not  more  than  5368  could  by  the 
Utmost  possible  pains  in  adjustment  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

But  if  the  placing  them  at  all  be  a  difficulty,  we  are  assured 
by  the  Reports  that  the  finding  them  again  when  placed  Is  a 
greater  diflicully  still. 
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HzTinz  etyiea^Toand  thos  to  gire  some  idea  ot  the  iniidi 
ihxt  is  wantiid  ukd  of  the  little  :h»t  has  been  doo^  we  will  now 
rotnplete  the  historic^  part  ot  oar  case  hv  fariefij  lelating  whit 
It  rjkM  been  prcfOMd  to  do-  Darin?  the  last  thurtT*two  jeus 
th^r'"  have  been  various  Select  Committees  appointed  to  reodTe 
eridence,  tjearin£  directiv  or  indirectly  upon  the  subject  of  want 
of  space  in  the  British  Maseam.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  glance  at  the  three  last,  severallr  of  1S53,  1857, 
and  I-jV). 

The  Select  Committee  of  1^53  was  on  the  National  Galloj; 
one  of  its  objects  beintr  to  ascertain  *the  expediency  of  oom- 
binin^  the  national  collections  of  monumental  antiqnitj  and 
fine  art  in  rme  build  ins:  or  group  of  build ings,  under  a  single 
manasrement ;'  in  other  words,  the  expediencv  of  uniting  the 
roll  en  ions  of  Pagan  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  with  that 
of  the  pictures  by  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Gallerj; 
eithrT  Fiy  transferrins?  the  sculptures  (those  onlv  of  the  best 
periryl  of  anr-icnt  art)  to  the  National  Gallery,  or  vice  tend. 
This  proposition  may  be  said  to  have  settl€;d  itself;  both  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallerv  bein?  then  already  so  overcrowded 
tliat  no  possible  rofim  could  be  afforded  by  either  to  the  other, 
llie  Committee,  therefore,  after  obtaining*  an  immense  amount 
of  evidence,  referred  the  question  to  another  Royal  Commission 
to  decide. 

The  next  Royal  Commission  (1857),  called  *The  National 
Gallery  Site  Commission,*  was  appointed  *to  determine  the  site 
of  the  now  National  Gallery,  and  to  report  on  the  desirableness 
of  combining?  with  it  ttic  fine  art  and  archaM)logical  collections 
in  the  British  Museum.'  The  result  of  this  portion  of  their 
deliberations  is  '  that  it  is  not  ex|>edient  to  break  up  or  to 
remove  the  collections  of  ancient  art  and  archapology  in  the 
British  Museum.'     This  was  an  important  point  gained. 

The  last  Committee  (1860)  'on  the  British  Museum'  was 
directed  '  to  inquire  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  find  increased  space  for  the  extension  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
best  means  of  rendering  them  available  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art. '  This  question  was  again  divided  under  two 
heads :  1.  *'  Whether  all  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
should  be  retained  in  their  present  locality  ;  or  whether  any,  and 
which  of  them,  should  be  removed  elsewhere  ? '  2.  *  Whether 
space  enough  for  all  the  collections  can,  with  due  regard  to 
economy,  be  obtained  in  connexion  with  the  British  Museum  ? ' 

The  Commissioners  thus,  for  the  first  time,  grappled  with  the 
two  obvious  and  more  than  ever  pressing  alternatives — or  rather 
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diey  bad  the  opportunity  of  grappling  with  them  ;  for  if  their 
Report  was  entirely  unsatisfactory,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  the  most 
CODvincing  evidence. 

Ai  to  the  first  point,  they  negatived  the  removal  of  the 
Natural  History,  on  which  the  question  of  '  any,  or  which  col- 
lections,' principally  turned,  on  grounds  which  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  tell  more  strongly  the  other  way.  As  to  the 
■econd  point,  they  declined  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  in  contiguitv  with  the  Museum 
nifficient  for  the  present  collections,  and  tlicir  gradual  extension, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  only  course  left  open  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  express  'the  strongest  hope  that 
immediate  action  will  follow  their  Report;'  they  call  the 
attentipn  of  Parliament  to  the  very  thing  to  which  Parliament 
had  called  theirs,  namely,  '  to  the  discreclltable  state  of  our  great 
Huseum ; '  and  they  conclude  by  quoting  an  incomprehensible 
letter  'from  an  eloquent  Frenchman,  which,  in  style  and  purport, 
we  should  have  thought  the  last  kind  of  document  to  influence 
our  matter-of-fact  countrymen  on  any  question  whatever.  To 
that  letter  we  shall  return. 

That  immediate  action  did  not  follow  such  a  Report  was  not 
surprising.  The  untiring  Trustees,  however,  did  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  their  feet.  The  time  was  come,  they  felt,  for  a 
stronger  pressure  than  ever,  and  memorial  after  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Treasury,  weighted  with  arguments  for  immediate 
measures  of  relief,  among  which  the  announcement  of  'sixty-five 
cases  of  sculpture  daily  expected  to  arrive  from  the  Cyrenaica,' 
told  with  peculiar  force.  After  an  interval  of  thirteen  months, 
a  Treasury  Minute,  'on  the  subject  of  want  of  space  in  the 
Museum,'  rewarded  their  patience.  This  minute  is  one  of  those 
admirable  documents  which  occasionally  console  us  for  the  evils 
attending  certain  public  questions  for  which  no  one  is  responsible. 
It  is  in  point  of  fact  the  true  Report  on  the  evidence  given  before 
the  British  Museum  Committee ;  a  document  to  which  any 
reader  desirous  of  forming  his  own  judgment  cannot  do  better 
ihan  refer.*    We  shall  gladly  draw  upon  it  in  our  remaining  pages 

In  consistent  action  wilh  the  convictions  espressed  in  this 
minute,  the  Government,  in  the  Session  of  1862,  presented  a  Bill 
to  Parliament  'to  enable  the  Trustees  to  remove  certain  portions 
of  their  collections.'  This  Bill  passed  the  House  on  the  first 
reading,  but  was  rejected  on  the  second,  mainly  on  the  score 
'of  the  large  expense  which  would  have  to  be  incurred  in 
erecting  the  necessary  building  for  the  natural  history  collec- 
tions at  Kensington,' 
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On  this  result  there  is  no  occasion  to  reason.  Fortunately  it 
did  not  prevent  the  subsequent  passing  of  a  measure  best  calcu- 
lated to  neutralise  nhai  had  gone  before  it.  With  that  steady 
view  into  the  probable  future,  which  is  the  I>est  part  of  states- 
manship, the  Government  concluded  negotialions  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  for  a  part  of  the  Kensington 
estate,  amounting  to  seventeen  acres.  Whether  this  was  obtained 
for  5000/.  or  lO.OOOA  an  atTc,  on  which  prospective  point  the 
Committee  of  1860  had  spent  much  bickering,  docs  not  now 
fortunately  matter.  The  land  ii  there,  and  this  fait  accompli 
narrows  the  whole  vexed  question. 

As  to  the  motives  for,  and  the  management  of  the  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  1863  to  purchase  the  flimsy  and 
frightful  buildings  erected  for  the  International  Exhibitioa  of 
1862,  the  less  now  said  the  better.  We  hardly  need  assure  our 
readors  that  they  would  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  the  Natural  History  collections.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Bill  which  would  have  inflicted  them  upon  Professor  Owen  and 
the  public  was  thrown  out  with  a  warmth  of  indignation  of 
which  the  only  regrrltable  part  was  that  it  damaged  the  cause 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Since  then  (1863)  the  question  has  slumbered,  and,  except 
in  the  weekly  increasing  need,  all  things  remain  as  they  were. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  whatever  inconvenience  to  the 
institution,  this  inlcrval  of  inactivity  has  been  beneficial,  by 
giving  time  for  prejudices,  party  feelings,  and  local  and  tempo- 
rary jealousies  lo  subside.  Professor  Owen's  esteemed  name  has 
been  made  a  battle  cry  by  some,  but,  though  more  than  ten  years 
ago  he  pleaded  in  a  well-known  memorial  for  the  retention  of 
the  Natural  History  in  its  present  abode,  this  gentleman  has  but 
the  belter  vindicated  the  fairness  of  his  judgment  by  withdrawing 
his  urgency  on  that  point: — 

'  The  luenlity  of  the  Mitscum  of  Kntural  History  has  been  made  a 
party-question,  and  my  nnmo  1ms  been  cited,  both  in  and  ont  of  the 
HoUKCH  as  an  oilvocstc  fur  or  against  this  or  that  pnrticular  position. 
I  Dover  gave  any  groiuids  fur  such  averments,  having  always  coiisi- 
derod  Kofficiency  of  RjHice  as  paramount  to  any  consiaoration  of  pnr- 
tioular  metropolitan  position.  But  1  have  opposed  in  every  legitimate 
way  thosQ  who  would  sacrifico  the  advantages  of  space,  oven  of  iha 
proportion  most  pressingly  called  for,  to  a  oondnuanoo  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  present  building,'  * 

We  may  pracced,  therefore,  to  state  the  merits  of  the  case 
^an  a  new  jury,  free,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  bios  fur  or  against 
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The  case  is,  as  we  all  know,  of  a  liouse  of  reception  already 
too  full  for  tbe  health  and  comfort  of  its  inmates,  yet  daily 
compelled  to  admit  more  and  more.  There  are  two  obvious 
alternatives.  Is  the  house  to  be  increased  to  at  least  double  its 
present  size  ?  Or  are  some  of  its  inmates  to  be  provided  for 
elsewhere?  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  third  alternative,  of  a  very 
cowardly  kind,  which  is  neither  to  mend  the  evil  nor  farther 
to  increase  it,  namely,  by  interdicting  any  further  admissions. 

We  take  the  question  of  adding  to  the  house  first,  And  here 
the  point  which  presents  itself  immediately  is,  whether  there  is 
really  any  important  end.  either  of  national  pride  or  public 
profit,  answered  by  congregating  under  one  roof  every  possible 
collection  of  science,  nature,  and  art.  The  authority  of  '  an 
eloquent  Frenchman,'  quoted  by  tlie  Select  Committee  of  18(iO 
as  decisive  on  the  point,  is  one  which,  whatever  the  claims  of 
M.  de  Verneuil  to  respect,  is  not  calculated  in  this  particular 
instance  to  win  the  convictions  of  those  interested  in  this 
question.  The  nationality  of  this  gentleman  is  ingeniously 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines, 
of  two  highly  characteristic  words,  namelv,  'idea'  and  'glory.' 
What  he  intends  us  to  understand,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  find  out.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  bury 
cloQuence,  so  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  Select  Committee,  in 
a  Blue-book  ;  it  is  their  translating,  not  ours : — 

'The  British  MuBoum,  n^  it  now  stands,  is  a  luouuiuciit  uui(iuo  in 
tho  world,  which  wo  envy  you  thu  passessiuu  of,  nnd  tho  prosorvattou  uf 
which  conceal  (nic)  at  the  same  time  your  national  glory  and  tbe  sciencu 
which  wo  cultivate.  To  bring  together  iu  a  single  assemblage  the 
productions  of  nature  and  the  ckefji-d'muvre  of  art,  to  exhibit  alongside 
(tf  what  God  has  made  that  which  mart  can  luuke ;  to  aasociato  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful  with  that  uf  the  true,  tlio  world  of  our  iiiiugiua- 
Uon  with  tho  real  world,  is  doubtless  a  grand  and  noblo  cimcoptiun, 
which  should  not  bo  abandoned,  aud  which,  at  any  cost,  I  should  wish 
to  see  completed.'  * 

That  there  is,  Lowei'cr,  no  end  answered  by  such  'a  single 
assemblage,'  nor  any  precedent  for  it,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  testified 
by  many  French  names  of,  at  least,  equal  eminence,  and  more 
especially  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Panizzi  from  Count  Laborde,  one  of 
[l«  most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  of  France ;  which  letter  is  as  eloquent  as  M.  de 
Vemeuil's  and  more  intelligible  : — 

*  A»  to  the  great  gathering  of  the  master-works  of  human  goniog  and 
tho  prodnutions  of  nature,  that  is  nn  idea  tlic  theory  of  which  was 
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first  conceiyed  in  France,  but  which  in  practice  preeents  many  draw- 
backs. That,  in  a  small  town  should  be  mixed,  by  reasons  of  economy, 
under  the  same  roof  and  under  the  same  superintendence,  small  col- 
lections, nothing  is  better ;  further  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
the  advantages  of  such  an  association  of  objects ;  but  that,  in  a  capital 
like  London,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  stow  away  together,  in  ike 
same  building,  however  vast  it  may  be,  all  its  scientific  and  literaiy 
riches,  is  a  puerile  attempt.  Suppose  our  Museums  of  the  Louvre,  <^ 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the  School  of  Arts,  of  Artillery,  of  the 
Hdtel  Oluny,  of  the  Boyal  Library,  united  together,  what  building 
would  suffice  for  such  immense  collections  and  its  officers?  Let  na 
suppose  that  the  country  is  rich  enough  to  erect  such  a  building,  that 
the  required  site  could  be  obtained  in  the  city,  we  cannot  doubt  iOMt  in 
less  than  a  couple  of  centuries  these  collections  will  be  twice  as  large 
and  as  important,  and  how  shall  then  provision  be  made  for  snoh  an 
increase,  except  by  building  a  town  in  a  town  ?  When  coUeotiona 
have  reached  a  certain  extent  and  importance,  instead  of  being  united 
they  ousht  to  be  more  special  and  simplified.  Some  superficial  minds 
may  find  it  very  advantageous  to  go  from  the  marbles  of  Phidias  to 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  works  of  nature  to  those 
of  human  genius ;  but  for  serious  studies  and  for  large  investigations 
this  fluttering  here  and  there  is  of  no  use,  and  this  union  interferes 
with  the  natural  development  and  the  good  management  of  the  coUeo- 
tions.** 

The  Government,  in  the  Minute  before  referred  to,  folly 
confirms  this  view.     Their  argument  is 

'  Not  whether  a  limited  increase  of  accommodation  shall  once  more  be 
provided,  but  whether  reason  and  convenience  recommend  or  permit 
the  continued  union  of  the  collections  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that 
indefinite  extension  of  the  buildings  which  such  union  so  prolonged 
must  entail. 

'  The  site  of  the  Museum  is,  on  the  whole,  admitted  to  have  excel- 
lently Borvod  its  purpose,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  the 
opinions  that  in  a  city  of  3,000,000  inhabitants,  rapidly  increasing, 
and  stretching  outwards  from  year  to  year,  it  con  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  population  that  all  tho  extended  and  multifiirious  col- 
lections represented  in  the  main  by  the  three  names  of  the  Library, 
the  Natural  History,  and  the  Antiquities,  should  continue  without 
limit  of  time  to  be  concentrated  and  combined  on  a  single  spot. 

'  My  Lords  say  without  limit  of  time,  because  they  fool  that  the 
question  of  separation,  difficult  as  it  is  to  settle  now,  ^vill  mth  the 
lapse  of  years  become  moro  and  more  embarrassing,  and  that  its  post- 
ponement now  would  be  in  practice  its  indefinite  postponement. 

'  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  any  question  of  ex- 
pense, the  principle  of  severance,  if  the  time  and  mode  be  well  chosen, 
18  recommended  by  convenience. 

*  *  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  British  Miuenm,'  i860,  p.  11. 
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'  It  ia,  ludued,  of  gi'ent  importance  that  auy  aito  wliich  may  be  chosou 
f<jT  uiy  port  of  the  collections  sLould  be  eiisily  accessible. 

'  Were  the  iiitemal  cwmmmiiciktioua  of  the  mutropoliB  in  a  stationary 
condition,  it  migbt  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  site  of  adequato  capability 
MS  to  extent,  which  should  at  the  auine  time  be  equally  occciiaiblQ  to 
the  mass  of  the  population  as  the  British  Museum.  But,  on  the  cou- 
truy,  those  communications  are  felt  to  be  so  imperfect  as  to  reqitii'o 
great  eETortato  bo  made  for  an  iacreoso  of  facilities,  and  it  appears  most 
probable  that  that  increase  will  follow  for  the  most  part  the  direction 
uf  the  leading  through  traffic. 

*  la  these  circumstances,  it  may  happen  that  the  spots  which  may  be 
liLtuated  ou  those  loading  lines  may  be  oven  more  accessible,  ei^cept  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  iiumodiato  neighbourhoods,  than  any  spot  not 
npon  them,  and  thus,  it  is  pos^>ible,  than  tho  Museum  itself.'' 

After  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  other  objections  to  on 
institution  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  such  as  the  physical  fatigue 
inseparable  from  the  great  distances  to  be  traversed,  and  the 
congestion  of  mind,  io  the  ordinary  visitor,  which  accrues  from 
too  great  a  variety  of  claims  upon  his  attention.  Wc  agree  with 
Mr.  Panizr.i  that  '  the  general  public  who  visit  such  collections 
are  bewildered  by  the  quantity  of  objects  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other,'  and  that  such  a  combination  induces,  at 
best,  but  a  barren  excitement  which  is  unprofitable  to  the  visitor, 
and  no  compliment  to  the  Museum.  Further,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  vast  accumulations  become  unmanageable, 
and  cannot  be  thoroughly  attended  to.  We  may  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  the  Louvre  (though  all  its  multifarious  contents  come  under 
the  category  of  art)  is  a  standing  example  of  the  manageable- 
neu  of  an  enormous  and  completely-filled  building.  But  this  is 
answered  by  a  fact  which  strengthens  our  very  argument,  namely, 
that  the  collections  of  the  Louvre  are  only  accessible  to  the  Paris 
public  by  turns — some  being  closed  whilst  others  are  open.  Such 
aa  arrangement,  however,  would  never  do  for  England,  We  may 
be,  or  hare  been,  famous  for  respecting  laws,  but  we  hate 
T^nlations.  '1  thinlt  the  public  would  be  extremely  dissatisfied, 
if,  when  they  came  to  the  Museum,  they  were  told,  you  may  go 
upstairs  and  look  at  the  buttcrdics,  but  you  must  not  go  and  look 
at  the  marbles.' t  Better,  therefore,  two  or  more  institutions 
open  to  the  public  every  customary  day,  than  one  monster  of 
which  only  half  could  be  shown  at  a  time. 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  approximate  calculations  or  details 
of  expense.  Everybody  knows  that  the  purchase  of  land  to  the 
extent  of  several  acres  in  the  heart  of  Bloousbury,  including  the 
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leases  of  excellent  dwelling-houses  and  the  absorption  of  the  site  of 
whole  streets  and  of  part  of  a  great  square,  must  entail  an  enormous 
outlay ;  whether  comparatively  cheaper  or  dearer  than  a  site  of 
the  same  amount  at  South  Kensington,  is  now  fortunately  psst 
fighting  about,  since  the  completed  purchase  of  the  ground  in 
that  locality  shuts  that  absurdly  disputed  question  out  of  <M>urt. 
That  those  who  have  the  control  of  public  money  should  matoxelj 
weigh  the  question  of  expense,  is  their  bounden  duty ;  but  in 
this  case  they  are  not  invited  to  consider  whether  there  should 
be  any  outlay  at  all,  for  they,  as  much  as  the  public  in  general, 
know  that  the  time  for  canvassing  that  question  is  long  past.  It 
is  a  very  anomalous  compromise  meanwhile  to  insist  upon 
ruining  a  nation's  property  under  the  notion  of  sparing  the 
nation's  purse.  The  question  of  expense  is,  therefore,  only  rela- 
tive, when  we  start  with  the  necessity  that  it  must  to  some  extent 
be  incurred.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  purchase 
and  clearance  of  several  acres  in  so  populous  a  quarter  as  that  in 
contiguity  to  the  Museum  would  exceed  by  a  very  large  sum  the 
value  of  a  similar  area  and  preparation  at  South  Kensington. 
It  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  any  buildings  con- 
tinuing the  design  and  material  of  the  British  Museum  must  be 
erected  at  a  great  cost.  No  cheap,  ornamental,  and  withal  solid 
contrivances  in  tcrra-cotta,  estimated  at  a  shilling  the  square 
foot,  as  at  Kensington — no  modem  application  of  iron,  glass,  and 
zinc — will  serve  in  Bloomsbury. 

And  here  we  must  remember  that  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  emigration  or  not  has  been  virtually  set  aside  by  the 
fact  that  emigration  has  taken  place  already.  The  binders  and 
their  books  had  to  go  across  the  way.  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the 
keeper  of  the  minerals,  and  his  laboratory  are  located  in  a  house- 
in  Great  Russell  Street  Mr.  Christy's  valuable  collection  is 
lodged  bodily  in  a  house  in  Victoria-street.  Both  in  fact  and 
in  principle,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  removing  something 
is  established.  As  regards  the  question  which  principal  inmate 
should  vacate,  we  must  scan  not  any  imaginary  rival  value — for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  all  are  valuable  alike — but  the  relative 
benefit  or  loss  in  going  or  staying. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  ^  glory '  of  combining  under  one 
roof,  *  alongside  of  what  God  has  made,  all  that  man  has  made,' 
would,  on  consideration,  be  found  illusory,  and  the  Videa'of 
extending  the  Museum  interminably,  ridiculous,  the  next  question 
is,  what  portion  of  the  present  contents  should  be  invited  to 
emigrate  ?  These  contents  may  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms : 
the  products  of  Nature  aud  the  works  of  Man.  These  again 
ito  tfaiee  principal  classes :  the  Library,  the  Natural  History, 

and 


and  the  Antiquities.  Under  llie  head  of  Natural  History  is 
comprised  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany.  Under 
that  of  Antiquities,  the  art  and  handicraft  of  all  races  and  times 
-—sculpture,  inscribed  monuments,  vases,  coins,  medals,  gems, 
mummies,  manuscripts,  prints,  drawings,  iSlc.  &.c.  Ethnography, 
as  the  work  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  a  kind  of  hybrid 
which  either  party  might  claim,  hut  which  both  are  most  amiably 
willing  to  give  up.  The  Library  belongs  to  both  parties — to 
Nature  and  to  Art — but,  being  itself  the  work  of  man,  it  greatly 
swells  the  preponderance  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Museum,  and 
proportionately  increases  its  claim  for  rciaining  possession.  Come 
what  may,  tlie  Library  is  a  fixture. 

In  this  great  fixture,  therefore,  we  recognise  a  kind  of  arbi- 
trator on  the  point  in  dispute,  namely,  whether  IVatural  History 
should  go  and  Antiquities  stay,  or  Antiquities  go  and  Natural 
History  stay.  Whichever  of  these  tnost  needs  the  Library  must 
be  reasonably  considered  as  most  entitled  to  remain  in  immediate 
ccntiguity  with  it.  Mr.  Panizzi's  arguments  on  this  head,  how- 
ever lucid  and  convincing  to  ourselves,  have,  we  understand, 
been  looked  upon  as  overstrained.  The  reasoning  of  this  gentle- 
man is  that  the  antiquities  now  in  the  British  Museum,  pnrtaking 
as  they  do  equally  of  art  and  history,  are  considerably  more  en 
rapport  with  a  great  general  library  than  the  collections  of 
natural  history  ;  books  on  science,  such  as  the  present  age  consults, 
being  special,  lat«r,  and  fewer.  And  if  this  reasoning  be  brought 
into  doubt,  it  is  probably  owing  to  a  very  inadequate  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  tlie  real  value  and  extent  of  our 
antiquities,  even  under  the  head  of  sculpture  alone.  In  deciding 
such  a  question  as  this,  whether  Art  or  Nature  should  vacate  the 
great  national  Storehouse,  it  is  sn  important  to  know  how  facts 
really  stand  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the 
character  of  our  great  monumental  collections,  considered  in 
themselves,  and  also  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent, 

The  truth  is,  that  to  assert  that  the  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures at  the  British  Museum  is  superior  to  that  of  any  one  Con- 
tinental museum  is  to  bestow  on  it  very  inadequate  praise  ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  historical  interest,  and  perhaps  in  mere 
market  value,  it  surpasses  all  the  public  and  private  sculpture- 
galleries  in  Europe  taken  together.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
while  the  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  of  Italy,  France,  and 
othtn:  European  capitals  arc  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Rome, 
or  from  provinces  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  inferior  and  secondary  sources  of  ancient  art — the 
British  Museum  has  been  mainly  fed  from  the  fountain-head  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Assyria.     In  the  present  condition  of  our 
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national  collection  the  historical  sequence  of  these  early  sculp- 
tures is  so  little  demonstrated — indeed,  is  so  dislocated  and  inter- 
rupted— as  greatly  to  impair  the  impression  which  the  mere 
aspect  of  such  a  series  ought  to  convey  to  the  public  mind. 

It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  here  to  pass  briefly  in  review  this 
great  host  of  monuments  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  in  the  long 
series  of  statues  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  that  we  must  look  for 
the  earliest  examples  of  ancient  sculpture.  This  series  €X>iii- 
mences  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
limits  of  Egyptian  chronology  backwards,  certainly  precedes  by 
many  centuries  the  invasion  by  Cambyses,  B.C.  525.  Starting 
from  this  remote  period,  we  may  trace  the  history  of  Egyptian 
art  downwards  till  the  period  of  its  decline,  just  before  the 
Persian  conquest 

Next  in  order  come  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  the  latest  of 
which  probably  is  not  more  modern  than  b.c.  630,  and  for  the 
earliest  of  which  a  much  higher  antiquity  is  claimed  by  the 
interpreters  of  cuneiform  writing.  Then  come  the  earliest 
examples  of  Greek  art:  the  statues  from  the  Sacred  Way  at 
Branchidse,  the  Harpy  tomb  in  the  Lycian-room,  the  draped 
female  figure  from  Khamnus,  and  the  small  Apollo  in  the 
Phigalian  Room  ;  all  of  which  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
various  casts  of  early  sculptures  from  Athens  and  Sicily  scat- 
tered about  the  galleries.  The  casts  of  the  ^ginetan  sculptures 
in  the  Phigalian  Room  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Archaic  period  and  the  school  of  Phidias,  as  represented  by 
the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  in  the  two  Elgin-rooms.  Other 
works  from  the  same  school  are  the  friezes  from  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Phigalia,  and  from  the  temple  of  the 
Wingless  Victory  at  Athens ;  while  the  Discobolus  and  the 
Diadumenos  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  art  of  the  two 
celebrated  contemporaries  of  Phidias — Myron  and  Polycletus — 
so  far  as  copies  can  represent  originals.  The  colossal  lion  which 
once  crowned  a  tomb  on  a  promontory  near  Cnidus,  and  which 
is  now  crowded  into  a  comer  of  a  shed  under  the  portico,  has 
been  connected  with  the  naval  victory  of  Conon,  B.C.  394.  If 
this  supposition,  which  seems  highly  probable,  be  admitted,  it 
would  be  an  example  of  sculpture  intermediate  between  the 
school  of  Phidias  and  the  later  Athenian  school  represented  by 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  The  characteristics  of  this  later  school 
were  suddenly  revealed  to  us  by  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Newton 
of  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  in  1857,  a  discovery  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Lord  Elgin.     To  the  age  of  Scopas,  or  to  the 

iDoli  immediately  succeeding  him,  may  likewise  be  attributed 
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the  statue  of  Bacchus  from  the  Choragic  munuiofnt  of  Thra- 
syilua  in  the  second  Elgin-room  ;  the  beautiful  seated  figure 
of  Demeler,  and  other  sculptures  from  Cnidus,  the  noble  head  of 
^sculapius  recently  acquired  from  the  Blacaa  Collection,  the 
frieze  from  the  Choragic  monurnent  of  Lj'sikrates,  and  the 
colossal  lion  from  the  battle-field  of  Cliseroneia  (of  which  two 
latter  monuments  the  British  Museum  only  possesses  casts);  not 
to  mention  the  varied  and  interesting  colleiljon  of  sculptures 
which  Lave  been  acquired  by  Sir  C.  Fellowea,  Mr,  Newton,  and 
other  travellers  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Lycia, 
ajid  from  the  Greek  islands.  The  date  of  most  of  these  sculp> 
lures  falls  probably  between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Augustan  age. 

We  have  now  presented  in  historical  succession  the  sculptures 
•)f  tlie  British  Museum  down  to  the  Roman  period.  This  last 
period,  as  is  but  natural,  is  not  so  fully  represented  here  as  in  the 
museums  of  Italy.  It  is  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence,  that  we  find  the  finest  examples  of  Roman 
«rt.  In  the  other  European  museums  we  have  for  the  most  part 
a  mass  of  mutilated  and  maltreated  statues,  made  up  for  the 
market  by  restorations  generally  111  executed,  and  often  founded 
on  a  total  misconception  of  the  original  motive. 

The  Roman  collection  in  the  British  Museum  was  formed 
principally  by  Mr.  Townley  at  the  close  of  the  last  centurj'. 
Favoured  by  exceptional  circumstances,  and  guided  by  a  very 
fine  taste,  he  managed  to  export  from  Rome  a  small  but  choice 
series  of  statues  and  busts,  among  which  the  exquisite  female 
head  misnamed  Clytia,  the  Homer,  and  the  Venus,  enjoy  a  just 
celebrity.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Townley  Gallery  the 
Museum  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  Mercury,  the  eques- 
trian  figure,  and  other  statues  from  the  Farnese  Collection,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  a  whole  museum  of  statues  at  Cyrene,  of 
which  the  Apollo  Citharcedus  and  the  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius 
would  take  high  rank  even  tn  the  Vatican. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  collection  of  ancient  sculptures  in 
the  National  Museum,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  what  are  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  this  collection,  and  in  what  points  we  may  claim  for  it 
»o  great  a  superiority  to  the  other  European  museums.  These 
points  are — 

1,  Our  own  is  the  only  collection  where  the  two  great  schools 
of  Athenian  sculpture — the  earlier  school  of  Phidias  and  the 
later  school  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles — can  be  properly  studied 
in  a  series  of  original  monumental  works. 

2.  In  no  other  museum   are   the  great  races  of  the  ancient 
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world,  b)'  wboDi  art  was  siicressivclv  developed — that  is  to  say, 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  —  represented  in 
sucli  just  relative  proportions. 

Much  might  be  said  also  of  those  collections — vases,  bronze^, 
coins,  terra  cottas,  ice. — which,  taken  conjointly  with  our  Sculp- 
ture, may  be  considered  to  liave  developed  the  science  of  Arclum- 
logy.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  Continental  works  connected 
with  this  comparatively  modem  study,  is  aware  of  the  perpetual 
reference  to  our  British  Museum  treasures  as  to  the  highest 
existing  school.  What  the  Villa  Albani  was  to  VVinckelmann,  the 
British  Museum  is  now  to  all  pursuing  archfeolngical  reaeai^es. 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  poiot  out  that  there  is  no  study  in  the  world 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  ramifies  so  widely  and  intricately  amon^ 
many  other  forms  of  knowledge,  dead  and  living  ;  none,  there- 
fore, to  which  a  library  such  as  that  in  the  British  Museum  is  so 
essential.  Thus  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  antiquities 
assert  a  dependence  upon  the  books  from  which  natural  histoi — 
is  comparatively  exempt. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  sculptures.  One  consequent 
of  their  vast  importance  is  of  a  material  kind,  though  not 
less  cogent  where  removals  are  contemplated.  Adequate 
chlncry  and  skilled  labour  may  transport  vast  masses  of  graoit 
or  marble  with  safety,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so 
out  enormous  expense.  The  cost  of  moving  the  Rhameses'  bead 
merely  from  one  part  of  the  Egyptian  Saloon  lu  where  it  nov 
stands,  including  the  building  of  a  solid  block  of  masonry  beneadt, 
amounted  to  1!)5A  The  danger  also  of  moving  marbles  con- 
sisting of  many  fragments  is  great,  the  vibration  tending  to 
disjoint  them.  The  statue  of  the  ill-used  Mausolus,  for  instance, 
consists  of  sixty-two  pieces,  and  when,  therefore,  taken  down  and 
set  up  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  for  the  last  time.  There  m 
no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  of  the  sculptures  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  historical  sequence  and  facility  of  survey; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  nothil 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  will  be  attempled.  W! 
shall  say  how  far  the  best  possible  arrangements  by  scholan,' 
artists,  and  archa-ologists,  could  be  linal,  when  new  links  may  be 
unearthed  for  which  no  space  in  the  chain  has  been  provided. 
As  in  a  game  of  patience,  the  fresh  turned  up  card  may  refuse  to 
fit  on  any  previously  laid  out.  But  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
among  the  practicable  changes  may  be  included  such  modilica- 
tions  of  the  Elgin-rooms  as  may  give  greater  height  and  distance 
to  the  range  of  pcdimental  sculpture,  and  also  permit  the  frieze 
of  the  Pannthenaic  procession  to  be  seen  in  its  original  con* 
tinuity.    For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  som« 
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nf  the  slabs  have  only  been  seen  detached  from  their  comjviTuoDS, 
and  lying  about  on  the  floor,  A  plan  to  throw  the  first  and 
second  ElgiD-saloons  into  one  would  embrace  these  two  changes, 
and  infinitely  ennoble  the  effect  of  these  incomparable  objects, 

We  bare  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  sculpture  party  the  more 
carefully  because,  in  the  unbecoming  haphazard  way  in  which 
such  subjects  are  treated  in  our  National  Assembly,  there  is  a 
liability  to  the  last,  that  some  turn  of  the  legislative  dice  may 
exchange  the  better  plan  for  the  worse ;  leaving  future  genera- 
tions to  wonder  how  certain  acts  could  ever  have  been  passed, 
Eren  at  this  time,  by  one  of  those  processes  in  our  Government 
which  are  more  matters  of  carelessness  than  treachery,  we  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  designs  for  the  new  National  Gallery  have 
been  made  to  include  space  for  antique  sculpture,  which  points  to 
ao  intention  of  breaking  up  the  sculptural  series  in  the  Museum. 
We  had  been  almost  tempted  to  say  that  any  decision,  where  all 
are  so  weary  of  delay,  would  be  better  than  none ;  but,  when  we 
consider  the  decision  that  our  representatives  arrived  at  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy,  by 
which,  as  now  irrevocably  fixed,  each  is  adjudged  the  very  site 
which  would  have  best  suited  the  other,  and  that  at  an  enormous 
extra  outlay  to  each,  we  revoke  that  sentiment 

One  test  of  the  argumenis  for  retaining  the  antiquities  undis- 
turbed is  to  apply  the  same  arguments  in  the  opjwsite  sense  to 
the  natural  history ;  and  here  they  will  be  found  to  do  duty  both 
ways.  If  we  look  at  the  expense  of  removal,  it  sinks  to  hundreds 
for  the  natural  history,'  where  it  mounts  to  thousands  for  the 
sculptures.  If  we  examine  the  question  of  injury  where  they 
now  are,  the  antiquities  are  taking  comparatively  none,  the 
natural  history  very  great.  If  the  class  of  building  necessary 
for  their  respective  accommodation  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  sculptures  require  the  costliness  of  a  massive  strength,  quite 
superfluous  for  zoology  and  osteology.  Further,  should  any 
destruction  in  moving  occur,  certain  objects  in  art  are  finite 
in  number,  while  a  large  proportion  of  stuffed  animals  may  be  re- 
placed— have  perished,  been  destroyed,  and  been  replaced  before, 
and,  as  years  roll  on,  must  be  replaced  again. 

It  is  patent  to  all  at  all  conversant  with  the  statistics  of  the 
Moseum,  ihal  none  of  its  departments  suffer  so  severely,  and  arc 
■o  inadequately  exhibited  as  that  of  natural  history,  !l  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody  can  be  so  interested  in  changing 
their  quarters  as  they  themselves  are.     Mr,  Panizzi  was  taunted 
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more  ihan  tan  years  ago  with  n  deilre  of  'dirowlng  tbem  out.' 
His  answer  is  more  applicable  now  than  ever : — 

•I  wotUii  not  throw  thorn  out ;  but  I  believe  it  would  bo  for  ths 
good  of  tbe  natnral  sciencee  that  thoro  tibonld  be  an  appropriate 
bnilding  erected  for  them,  with  plentj  of  apace  and  plenty  of  acoom- 
raodadon.  It  bas  been  said  that  I  do  not  attooh  ItnpoFtiuice  enongh 
to  natural  history.  I  do  attoeh  great  importance  to  it;  it  is  because 
I  attach  great  importance  to  it  that  I  suggest,  for  the  soke  of  soionoo, 
that  the  natural  history  collections  should  be  removed  hence  ...  at 
tho  present  moment  tho  officers  of  tbe  natural  history  department 
have  strongly  represented  to  the  Trustees  tbat  they  cannot  exhibit 
what  they  have ;  that  they  cannot  increase  tho  collection  ;  that  the 
collection  which  tbey  have  is  not  of  tbe  public  use,  and  of  tho  advan- 
tage to  Bcienoo  which  it  ia  capable  of  l>eing,  because  they  have  no 
room.  I  can  assnre  the  Commissioners  that  W!int  of  room  is  pressed 
on  tho  Trustees  more  by  the  naturalists  than  by  any  one  else  . . .  Depend 
upon  it  neither  the  Antiquities,  uor  tho  Library,  nor  the  Katural 
History  will  thriTe  as  they  ought  so  long  as  ihey  ore  together.'  • 

It  ia  needless  to  reviFe  the  discussion  whether  Professor  Owen 
requires  five  acres  for  the  natural  history  collections,  or  can  do 
with  less.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  knows  hesL  But  thoifl 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  improvement  of  mind  and  mannen 
derived  bv  the  lower  classes  from  such  exhibitionB  are  especially 
bound  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  ihe  cry  of  raising; 
the  British  workman  by  such  agencies  be  a  sincere  thing  and 
not  mere  claptrap,  then  by  all  means  carry  such  agencies  out  to 
their  consistent  conclusions.  There  is  sometliing,  however,  in 
the  reiteration  with  which  the  Committee  of  1860  dwell  on  tha 
popularity  of  tbe  stulfed  animals,  and  especially  of  the  birds  with 
bright  plumage,  with  the  more  numerous  class  of  visitors  to  the 
British  Museum, — which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they  realljr 
consider  that  fad  to  be  a  proof  of  intelligence  or  the  reverse.  When 
M.P.s,  deliberating  on  an  important  national  subject,  arc  so  faceo 
tious  as  to  quote  M.  de  Verneuil's  letter,  we  are  not  bound  to  know 
when  tbey  are  in  earnest.  Admitting,  however,  that  they  are  so  in 
this  instance,  then  how  can  they  hesitate  to  make  this  class  of 
popular  pleasure  more  attractive  still?  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
ilelightful  little  book  t — one  of  the  few  fruits  of  this  barren  con- 
Ilict — dwells  on  the  fact  that  a  Museum,  destined  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  and  afford  them  subjects  of  rational  coit- 
templation,  ought  to  exhibit  the  maximum  of  tbe  dimensions  of 
a  class  of  animals  peculiar  for  its  bulk,     '  The  largest  specimen 
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of  the  whale  that  can  be  procured  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  a 
national  museum.'  Who  is  there  among;  ua,  high  or  low,  old  or 
young,  who  will  not  subscribe  to  this?  The  whale  is  an  'idea' 
all  would  be  curious  to  verify.  And  our  great  Northern  whale 
U  threatened  with  a  more  stimulating  prestige  still,  from  the  pro- 
bability of  its  extinction  at  no  remote  period.  Vet,  by  the  oddest 
of  compromises,  those  who  are  all  for  gratifying  the  taste  of  the 
people  for  stuffed  beasts,  are  the  first  to  grudge  the  necessary 
■pace  for  exhibiting  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  animal  creation. 
It  is  strange  but  true  that  while  a  skeleton  of  a  whale,  more 
than  60  feet  long,  lies  successfully  concealed  in  the  raults 
below,  the  only  representative  of  the  order  Cetacea  exhibited 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a  little  porpoise,  hung  up  on  high 
on  the  walls.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  larger  classes  of 
elephants;  all  we  can  afford  to  admit  are  babies  of  a  few  weeks 
old,  which  take  very  little  room  !  Are  these  the  farts  which  result 
Dnm  a  sincere  bclUf  in  the  pleasure  and  improvement  derived 
by  the  lower  orders  from  the  contemplation  of  natural  history  ? 

As  regards  specimens  of  extinct  animals,  Professor  Owen 
obKires :  '  It  is  the  common  experience  of  officers  of  National 
Museums  that  no  specimens  of  natural  history  so  much  excite 
the  interest  and  wonder  of  the  public,  so  sensibly  gratify  their 
curiosity,  are  the  subjects  of  such  prolonged  and  profound  con- 
templation as  these  reconstructed  skeletons  of  large  extinct 
animals.'  •  Vet  it  is  precisely  the  largest  and  most  marvellous 
of  these  monsters  that  have,  owing  to  want  of  space,  been 
refuted  by  the  British  Museum,  namely,  two  almost  entire 
skeletons  of  the  curious  extinct  whale  called  the  Zeuglndon, 
which,  when  declined  here,  were  gladly  purchased  by  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin. 

And  among  such  marvels  of  nature  are  some  which  appeal  to 
the  comprehension  not  only  of  the  sharp  Londoner,  but  to  that 
of  the  merest  country  bumpkin  ;  for  instance,  the  specimens  of 
extinct  oxen — 'double  the  size  of  the  largest  bovine  animal  that 
now  exists' — calculated  to  stimulate  the  dormant  brain  of  the 
veriest  Hodge  that  ever  stumped  into  the  Museum  on  hobnails. 

The  more  anxious  therefore  the  Commissioners  of  1860  are  to 
impress  on  the  world  the  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  the 
Natural  History,  the  more  thoroughly  do  they  remove  any  scruples 
U  to  a  step  which  will  relieve  the  over-burdened  Institution  in 
the  same  degree  as  it  will  benefit  that  department.  fVe  do  not 
lay  that  these  collections  are  more  popular  than  all  others  in  the 
building,  for  as  far  as  an  approximate  calculation  of  visitors  could 
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be  iD&dc,  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  figures ;  vet,  doubtlesi,.! 
it  ail  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  clas*  of  visitors,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sympnthies  of  uneducated  minds  ore  more^l 
attracted  by  the  wonders  of  the  animal  creation  than  by  anjrf 
forms  of  art  and  archfeology.  It  is  for  their  interest,  therefore,a 
that  this  department  should  be  as  soon  as  practicable  exhibited! 
to  them  under  every  advantage  tliat  a  building  erected  eipresslj  I 
for  it  can  command.  1 

For  wc  assign  not  the  slightest  importance  to  a  plea,  barely 
tenable  in  1857,  and  utterly   untenable   now,  namely,  that  the 
removal  of  these  collections  from  their  present  position  '  would 
excite  the  strongest  dissatisfaction  both  among  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  the  visitors  from  the  country,'   It  is  a  fact  established 
by  most  interesting  statistical  evidence  before  the  Commission,* 
that  the  working  classes  as  a  rule,  prefer,  if  possible,  to  combine 
a  little  fresh  air  with  some  interesting  sight ;  and  that  it  ts  their 
iucR'asing  tendency  to  go  far,  rather  than  near,  for  iheir  holiday 
pleasure.     When  the  railway  to  Hampton  Court  was  first  opened, 
the  visitors  to  the  British  Museum  declined  in  one  year  by  more 
than  55,000.     Indeed  the  truth  is,  the  number  of  visitors  tftj 
Bloomsbury,  though  still  so   great,  has  fallen  off  in  the  s 
proportion  that  those  to  Kcw  Gardens,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  I 
point,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  have  increased.     It  ia>l 
within  the  memory  of  llvin);  man  that  the  British  Museum  was  1 
as  much  in  the  suburbs  of  London  as  Kensington  now  is.     And  f 
when  the  population  of  a  district  has  so  augmented,  and  that  I 
with  a  due   proportion  of  the  working   classes  at  the  new  61,  f 
franchise,  as  to  be  raised  tn  the  dignity  of  a  borough,  as  Brompton|| 
and  Kensington  now  are,  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  their  being  oat  of  1 
the  way.     Wherever  we  place  the  new  Institution  it  must  be  far 
from  something,  though  not  necessarily  inaccessible  even  from 
the  furthest  cast  of  London ;  for,  by  the  time  a  suitable  building 
can  be  erected  for  the  Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
will  have  brought  the  most  remote  parts  of  thL>  metropolis  and  J 
Kensington  within  cheap  and  easy  distance  of  each  other.  I 

Other  objections  strongly  urged  by  the  Committee,  such  as  the  m 
expense  of  a  separate  staff,  and  the  necessity  of  a  special  library^  f 
will  be  found  on  inspection  equally  to  melt  into  thin  air.  ThvJ 
espeose  of  staff  would  be  an  objection  to  increase  uf  space^  but  J 
not  to  change  of  locality.  If  the  natural  history  department  is  tU  I 
be  put  on  a  decorous  footing  a  proportionate  increase  of  staffl 
must  follow  ;  but  these  bipeds  will  not  cost  the  natiou  more  at  U 
Kensington  than    in  Bloomsbury.     As    to    the    special    library  ^ 
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required,  that  difficulty  w4Il  be  met  lialf  way,  if,  as  presumed, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Library  accompany  the  nalural  sciences 
.^rheaever  they  migrate.  A  further  purchase,  it  is  true,  of 
necessary  works,  which  already  exist  in  the  great  Museum 
Library,  must  be  made  ;  we  are  not  aware,  however,  that  any 
objection  has  been  ever  raised  to  the  valuable  duplicate  library 
formed  at  South  Kensington,  including  illustrated  works  on 
art  fuliy  as  expensive  as  those  required  for  the  purposes  of 
science. 

Another  point  which  has  been  kept  so  studiously  in  the  back- 
ground throughout  all  these  investigations,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  how  much  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  vulgar  prejudices 
which  have  distorted  and  delayed  this  question,  is  that  of  the 
management.  There  has  been  no  need  for  us  to  approach  this 
topic  ;  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  however  attacked, 
need  no  defence.  But  we  trace  with  regret  this  prejudice  in 
the  otherwise  judicious  and  equitable  pages  of  M.  de  Triqueti's 
'TroisMusees.'  As  a  foreigner  this  gentleman  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand  a  phase  of  our  social  system,  which,  both  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  of  certain  trusts,  enlists  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  a  class  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  which  the 
absence  of  the  habit  of  self-government  has  failed  to  rear  else- 
where. But  he  is  strangely  blind  to  the  contradictions  involved 
in  his  own  statements.  What  can  be  said  of  a  writer  who 
eothusiastically  lauds  the  objects  acquired  in  a  certain  Institution, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  acquired,  the  admirable  choice  of 
the  curators,  the  enlightened  liberality  with  which  the  admini- 
stration welcomes  a  new  and  good  idea,  which  he  more  especially 
signalises  as  'a  marvellous  fact — a  rara  nvia  in  terra' — who  in 
■hurt  sees  nothing  in  the  workings  and  results  of  this  Institution 
that  he  docs  not  vainly  covet  for  his  own  country, — and  who  yet 
in  the  same  breath  indulges  in  the  most  inconsequent  tirades 
sgainst  the  system  which  has  brought  forth  such  enviable  fruits  ? 
What  we  shall  say  is,  that  as  regards  the  results,  he  has  exerted 
his  own  excellent  judgment ;  as  regards  the  system,  he  has  been 
crammed  by  another.  This  is  the  more  unreasoning  on  his  part, 
for  his  very  comparisons  with  the  mode  of  conducting  such 
Batters  in  France  show  how  little,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
gained  by  our  adoption  of  it.  Not  that  we  join  conclusions 
with  him  on  this  point.  The  experiment  of  responsible  director- 
ship over  special  institutions  has  been  vindicated  here  by  such 
precedents  as  the  conduct  of  the  Kew  Gardens  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hooker,  and  of  the  National  Gallery  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
system  will  be  the  most  desirable  for  the  new  National  Museum 
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of  Natural  History,  and  os  little  tloubt  that  the  Trustees  of  i 
British  Museum  will  be  foremost  to  approve  it. 

We  have  now,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  endearoared  I 
enlighten  our  readers  ai  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  gni 
National  Depository  up  to  ibia  date.  Relying,  however,  on  tt 
distinct  pledge,  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  close  of  In 
summer,  that  be  would  bring  forward  a  measure  for  proridin 
additional  space  for  the  British  Museum,  we  confidently  ■ 
pate  that  the  Session  of  1868  will  see  this  question  bruughtl 
an  issue  in  that  spirit  of  judicious  and  liberal  appreciatioi 
to  which  it  is  GO  eminently  entitled.  Without  presuming  t 
suggest  any  precise  course  of  legislation,  we  would  submit  tl 
there  are  three  main  points  to  be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  hati 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

1.  The  land  purchased  by  the  Government  at  South  Keniin 
ton,  in   1863,    is   amply  sufficient  for  a   Museum    of   Nal 
History,  even  on  the  large  scale  required  by  Professor  Owen. 

2.  The  removal  of  tbe  natural  history  from  the  British  Muaeui 
would  provide  ample  accommodation  for  such  antiquities  a 
be  exhibited   to  most  advantage  on  the  upper  floor;  as  well  Ij 
for  tbe  much  straitened  department  of  prints  and  drawings, 

3.  Sufficient  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sculpture 
including  the  release  of  Mausolus  and  his  fellow  captives — a 
for  other  purposes,  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  Britid 
Museum  site  still  unenclosed.  Those  of  our  readers  who  nu 
desire  to  satisfy  themselves  that  such  available  space  exists,  1 
refer  to  Mr.  Panivzl's  very  comprehensive  Report  in  the  RetU 
of  1862,  and  to  the  admirably  careful  plans  which  aceompanyil 
These  plans  show  how  the  new  galleries  can  be  dove-tailed  iol 
tbe  old  ones,  so  as  to  facilitate  that  chronological  anangement  A 
our  great  sculptural  series  which  is  desirable  ;  and  also  to  afibij 
that  margin  of  space  around  certain  monumente,  without  whid 
no  just  idea  of  their  magnitude  and  grandeur  can  be  obtained 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  admit  visitors  to  stand  beneath  the  si 
of  a  colossal  lion,  or  a  gigantic  skeleton,  they  must  have  room  ll 
go  back  from  such  objects,  and  view  them  at  the  distance  la 
which  their  size  is  calculated. 

And  before  closing  this  subject  we  may  be  permitted  B 
advert  more  particularly  to  a  distinguished  name  which  is  indil 
solubly  connected  with  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  Dritid 
Museum,  and  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  thi 
article.  Like  a  self-satisfied  people,  as  in  some  respects  we  an 
we  have  been  apt  to  merge  our  pride  in  the  postewioa  < 
Mr.  Panizzi,  as  the  bead  of  tliis  National  Institution,  in  tb 
admiration  of  our  own  good  sense  in  having  placed  him  theittr 
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One  result  of  these  public  Commissions,  one  compensation  for 
their  frequent  fruitlessness,  is  tlie  faithful  record  they  inci- 
dentallj  preserve  of  the  indlvicluallty  of  such  men  as  Mr.  PanizzL 
In  these  answers  before  his  peers,  better  than  in  any  writings, 
speeches,  or  notes  of  conversation,  posterity  will  trace  the  power, 
judgment,  clearness,  fairness,  and  even  the  wit  of  the  great  mag- 
nate of  learning',  who  has  borne  the  Museum  through  stormy 
times  on  his  Atlas-like  shoulders.  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that 
.  he  will  yet  live  to  see  the  separation  of  those  collections,  which, 
in  bis  judgment,  will  thrive  best  apart. 


Abt.  VI. — I.  Human  LongeoUy,  By  James  Easton.  Salisbury, 
1799. 

2.  The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity.  In  4  Vuls.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.     Edinburgh.     1807. 

3.  Armah  of  Health  and  Long  Life.  By  Joseph  Taylor.  London. 
1818. 

4.  Records  of  Longevity.     By  Thomas  Bailey.     Lonilon,"^  1857. 

5.  Long-livers  ;  a  curious  History  of  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  who 
have  lived  several  ages  and  grown  young  again.  By  Eugenius 
Philalethea.     London.     1722. 

6.  Hermippua  Hedivivus ;  or  the  Sage's  Triumph  over  Old  Age 
andthe  Graoe.    Third  Edition.     London.     1771. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Temperance.  By  Lodowick  Cornaro,  a  noble 
gentleman  of  Venij:e.     Faithfully  Englished.     London.     1678. 

IT  is  told  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  that,  when  can- 
vassing Herefordshire  in  1852,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
enquiry  into  the  truth  of  reported  cases  of  longevity.  Thi« 
enquiry  was  so  far  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  that  when  a  Tory 
roter  flatly  declined  to  support  his  candidature,  he  placidly  re- 
sponded, '  I  am  sorry  you  can't  give  me  your  vote,  but  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  whether  any  person  has  died  in  your  parish  at  an 
extraordinary  age.'  The  story  is  characteristic,  and  students  of 
•  Notes  and  Queries'  will  remember  that  the  statesman  of  whom 
it  is  told  contributed  to  that  periodical  several  papers  on  longevity 
and  centenarian! sm — topics  which  have  ever  possessed  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  about  which  there  is  such  a 
dash  of  romance  and  marvel  as  to  malcc  them  peculiarly  lit  game 
for  a  mind  which  is  set  upon  '  stablishing  truth  and  startling 
eiTor.'  It  is  a  pity  that  the  research  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  so  early 
lost  to  his  generation ;  though  he  was,  we  suspect,  on  the  high 
way  to  become  convinced  '  nolens  volons '  that  ttfttc^CTc'isx^^* 
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own  day  flawless  cases  of  female  centeniLrianisin,  although  thfl 
parlsli  registers  ransacked  at  his  instance  had  failed  to  satisfy  him 
as  to  males  of  equal  length  of  years.  We  must  own,  too,  that 
while  sharing  to  the  full  the  national  pride  in  so  remarkable  a 
scholar,  our  reverence  for  his  powers  of  investigation  fails  to  force 
assent  to  one  of  his  arguments  with  regard  to  longevity,  namely, 
that,  because  since  the  Christian  (era  no  person  of  royal  or  noble 
birth  mentioned  in  history  has  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years,  tbere  is  a  presumption  that  human  life,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  reach  that  term.  He  was  wont  to  argue 
tliat,  the  higher  the  rank,  the  greater  would  be  the  care  with  which 
life  would  be  tended,  the  greater  the  chance  of  accuracy  with 
regard  to  dates,  the  more  favourable  in  all  respects  the  conditions 
required  for  length  of  days.  Now,  it  does  not  appear,  either  at  lint 
sight  or  after  a  review  of  the  lucubrations  of  writers  on  longevity, 
that  'gentle  nurture'  has  any  special  title  to  claim  the  largest 
number  of  candidates  for  its  honours.  Exposure  to  weather, 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
cause  of  early  mortality  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  quite  as  fully  established, 
that  however  much  cold  and  hardship  try  the  general  health  up 
to  mid-age,  those  who  hold  out  till  that  period  against  these  gene- 
rally live  long.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  exhaustive  '  Code  of  Health 
and  Longevity,'  Dr.  VVaterhouse,  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cam- 
bridge, New  England,  in  1804,  is  quoted  as  attributing  the  many 
instances  of  longevity  which  his  country  affords  to  the  mediocrity 
of  men's  circumstances.  '  We  are  not,'  he  writes,  '  rich  enough 
to  be  Insurious,  nor  so  distressed  by  poverty  as  to  be  pressed 
prematurely  to  the  grave  ;'■  and  this  re mank,  though  it  points  to 
the  midway  between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  as  the  likeliest 
field  of  long-life,  would  assuredly  exclude  the  heads  that  wear  a 
crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ranks  which  are  entitled,  more  or 
less,  to  stand  near  the  throne.  The  cares  of  stale — the  excite- 
ments  of  politics  or  military  enterprise — the  brainwork  incidental 
to  tangled  jwilicies  and  court  cabals — are  sufliciently  calculated 
to  wear  out  a  very  delicately-constructed  machine,  to  justify  the 
resort  to  other  classes  than  the  highest,  or  even  the  high,  for  the 
discovery  of  cases  of  longevity.  '  It  is  not,'  says  Eastun,  a  well- 
known  collector  of  cases  of  long  life,  '  the  rich  or  great,  not  those 
who  depend  on  medicines,  that  become  old,  but  such  as  usemudi 
exercise,  are  exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  and  whose  food  is  plain  and 
moderate,  as  farmers,  gardeners,  fishermen,  labourers,  soldiers, 
and  such  men  as  perhaps  never  employed  their  thoughts  on  the 
means  used  to  promote  longevity.'  t 

•  '  Sir  John  Sinclair,"  i.  109  ;  cf.  ir,  53!,  &c. 
+  KaitOD,  Introd action,  pp.  xi.  xii. 
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No  doubt  tliere  is  cogency  in  Sir  G.  C,  Lewis's  argument,  that, 
the  lower  the  rank,  the  greater  wiJI  be  the  tendency  to  marvel  at 
reputed  old  age.  Sympathy,  interest,  charity,  will  combine  to  bruit 
about  the  miracle ;  and  among  thi;  illiterate,  who  have  little  of  the 
sceptical  element,  snch  errors  as  arise  out  of  confounding'  parent 
with  child,  or  two  children  of  the  same  family  and  name,  of  whom 
the  second  is  born  after  the  death  of  the  first,  one  with  another, 
will  naturally  pass  undetected  more  frequently  than  in  a  higher 
grade  of  society.  Such  mistakes  nullify  a  fair  sprinkling  of  well- 
promising  cases ;  and  not  a  few,  probably,  arc  referable  to  witless 
ignorance  on  the  one  side,  or  to  witting  mischief  and  waggery  on 
the  other.  The  rustic  will  gape  unsuspectingly  at  the  tombstone 
at  Chave  Prior,  Worcestershire,  which  ascribes  to  an  old  fore- 
father of  the  hamlet  the  goodly  length  of  309  years.  But  the 
record  meant  nothing  patriarchal.  The  Tillage  chiseller,  hazy 
about  numeration,  wished  to  score  39,  and  engraved  30  first  and 
y  afterwards.  In  St.  Leonard's  churchyard,  Shorediteh,  tliere  is 
or  was  a  gravestone,  on  which,  by  a  subsequent  alteration  of  1 
into  2  by  some  wag,  a  buried  worthy  has  the  credit  of  100  more 
years  than  the  hundred  and  seven,  which  his  relatives  attributed 
to  him.  Yet,  allowance  made  for  ignorance  and  credulity,  miB- 
chief  and  exaggeration,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  of  the  very 
many  cases  quoted,  in  which  persons  have  exceeded  a  hundred 
years,  a  tolerable  residuum  will  not  survive  the  sifting-process. 
If  persons  within  our  knowledge  have  reached  ninety-seven  or 
ninety>eight  years,  why  limit  man's  life  to  that  bound,  and  dis- 
credit all  alleged  excesses  of  four,  live,  or  half  a  dozen  years? 
Concede  the  excess  over  the  Psalmist's  figure  of  as  many  years  as 
twenty-sis  or  twenty-eight,  and  what  forbids  us  to  allow  it  to  be 
made  thirty  or  tbirty-five?  The  line  is  drawn  too  tightly.  If 
we  credit  the  extension  of  man's  years  to  within  three  or  fonr 
^ort  of  a  hundred,  the  upholders  of  man's  longevity  under 
favourable  conditions  have  gained  a  large  admission,  and  can 
afford  to  allow  a  rebate  or  discount  upon  their  occasionally  much 
lar^r  figures. 

And  that  such  an  extension  of  man's  term  of  days  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  analogies  of  brute  life  the  researches  of 
Buflbn  and  Haller  have  gone  far  to  show.  The  former  held  that 
'  the  man  who  did  not  die  of  accidental  causes  reached,  every- 
where, the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  ;'  and  the  physiologist 
agrees  in  substance  with  the  naturalist.  The  calculation  of 
BufTon  was  based  on  the  proportion  which  duration  of  life  bears, 
in  all  animals,  to  duration  of  years  of  growth.  A  dog  attains 
full  growth  in  two  years,  which  he  can  multiply  by  five  or  six 
in  his  term  of  life.     The  horse,  full  grown  at  fonr  years,  can 
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to  A^  '  ciimMTtaic ' — vLich  accoffdiar  u»  the  Gnds 
4i.  ^^rjFC'uks  zo  M.-Fiocims  70.  and  accadme  to  dtt 
Ar^iM  *Ji  «ari  ^1.  t.  e.  fcr^en  tunes  and  nxnr  tiiDCB  tSiar  nagie 
'  K^ ' ^-fjfjfn^Annc^  tbe  opinkm  that  oertaiii  orvannatioaB  are 
pri^^  «jr^aat  t&e  raTae«s  cjf  time  aad  the  attacks  of  sickneas  lad 
<#assh»     ^.^me  men  retain  their  Ti^oor  of  mind  and  intelkct  tOI 
KO0f,j  fM  a  Londred.     In  his  *  Traite  de  la  TieiUease  Hjeieniqae' 
(tJMSMJutCkj  f\^AgA  in  M.  Floarens's  interesting  chapter  *od  old 
a^'/*,   M.  lUrreille-Parise,  a  deceased  phjsician  and  phiTii- 
tttropist,  distinfinshes  between  the  life  of  action  and  the  life  of 
p/ver,  t^  '  Tjreo  in  posse  *  and  the  *  rireo  in  actn,'  the  *'  fiomi 
tu  m^fSTfn '  and  the  ^  forces  in  use,*  which  are  the  disponUe 
fotnd  fA  man's  strength.     As  he  descends  the  hill  of  life  he  finds 
the  laiifc  of  the  former,  vhich  in  youth  were  snperabimdant ;  he 
has  to  trast  in  die  main  to  his  'active  forces.'     if  he  draws  vpan 
those  in  rcserre,  he  maj  mn  a  risk  of  his  draught  bring  di»» 
h/«oonad.     From  diis  point  of  riew,  the  trpicallv  henlthj  old 
nuuk  will,  according  to  M.  Rereille-Parise,  be  he  who,  bende 
'  knr/wing  how  to  be  old  *  and  *  knowing  himself  well,*  is  carefol 
to   tjmitnm  to  regalar  habits,  and,  above  all,  *ld  offodl  every 
malady  at  iU  source,*     The  object  of  this  last  mle  is  to  cnt  short 
at  fmui  whatjoerer  has  a  tendcnacv  to  exhaust  the  '  forces  in  use' 
— the  onlj  farces,  in  short,  that  are  available  to  age.     It  is  rea^ 
sonable  enough  that  (^sickness  and  accident  not  interrening)  the 
f'tMitfAooM  or  unconscious  obserrance  of  these  rules  bj  persons  of 
a  health r  r^rganization  may  land  them  venr  close  to  the  Terge  of 
that  centenarianism  which  Bufibn  considers  the  ordinary,  not 
f^ztraordinary,  limit  of  human  life.     But  to  turn  from  analogies 
an^J  Dfobabilities  to  data  which  are  more  or  less  matter  of  iact 

We  sliajl  glean  from  writers  or  compilers  some  of  the  more 
mem'irable  instances  of  longevity.  The  subject  is  as  fertile  in 
romance  as  in  trJerably  veracious  history.  From  the  data  fur* 
ni%hnA  by  the  latter  a  few  deductions,  chiefly  of  negative  cha- 
ract/fr,  will  l>e  made ;  and,  in  connection  with  these,  we  may  be 
permitter]  to  glance  at  various  schemes  for  attaining  long  life« 
Ami  hem:e  we  may  be  led  to  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  fruits 

*  '  (>n  If ttman  Loogeritj,  and  the  amoant  of  Life  upon  the  Globe/  ^  P. 
FloanrDfl.  TrmiuiUtcd  from  the  French  by  C.  Martell.  Second  Edition,  cf.  2. 
pp.  23-50.    London,  1859. 
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of  taiqairin^  into  a  subject  wbich  bas  attracted  the  cnrioas  from 
time  immemorial,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  establish,  not  bo 
mocli  that  lon|^vity  is  in  itself  a  matter  to  be  coveted,  as  that 
there  are  secondary  senses  in  which  '  days  long  in  the  land '  are 
as  attainable  as  they  are  legitimate  objects  of  desire. 

The  representative  names  of  the  annals  of  ultra- longevity  are 
the  Countess  of  Desmond,  Old  Parr,  and  Henry  Jenkins.  Two 
of  this  famous  trio  have  an  enhanced  interest,  as  iirst  links  in 
■hort  chains  connecting  '  now '  with  '  long  long  ago.'  The  late 
Marquis  of  Bristol  in  1851,  being  then  83,  averred  that,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  the  Dowager  Lady  Stanhope  used  to  say  she 
"knew  a  lady  who  had  known  a  lady  who  had  seen  the  old 
Countess  of  Desmond,  who  danced  with  Richard  the  Third, 
%hen  Duke  of  Gloucester — only  two  ladies  between  Lady  Stanhope 
Ud  the  old  Countess.'  *  The  grancllathcr  of  Campbell,  the  poet, 
blew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  Lady  Desmond,  and  another  ac- 
count gives  four  links  of  lives  between  the  old  Countess  who  was 
bora  in  1465,  and  a  lady  alive  in  185&.  Kalherine  Fitzgerald,  this 
famous  old  Lady  Desmond,  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  Bosworth  Field  (1485).  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
new  her  in  1589,  when  she  would  be  124,  and  Fynes  Morrison, 
traveller,  speaks  of  her  as  alive  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  where 
flhe  resided,  from  1599  to  1603.  What  Sir  W.  Temple  records 
•f  her  is  hearsay  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  there  is  not 
Aiach  to  be  made  of  what  Horace  Walpole  contributed  to  her 
lliatory.  Writers  in  'Notes  and  Queries,'  and  a  contributor 
'to  the  'Quarterly  Review,"  t  have,  we  think,  settled  the  question 
lltat  she  lived  140  years,  but  not  that  she  travelled  from  Ireland 
|1B  London  in  1614,  when  she  would  have  been  ISO.  Bacon,  in 
lis  *  Natural  History,'  says  she  cut  a  new  set  of  teeth  in  her  old 
-a  circumstance  not  unprecedented  in  the  '  Records  of  Lon- 
j;'  and  Morrison  declares  that  when  sevenscore  she  was 
Vont  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  market  If  so,  she  might  have 
lid  vigour  left  to  climb  the  nut-tree,  through  a  fall  from  which, 
biilition  says,  she  came  by  her  death ;  though  a  modern  humourist 
tridently  thought  this  statement  required  qualifying  when  he  did 
SM  renture  to  say  more  of  her  than 

'  That  she  lived  to  much  more  than  a  huiulred  and  ten, 
And  died  from  a  fall  from  a  chorry  tree  then.'  ( 

Tbi*  catastrophe  may  have  furnished  a  climax  for  a  local  ballad, 
rUdi  we  cut  a  few  months  since  from  a  county  newspaper,  '  The 
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X  Walpote'i  Letters  CNos.  1602-1657)  leave  it  doubtful  whellier  it  vns  a  cberrj- 
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three  old  men  of  Palnawick.'  A  pilgrim,  so  it  runs,  find*  a  very 
old  man  weeping.  On  asking  the  cause,  he  is  told  the  old  n 
fatlier  has  been  beating  him.  The  pilgrim  remonatrates  witlt 
the  Gloucestershire  Methuselah  for  his  parental  aeverity,  and  le&mK 
that  it  had  been  called  forth  by  the  '  old  boy '  pelting  his  graixl- 
tflther,  who  was  up  in  an  apple-tree.     Hinc  illx  lacrimx  \ 

Another  linking  of  the  'dead  past  with  the  living  present 'i; 
geat<?d  by  the  name  of  Henry  Jenkins.  To  put  the  case  as  stated 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Courant '  two  years  ago,  an  octogenariaa  alivv 
in  1865  had  seen  Peter  Garden,  of  Auchterless,  who  died  at  th« 
age  of  126,  and  who,  when  twelve  years  old  (in  1670),  had  heard 
Jenkins  give  evidence  at  York,  that,  when  a  boy,  'he  carried 
arms  up  the  hill  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden.'  But  the  editor  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries'  proves  this  chain  incomplete.  Not  to  ena- 
incrate  the  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  attributed  to  Jenkins,  it. 
is  scarcely  credible  that  Garden,  a  Scotch  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
should  have  chanced  to  be  at  York  so  exactly  in  the  nick  of  time 
as  to  hear  Jenkins  give  evidence  at  the  Assizes,  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Jeiikitix  dii^il.  This  is  just  such  a  chink  in  the  joints  of 
the  harness  as  Mr.  Thorns  loves  to  pierce.'  But  Peter  Garden's 
death  happened  in  1775,  of  which  there  happens  to  he  evidence 
although  none  of  his  date  of  birth,  or  birthplace.  Either  thea 
the  octogenarian  underrated  his  own  age  by  ten  ' 
afore -men  tinned  Peter  Cuialen  ten  years  before  he  was  himself  ia 
the  body — a  dilemma  fatal  to  this  loose-hanging  fabric.  Jen- 
kins's epitaph  in  Bolton  Church  is  no  sort  of  evidence,  as  it  WM 
composed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chapman,  Master  of  Magdalen,  Csnh 
bridge,  some  eighty  years  after  Jenkins's  death. 

Old  Parr's  story,  though  not  the  subject  of  any  similar  linlun| 
process,  has  connected  with  it  much  curious  fact,  and  perhftps  u.^ 
much  impudent  romance.  Thomas  Parr  was  born  at  Alberburjj 
near  Church  Stretton,  Salop,  in  1483.  He  married  his  first  n  '" 
at  eighty,  and  lived  with  her  thirty-two  years.  Eight  yet 
her  death  the  old  man,  then  120,  married  a  second  wife,  will) 
whom  scandal  says  that  he  had  been  smitten  during  his  first  wife'^ 
life-time.  This  second  marriage  he  survived  thirty-two  yeai^ 
and  then  only  cut  short  his  days  by  assenting  to  so  total  a  change 
of  life  ns  a  romoial  from  the  condition  of  a  village  rustic  to  tha 
bustle  and  excitement  of  life  in  London,  whither  the  Earl  (A 
Arundel  transported  him,  apparently  as  a  curiosity  to  amuse  t* 

Juality,  for  he  was  presented,  it  seems,  to  Charles  I.  and  hi) 
'ourt.  Poor  ohi  man!  he  missed  his  cheese  and  onion,  his  dail] 
milk  or  whey,  and    his  holiday  cup  of  ale  or  cider,  when. 
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prolong  his  life,  he  was  fed  on  the  best  of  everything;  in  his 
patron's  London  mansion.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey  ascertained 
by  s  post-mortem  examination  that  but  for  this  change  he  might 
have  lived  much  longer.  In  1635  the  patriarch  rested  at  last, 
finding  a  grave  In  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  '  vates  sacer'  in 
Taylor,  the  water-poet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
writer's  contemporary  pamphlet,  entitled  'The  Olde,  Olde,  very 
Olde  Man,  or  the  Age  and  Lon?  Life  of  Thomas  Parr,'  is  in  the 
main  reliable.     Taylor  says  of  Parr's  diet: — 

'  Hie  physic  was  good  biittor,  which  tho  soil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  Candy  oil. 
And  garlic  bo  esteemed  beyond  tho  rato 
Of  Venice  treacle  or  best  mithridate. 
He  entertained  no  gout,  no  ache  he  felt, 
The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  be  dwelt, 
While  mavisses  and  swoet-tongued  nightingales 
Did  chauut  bim  roundelays  and  madrigals. 
Thos  living  within  bouuds  of  nature's  laws 
Of  his  long  lasting  bfo  may  bo  somo  cause.' 

In  the  evidence  for  Parr's  152  years  there  may  possibly  be  a 
flaw  or  two,  but  we  are  disposed  to  accept  as  fact  his  exceptional 
longei-ity.  Romance  stepped  in  after  his  death  to  enhance  the 
marvel.  Sticklers  for  hereditary  longevity,  for  instance,  eagerly 
seized  an  illustration  of  their  theory  in  the  circumstance  that 
Robert  Parr,  of  Kinver,  near  Stourbridge,  a  grandson  (so  they 
affirm)  of  the  'olde,  olde  man,'  lived  to  the  age  of  124  (a.d, 
1633-1757).  Unfortunately  for  their  theory,  which  further  gives 
Robert's  father  a  span  of  109  years,  and  bis  grandfather  113,  it 
is  recorded  of  Thomas  Parr  that  he  had  but  two  children  by  his 
first  wife,  both  of  whom  died  young,  and  one,  a  daughter,  by  his 
second.  If  so,  Robert's  lineage  requires  explanation  ;  and  this  Is 
not  lo  trifling  a  point  as  it  may  seem,  for  thereon  depends  the 
coherence  of  the  tradition  of  'Parr's  Pills.'  The  puRers  of  that 
valuable  property  purport  to  have  discovered  a  parchment  two 
hundred  years  old,  in  which  Parr  bequeaths  to  his  second  great- 
grandson  'ye  method  employed  for  preparing  ye  medicament' 
whereby  he  attained  bis  miraculous  old  age.  But  this  figment  is 
a  timid  affair  compared  with  the  tract  which  they  vend  under 
the  title  of  the  '  Extraordinary  Life  and  Times  of  old  Parr.'  The 
writer,  had  be  minded  his  dates,  and  not  overcrowded  his  can- 
vass, might  have  taken  high  rank  as  an  historico-sensationalist. 
According  to  him,  Lord  Arundel,  chancing  to  see  old  Parr  doing 
penance  in  Alberbury  Church  at  the  age  of  102,  at  once  offered 
bim  a  situation  in  his  family.  Under  the  Earl's  roof  he  became 
acquainted  with    a    distinguished  visitor,  the   old    Counte&s  aC 
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Desmond,  to  whom  he  imparted  some  of  the  life-pills  which  h&d 
kept  him  ^oung  am)  vigorous  60  long.  The  fortuitous  concur* 
rence  of  two  such  old  people  might  have  satisfied  an  everj-day 
Tomancist,  but  not  so  the  ingenious  pill-puffer.  After  old  Lady 
Desmond's  demise  the  venerable  Parr  (at  the  age  of  118)  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  visit  Henry  Jenkins,  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire 
being  in  those  days,  we  conclude,  within  easy  distance  of  each 
other.  Old  Parr  travels  to  'Ellerton,'  has  a  chat  with  Jenkin% 
then  only  a  hundred,  and  leaTi^  him  a  supply  of  'ye  famous 
medicament,'  which  enables  him  to  gain  6esti  and  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  fisherman  some  slxty-njne  years  longer.  Parr's 
connexion  with  the  life-pills  is  probably  about  as  real  as  with  his 
supposed  great-grandson  at  Kinver.  But,  after  clearing  away  the 
exaggerations,  there  must  remain  in  these  three  cases  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth.  They  are  not  transparently  fabulous,  like  the 
myth  which  one  Astepbius  circulated  of  himself,  that  he  was  1025 
years  old  when  he  wrote  a  certain  work,"  or  the  story  of  a  sheikh  at 
Smyrna  still  alive,  although  not  a  day  less  thaa  600  rears  of  age.f 

Minor  improbabilities  crop  out  occasionally  in  records  of 
longevity,  such  as  that  a  lady  of  South  Carolina  had  measles 
at  the  age  of  ninety-nine ;  that  Mary  Costello's  grandmother 
lived  to  125,  and  long  before  she  died  had  to  be  rocked  in  a 
cradle  Hke  a  baby;  and  that  Mr.  John  Weeks,  who  lived  to 
be  114,  married  his  tenth  wife  when  he  was  106,  she  being 
sixteen  at  that  time.  May  and  December  assuredly!  But,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  more  prosaic  records,  the  lists  of  Eastoa, 
Bailey,  Taylor,  and  other  collectors  of  cases  of  longevity,  fumisli 
so  large  a  number  which  vei^  on,  or  pass  the  verge  of,  S 
hundred  years,  that,  if  we  accept  an  eighth  part  of  these,  it  will 
result  that  centenarian! sm  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable. 
A  great  preponderance  of  instances  will  consist  of  persons  in 
humble  station.  Life  in  the  open  air,  plain  diet,  regular  occupa- 
tion, all  tend  to  preserve  health  and  vigour.  But  if,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  the  sceptic's  book,  we  allow  a  very  large  margin  for 
inaccuracies  arising  from  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  credulity, 
it  is  but  fair  to  limit  this  allowance  mainly  to  the  lower  classes, 
while  we  claim  for  higher  grades  more  or  less  title  to  credence. 

Among  high  and  low.  however,  one  fact  is  equally  ascertained-«j 
that  women  have  the  advantage  of  men  as  regards  length  of  dayi:{ 
According  to  Hufcland,^  a  great  Prussian  authority,  'notomjrj 

•  Bm  'Hprmippua  lUdiviviis'  (London,  1T711,  p.  166.  where  it  is  ■ 
maa  mad  nun;  haTc  id  ostrich's  tlnpuch  to  digat  Ihii.' 

t  See  •  Noles  and  Queries.'  3rd  Seriei,  vol.  vii.  150. 

X  Uufelind  '  Od  the  Art  of  Froleng^g  Human  Lite,'  i.  ICE ;  qnoled  t>f  SfrB 
Joha  SncUir,  i,  C6,  ** 
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do  w<Hneil  lire  longer  tban  men,  but  married  women  longer  tban 
single,  in  tbe  proportion,  according  to  some  registers,  of  two  to 
one.  Only  men,  however,  attain  the  utmost  estent  of  longevity. 
The  pliability  of  the  female  body  gives  it  for  a  time  more  dura- 
bility, but  as  strength  is  essential  to  very  great  length  of  life, 
Ibough  more  women  than  men  become  old,  fewer  become  very 
old.'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  few  instances  from  this  more 
enduring  as  well  as  gentler  sex.  David  Garrick's  widow  sur- 
vived that  eminent  tragedian  forty-three  years,  and  died  in  1822, 
WigeA  ninety-nine.  She  had,  before  her  marriage,  been  a  dancer 
on  ibe  boards  of  Drury-lane,  and  was  a  native  of  Vienna.  She 
died  in  ber  chair,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last.  Bailey 
cites,  too  vaETUely  perhaps  for  the  sceptical,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Watkins  of  Glamorganshire,  who  died  in  1790.  aged  110.  The 
year  before  she  died  she  made  a  trip  from  Wales  to  London,  to 

Mrs.  Siddons  act.  Nine  visits  did  she  make  to  the  theatre 
during  ber  stay,  retiring  prudently  before  the  after-piece:  and, 
besides  this,  she  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  ascended  to  the  '  Whis- 
pering Gallery'  at  St.  Paul's.  She  got  safe  bome;  and  London 
did  not  prove  her  Capua,  as  it  did  old  Parr's,  A  more  irre- 
frsgable  case,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Mrs,  Williams,  of  Moor  Park, 
Herts,  and  Bride-head,  Dorset,  who  died,  aged  102,  in  1841. 
sod  of  whom  her  great-grandson  avers"  that  she  was  couched 
for  cataract  when  81,  and  made  a  speecb,  upstanding,  to  her 
tenantry,  when  they  congratulated  ber  on  her  hundredth  birth- 
day. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  this  com- 
munication of  her  descendant.  The  three  old  ladies  above 
mentioned  might  object  to  the  company  into  which  for  the 
nonce  we  introduce  them,  in  taking  next  Mrs.,  or,  as  she  was 
commonly  called,  '  Lady '  Lewson,  an  eccentric  widow,  who  died 
in  London  in  1806  at  the  age  of  106.  Born  in  Essex-street, 
Smnd,  and  married  early,  she  was  left  a  rich  widow  at  six-and- 
twenty.  For  the  rest  of  her  days  her  chief  companions  were  an 
'«Id  man-senaot,  two  dogs,  and  a  cat.     In  dress  she  was  fanciful 

particular,  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  fashions  of  ber  youth, 
;irben  George  \,  was  king.  But  she  was  a  decided  foe  to  cleanli- 
ness. Her  rooms  were  never  washed,  seldom  swept;  and  to 
personal  ablutions  she  was  an  utter  stranger.  'People  who 
Washed  themselves,'  she  said,  '  were  always  catching  cold.'  She 
used  to  smear  face  and  neck  with  hog's  lard,  and  to  'top  up,'  .is 
r^rded  her  cheeks,  with  rose-pink.  Her  health  was  good  to 
the  last,  and  she  cut  two  new  teeth  at  eighty-seven.  She  was 
Imried  at  Bunhill  Fields  Burying-ground. 
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We  could  cite  from  personal  knowledge  another  witlow-ladj, 
who  died  in  her  ninety-seventh  jear,  preserving  to  the  last  her 
health  and  faculties,  and  interest  in  all  around  her,  and  groing 
twice  to  church  on  Sundays  till  the  week  of  her  death.  Most 
memorable  in  this  venerable  dame,  whose  name  no  dweller 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  would  need  to  be  told,  wa«  her 
wonderful  gift  of  being  able,  from  long  observation  and  experi- 
ence," to  form  an  almost  unfailing  induction  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  any  matter,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  others  '  in  dubio.' 
But  there  are  cases  of  equal  longevity  among  single  women.  Min 
Baillie,  the  sister  of  Joanna,  (who  lived  to  83)  and  of  the  eminent 
London  physician,  was  alive  at  Hampstead  in  1861,  and  begin- 
ning n  second  century  of  existence.  Miis  Eliicabetb  Gray  died 
in  1856,  aged  108,  having  been  bom  in  1748.  She  was  ■ 
daughter  of  Wiltiam  Gray,  writer,  of  Newbolm,  Edinburgh,  sad 
her  mother  and  sisters  also  lived  to  very  advanced  age.  She 
survived  her  father  one  hundred  years,  and,  stranger  still,  was 
buried  beside  a  half-brother,  who  had  been  dead  128  years. 
This  case  is  statctl  in  Chambers'  'Book  of  Days,'t  where  it  is 
said  that  her  birth  is  chronicled  in  the  registers  of  Dolphing' 
parish,  and  her  parentige  and  length  of  days  well  known  in 
upper  circles  of  Edinburgh.  These  casex  would  be  hard  to 
disprove.  Others  appear  less  reliable.  A  rather  promising 
instance,  Miss  Mary  Biltinge,^  whose  claim  to  112  years  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  established  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  has  been 
ruthlessly  upset  by  a  keen-scented  investigator,  who  proves  a 
mistaken  identity,  and  reduces  her  years  to  ninetj-one.  DoU) 
Penlreath,  the  last  person,  it  is  said,  who  could  speak  the  ancii 
Cornish  language,  had  some  pretensions  to  be  102  years  of  i 
at  her  decease.  Stern  Investigation,  however,  has  reduced  her 
age  by  eleven  years  at  the  least,  and,  if  she  was  baptised  in 
infancy,  by  perhaps  thirty-eight  years.  This  is  sJiarp  work  with 
tlie  faith  of  such  Cornishmen  as  still  cling  to  the  legend  of 
once-existing  epitaph  to  tlie  old  ladv  which,  when  translat 
from  her  vernacular  Into 

'  Old  Doll  Pontreath,  one  hundred  agod  and  two, 
Doceancd  and  buried  in  Paul  parish  too. 
Not  in  the  churoh,  with  people  great  and  high, 
But  in  the  churchyard  doth  old  Dolly  lie.'  § 
But  the  inscribed  granite  obelisk,  which,  through  the  interest 
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•  Aritlol.  Elh.  VI„  xi.  C.  ffiifT*  i*7  irpeaix 

t  '  Not«*  nod  Queries,'  .ird  Seriei.  vol.  vii. 
§  See '  Notes  aud  ljaeri«s,'  Snd  Series,  rol. 
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Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  the  old  woman's  linguistic  fame, 
actually  surmounts  her  grave,  is  prudently  silent  as  to  her  much- 
vexed  age,"  From  centenarian  females  in  humble  life  we  shall 
cull  only  two  more  cases,  Mary  Burke,  of  Stewart's  Rents,  Drury* 
lane,  London,  and  Anna  Brestow,  of  Moss  Dale,  Culbeck,  Cum- 
berland, both  of  whom  died  in  1789,  the  former  at  the  age  of  105, 
and  the  latter  of  102,  representatives  apparently  of  long  life  under 
very  diverse  conditions. 

To  turn  to  the  briefer-lived  '  lords  of  creation,' — is  their  tenure 
incapable  of  extraordinary  extension  in  certain  cases?  It  seems 
not,  if  we  are  content  with  less  rigid  evidence  than  ceitilicates 
of  baptism  and  burial.  Approximate  evidence  of  an  individual's 
B^e  would  be  the  '  constans  opinio '  of  two  or  three  generations 
round  tie  spot  where  he  lived,  corroborating  his  imputed  length 
of  days.  From  their  tenure  of  livings,  their  daily  presence 
among  their  people,  the  ease  with  which  their  lowest  age  at 
ordination  can  be  ascertained,  cases  of  longevity  among  the 
clergy  seem  least  likely  to  rest  on  slender  foundations.  Their 
xeguiarlty  of  life,  out-door  habits,  and  comparative  immunity 
from  excitement,  make  us  expect  to  find  old  age  common  in 
their  ranks.  Accordingly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  n  flaw  in  the 
alleged  centcnarianism  of  Dr.  Totty,  Rector  of  Fairlight  and  of 
£tchingbam,  near  Hastings,  who  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of 
101.  He  was  as  well  known  in  Bath  as  in  his  own  county,  and, 
as  far  as  wc  can  discover,  his  case  remains  undisputed.  The 
instances  of  an  incumbent  of  Staunton-on-Wye  in  Herefordshire, 
who  died  in  1790  at  the  reputed  age  of  105  (the  Rev,  W.  Davis), 
and  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Alley,  of  Dunamoni,  in  Ireland,  who  died 
in  1763,  at  thn  age  of  111,  may,  we  should  think,  be  depended 
on.  The  latter  held  his  benefice  seventy-three  years,  which, 
with  twenty-four  jcars  previous  to  taking  priest's  orders,  would 
give  him  a  minimum  age  of  ninety-seven.  This  worthy,  wc 
learn,  was  regular  and  temperate,  had  had  two  wives,  and  was 
tbe  father  of  thirty-three  children  by  them.  The  English  divine 
with  whom  we  couple  him  seems  to  have  defied  the  usual  rules 
Xor  attuning  long  life.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
lie  took  little  in-door,  and  no  out-door,  exercise.  He  lived  well 
and  fed  heartily,  taking  buttered  rolls  for  breakfast,  and  hot  roast 
meat  for  supper.t     He  always  drank  wine,  but  never  to  excess. 


*  On  tUt  mbject  see  vXto  tlie  remarks  in  tbe  *  QDarterlj  Review,'  Na  Hi,  p.  40. 

t  Thepreient  iDcumbeiitof  SlBUDlon-on-Wye,  (he  Itev.  H.  W.  Ptiiltott,iiifonDi 

^j  that  Mr.  Davis  iKcamc  iccunibent  of  SlaoDtori'.oD-Wj-e  in  1 733,  aatl  held  that 

)>CDefice  till  1790.    lie  appears  la  the  register  lo  have  been  aged  KIS.    The  bnrial 

_i of  his  wife  and  tame  children  are  epecifled.    He  w»8  an  "  eminently  carefbl 

uct  scribe;  aod  the  registen,  danng  his  incuinbeDe)',  were  a  pattcm  of 
and   calli^phv.'      Mr.   Pbillott,  irbosc   aceuracy   and  researvb   are 
well  known,  thinks  Uiat  Mr.  Duvis's  age  is  well  aiilUcnlicateil. 
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It  was  the  same  with  another  famous  longevitarian  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  but  in  the  Romish  Church — Cardinal  de  Solis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville.  He  died  in  his  110th  year,  in  1785,  widi 
every  faculty,  except  his  hearing,  unimpaired.  He  imputed  his 
green  old  age  to  a  sober,  studious  life,  regular  exercise,  and  a 
good  conscience,  as  well  as  to  a  pint  of  the  best  Xeres  at  each 
meal,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  when  he  allowed  himself  a 
third  more. 

None  of  the  Popes  attained  extreme  length  of  days,  though 
more  than  one  offered  premiums  for  the  secret  of  attaining  them. 
Our  later  primates  have  sometimes  lived  to  a  respectable 
longevity,  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  have  reached  the 
*  ne  plus  ultra  *  of  their  profession.  And  a  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Morton,  died  at  ninety-five. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  autobiography,  remarks  on  the  longevity 
of  lawyers,  which  he  ascribes  to  *the  exercise  they  give 
themselves  by  their  circuits,  as  well  as  to  their  other  acts 
of  temperance  and  sobriety.'*  Our  modern  legal  luminarief 
are  fairly  long-lived.  The  late  Lord  Lyndhurs^  the  veterans 
Brougham  and  Pollock,  are  instances  of  this,  though  they 
might  be  distanced  by  the  '  olde  olde  men '  of  other  profes- 
sions. Lord  Mansfield,  often  quoted  on  the  score  of  age, 
died  at  89,  Lord  Kaimes  at  86 ;  Lord  Monboddo,  who  had 
his  crotchets  as  well  as  his  cases  to  wear  out  his  brain,  lived 
to  be  90.  Lord  Stowell  was  91,  Lord  Eldon  87.  The  physicians 
have  rarely  succeeded  in  personal  illustration  of  me  art  of 
preserving  life.  Perhaps  they  have  doubted  whether  the  end  is 
worth  the  means  ;  for  though  Galen  is  said  to  have  lived  to  140 
years,  and  Hippocrates  to  104,  in  modem  days  we  can  adduce  few. 
who  lived  past  ninety,  like  Dr.  Heberden,  or  the  Swedish  Dr.  Jer- 
nitz,  who  reached  104  by  an  elixir  of  his  ownt;tifi(ipounding.  The 
ages  of  literary  men  are  rarely  very  gprea't,  ahd,  il^here  exceptional 
longevity  does  crop  out,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  the  poet  and  table- talker,  who  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems  two  years  after  Dr.  Johnson^s  death,  and  in  a  leisurely, 
luxurious  way  kept  up  his  connexion  with  literature  till  his 
death  in  his  93rd  year,  in  1855.  Hoyle,  the  author  of  the 
Whist  treatise,  was  in  his  98th  year  when  he  died.  Fontenelle, 
the  witty,  placid  Parisian  man  of  letters,  who  was  said  to  have 
as  good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains,  lived  to  be 
a  hundred.  Around  his  name  might  be  grouped  those  of  other 
Parisian  beaux-esprits  of  the  same  period,  but  it  is  to  this  type  of 
litterateurs,  and  not  to  the  more  solid  and  earnest  advancers  of 
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r,  that  we  must  look  for  nonagenarians  and  centenarians,* 
Irritability  frequently  accompanies  genius.  Envy  keepa  some 
1>aclc  from  honour,  until  it  seems  scarce  worth  the  quest.  Dis- 
appointment, more  than  aught  else,  shortens  life,  by  making  the 
owner  iodifTerent  to  it.  And  brain  work  is  surely  not  conducive 
to  longevity.  Few  engineers,  or  artists,  are  long  lived  ;  less 
than  ever  in  these  days  of  enterprise  and  excitement.  Though 
James  Watt  reached  83,  the  elder  Brunei  81,  and  Telford  77, 
the  younger  Brunei  and  the  younger  Stephenson  were  far  from 
*  attaining  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  their  fathers.'  So  with 
tiie  devotees  of  art,  few  out  of  many  have  reached  extreme  old 
Kge.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
finished  a  life  of  patient  working  at  the  age  of  90.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  sleeps  under  his  own  fabric,  where  he  found  his  rest  at  the 
■ge  of  91,  But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  as  among  painters  is 
that  of  Titian,  who  died  of  the  plague  at  the  age  of  99,  and  that 
of  Conrad  Roepel,  of  the  Hague,  who  lived  to  be  a  hundred  ; 
although  no  doubt  industry  might  hunt  up  some  few  octogena- 
rians. 

Of  actors,  Macklin  is  the  representative  centenarian.  Like 
Others,  who  set  themselves  to  compass  longevity,  he  forsook  in 
good  time  his  youthful  irregularities.  For  his  last  sixty-seven 
years  he  made  health  bis  business  and  study,  one  of  his  crotchets 
being  never  to  cat  or  drink  at  set  times,  but  as  inclination  or 
Appetite  prompted.  Writers  on  health,  however,  are  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  system  of  '  little  sups  and  little  bits.' 

From  ranks  yet  higher  or  more  prominent — camp,  court,  senate, 
kings  of  men — it  is  harder  to  draw  instances.  Sir  George  Bceston, 
I  kn  English  Admiral  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was 
bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  died  on  the 
firrt  of  the  seventeenth.  But  the  Drakes,  Hawkins's,  Frobishers, 
were  much  shorter  lived,!  Another  naval  hero — and  something 
more — a  Doge,  was  '  blind  old  Dandolo,'  who,  when  over  ninety, 
.planted,  in  1'203,  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  on"  the  captured 
famparts  of  Constantinople.  Marshal  Radetzyand  Loril  Comber- 
'  mere  were  military  nonagenarians.  Our  Iron  Duke  was  83  when 
'he  died,  but  only  46  when  he  fought  his  last  battle.  His  brother 
Marquis  Welleslcy,  who  died  at  the  same  age,  and  Henry  Petty, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  may  rank  as  post-octogenarian  statesmen, 
as  might  Lord  Patmerslon  also :  but  though  fourscore  years  are 
a  long  stress  for  a  politician,  these  men  were  but  boys  compared 
with  humbler  examples  of  longevity, 

*  Hobbei,  hoveTer,  Brrirod  il  tbc  nge  of  93. 

t  The  loDgSTitj  of  Grcenvich  peiiBioDeri  proTei  nothing  ss  Tf  guds  thou  who 
bave  hhd  the  respons'ibiiily  of  commanding  them,  vblie  nfluat, 
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In  the  most  exalted  ranks  one  finds,  as  migbt  be  expected,  tM- 1 
greater  rarity  than  extreme  old  age  amon^  kings  and  princet. 
'  A  nice  and  lender  bringing  up  is  no  doubt  a  great  enemy  to 
longevity,' and  tbis  alone  would  militate  even  against  such  scions 
of  royally  as  had  no  anxieties  of  kingcraft  or  stale  afiiurs  to 
worry  tlicm.  But  add  these  cares  to  delicate  antecedent  nurture, 
credit  a  prince  or  ruler  with  a  lively  conscience,  and  an  urgent 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  surely  the  chances  are  unfavourable 
to  his  being  proof  against  such  pressure  on  mind  and  brain,  as 
must  in  time  wear  out  the  stoutest  frame  and  the  toughest  mental 
fibres.  '  A  desire  to  live  long,'  one  is  sometimes  told,  is  apt  to 
conduce  to  longevity.  It  did  not  so  prove  in  the  case  of  those 
Popes  who  encouraged  such  men  as  Friar  Bacon  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  prolonging  life,  nor  in  that  of  Louis  XI.,  whoie 
ever-working  brain,  no  doubt,  Leljied  to  defeat  one  of  its  own 
most  cherished  schemes  herein.  And  indeed,  generally,  where 
length  of  days  can  be  traced  in  the  lives  of  princes  and  potentates, 
such  cases  will  be  found  to  be  those  of  persons  of  inferior  mental 
calibre,  deficient  perception  of  the  real  objects  of  life,  more  or 
less  stolidity,  and  some  degree  of  insensibility  to  all  beyond  their 
own  interests.  From  this  point  of  view  h  is  curious  to  examine 
the  character  of  Lewis  Cornaro,  a  famous  centenarian  of  noble, 
though  not  princely,  birth.  The  key,  we  take  it,  to  the  character 
of  this  great  apostle  of  dietary  longevity,  is  'self.'  The  political 
offences  of  his  relatives  had  closed  against  him  the  public  honours 
and  offices  to  which,  as  a  Venetian  nobleman,  he  might  have  as- 
pired. The  fault  was  not  his  own,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  live  an  intemperate  and  irregular  life  till  he  was  aix- 
and-thirty.  Finding  at  that  age  that  he  had  already  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  he  saw  that  he  must  change  his  way  of  living,  and 
carried  out  a  strict  '  regimen '  with  that  unbroken  purpose  which 
is  his  sole  great  feature.  Thenceforth  he  abode  steadily  by 
a  diet  of  but  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food  and  fourteen  of  liqultu 
'  per  diem,'  and  kept  a  constant  watch  against  heat,  cold,  fat^e, 
grief,  every  sort  of  excess  or  disquietude.  He  succeeded,  lie 
tells  us,  in  so  getting  under  his  body,  that  violent  passions,  if  they 
did  sometimes  possess  him,  did  not  hurt  him,  as  they  did  bis  lew 
temperate  brethren.  The  story  he  gives  of  his  upset  out  of 
a  coach  at  the  age  of  70,  and  the  little  effect  which  a  couple 
of  dislocated  Hmbs  had  on  his  health,  is  not  uninstructive ;  but 
few  will  repress  a  smile  when  he  gravely  lays  down  that  a  fever, 
which  he  contracted  by  adding  two  ounces  to  his  stated  food,  atid 
two  to  his  liquid,  raged  furiously  for  thirty-five  days  and  nights, 
and  yielded  at  last  only  to  his  going  back  to  his  former  modicum*  ■ 
Some  will  ask,  was  this  dieting  worth  the  trouble  ?     Indeed,  Si^ 
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John  Sinclair  "  siij^ests  the  intjuiry,  '  how  could  the  business  of 
the  world  be  carried  on  if  every  man  were  lo  begin  to  follow 
such  «  system  at  the  fortieth  year  of  his  a^e.'  Cornaro  had  no 
public  cares  ;  and,  having  but  one  cbild,  a  daughter  born  to  him 
'  late  in  life,  few  domestic  cares.  He  bad  an  ample  patrimony, 
and,  in  due  time,  plenty  of  grandchildren.  He  had  an  unfailing 
•elf-conceit.  He  dabbled — in  fine  weather — in  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, and  divers  schemes  for  improving  his  estate.  He  had 
ft  kind  of  mild  patriotism,  which  was  a  secondary  consideration. 
At  83  he  wrote  a  comedy  which  his  grandchildren  and  he  himself 
tlinnght  very  good,  and  which,  he  held,  entitled  Mm  to  a  higher 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  than  Sophocles,  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
Kt  73.  In  his  last  treatise,  written  when  he  was  95,  he  had  brought 
his  regimen  to  such  perfection,  that,  to  quote  his  naive  confession, t 
'  neither  the  death  of  grandchildren,  nor  of  other  relations  or 
friends,  could  make  any  impression  on  him  but  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  it  is  over.'  When  having  just  rounded  the  goal 
of  centenari.-inism  he  died  in  hia  elbow-chair,  be  must  have  been 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  kinship  between  infancy  and  seni- 
lity, Mr.  Arthur  Helps  somewhere  finds  the  secret  of  success 
in  life  in  fine,  fluent,  unreflecting  dogmatism.  Cornaro's  case 
makes  us  suspect  that  the  secret  of  long  life  may  lie,  more  or 
less,  in  the  calmness  that  is  bred  of  the  most  imperturbable 
>elf-iatis&ction.  Fairly  considered,  his  example  neither  makes 
longevity  enviable,  nor  establishes  for  It  an  exceptional  footing 
among  Uie  ranks  of  the  great  and  noble. 

It  was  however,  we  suspect,  the  self-complacent,  rather  than 
the  self-dieting,  element,  wliieh  kept  Cornaro  so  long  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Above  we  cited  Fontenelle  as  a  long-lived  wit 
and  man  of  letters.  A  reviewer  in  these  pages  discussing,  now 
moie  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  longevity  of  this  man  and  his 
conA^s,  attributes  it  in  great  part  to  'imperturbable  self- 
CompUcency  and  to  a  succession  of  occupations  wliich  amuses 
witnout  wear  and  tear  of  the  passions.'^  Though  more  or  less 
tile  Jesuit  Lcssius,  and  others,  have  advocatnl  Cornaro's  dietary 
views,  any  inquiry,  however  superficial,  will  show  that  longevity 
is  as  common  in  persons  who  defy  regimen  and  sobriety,  as  in 
tiiose  who  most  strictly  enforce  them,§ 

't  Sinclair,  vol.  iii.  99. 

!,  (hose  of  Rohcrt  AnderBoo,  a 
■uit9(er:'W.  Riddell,  a  Imrd-driilking  amuggter;  atid  Gi-orge  Kirton,  Eaq.,  a 
•DBldns.  fox-buDling  iqnire  of  the  last  century,  us  meu  of  inlemperate  babitt  nnd 
pn>cliviti«a.  who  lived  lo  a  huDdrcd  yrari  and  mora.  It  it  but  fair,  boireTer,  to 
«dd  thnl  ihe  probftbililies  nr  ■  '  '  *  * 
Jlppcndix,  p.  189. 
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But  perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  tbat  it  is  a  matter  of  atmo^ 
sphere  and  climate?  Agricultural  districts  may  be  more  conducive 
to  life  than  manufacturing ;  the  fresh  open  country  than  the 
crowded  city ;  temperate  climates  than  inclement  No  such 
case  is  made  out,  by  accredited  reports  on  sickness  and  mortality, 
in  favour  of  the  rural  districts,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
a  severe  climate  is  not  inimical  to  longevity.  *  Rural  districts 
have  the  advantage  of  about  one  in  two  hundred  deaths  above 
city  districts,  and  one  in  five  hundred  above  the  town  districtiL'* 
The  case  above  referred  to,  of  two  women  dying  in  the  same 
year,  one  in  Drury  Lane  at  the  age  of  105,  the  other  in  Cumber* 
land  at  102,  goes  to  qualify  any  argument  in  favour  of  country  as 
against  town,  and  points,  if  any  way,  in  favour  of  *a  pre-disposition 
to  life.'  In  fact,  while  on  the  one  side  may  be  pleaded  the 
'pericula  mille  sa'vse  urbis,'  the  overcrowding,  the  liability  to 
disease  and  accident,  on  the  other  it  may  be  urged,  that  civilisa- 
tion lessens  the  death-rate,  that  medical  aid  is  more  accessible 
and  reliable  in  towns ;  in  short,  that  the  pros  and  cons  are 
pretty  equally  balanced.  Hot  countries  are  not  more  conservative 
of  life  than  cold.  The  climates  of  China,  Guinea,  &c.,  ripen  life 
too  rapidly,  and  therefore  are  far  less  favourable  to  longevity  than 
the  inclement  regions  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Norway  has 
always  boasted  its  large  average  of  very  old  people.  The  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  colder  parts  of  Wales  and  England,  show 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  records  of  parishes.  Is  long  life, 
then,  the  result  of  exercise  ?  It  can  hardly  be  so  ruled  when  we 
note  such  cases  as  that  of  the  old  Vicar  of  Staunton,  before 
mentioned,  whose  utmost  exercise  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life  was  to  slip  one  foot  before  another  fi'om  room  to  room. 
Doubtless  in  scores  of  instances  much  open-air  exercise  has  been 
an  accident  of  special  longevity :  yet  records  and  experience 
concur  in  furnishing  cases  of  great  tenacity  of  life  under  the 
most  directly  opposite  conditions.  Men  have  lived  beyond 
a  hundred  years  without  walking  more  than  a  hundred  yards  a 
day,  from  house  to  office  and  back.  No  I  it  depends  not  on 
exercise,  nor  yet — if  we  dare  breathe  it  in  an  age  wholly  given 
to  Hubbing ' — on  frequent  ablutions,  or  strict  cleanliness.  Witness 
*Lady  Lewson/  to  whose  peculiar  views  on  this  topic  a  cutting 
short  of  her  days  cannot  be  objected.  Witness  Elizabeth  Durieux, 
a  woman  of  Savoy,  whom  a  writer  in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  t  saw 
when  she  was  119  years  old,  bony,  large-limbed,  wrinkled,  and 
verj/  dirty.     Witness,  as  a  nation,  the  Icelanders,  of  whom  a 

*  Finlaisoii's  Tables  quoted  bpr  Bailey, '  Hecords  of  Longevity,*  p.  51. 
t  *  Notes  aud  Queries,*  ist  Senes,  toL  y.  390.    The  reference  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Bcview/  just  below,  is  vol.  zix.  301. 
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Quarterly  Reviewer  says  that  '  though  vpry  uncicaiily  and 
suffering  much  from  skin-diseases,  ami  leprosy  [wrticularly,  llieir 
average  longevity  exceeds  that  ol'  the  continental  nations  of 
KuTope  ! ' 

What  is  it  then  ?  More  than  anything  else,  probably,  '  a 
certain  bodily  and  mental  pre-d  is  position  to  longevity,'  •  the  signs 
of  which  may  Ix^  summed  up  !n  the  '  mens  saaa  in  corpore  sano,' 
in  a  sangainc  temperament  with  a  little  of  the  phlegmatic,  and  in 
a  strong  natural  power  of  restoration  and  healing.  Of  course  this 
pre-disposition depends  for  fulfilment  on  various  circumstances — 
a  tranquil  life;  an  absence  from  irritability,  or  provocation  to 
it;  a  contentment  arising  out  of  easy  slumbers  and  'accounts 
with  God  and  man  daily  squared  up;'  and  a  cheerfulness  en- 
gendered by  the  society  of  the  young.  These  make  old  age 
seem  'as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kinilly.'  t  And  because  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  rare  likewise  are  longevity  and  cen- 
tenarianism.  Certainly  prolonged  life  can  hardly  be  found  apart 
from  most  or  all  of  these  favourable  circumstances.  The  repara- 
tive power,  for  instance,  what  an  influence  it  exerts  over  life  and 
vigour!  The  easy  temperament,  how  many  anxieties  does  it 
ihrovr  oil",  as  a  waterproof  does  the  rain  shower !  And  the  gift 
of  keeping  up  an  interest  in  younger  generations,  and  retaining 
a  pleasure  in  youth  and  its  doings,  how  vast  a  talisman  is  this 
against  the  inroads  of  age,  how  well  it  masks  the  mown  ranks  of 
old  comrades  with  bright  figures  of  their  sons  and  sons'  sons  in 
the  foreground  1  Lord  Lytton,  in  'What  will  he  do  with  it?' 
makes  Colonel  Morley  place  the  secret  of  '  being  through  life  up 
to  the  height  of  your  century  consist  in  living  habitually  while 
young  with  persons  older,  and  when  old  with  persons  younger 
than  yourself: '  J  and  Marshal  de  Schombergh,  who  was  killed, 
young  and  active  at  83,  In  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  wont  to 
say,  that '  when  he  was  young  he  conversed  with  old  men  to  gain 
experience,  and,  when  old,  delighted  in  the  company  of  the  young 
to  keep  up  his  spirits.' 

And  this  secret  of  wearing  our  years  lightly  afibrds  us  an 
easy  transition  to  the  quaintest  of  all  schemes  fur  prolonging 
life,  that  of  the  German  physician  Cohausen  In  his  *  Hermippus 
Re<iivivus.'  §  On  the  basis  of  a  votive  tablet  diilicated  to 
^sculapius  and  Health  by  one  Clodius  Hermippus,  on  the  score 
of  having  reached  his  I15th  year,  '  puellarum  anhi'Hru,  or  as 
others  read,    'puerorym   halitu,'    this  singular   writer  builds  a 

•  SioelaJr's 'Code  of  Health.' i,<9.  f  '  A*  You  Li  U  1 1,' act  ii.  M.  3. 

X  •WhB(»>llbedo  withit?'  b.  TJi.  zxiL 
I  Or.  'The  Sage's  Trimiiph  mer  Old  Age  mnd  the  Gr»ve.'    It  "aij  publiihed  st 
Frmncrort  in  iTti,  and  uaiulilcd  into  KiiglUh  by  Cmopbell,  ia  1749.  ^ 
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theory,  which  a  perusal  of  the  work  will  show  to  be  clear  of  all 
guile,  that  the  tabernacle  of  man's  body  may  be  repaired  con- 
stantly up  to  very  advanced  age  by  the  nourishment  to  the  lamp 
of  life  derivable  from  breathing  the  breath  of  the  young.  In 
this  curious  treatise  abundant  learning  is  salted  with  no  little 
humour.  The  plan  of  an  Hermippean  college,  where  old  and 
young  are  to  play  *•  Blindman's  Buff,'  is  really  a  startling  anti- 
cipation of  an  early  chapter  in  '  Artemus  Ward.'  And  if  we 
might  credit  him  with  a  deeper  meaning  beneath  his  paradox, 
the  author  of  'Hermippus  Redivivus'  might  claim  to  have  ex- 
plored the  most  attractive  of  human  secrets.  For  when  he 
interprets  the  fable  of  Apollonius  about  *  apes  in  Mount  Caucasus 
which  feed  on  pepper,  and  are  eaten  by  old  lions  to  renew  their 
youth  and  strength'  as  an  allegory  importing  that  ambitious 
spirits  wear  out  the  bodies  they  animate  unless  they  are  fre- 
quently unbent  in  the  society  of  humorous  and  diverting  people, 
he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  There  is  this  germ  of  it  in  his 
lucubrations,  that  they  make  the  secret  of  perennial  youth  con- 
sist in  cultivating  the  society  of  the  young,  and  in  not  shutting 
ourselves  up  in  declining  years  with  our  cares,  and  fears,  and 
sorrows,  or  with  no  other  companions,  save  the  similarly  aged 
and  care-opprest  Anyhow,  they  catch  a  nearer  glimpse  of  truth 
than  any  of  the  so-called  adepts  and  nostrum-mongers.  Friar 
Bacon,*  for  example,  a  great  man  in  his  age,  propounded  a  life- 
elixir,  which,  divested  of  its  enigmatical  language,  was  a  mixture 
of  gold,  coral,  vipers,  rosemary,  lignum  aloes,  the  bone  of  a  ztagz 
hearty  and  a  still  more  mysterious  extract  -'out  of  the  mine  of 
^he  noblest  animal.'  In  excuse  for  the  Friar  may  be  pleaded 
not  only  the  admixture  of  superstition  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
his  epoch,  but  his  obligation  to  feed  the  curiosity  of  an  exacting 
patron. 

But  even  his  great  namesake  in  a  later  age  was  scarcely  less 
•credulous.  He  was  not  altogether  without  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  *  aurum  potabile,'  *  that  golden  oyle,  a  medicine  most  mer- 
velous  to  preserve  men's  health/  which  an  old  Sicilian  plough- 
man mistook  for  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  after  drinking  of  it,  was 
renewed  in  spirit,  body,  and  wisdom,  for  another  eighty  years. 
Lord  Verulam,  indeed,  had  a  stronger  belief  in  opiates  and 
nitre  t — specifics,  it  may  be,  less  innocent  than  the  Friar's.  The 
nostrum  of  Paracelsus,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  dying  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  And  probably 
there  was  no  greater  virtue  in  the  method  of  securing  rejuvenes- 
cency  of  Amoldus  de  Villa,  a  French  physician  of  the  thirteenth 

*  See  Sindalr'fl  <  Code/  vol.  iv.  p.  13.    Mackensie's  <  History  of  Health/  p.  207. 
t  Sinclair'B  *Code/  iv.  167.    Mackensie,  p.  209. 
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ccntary,  wlilch  was  revived  by  Eugenius  Philaletlies,  alias 
Thomna  Vaughan,  'the  tlearest  of  hermetic  philosophers,'  or, 
perhaps,  the  prince  of  charlatans,  who  was  born  in  1613.  These 
worthies  prescribed  a  diet  of  pullets  fattened  on  vipers,  which, 
after  being  whipped,  were  to  be  beheaded  and  bctaileti,  and 
boiled  gently  iu  a  pot  of  rosemary,  fennel,  ikc.  A  confection 
was  to  follow,  so  richly  compounded  of  emeralds,  rubies,  red 
and  white  corals,  &c.,  that  our  modem  belles  would  prefer  to 
forego  length  of  days  if  they  could  have  the  pri^cious  stones 
undissolved.*  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  accounts  of  such 
adepts  as  this  Vaughan,  whom  his  fraternity  believed  to  be  still 
alive  in  1771,  that  their  collateral  gift  of  transmuting  baser 
metals  into  gold  rt'ndcred  them  a  mark  for  the  secret  ambush 
of  needy  adventurers.  And  so  their  vaunted  immortality  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  quiet  putting  under  the  turf,  with 
throats  cut  and  pockets  rifled. 

But  after  the  fullest  survey  of  the  possibility  and  means  of 
prolonging  life,  one  main  question  will  present  itself,  the  Roman 
satirist's  inquiry,  '  Longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit?'t  Why 
all  this  coil  about  a  few  extra  years  of  profitless  labour  and 
surrow?  The  graphic  picture  of  Juvenal  is  quite  borne  out  by 
daily  experience.  We  arc  not  sure  that  '  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  pour'  do  not  illustiate  the  case  even  more  patheti- 
cally than  the  tragic  sorrows  of  a  Priam  or  a  Hecuba.  What 
can  go  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the  reply  of  old  Mary 
Campbell  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  {  who  asked  her  if  she  desired 
to  live  any  longer :  '  Not  an  hour  !  not  an  hour  I '  or  than  the 
misgiving  of  the  age-worn  woman,  cited  by  Southey  in  his 
'Common-place  Book,'  'lest  God  in  letting  her  remain  so  long 
upon  earth  might  actually  have  forgotten  her?'  How  few  men 
would  care  to  live  their  time  over  again  I  How  many  men's 
«x]>erience  finds  an  echo  in  the  noble  but  saddening  lines  of 
Dry  den  t 

'  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 

Yet,  fool'd  with  ho[)0,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 

Trust  on,  aud  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 

To-morrow's  falser  tlian  the  former  day ; 

Lies  worse ;  and  while  it  says.  We  shall  be  bletit 

With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  wo  possest, 

Btrangc  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 

Yet  all  hope  ploosuro  in  what  yet  remain; 

'  'Loog  Liven,  Sx.,  vitli  the  Rare  Secret  of  Rrjuvuaesceucj  of  ArnoIduE  de 
VUlfc  Novi,-  by  EugtmuB  PluliUetL«,  P.K.S.  1772.  ■lierm.ppus  llrtiiyivus.' 
pp.  163-S. 

t  lot.  Sat.  X.  2Cr<. 

J  Sladur's'Coile.'i.  lis.     SoulWj'*  '  Cnmmon-pliice  Book,"  vol.  iU.  774. 
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And,  from  tlie  dregs  of  life,  ihink  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  nmning  could  not  give. 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chunick  gold. 
Which  fools  ns  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old.'  * 

What  statistics  can  warn  against  coveting  excessive  length  of 
life  more  plainly  than  those  which  tell  us  that  '  above  half  the 
people  over  eighty  years  of  age  are  totally  infirm  in  body  and 
mind,  with  teeth  almost  uniformly  decayed.' f  To  have  out- 
lived old  friends,  to  have  no  heart  to  form  new  connections,  to 
know  oneself  solitary,  to  fear  lest  one  should  become  querulous, 
these  are  one  or  two  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  much-coveted  addi- 
tional Mustra'  at  the  end  of  life.  No  I  in  a  literal  sense  there 
is  nothing  enviable  in  extreme  length  of  days,  although  the 
inborn  yearning  and  clinging  to  life  may  find  its  satisfaction 
indirectly.  Mistakes  of  father  for  son,  and  vice  versA^  have  ere 
now  led  to  one  or  other  of  them  getting  the  credit  of  a  fabulous 
old  age.  To  extract  truth  out  of  error,  a  father's  life  may  be 
continued  'nullo  intervallo'  in  his  son's,  if  the  son  treads  in  his 
lire's  steps,  and  the  sire's  example  has  been  good  and  true.  In 
this  sense  a  father  may  live  beyond  the  age  of  Arganthonius  or 
old  Parr.  While  he  remains,  he  will  not  be  de  trap;  when  he 
retires,  he  will  leave  another  self  to  reap  the  love  and  honour 
which  he  won  for  their  common  name.  Nor  is  this  form  of 
*  days  long  in  the  land'  really  limited  to  those  who  have  families. 
Example  is  transmissive.  '  No  man  liveth  to  himself.*  Suc- 
cessive runners  hand  over  the  lamp  of  life,  and  each,  living  his 
own  life  well,  may  train  another  to  take  up  its  thread  of  good 
works  where  it  breaks  off  for  himself.     As  Horace  felt,  J — 

'  Non  omnis  moriar  multaquo  pars  mei 
Yitabit  Libitinam.' 

So  without  canvassing  for  applause  by  clap-trap  or  artifice,  a 
man  may  bide  his  time  whether  long  or  short ;  sure  that  if^  at 
his  demise,  the  world  needs  that  reminder  which  wound  up 
every  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy,  its  obliviousness  will  be 
referable  to  his  having  acted  his  part  so  well  that  his  successor 
has  learnt  to  imitate  him  to  the  echo.  Such  a  longevity  it  is  no 
sin  to  covet 

*  Drydcn's  '  Aureng-Zebe.'  f  Sinclair,  App.  II.  189. 

I  Horace,  Od.  III.  xxx.  6,  7. 
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Akt.  Vll. — Alissian  de Flienicie,  Dirifrt'e  parM.  Ernest  Rcnan, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Livraisons  I.,  II,,  111.  Imiirimerie 
Imp^riale,  Paris.    1(564-7. 

IN  the  '  Mission  de  Phenicie,'  of  which  wc  liavn  before  us  the 
three  first  numbers,  M.  Kenan  mentions  incidentally  his 
having  informed  the  inhabitants  of  Amschit,  ^ i/ue  l' EmpereuT 
des  Frangaia  avail  resolu  defnire  ecrire  ridntoire  de  tint*  lex  ancieas 
peuples.'  In  the  branch  of  this  bold  undertaking,  which  is  con- 
fided to  M.  Renan,  he  has  been  supported  on  the  ground  by  the 
ever-ready  mind  and  hand  of  Uie  French  troops  in  Syria,  and  he 
a[>pears  to  have  placed  upon  record  a  considerable  number  of 
those  archEPological  data.,  which,  as  they  accumulate  and  combine 
from  various  quarters,  will,  we  doubt  not,  tlirow  iniTcasing  light 
upon  the  ancient  and  even  the  primitive  history  of  man.  In  the 
cai6  of  Phoenicia,  by  far  the  most  interesting  problems  offered  to 
UB  are  to  trace  its  connexion  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks 
respectively.  The  latter  of  these  two  subjects  stilt  remains 
'Wrtipt  in  great  obscurity  ;  and  the  most  important  period  of  the 
,  relations  between  Phoenicia  and  Greece  is  so  remotp,  that  we 
must  not  calculate  too  confidently  on  what  archiPohigy  can  do 
for  na  by  disclosing  merely  material  remains.  A  ray  of  light 
here  and  there  is  all  that  we  at  present  seem  likely  to  obtain 
from  the  researches  of  ttie  French  Government ;  but  each  of 
these  rays  has  its  value. 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  great  interest  to  examine  closely  into 
the  manner  in  which  that  congeries  of  elements  was  collected, 
from  whatever  quarter,  which  ultimately  became  the  Greek 
Dation;  and  wc  cherish  the  hope  that  much  knowledge  is  yet 
to  be  obtaineil  from  tracing  the  relations  between  the  ethnology 
and  the  mythology  of  ancient  races,  from  Ubing  mythological 
'data  aa  auxiliaries  in  the  investigation  of  race,  and,  reciprocally, 
«tbnological  data  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  religion. 

We  have  found  reason  to  think,  that  a  key  to  many  points  of 
ampoTtance  in  the  earliest  relations  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  may 
t»e  found  in  the  word  Poseidon  ;  a  word  now  growing  gradually 
damiJiar  to  our  cars  under  that  judicious  system  of  restitution, 
which  is  gradually  giving  back  to  the  old  Hellenic  deities  their 
<nie  names,  and  ridding  them  of  those  Roman  designations  which 
in  many  cases  served  as  a  mark  to  conceal  their  genuine  features. 
The  Roman  Neptune  lends  us  no  sensible  assistance  in  examining 
^be  name,  attributes,  or  local  origin  of  Poseidon.  The  scanty 
I  records  of  this  god  in  the  Roman  literature,  in  the  '  Metimor- 
,    jihofles  'of  Ovid  for  esampie,  are,   as  a  rule,  simply  borrowed 
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from  the  G/eek  traditions.     The  redson  is  plain  ;  it  is  with  the 
Romans  as  with  the  Arcadians 

They  were  not  a  maritime  people.  One  little  dot  of  possiblj 
national  tradition  may  be  observed.  Poseidon  seems  to  have 
been  a  rough  and  rude  god  ;  like  the  god  of  a  sailor-people,  ever 
battling  with  Nature,  and  in  early  times  habitually  intermixing 
piracy  or  kidnapping  with  legitimate  exchange.  We  are  told  by 
Aurelius  Victor  *  that  when,  in  the  stormy  career  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  he  had  just  cleared  the  g^ols  of  Sicily  to  recruit  his  fleets 
Neptimi  sejilium  confessus  est.  And  Cicero,t  in  speaking  of  irre- 
ligious and  lawless  characters,  quotes  from  Lucilius : — 

'  Tubulus  si  Lucius  unquam, 
Si  Lupus,  aut  Carbo,  atU  Nej^tuni  Jiliw.' 

Aulus  Gellius  and  Plautus  may  be  cited  to  a  like  eflTect^ 

When  we  approach  the  case  of  Poseidon,  his  name,§  unlike 
that  of  Zeus  and  some  other  Greek  deities,  throws  no  available 
light  on  its  origin.  Not  only  is  the  connexion  with  Trorafio^;  or 
with  7r6<n<;  both  somewhat  equivocal  and  also  insufficient,  but  it  is 
clear  from  Homer  that,  in  the  heroic  period  at  least,  he  was  not  the 
god  of  rivers  or  of  moisture  generally.  With  fresh-water  he  had 
at  that  time  little  if  anything  to  do,  as  is  clearly  shown  bodi  by 
negative  evidence  and  by  a  legend  of  the  '  Iliad.'  The  mound  and 
trench,  constructed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  alarm  during  the  Wrath, 
were  appointed  to  be  destroyed  after  the  war  by  an  inundation ; 
but,  while  Poseidon  contributed  a  sea-deluge  towards  this  work, 
it  was  Apollo  who  turned  upon  it  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers 
that  descend  from  Ida.  ||  Homer  was  apparently  aware  that  rivers 
depend  upon  rain  and  snow,  while  he  probably  took  no  note  of 
evaporation  from  the  sea ;  and  hence,  not  only  in  the  cases  of 
the  Nile  IT  (ALyinrTos;\  of  Xanthus,  and  of  Spercheius,  but  in 
the  case  of  rivers  generally,**  he  gives  them  the  epithet  AttTrer^?, 
and  thus  refers  them  to  the  region  of  the  air. 

Poseidon,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  a  deity  who  came  into 
Greece  from  Libya,  and  who  was  worshipped  near  Lake 
Tritonis.tt  The  tradition  ttus  recorded  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  referred  to  one  or  more  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the 
Libyan  coast  But,  before  searching  for  clearer  evidence,  let  us 
clear  the  way  a  little  by  negatives.     There  is  no  sign  whatevev 

♦  C.  84.     t  •  De  Nat.  Deonim/  1.  23.    %  Welcker,  *  Gr.  Gotterlehre,'  ii.  p.  678. 
§  In  Homer  he  is  not  Poseidoo,  but  Poseidaon. 

0  IL  12.  13-35.  S  Od.  4.  477 ;  11.  21.  268  ;  II.  16.  174.         *♦  II.  17.  263. 

ft  Herod,  il  93,  iii.  167. 

about 


about  Poseidon  of  his  belonging  [o  any  system  of  Nature-worship, 
or  of  any  connexion  with  the  old  Pelasgian  stock.  The  ancient 
religion  of  the  Greek  peninsula  was  already  supplied  with  its  own 
elemental  deity  in  the  person  of  Nereus.  Nereus,  and  not  Poseidon, 
was  the  true  water  gud.  He  was  indeed  partially  thrust  aside  by 
Homer,  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  Olympian  system  of 
which  (we  borrow  the  sounding  phrase  of  Cndworth)  he  was  the 
great  theologer.  Homer  never  mentions  his  name ;  though  he 
gives  the  name  of  Nereids  •  to  Iiis  daughters,  the  sisters  of  Thetis. 
But  Nereus  is  the  true  resident  g>)d,  always  in  the  depths,  never 
anywhere  else ;  reeking  with  salt,  redolent  of  brine.  Poseidon 
is  a  truant  and  an  absentee,  sometimes  in  Olympus,  sometimes 
among  the  liltLiupians  fur  the  steam  of  sacrifice,  sometimes 
taking  a  contract  for  fortifications,  sometimes  seated  on  the  Soly- 
man  mountains,  sometimes — for  the  occasions  of  the  war— stalJc- 
ing  on  the  plain  of  Troy  ;  and  when  he  made  his  gorgeous 
progress  thither,  with  the  sea-monsters  owning  their  lord  and 
sporting  in  his  train,  he  came  certainly  from  the  depths,  but  it 
was  from  a  sparkling  golden  palace  in  the  (lepths.l  Nereus, 
again,  has  this  remarkable  evidence  in  his  favour:  to  this  hour, 
if  the  traveller  in  Corfu,  or  as  we  believe  in  Continental  Greece, 
is  dying  of  thirst,  and  seeks  to  call  for  a  draught  of  water,  he 
must  mind  to  ask  for  iiero,  a  word,  we  may  add,  which  never, 
except  indirectly,  found  its  way  into  Greek  of  the  classic  time. 

But  while  Poseidon  was  thus  less  than  the  water-god,  he  was 
likewise  more.  His  connexion,  for  example,  with  the  borse  In 
Homer,  though  it  has  been  referred  by  si>me  writers  to  analogies 
drawn  from  water,  is  certainly  not  in  clear  or  obvious  connectiua 
with  it.  Again,  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the  Father  of  Cyclopes 
and  of  Giants,  none  of  whom  arc  marine :  he  is  also  the  building 
god,  and  this  function  is  far  beyond  any  purely  elemental 
character.  Much  additional  matter  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied 
by  the  later  tradition. 

Again,  Herodotus  testilies  that  Poseidon  was  unknown  la 
Egypt,  a  subject  on  which  we  must  lake  liim  to  be  a  very  com- 
petent witness.^  Apolio  held  the  one  special  place  In  the  aRec- 
tions  of  the  Dorians  ;  Athene  with  the  lonians  of  Attica  ;  Here 
with  the  Acliaians  of  Argolls.  There  remains  but  one  likely 
source  to  which  we  can  refer  Poseidon.     It  is  Phirolcia. 

Among  modern  writers  on  Greek  mythology,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  have  recognised  the  Phccniclanism  (so 
to  call  it)  of  Poseidon.      DolliogerS  regards  him  as  the  god  of 
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all  water,  but  as  a  Phoenician  deity.  Both  Gerhard  *  and  Prel- 
ler,t  who  have  treated  of  him  elaborately,  recognise  in  different 
forms  and  degrees  the  threads  of  his  connection  with  that  country.} 
We  shall  seek,  however,  to  show  cause  why  this  connection  should 
be  somewhat  more  broadly  affirmed. 

First,  let  us  consider  die  general  position  of  Poseidon  in  the 
works  of  Homer.  He  is  a  deity  of  great  force ;  he  was  one  of 
the  formidable  partnership  which,  in  the  legend  of  Thetis, 
attempts  to  put  Zeus  in  chains  and  depose  him  from  his  throne ; 
and  he  was  also  that  member  of  the  league  on  whose  might  it 
depended  for  its  success. §  In  the  ^  Iliad'  he  is  slily  incited  by 
Here  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  another  similar  combination,! 
in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  although  he 
declines,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  Zeus,  yet  he  alone  of  all  the 
deities  disobeys  a  prohibition,  and  goes  to  Troas  to  assist  his 
friends.  He  is  always  treated  by  Zeus,  in  the  Olympian  de- 
bates, with  a  deference  greater  than  is  paid  to  Hei€,  or  even  to 
Athene  ;  and  he  hesitates  about  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  when 
he  is  ordered  through  Iris  to  retire,  claiming  an  equality  of  rank 
with  Zeus,  and  only  giving  way  when  reminded  of  the  honour 
due  to  seniority,  and  of  the  retribution  that  is  sure  to  follow  upon 
disregard  of  its  just  prerogatives.  Even  then,  he  reserves  all  his 
rights  in  case  Zeus  shall  not  permit  the  fall  of  Troy ;  and  the 
Thunderer  is  delighted  to  hear  of  his  withdrawal,  on  die  express 
ground  that  to  deal  with  him  by  main  force  would  have  been  a 
serious  affair.lT  In  the  Theomachy,  Apollo,  as  a  nephew,  declines 
the  contest  with  him.  Yet,  when  we  put  to  this  great  personage 
the  question  that  Delilah  put  to  Samson,  and  ask  wherein  lay 
the  secret  of  his  strength,  we  at  once  find  that  it  lay  in  no  moral 
or  intellectual  superiority.     He  reposes  upon  purely  physical  and 

*  Urspning,  Wesen,  and  Geltung  des  Poseidon.  '  Berlin  Transactions/  1850, 
pp.  166,  172,  and  Note  90. 

t  Preller,  'Griechische  Mythologie,*  vol.  i.  p.  452. 

X  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  conclusion.  Poseidon  is 
one  of  the  twenty-two  Phoenician  deities  of  fird  rank,  enumerated,  according  to 
Philo  of  Byblus,  in  Sanchoniathou's  second  divine  cycle.  He  there  corresponds  to 
the  letter  Shin,  Sanchoniathon  further  calls  him  tlie  son  of  Pontus.  His  worship 
vas  imported  from  Tyre  into  Carthage.  Kronus  presented  to  him  the  city  of 
Berytus,  tu  share  it  with  the  Kabiri,  the  fishermen,  and  the  peasants.  There  was 
a  eaXdfffftof  Ztbs  worshipped  at  Sidtm.  His  representations  on  Phodnician  coins 
resemble  those  of  the  Greek  Poseidon.  In  his  honour  sacrificial  animals  were 
either  thrown  into  the  sea  or  their  blood  was  poured  in.  There  is  a  cnrious 
enactment  in  the  Mishnah  (Chulin,  ii.  9),  'It  is  prohibited  to  slaughter  animals 
(ritually)  over  seas  or  rivers,'  or  (ibid.  ii.  8)  *  in  the  name  of  seas  or  rivers.' — lest 
it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were  ofiered  to  the  god  of  the  sea : '  as,  indeed, 
Augustine  reconis  that  it  was  still  customary  in  his  d^y  in  Punic  Africa  to  throw 
sacrificial  meat  into  wells  and  rivers. 

§  11.  1.  404,  II  II.  8,  198-212.  ^  H.  15.  220-35. 
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lal  force,  Agamemnon,*  equipped  for  the  array,  was  in  Ms 
eyes  and  tiead,  the  imperial  parts,  like  Zeus  ;  it  was  in  bis  chest 
t]i»t  he  was  Jike  Poseidon.  Among  the  greater  members  of  the 
Olympian  Court,  there  is  no  one,  except  Poseidon,  whose  ethiral 
and  mental  characteristics  rise  so  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
mere  Nature-power.  And  yet  brute  force  would  of  itself  not 
'lave  sufficed  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  great  trine  brotherhood, 
indeed,  we  are  expressly  told  that  his  son  Brtareus  was  stronger 
still  than  be ;  t  and  bis  title  to  precedence,  relatively  to  the  rest, 
•KOi  like  that  of  Zeus  relatively  to  him  ;  it  rested  on  seniority4 
'  Never,'  says  Zeus  to  him, '  can  the  gods  not  honour  tbee  ;  things 
Tould  indeed  be  amiss,  if  they  could  i  "  ' 
oldest  and  the  i>est.' 

s  observe  how  well  this  position  of  Poseidon  in  the 
mythology  corresponds  with  the  supposition  of  bis  Pbicnician 
extraction.  He  is  junior  to  Zeus,  the  Zeus  of  Dodona,  the  Zeus 
of  the  Pe]asgi,§  of  the  earliest  inhabitanls  of  the  Greek  Peninsula 
linown  to  tradition.  He  had  been  a  rebel  against  Zeus:  tbe 
immigration  of  new  and  more  cultivated  or  more  energetic  tribes 
or  ^oups  of  men,  in  establishing  a  new  political  ascendancy 
the  ancient  race,  had  endangered  the  earlier  worship. 
Kverywhere  it  will  be  found  that  both  Homer  and  tbe  later 
tiadition  associate  Poseidon  with  very  ancient  personages  and 
•eats  of  men :  with  Pelias  and  Jason,  Tyro,  Ncleus,  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  tbe  MInyae,  and  the  great  j^olid  families  in  general, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  But  it  is  to  this  very  early 
period,  too,  that  the  Phcenlcian  immigrations  must  be  referred  : 
Cndmut,  Minos,  Deucalion,  Melicerta,  the  names  in  Greek  tra< 
dition  most  closely  and  obviously  connected  with  Phcenlcia,  all 
belong'  to  this  archaic  tract  of  time.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
sign  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  worship  of 
e,  than  the  legends  which  represent  bis  contests 
I  different  points  of  territory  with  four  different 
ninion  of  each  settlement  respectively.  He 
s  at  Corinth,  with  Athene  at  Troezen  and  in 
Attica,  with  Here  for  Argolls,  with  Zeus  fur  iEgina,  with  Dio- 
aysaa  (undoubtedly  a  younger,  or  later,  deity)  for  Naxos.  Now 
thete  contests  were  chiefly,  as  Is  probable,  between  divinities 
whose  worshippers  first  arrived  as  immigrants  upon  the  old  Pelas- 
gian  grounds,  and  under  whom  was  effected  in  all  likelihood  the 
transition  from  the  Pelasglan  ctittiis  of  Nature.  Or  if  we  go  back 
to  the  more  definite,  though  less  systematic,  testimony  of  Homer, 
We   find    that,   not  to  mention  Siberle  or  Corfu,  he  assigns  to 
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Poseidon  consecrated  places  in  Bocotia,  in  Eubcea,  and  in  Achaifti 
within  the  limits  of  Greece.  No  other  deity  is  placed  by  him  in 
relations  so  definite  to  any  spot  within  those  limits  except  only 
Athene  to  Attica,  and  the  Pythian  temple  to  Apollo. 

But  the  Phoenician  character  of  Poseidon  may  in  our  opinion 
be  not  only  presumed,  but  even  placed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  by  a  close  examination  of  those  portions  of  the  *  Odyssey ' 
which  treat  of  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  in  the  outer  world — ^thf 
world  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  experience. 

Indeed,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  sphere  of  that  experioice 
was  very  narrow.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  usual  Greek  naviga- 
tion of  the  heroic  times  went  beyond  the  limits  of  a  coasting 
trade  round  the  bays  of  the  Peninsula  and  among  the  islands  of 
the  ^gean.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Homer  had  heard  some 
accounts  of  Corfu :  the  signs  are,  a  great  mountain  lying  to  the 
north,  a  city  between  two  harbours,  and  a  little  rock  nearly 
bisecting  the  mouth  of  one.  But  with  respect  to  the  mountain 
of  San  Salvador,  which  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Corfu,  he 
never  could  have  seen  it  or  he  would  not  have  placed  it  iu  the 
centre  of  the  northern  side,  as  he  docs  by  saying  that  Scherie  lay 
towards  the  north  like  a  shield  on  the  sea,*  of  course  with  the 
boss  projecting  upwards  at  the  middle  point  And  moreover  he 
seems  to  have  taken  it  for  part  of  the  continent,  since  he  con- 
stantly calls  it  a  land,  and  nowhere  an  island ;  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  plain  he  believed  in  a  northward  passage  from  it  by 
water  to  Euboea. 

The  ordinary  sea  passages  which  we  read  of  in  Homer  are 
usually  the  merest  cabotage.  Ithaca  has  intercourse  with  Pylos, 
and  Sparta  with  Crete.  There  is  not  the  smallest  sign  of  any 
foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Grecian  vessels.  We  hear  once  of 
a  merchant  ship  and  crew,  but  it  is  in  Scherie.  The  voyage  of 
Menelaus  was  made  under  simple  stress  of  weather,  most  of  his 
ships  were  wrecked,  five  were  borne  to  Egypt  by  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  this  too  by  the  route  most  abhorred,  namely,  across  the 
open  8ea.t  The  only  exception,  the  one  great  Greek  maritime 
enterprise,  was  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the  Euxine  ;  and  the  proof 
that  it  lay  in  waters  wholly  untra veiled  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  equipment  of  the  ship,  but  in 
the  cloud  of  popular  and  immoital  fables,  which  the  expedition 
did  not  fail  to  engender. 

In  the  summary  account  of  his  journeyings  given  by  Menelaus 
to  Telemachus,  he  strings  together  the  names  of  the  countries  he 
had  visited  as  follows :  *  I  wandered  over  Cyprus,  and  Phoenice, 

♦  Od.  5.  229-31.  t  Od.  3.  285-300. 
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»nd  Egypt — and  I  reached  tlie  Ethiopes,  iind  the  Si'donians,  and 
the  Arabs  ("Epe/i;8oi),  and  Libja.'*  In  the  first  clause  he  is  on 
the  route,  more  or  less  known,  to  Phirnice  and  Egypt,  on  wbicli 
Cyprus,  already  in  part  settled  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  tt  kind  of 
itngc  i  but  in  the  second  the  mere  order  of  the  names  Is  enoug'h 
to  show  that  Homer  was  quite  out  of  his  depth.  And  even  the 
road  to  Epypt,  of  which  we  here  find  mention,  was  probably 
known  to  the  Homeric  Greeks,  much  as  the  overland  road  between 
Russia  and  China  is  now  known  to  the  English:  that  is  to  say, 
as  an  existing  route  frequented  by  persons  known  to  them;  not, 
so  far  as  appears,  by  themselves. 

Such  bcin^  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  maritime  espe- 
nence,  we  find  the  Greeks  notwithstanding  supplied  with  the 
products  of  different  countries ;  with  tin,  for  example,  which  we 
may  almost  say  must  have  been  British;  with  iron,  which  it 
■eems  pretty  plain  they  did  not  know  how  to  work  by  fire,  for  we 
nowhere  hear  of  any  ironsmith,  as  we  hear  of  a  coppersmith,  and 
KDion^  the  metals  cast  by  Hephaistos  into  the  furnace  for  the 
tnttking  of  the  Shield,  iron  is  not  included. t  They  had  also 
^Id,  which  is  nowhere  stated  (as  silver  is)  to  have  been  pro- 
duced within  or  near  the  sphere  of  Greek  experience  ;  and  they 
liad  both  ivory  and  amber  used  in  architectural  ornamentation.^ 
Join  with  this  the  fact  that  the  Phn^ntcians  are  plainly  exhibited 
•s  the  carriers  of  the  world.  They  then  knew,  and  the  Greeks 
did  not  know,  the  outer  sphere  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
end  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  they  were  the  only  people  able  to  supply 
that  basis  of  coloured  fact,  which  has  been  conjured  into  the 
marvellous  phantasmagoria  of  the  '  Odyssey.'  Three  chief 
influences  must  have  worked  in  the  transforination :  the  ten- 
dency of  voyagers  to  magnify  particulars,  for  greater  marvel, 
>and  for  reflected  credit  on  themselves;  the  jealousy  of  a  mer- 
•  cantjle  community,  anxious  to  keep  to  its  own  members  a 
profitable  commerce  for  which  a  young  nation  might  show  a 
'  jMitential  fitness,  and  hence  to  exaggerate  difficulties,  and  to 
-withhold  or  falsify  all  information,  such  as  distances  and  direc- 
tion*, that  could  be  of  a  practical  character ;  thirdly,  the  sovereign 
imagination  of  the  poet,  finding  points  of  contart  and  combination 
'for  heterogeneous  materials,  and  imparting  to  them  the  kind  and 
the  degree  of  unity  necessary  to  enchain  the  minds  of  men. 

Mure,  in  his  'History  of  Greek  Literature,"  §  suggested 
^aod  supported  his  suggestion  by  argument)  that  the  Pha?a- 
cians  were  in  truth  Phcenicians,  and  that  the  name  <t>aia<cf9 
was  a  parody  of  the  nnme  ti^olviKes.     There  is  no  improbability 
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in  the  suggrestion  that  there  was  a  Phoenician  settlement  at  a  point 
so  favourable  for  cfimmercc  as  Corfu.  The  character  given  bj 
Homer  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  agrees  in  part,  and  in 
part  disagrees,  with  that  of  the  Phoenician  mariners.  Their  great 
characteristic,  according  to  the  poet,  was  to  exhibit  a  pretematnrsl 
expertness  at  sea,  together  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  that  com- 
merce engenders,  and  yet  not  to  be  either  an  energetic  or  a  warlike 

»ple.     Now  this  is  in  itself  a  very  curious  form  of  character. 

ei  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  throughout  the  historic 
period,  Corfu  has  presented  much  of  this  contrast    By  its  advan- 
tages for  trade  it  has  attracted  to  its  single  town  and  port  races  the 
most  remarkable  for  commercial  energy — the  Corinthians,  the 
Venetians,  the  English.  But  the  rural  and  indigenous  population  of 
Corfu  presents  even  at  this  day  a  marked  contrast  to  die  character! 
of  such  races.    They  are  kindly,  gende,  stationary,  indolent   Dr. 
Hahn,*  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Albania,  has  shown  with  how 
much  reason  the  modern  population  of  the  coast  opposite  Corfa 
may  be  believed  to  represent  those  first  settlers  of  the  Peninsoli, 
whom  we  call  Pelasgian ;  and  there  are  abundant  signs  to  this 
day  of  a  like  archaic  and  aboriginal  stamp  about  the  village  com- 
munities of  the  island.     The  undeniably  mixed  character  of  the 
Homeric  portrait,  and  the  tinge  of  effeminacy  plainly  perceivable 
in  his  4>aiaice99  may  be  referable  to  this  old  duality,  springing 
even  out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  due  on  either  side  respectively 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country ;   on  the   one  hand,  to 
the  capacities  of  the  port  for  commercial  enterprise,  and   on 
the  other,  to  the  attractions  of  the  soil,  rich,  friable,  and  wrought 
with  little  labour,  to  a  race  that  desires  to  make  easy  terms  with 
Fortune,  and  for 'the  sake  of  a  certain  and  cheap  sufficiency  to 
strike  both  energy  and  aspiration  off  the  page  of  life. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Scherie  is  the  border-land  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world  of  Homer.  Here  ends,  so  far  as 
the  marvellous  is  concerned,  that  tour  of  Odysseus  which  begins 
with  the  land  of  the  lotus-eaters.  The  picture  of  it  is  probably 
the  picture  of  a  Phoenician  setdement :  and  in  any  case,  if  the 
knowledge  of  that  world  of  which  it  is  the  threshold  was  derived 
by  Homer  from  Phoenician  sources,  it  is  no  immoderate  assump- 
tion to  say  that  the  colour  which  we  find  upon  it  must  in  all 
likelihood  be  Phoenician. 

Now  the  first  point  to  which  we  are  desirous  to  call  attention,  in 
an  age^of  increasing  attention  to  the  Homeric  text,  is  this :  diat 
with  the  transition  to  the  outer  world  of  the  *•  Odyssey,'  we  pass 
also  into  the  sphere  of  a  new,  or  at  least  an  altered,  mythology. 


*  Hahn, '  Albaniiche  Stadien,'  Jena,  1854. 
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The  action  of  Zeus,  and  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  general,  is  sus- 
pended. Apollo,  Here,  cease  to  be  heard  of.  But  k't  ns  watch 
especially  for  Athene,  the  fond  protectress,  the  never-failing 
adviser,  the  very  foster-mother  of  Odysseus.  From  the  moment 
when  his  voyage  begins  she  quits  him,  even  as  outtvearted  gods 
qoit  their  shrines  in  a  doomed  city  :  in  none  of  his  straits  is  she 
there  to  give  her  aid.  She  has  not,  indeed,  forgotten  him ;  for 
vhile  he  pines  in  the  Ogygian  isle,  she  pleads  his  cause  in 
Olympus,  and  the  final  mission  of  Hermes  to  Calypso  is  the 
result  of  her  exertions.  Yet  she  cannot  aid  him  in  the  storm 
wliich  assails  him  before  he  reaches  the  lanil  of  the  Pliaiacians. 
his  Hermes,  who  befriends  him  against  Circe.  It  is  Ino,*  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus  the  Phcenician,  who  supplies  him  with  the 
giiille  that  saves  his  life  from  the  infuriate  waves.  It  is  long  after 
In;  bas  had  the  first  sight  of  Scheriijj  after  he  has  duly  set  the  ato^- 
iflivop  under  Lis  breast,  and  only  after  Poseidon  has  wholly  with- 
ilnwu  from  the  scene,  ^  that  Athene  resumes  her  good  offices  ;  but 
evea  then  in  a  manner  no  more  direct  than  by  causing  Boreas  §  (the 
Borru  of  the  Adriatic  of  to-day)  to  blow.  When  Odysseus  nears 
Uieshore  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  is  hard  put  to  it  how  to  land, 
he  does  not,  according  to  his  wont,  pray  to  bis  old  guardian,  but 
to  the  River-God.  II  When  he  reaches  the  city,  and  sees  her 
temple,  then  he  prays  to  her  ;1  and  she  hears,  but,  says  ihe  poetn, 
the  did  nut  disclose  herself  to  him,  as  had  been  her  wont  at 
other  times ;  and  this,  it  adds,  '  on  account  of  her  reverence  for 
her  uncle  Poseidon, ••  whose  wrath  was  not  yet  appeased.'  And 
it  is  only  when  he  regains  the  shore  of  Ithaca,  when  he  is  once 
mure  in  an  atmosphere  purely  Greek,  that  she  at  length  r 
her  personal  com  mimi  cat  ions  with  her  best  beloved  of  u 

In  the  Homeric  system,  the  five  most  powerful  gods 
Here,  Atbenb,  Apollo,  and  Poseidon.  There  is  a  wide  interval 
tlwayt  maintained  in  the  poems  between  these  deities,  in  point 
of  living  and  working  energy,  and  as  to  the  real  exercise  of  govern- 
ing power,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympian  Court.  We  have  now 
pointed  out  tliat,  during  the  voyage  of  Odysseus,  four  of  them 
«je  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  scene  ;  the  only  exceptions 
being  that  Zeus  is  named  (but  yet  is  not  active)  in  Scherii!  at  the 
hurder-lioe,  and  that  Athene  there  appears  in  restrained  and  sub- 
ordinate action.  In  the  absence  of  these  four  great  personages 
we  have  other  deities,  and  especially  Poseidon,  in  fuller  sway. 

To  ibis  it  may  be  replied  that,  while  Odysseus  is  at  sea,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  our  finding  him  under  the  sea-god.     But 
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the  careful  reader  of  Homer  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  within 
the  Greek  sphere  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  ezcla- 
sively  with  Poseidon.  Zeus,  Athene,  Apollo,  Heie,  are  found  to 
exhibit  their  power  over  navigation,  by  favourable  breezesi  by 
storms,  by  deliverances  from  tempest ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  no  case  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a  storm  created  by  Poseidon, 
except  the  one  which  assails  Odysseus  on  his  way  from  Ogygia, 
tliat  is  to  say,  while  he  is  still  in  the  outer  world.  We  have,  there- 
fore, first  to  find  a  reason  for  the  assumption  of  this  exclusive  domi- 
nation only  in  the  outer  or  Phoenician  sphere.  But  this  is  not  alL 
The  sig^s  of  his  predominance  are  not  now  confined  to  the  sea.  He 
is  the  progenitor  of  the  Cyclops,  who  have  no  maritime  maik 
about  them :  he  is  the  progenitor  of  the  Phieacians,  who,  girtabont 
with  the  marvellous,  are  allowed  to  bear  the  title  Aiorpe^^, 
commonly  reserved  for  kings ;  his  temple,  again,  holds  the  place 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  the  chief  deity  in  Scherie,  for  the 
ayoprj  or  place  of  assembly  surrounds  it ;  *  and  if  it  be  said  diis 
is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  are  a  maritime  people^ 
the  very  objection  goes  to  sustain  in  the  strongest  .manner  oar 
general  hypothesis  that  Poseidon  was  a  Phoenician  god,  and  that 
he  was,  moreover,  very  eminently  the  god  of  the  Phoenicians* 

We  have,  however,  two  more  heads  of  proof  in  reserve,  on 
which  we  are  disposed  to  place  considerable  reliance.  One  of  them 
is  the  altered  and  more  elevated  place  which  Poseidon  holds  in 
Olympus,  so  long  as  the  scene  of  the  Poem  is  laid  in  the  outer 
world.  The  other  is  the  entry  of  a  new  and  very  remarkable  per- 
sonage upon  the  stage.  And  we  shall  add  a  remark  upon  a  chanf^^e 
in  diet,  which  accompanies  the  change  in  the  mythology.  We 
will  deal  first  with  the  promotion,  so  to  call  it,  of  Poseidon. 

From  the  Fifth  to  a  point  far  on  in  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the 
'  Odyssey,'  Zeus,  though  his  name  appears  now  and  then,  has  no 
ostensible  part  in  the  direct  action  upon  men,  and  becomes  at 
most  an  abstracted,  otiose,  and  epicurean  god.  The  Olympian 
Court  is  still  supreme,  for  it  directs  Calypso  to  liberate  Odysseus. 
We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  message  is  to  Calypso,  daughter 
of  Atlas,  both  of  them  Phoenician  personages,  and  the  ambas- 
sador is  Hermes,  a  deity  who  seems  to  be  clearly  of  Phoenician 
importation.  But  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked  that  Poseidon 
is  allowed  to  pursue  his  hostility  to  Odysseus,  although  that 
hero  enjoys  the  marked  friendship  of  Zeus  and  Athene,  and  the 
general  favour  of  the  gods,  t  This  becomes  more  significant 
when  we  find  that  Poseidon,  upon  becoming  aware  of  the  release 
of  Odysseus,  complains  that  the  gods  have  changed  their  counsel 
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bseace,  as  if  it  were  an  Invasion  of  Lis  rights,*  In  tlie 
^eat  Book  of  the  CycSops,  Polyphemus  and  his  brethren  disclaim 
the  authority  of  Zous  while  they  are  the  children  of  Poseidon; 
and,  when  the  monster  is  consoled  by  his  neighbours,  they  say 
siclcness,  which  comes  from  great  Zeus,  is  a  thing  unavoidable : 
yel  do  thou  pray  to  our  father  the  lord  Poseidon.' t  And  the 
jnooster  does  pray  that  Odysseus  may  fail  of  the  desired  return  :  ^ 
int  that,  if  fate  requires  his  going  home,  it  may  be  miserably, 
■nd  that  he  may  find  calamity  in  Lis  house ;  a  petition  not  at  all 
within  the  province  of  a  mere  sea-god  to  grant.  And  when 
Odysseus  prays  just  after  in  the  contrary  sense  for  a  safe  return, 
^Z^us,  says  the  poet,  did  not  accept  his  sacrifice,  but  doomed 
kis  ship's  company  to  destruction. § 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  '  Lay  of 
Demodocus,'  in  the  Eighth  Book.  From  the  scene  there  de- 
cribed,  the  goddesses  are  absent  on  account  of  modesty.  Now 
rf  these  goddesses,  five — and  the  only  ones  of  any  note — are 
tpparently  not  Pha-nician  :  namely,  Here,  Athene,  Artemis,  The- 
ois,  and  Leto.  The  invitation  from  Hephaistos  to  come  and  sec 
s  answered  by  the  attendance  of  Poseidon,  Hermes,  Apollo.H 
ind  lastly,  of  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  who  liad  detected  the  oSence 
»y  his  all-seeing  properties,  ami  had  carried  the  news  to  Hcphais- 
OK,  Zeus  does  not  appear  to  have  attended  ;  and  the  grave 
iinctions  of  the  chair  njipear  to  have  been  exercised  on  this  occa- 
ion  by  Poseidon.  The  occurrence  gives  rise  to  an  inestiuguish- 
ible  laughter  among  the  gods.  But,  just  as  we  are  told  at  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Iliad  that,  while  all  others  slept,  Zeus 
iould  not  sleep,  for  there  was  serious  business  to  be  done,  so, 
here  says  the  poet,  while  the  others  laughed,  'Foseidoi 


Jaiifhr 


but, 


seemingly  as  the  person  responsible  for  order,1f  he 


put  au  end  to  the  scandal,  and  to  accept  the 

,ges '  for  adultery ;  and   finally  he  became 

promise  on  his  own  part  to  pay  should  the 

The  licentious  colour  of  the  whole  legend,  and 


untreated  He  phi 

patyarfpui.,  or  'i 

l>aii,  with  a  posi 

«fiender  fail,"* 

the  promineni'c  of  Aphrodite — by  far  tbe  meanest  ]>er3onage  i 
the  Oreek  Olympus— ally  it  with  Photnic'ia;  for  the  Hellenic 
I  of  Olympian  inlngue  were  commonly  accompanied  with 
strict  privacy,  very  dilfereat  from  tbe  shameless  efFrontery  of  the 
Lay.  The  scene  of  its  dcllverv  supports  the  presumption;  and 
the  lemarkable  part  played  by  Poseidon,  as  the  one  who  cares 


1 


•  Oil.  5,S8T.  t  Ocl.  9.  \\\.  %  OJ.  9.  527.  §  Od.  9.  551-5. 

\  '  pren-nce  of  Apollo,  at  well  ai  in  tbe  legend*  of  his  feediug  osen,  sail 

of  ihe  plague  in  Truas,  we  may  fiDi)  indicatiaos  of  iiiai  »isgij  of  beiwrwben  be  was 
gn«iuitiug  lowards  idcmiij  with  the  Siiu  iu  ibe  Oljiopimi  ijsteni. 

1  (W.  «.  3*4.  "  Od.  8.  aii;. 

Vol,  lat^iVfl.  247.  P  &« 
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for  the  general  credit,  cannot,  so  far  as  we  see,  be  explaliied, 
except  bj  the  supposition  that  in  everything  Phoenician  he  had 
the  first  or  a  leading  place. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  storm  to  which  we  hare 
referred,  the  only  one  in  the  poems  due  to  Poseidon.  In  Od.  V. 
291-4,  we  have  the  elements  of  the  tempest,  the  cloads,  the 
darkness,  and  that  conflict  of  the  winds  in  which  Homer  so 
remarkably  anticipated  by  some  3000  years  the  circular  theory  of 
storms.  Now  the  disposal  of  these  elements  is  really  not  a  sea- 
function,  but  an  air-function ;  and  the  air-god  in  Homer  is  the 
supreme  god.  The  facts  become  much  more  significant  when 
we  find  that  Odysseus  (302-4)  at  once  ascribes  to  Zeus  the  reiy 
storm  that  Poseidon  had  aroused.  Surely  the  natural  explanation 
is  that  we  have  here  Poseidon  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  func- 
tions, or  what  was  afterwards  called  in  ^Caria'  and  elsewhere 
the  Zeus-Poseidon. 

Now,  as  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  on  the  scene.  His  appear- 
ance in  this  place,  with  such  a  marked  and  active  personality, 
though  it  is  not  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  *  Iliad,'  where 
just  one  single  word  glances  at  him  as  partaking  of  animated 
existence,  for  he  is  said  reluctantly  to  set  on  the  great  day  of  battles 
preceding  the  morrow  so  fatal  for  Troy — yet  is  broadly  separated 
from  its  general  tenour  and  movement,  and  has  been  treated  by 
critics  as  a  sign  of  different  authorship.  In  our  opinion,  without 
entering  into  that  question  at  all,  it  is  naturally  and  simply 
explained  by  the  Phccnician  complexion  given  to  the  mythology 
in  the  outer  sphere  of  the  ^  Odyssey,'  where  it  adapts  itself  to 
the  Phoenician  origin  and  hue  of  the  poet's  materials.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  beyond  all  doubt  before  us  a  great  deviation,  not 
only  from  the  mythology  of  the  *•  Iliad,'  but  from  the  mythology 
of  the  *  Odyssey  '  itself  within  the  Hellenic  world,  which,  be  it 
observed,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  that  of  the  *  Iliad.'  For 
the  *  Odyssey'  generally,  the  Sun's  pretensions  to  personal  and 
active  deity  might  almost  be  described  in  the  beautLful  language 
of  ^Samson  Agonistes : ' 

'  The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent,  as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlxmar  cave.' 

But  in  the  outer  sphere  of  the  *  Odyssey '  we  have  a  yet  more 
pregnant  notice  of  him  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  for  the 
consumption  of  his  oxen  in  the  island  of  Thrinakie  that  the  ship 
of  Odysseus,  and  all  his  remaining  companions,  are  destroyed  in 
a  tempest  sent  after  counsel  taken  in  Olympus  by  Zeus,  who 
reappears  at  this  point  in  some  exercise  of  his  supremacy.  Now,  to 

these 
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these  oxen  an  immense  and  mystic  saiictitv  attaches.  This  is  shown 
by  the  severity  of  the  penalty  inilicted  on  the  crew,  though  they 
bad  carefully  offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  hod  vowed 
to  erect  a  temple  of  the  Sun  in  Ithaca  (showing,  we  may  notice, 
that  there  was  none  there  before),  and  had  only  sought  a  meal  in 
tiiis  direction  when  under  the  last  extremities  of  famine.  It  is 
^owD  again  by  the  marvel,  we  may  say  the  miracle  described 
by  the  poet  in  imagery  of  marked  solemnity ;  for  after  the 
aiumals  were  slain,  the  hides  crept  about,  and  the  flesh  lowed 
even  while  distended  on  the  spits.*  It  Is  shown,  finally, 
by  the  delight  which  the  Sun  himself  says  he  took,  night  and 
moming.t  in  his  oxen.  Now  this  very  curious  representation 
liaa  no  parallel  nor  analogue  either  in  the  earlier  or  in  the  later 
jnythology  of  Greece  ;  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  different  author 
for  the  '  Odyssey,'  therefore,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  But 
it  ia  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  that  wc  know  of  the  sanctity  of 
tlie  ox  in  the  Kast,  which  made  it  for  the  Israelites,  acting  in 
imitation  of  their  neighbours,  the  impersonation  of  the  deity; 
and  which  brought  the  twelve  brazen  oxen,  under  a  brazen  sea, 
into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  through  the  medium  of  those 
whom  we  may  call  its  Phisniciaii  artists.  To  us,  then,  the 
'presence  and  action  of  the  Sun  in  this  part  of  the  'Odvsscy'  * 
IS  of  itself  a  powerful  indication  of  the  Phirnician  element 
dominant  in  the  mythology,  and  thus  of  the  Phcenician  character 
of  Poseidon.  In  using  the  term  Phoenician,  however,  we  both 
here  and  elsewhere  intend  to  signify  that  which  came  to  Greece 
from  Phcenicia,  whether  having  its  origin  there,  or  whether  oidy 
r|iassiiig  through  that  country  as  the  last  stage  on  its  journey. 

And  now  a  word  upon  a  curious  change  of  dietary  which 
attends  the  transition  of  Odysseus  and  his  associates  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  geographic  sphere.  Everywhere  else  throughout 
the  poems,  mutton,  pork,  and  goat's-flesh  are  jn  the  second  rank 
fta  food,  while  birds,  and  even  fishes- — hear  it  ye  oysters  on  your 
omy  beds,  yc  whitebaits  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  Thames,  and 
ye  red  mullets  at  your  sport  in  the  blue  waters  of  Torbay  I  are 
the  last  and  least  esteemed  of  all.  J  But  beef  is  the  true  staff  of 
life.  Moreover,  the  oi  was  the  favourite,  for  sacrifice,  of  Poseidon 
in  particular;  while  sacrifice  and  food  were  one.  But  as  we 
pass  into  the  outer  sphere  of  the  '  Odyssey  '  we  seem  gradually  to 
lose  sight  of  this  animal  as  a  legitimate  article  of  consumption. 
In  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  we  find  sheep  and  goats  exclusively. 
And  it  is  with  mutton  only  that  Circe  stocks  the  ship  of 
Odysseus.     In  her   realm    of  Aides,  Odysseus  sacrifices  sheep 

•  Od.  12.  393-6.  t  Od.  12.  379-81.  I  Od.  1  a.  330-2. 
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for  the  shades  of  the  dead :  but  he  promises  to  sacrifice  for 
them  a  cow  on  his  return  to  Ithaca.*  Scherie,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  border-land  between  the  world  of  experience 
and  of  dream,  and  partakes  of  both.  Here  the  ase  of  beef 
does  not  wholly  disappear,  but,  odd  to  say,  there  is  much 
less  of  it,  and  it  loses  the  place  of  honour.  In  notable  contrast 
with  the  Pylian  feast  of  the  Third  Odyssey  to  Poseidon,  only 
two  oxen  are  slain,  with  eight  hogs  and  twelve  sheep :  t  and 
when  Odysseus  gives  what  may  be  called  the  prize  piece  to  the 
Bard,  it  is  the  chine,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Ajax  in  the  *  Iliad,' 
of  an  ox,  but  of  a  fat  hog. J;  As  we  go  farther  into  the  weird 
region,  the  ox  entirely  disappears  from  the  table.  What  possible 
explanation  can  be  given  of  this  remarkable  exclusion  of  the  ox 
from  his  proper  place  as  food,  if  it  be  not  that  the  region  in 
which  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid,  was  also  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  religion  that  regarded  the  ox  as  too 
sacred  for  that  vulgar  use  ? 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  variation  perceivable  in  the 
mythology  of  the  outer  world  of  the  '  Odyssey '  points  to  some 
religious  system  or  systems,  among  which,  if  Poseidon  was 
great  or  even  supreme  for  some  races,  the  Sun  also  was  pro- 
foundly venerated  by  others.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  question  much  contested  among  the  learned,  and 
greatly  beyond  our  power  to  solve.  Are  we  to  understand  by  the 
term  Phoenicians  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  commonly 
termed  Phcenicia  ?  Or  were  the  Phoenicians  a  race  of  traffickers^ 
Semitic  in  language  and  extraction,  who  had  previously  been 
settled  on  the  Red  Sea  (according  to  Herodotus), §  with  kindred 
also  on  and  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulpli,  and  who, 
migrating  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
acquired  a  position  of  ascendancy  along  its  eastern  border  ?  M. 
Kenan  ||  describes  them  as  une  race  marchandcy  ilablie  au  miliem 
d' autochthones  de  race  inf4rieure.  Understanding  by  autochtfwnes 
simply  prior  occupants,  we  cannot  but  feel  disposed  to  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  We  know  not  in  what  other  mode  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  conflict  between  the  Canaanitish  and  the  Phoenician 
name,  and  between  the  evidences  in  this  quarter  of  a  Semitic 
and  of  a  Hamitic  cxtraction.lf  Again,  it  may  be  that  parts  of 
these  phenomena  should  be  referred  to  Assyrian  influences.  In 
this  place  we  must  not  dip  into  the  controversy  further  than 


*  Od.  11.  29-37.  t  Od.  8.  59.  :::  Od.  8.  475. 

§  Herod,  i.  1,  Vil.  89.  ||  'Mission  de  Phe'nicie/  p.  219. 

^  The  results  of  the  discussion  are  stated  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Diet.,  art.  Phoenicia, 
and  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Essay  *  on  the  early  migrations  of  the  Ph<Biiicians/ 
appended  to  B.  VII.    Also  Note  on  I.  1. 
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fcy  a  single  observation.  The  Homeric  evidence  certainly  points 
to  a  duality  i>f  mythology  in  the  Phccnician  traditions,  which 
betokens  at  least  a,  dualitv  of  race.  If  the  Phccnician  sailors, 
worshipping  a  Poseidon,  dwelt  among  Canoanites,  who  wor- 
Bhipped  the  sun  as  Bel  or  Baal,  that  state  of  facts  would  be 
one  in  exact  accordance,  we  conceive,  with  the  indications  of 
the  '  Odyssey.' 

And  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  close  connexion  in  the  historic 
peiiotl  between  the  Phcrnicians,  with  their  colonial  progeny,  and 
Poseidon.  Diodoriis*  informs  us  that  an  altar  to  Poseidon  was 
bailt  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  that  point 
was  a  promontory  called  Poseidion,  and  a  grove  of  palms  (4>o/- 
viKPi).  Whether  this  were  a  mother  site,  or,  as  some  think,  a  colony, 
here  is  a  sign  of  that  connexion  of  the  Phornicians  with  Poseidon 
for  which  wc  have  been  contending.  Of  this  connexion  tliere  is 
abundant  evidence  al  Carthage,  In  the  war  with  Geioo,t  Hamilcar 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  for  success  in  a  costly  manner  (/«7aXo- 
w/KTrw?),  to  Poseidon ;  and  it  appears  to  have  had  reference  to 
land  operations,  although  they  includetl,  on  the  side  of  Gelon, 
^e  burning  of  the  fleet  in  port.  In  the  war  against  Agrigentum, 
Kod  here  with  exclusive  reference  tooperations  by  land,  Hamilcar} 
sacrificed  a  boy  to  Kronos ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  pitching 
Cbem  into  the  sea,  a  crowd  of  victims  {irXfjBo'^  Upeiwv)  to  Poseidon. 
Tliis  is  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Later  in  the  historic  period 
Scipio,  when  attacking  Carthago  Nova,  assures  his  army  that 
he  has  the  countenance  and  aiil  of  Poseidon  §  conveyed  to  him  in 
a  dream.  The  meaning  doubtless  was,  that  tlic  foe  was  deserted 
by  his  own  proper  god;  and  Polybius  says  it  produced  an 
immense  effect  upon  the  soldiery. 

t  to  be  expected  ihut  a  theology  so  composite  as  that 
oF  Greece  should  present  in  any  of  its  parts  a  philosophical  or 
logical  precision.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  want  of  logical  adjust- 
which  afTonls  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  its  being  com- 
porite.      When  we  find  Athenfe  and  Ares  gods  of  war,  Athene 

I  Hephaistos  gods  of  art,  Apiillo  and  Paieon,  and  (at  a  later 
date)  Asclcpins,  gods  of  healing,  Poseidon  and  Nereus  gods  of 
the  sea,  and  when  we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  the  com- 
tnned  product  of  a  variety  of  factors,  we  naturally  refer  the 
dtflerent  deities  to  different  ethnical  sources  ;  and  in  consolidating 
the  rariouB  elements  into  a  general  system,  if  the  community  was 
to  cohere  in  peace,  no  method  but  that  of  compromise  among 
the    deities  could    be    followed    with    success.       The    supreme 
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deity  of  an  immigrant  race  or  family  must,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  primitive  paganism,  either  gain  new  subjects;  or  part  with 
old  prerogatives ;  or  thirdly,  and  lastly,  be  absorbed  by  identifi- 
cation with  some  god  already  in  possession.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  much  variation  from  the  central  system  in  the  schemes 
of  local  worship.  The  curious  collections  of  Pausanias,  which 
take  up  the  facts  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  in  its  last  stage,  as 
Homer  presents  it  in  the  first,  leave  upon  the  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  an  immense  diversity  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
country ;  and  the  idea  is  a  natural  one,  that  though  Zeus  was  in 
theory  the  supreme  god  for  all  Greece,  yet  practically  he  may 
at  different  spots  have  been  eclipsed  by  what  was  for  the  in- 
habitants an  older  and  more  influential  worship ;  by  Demeter 
and  Kor^  for  instance,  as  the  representatives  of  Attic  Pelasgianism^ 
at  Eleusis,*  and  at  other  places  by  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician,  or 
Syrian  divinities.  We  have  thrown  out  for  consideration  the 
suggestion  that  Poseidon  may  have  been  not  only  a  god,  bat 
the  supreme  god  of  the  seafaring  Phoenicians,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  worshippers  of  Bel  and  Ashtaroth,  among  or  beside 
whom  they  lived,  and  of  whose  influence  there  are  apparent  traces 
in  Greece.  There  appear  to  be,  beyond  doubt,  in  Pausanias  many 
&cts  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Poseidon,  which  any  notion  of 
him  as  a  mere  sea-god  is  quite  insuflicient  to  explain,  and  which 
appear  to  us  best  to  harmonise  with  the  belief  that  the  strictly 
Phoenician  immigrants  looked  upon  him  as  the  distinctive  god  of 
their  nationality,  and  that  when  they  penetrated  into  inland  parts 
of  Greece  they  naturally  took  with  him  their  worship  as  they  went. 
Of  all  the  districts  described  by  this  author,  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
one  that  tel  Is  us  so  much  of  Poseidonian  worship  as  Arcadia :  while 
there  is  none  so  completely  cut  oS*  from  the  sea,  and  with  a  popa- 
lation  so  little  versed  in  maritime  concerns.  Again,  Poseidon,  we 
are  told,  appeared  on  the  Arcadian  side  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  t 
In  the  same  section  of  that  country,  according  to  the  local 
traditions,  he  was  bom  and  bred.f  But  likewise  in  many  of 
the  legends  of  the  Peloponnesus,  we  see  him  in  possession 
of  attributes  or  installed  in  relations,  some  of  them  perhaps 
originally  his  property,  but  which  in  the  established  religion 
of  Hellas  belonged  to  Zeus.  To  him  is  carried  over  that 
connection  between  Zeus  and  Demeter,  of  which  the  mys- 
terious Kore  was  the  fruit :  and  their  joint  daughter  De- 
spoina  enjoys  the  same  awful  honours  as  the  Damsel,  associated 
with  her  mother  as  a  superior  rather  than  as  an  equal,  and 
worshipped  by  the  Arcadians  (so  runs  the  narrative  of  Pausa- 

♦  See  Paus.  X.  3 J.  2.  f  Pans.  VIII.  10.  4.  %  Paus.  VIII.  5.  3. 
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□ias)  M  the  first  among  all  dnlties.*  Again  atCorinth  there  was 
a  temple  in  which  Aphrodite  appeared  as  his  tlaughlent  a 
legend  whirh  we  have  seen  reprodured  in  the  beautiful  jewel 
work  of  the  Italians  of  the  Cinijue  cento.  So  distinctly  severed 
was  he  in  many  of  his  attributes  from  the  notion  of  a  mere 
sea  or  even  moisture-god,  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  severance 
takes  place,  and  we  hear  of  two  Poseidons.  !n  the  IIXoOtoi;  of 
ATiElophanes,^  when  one  of  the  characters  swears  by  Poseidon, 
the  other  replies,  '  Do  you  mean  the  Poseidon  of  the  sea  ?  '  The 
n&me  too  of  the  Zeus-Poseidon,  and  a  multitude  of  indications 
which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  in  this  place, 
show  us  the  traditions  of  this  god  in  identity  or  alliance  with 
those  which  belong  to  the  supreme  object  of  worship. 

It  will  now,  wc  trust,  be  thought  that  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation goes  far  to  establish  a  previous  PlifBnician  character  of  the 
Greek  Poseidon.  But  it  also  tends,  and  if  further  pursued  we 
believe  it  would  further  tend,  to  produce  the  bi;li<f  that  the 
connexion  of  the  Phicnicians  with  Greece  was  a  wider  and  a 
tar  more  fruitful  one  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  We 
venture  next  to  propound  two  further  questions  for  consider- 
ation. The  first,  whether  the  Danaan  family,  which  first  im- 
pressed a  national  name  on  Greece,  was  nut  probably  of  Phcenician 
origin?  Thesecond,  whether  jEoIus  and  the  yKolid  houses,  who 
play  the  chief  part  in  early  Greek  history,  were  not  of  the  same 
extraction  ?  VVe  shall  only  attempt  to  throw  together  a  few 
particulars,  which  may  serve  to  show  at  the  very  least  that  these 
suggestions  may  be  worth  considering. 

First,  then,  the  common  tradition,  which  draws  the  Danaan 
&mily  from  an  Egyptian  root,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  denial 
of  his  coming  from  Phoenicia :  for  the  two  countries  were 
blended  in  the  distance  on  the  Greek  horizon,  and  the  channel 
of  communication  with  that  portion  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our 
BTidence  goes,  was  completely  Phtrnician,  while  that  country  was 
charged  at  a  very  early  period  with  Egyptian  elements.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  all  the  immigrations  called  Egyptian  may 
have  taken  place  at  the  epoch  of  the  Conquests  which  go  by  the 
Dame  of  Sesostris  or  Kameses  11.,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Phoenician  coast  were  the  subjects  of  Egypt,  gave  their  masters  a 
fleet,  and  perhaps  bore  their  national  designation.  Of  the  Danaan 
name  itself,  M.  Renan  has  supplied  us  with  the  counterpart  on 
the  Phceaician  coast.     He  finds  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Tripoli  which  is  called  Dannie,  or  Djanniyyeh,  and  which  he 
regards  as  a  very  ancient  seat  of  population ;  and  Pausanias  * 
tells  us  that  there  stood,  at  the  reputed  landing-place  of  Danaus 
from  his  ships,  on  the  Argive  coast,  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Gene- 
sios :  a  circumstance  surely  at  variance  with  the  notion  of  his 
Egyptian  origin.  But  again.  We  take  as  a  point  already  fixed, 
the  introduction  of  letters  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  Now 
the  only  Greek  person  named  in  Homer  as  making  use  of  letters 
or  of  something  that  served  their  purpose  (o^yLtara),  is  Prcetus, 
King  of  Argos,t  a  member  of  the  Danaan  family,  and  the  only 
member  of  it  respecting  whose  actions  the  poet  gives  us  any 
information.  And  we  find  the  name  of  this  Proetus  again  upon 
one  of  the  Gates  of  Thebes,  which  was  a  principal  centre  of 
Phoenician  influences  in  Greece.  Lastly,  Pausanias  J  gives  us  the 
local  tradition  that  the  Cyclops  built  Tiryns  for  Proetus.  Now  we 
know  the  Cyclops  from  Homer  only  as  the  children  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  inhabiting  the  Phoenician  world. 

And  we  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  the  formula  of 
tradition  is  an  irrational  one,  which  commonly  treats  of  the 
earliest  stone  buildings  of  southern  Europe  as  Cyclopian  or 
Pelasgian  remains.  The  Cyclops  of  Homer  is  a  fabulous  being ; 
bot  the  name  has  a  real  meaning,  and  it  would  quite  properly 
associate  with  Phoenician  buildings.  Now  it  is  impossible, 
as  we  think,  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  text  on 
this  subject  without  arriving  at  two  results.  First,  that  the 
text  affords  the  means  of  connecting  the  Pelasgian  name  with 
agriculture ;  but  that  construction  in  hewn  stone  stands  every- 
where in  connexion  with  Phoenician  tokens.  That  famous  wall 
of  Troy,  which  so  long  defied  the  Greeks,  and  drove  them  at 
last  to  the  expedient  of  the  horse,  was  built  by  Poseidon. 
There  are  also  two  occasions  on  which  Homer  mentions  hewn 
or  quarried  stones,  \iOoi  /caTCdpvx^e;-  One  is  for  the  building 
of  the  Phaeacian  A  gore ;  the  other  is  the  court  in  front  of  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops :  both  of  them,  it  will  be  noticed,  in 
strictly  Phoenician  association. 

With  respect  to  the  ^olian  branch  of  the  question,  our  first 
step  must  be  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  late  and  spurious 
distich  which  tells  us  of  a  Hellen  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Greek 
tribes,  of  his  sons  iEolus,  Dor  us,  and  Xuthus,  and  of  the  two 
sons  of  Xuthus,  Ion  and  Achaeus.  This  tradition  is  worthless  in 
every  point  except  one:  that  it  represents  the  -Eolian  as  the 
oldest  of  the  great  recognised  Hellenic  sub-names.  But  it  is 
common  to  speak  of  an  ^olian  tribe,  and  of  the  iEolian  dialect. 
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As  to  the  first,  wc  are  not  aware  of  any  tribe  carrjing  that  name 
before  the  invasion  of  the  HeracUds  :  but  there  were,  like  the 
Heiadids,  several  houses  or  families,  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  jEoIub,  a  person  of  legendary  fame.  As  to  the  second,  we 
can  only  understand  it  to  mean  that  earliest  form  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue  which  Homer  spoke,  and  which  was  used  in  Greece  at 
the  period  when  the  jEolid  houses  flourished.  With  regard  to 
the  present  discussion,  there  are  two  principal  questions  to  be 
asked :  the  one,  who  was  JEolus  ?  and  the  other,  in  what  mytho- 
logical relations  do  we  find  thejEolid  houses?  If  the  argument 
atlvanced  in  these  pages  is  sound,  the  first  question  is  not  hard 
U>  answer.  If  the  scenes  and  personages  of  the  outer  world  of 
the  '  Odyssey  '  are  Phcenician,  then  jEoIus,  who  is  among  them, 
was  Phcenician  loo.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  how  be 
stands  in  Homer.  (1)  Though  the  poet  speaks  of  jEolidre,  he 
nowhere  mentions  the  name  of  ^olus  except  in  the  one  famous 
place  of  the  '  Odyssey.'  (2)  ^Eolns  is  the  son  of  Hippotas.  This 
connexion  with  the  horse,  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
Poseidon,  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  his  claim  to  PJicenician  ex- 
traction. (3)  He  is  not  a  deity,  but  a  man,  probablv  endowed 
with  privilege  like  Tit  ho  n  us ;  or  as  Calypso,  if  she  had  been 
mllowed,  would  have  endowed  Odysseus ;  he  was  beloved  by  the 
gods,  ^iXos  a8ava.Tot-a-i  0foia-i ;  for  him,  as  a  man,  some  ethnical 
relation  or  other  is  to  be  presumed  to  esist.  (4)  He  abounds 
in  sons  and  daughters,  who  supply  his  family  circle  with  six 
married  couples.  This  representation  at  once  marks  jEoIus  as 
n  prince  living  by  other  than  Hellenic  customs  in  regard  to 
marriage;  but  it  seems  appropriate  to  the  place  of  a  foreign 
ancestor,  to  whom  several  Greek  houses  traced  their  lineage, 
(5)  He  is  steward  of  the  winds,  and  his  dwelling  is  in  a  vrj<T(K 
wXorr^ ;  that  is  construed  to  mean  either  a  floating  island,  or  an 
island  accessible  to  ships.  Either  way  the  description,  when  we 
remove  its  mythical  glaze,  seems  a  good  one  for  the  head  of  a 
copious  progeny  of  daring  and  distinguished  navigators,  who 
must  have  carried  abroad  with  them  some  traditions  of  Arados  and 
Tyre.  There  may  appear,  then,  to  be  fair  ground  for  arguing 
that  the  AColus  of  the  '  Odyssey  '  may  be  a  Phcenician  personage. 
The  connection  of  the  yEolid  houses  with  Poseidon  has,  we 
believe,  been  frequently  observe<I,  and  may  be  shown  by  much 
both  of  direct  evidence  and  of  presumption.  Sisyphus,  the 
-■l^olid,*  dwells  at  Ephure,  afterwards  called  Corinth  ;  and  the 
dominion  of  Corinth  is  contested  by  Poseidon,  who  obtains  the 
Isthmus,  while  the  rock   goes  to  Helios, t  another  Phteniciaa  or 
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Sjrrian  goA  Tyro,  whose  name  affords  some  presumption  of 
Phoenician  extraction,  is  married  to  Cretheus,  the  iEolid,*  but 
bears  to  Poseidon,  Pelias,  and  Neleus  ;  and  the  connexion  of  the 
Neleids  with  that  deity  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  when 
Telemachus  found  Nestor  celebrating  his  great  public  festival 
in  honour  of  the  god,  as  well  as  when  he  taught  Antilochus  the 
care  of  horses.  From  comparing  II.  XIII.  206  with  other 
passages  of  the  Iliad,t  we  find  that  Poseidon  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Actor.  But  Molios,  a  member  of  this  house,  whom 
some  will  hare  to  hare  been  the  same  with  Actor,  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Augeas,  whom  again  the  common  tradition  makes  son  of 
Salmoneus,  and  thus  the  grandson  of  ^olus. 

In  the  historic  period,  as  Pausanias  and  others  assure  us,  there 
were  iSolians  at  a  place  called  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  iEoliuis 
held  what  was  considered  to  be  Ilium.  Now,  there  are  very 
curious  traces  of  this  ethnical  association  in  the  ^  Iliad.'  For  there 
Poseidon,  wliile  he  is  the  bitter  foe  of  the  Trojans  in  the  war, 
notwithstanding  manifests  a  keen  attachment  to  the  older  or 
Dardanian  branch  of  the  royal  house;  and  when  £neas  is 
about  to  fall  by  the  weapon  of  Achilles  in  battle,  it  is  this  god  who 
removes  him  from  the  field  \  and  prophesies  the  future  reign  of 
his  descendants  in  the  country  after  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Priam.  If,  again,  we  are  correct  in  the  interpretation  we 
assign  to  the  *  Cyclopian '  buildings,  we  at  once  obtain  a  key 
to  the  legend,  otherwise  so  difficult  to  comprehend,  of  the  fraud 
of  Laomedon.  Poseidon  raising  the  walls  of  Troy  may  then 
signify  that  those  walls  were  constructed  by  Phoenician  builders. 
The  deprivation  of  the  reward  would  indicate  that  these  colonists 
were  injured  or  ejected,  or  that  the  worship  failed  to  take  root  in 
Ilium ;  and  certain  it  is  that  Homer  gives  us  no  sign  whatever 
among  the  Trojans  of  the  worship  of  Poseidon :  while  Apollo, 
who  had  shared  in  the  construction,  but  had  not  been  subjected 
to  injury  or  indignity,  appears  as  their  gpreat  ally  in  the  war, 
and  evidently  was  a  principal  personage  in  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

In  the  operation  of  tracing  what  is  Greek  up  to  its  fountain- 
head  in  other  lands,  we  have  to  encounter  a  scantiness  of  evi- 
dence, due  not  only  to  the  accidents  of  time,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
autochthonism  which  made  that  people  so  eager  to  cast  into  the 
shade  all  the  notes  of  foreign  origin  ;  backed  as  it  was  by  a  sense  of 
intellectual  superiority  which  produced  a  positive  unwillingness 
to  own  an  ancestry  drawn  from  the  barbarians,  and  therefore  in- 
ferior to  its  own  high  strain.     These  tendencies,  like  everything 
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else  that  is  gcDuinel;  Hellenic,  we  find  strongly  marked  in  Homer, 
whose  poems,  but  for  this  intense  spirit  of  nationality,  would 
probably  have  told  us  the  whole  story  of  .the  ethnical  extraction 
and  relations  of  the  Greeks,  As  it  is,  they  contain  (we  believe) 
in  twenty-seven  thousand  lines  bat  one  word  that  throws  a  direct 
ray  of  light  upon  any  portion  of  that  wide  subject  It  is  the 
word  ^olvi^  in  the  account  given  by  Zeus  of  the  amour  of  which 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were  the  fruit."  Their  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  illustrious  Phtniix.  Now,  there  was  no  indi- 
vidual famous  by  thut  name,  and  the  natural  interpretation  of 
the  word  seems  to  be  the  national  one.  The  mother  of  iVIinos 
King  of  Crete  was  the  daughter,  then,  of  a  distinguished  Phceni- 
ciao.  The  later  tradition  makes  her,  as  Europa,  transported 
across  the  sea  upon  a  bull.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Phoenician  extraction  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  bull  was  so 
constantly  sacrificed.  Again,  the  statement  of  Homer,  thus  con- 
strued, is  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  recorded  by  Thucy- 
didesf  of  the  nautical  empire  founded  by  Minos. 

Again,  we  seem  to  have  another  trustworthy  link  between 
Greece  and  Phirnicia  through  the  Ariadne  of  Homer,  Sup- 
ported by  the  later  tradition,  he  directly  represents  her  as  the 
daughter  of  Minos.  And  another  name  supplies  us  with 
anoOier  point  of  union.  For  Daedalus  (Daidalos)  whose  name 
became  the  basis  of  the  words  which  describe  works  of  fine  art 
in  metal,  executed  a  work  of  this  description  in  Crete  for  Ariadne. 
Now  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nothing  of  this  class  is  produced 
by  the  Greeks.  Some  fine  works  are  supplied  from  a  Thracian 
•ource.  But  the  finest  are  from  Sidon.  The  Sidonians,  too,  are 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  woXvBaiBaKai.X  The  Phixnicians 
carry  their  commodities  to  foreign  parts:  and  Greece  is  clearly 
connected  witli  them,  according  to  tbc  circumstantial  evidence 
of  Homer,  through  its  works  of  art. 

This  connexion  is  corroborated  through  another  medium, 
dut  of  Hephaistos.  This  god  has  a  marked  place  in  the 
Phcenician  traditions  of  Homer;  and  at  the  same  time  he  repre- 
■enls  the  very  crown  of  early  art  in  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  But 
Menelaus,  offering  to  present  to  Telcmachns  as  his  guest  a 
chased  silver  cup  with  golden  brim,  mentions  that  it  was  pre- 
wnied  to  him  by  Phaidimos,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  that  it 
KU  the  work  of  Hephaistos.§ 

The  Ph ten ici an  seed  then  appears  to  be  well  planted  in  Greece 
by  the  family  of  Minos.  That  family  was  completely  Helleniscd 
in  the  third   generation ;    for   Idowcneus,    who  is  his  grandson, 
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appears  in  Troas  among  the  Achaian  kings  of  the  war,  with 
every  sign  of  a  perfect  assimilation.  And  when  Poseidon,  in  the 
*  Iliad,'  appearing  on  the  field,  is  grieved  at  the  death  of  his 
descendant  Amphimachos,  and  goes  in  search  of  one  of  the  greater 
Greek  chieftains,  the  one  with  whom  he  falls  in  is  Idomeneus.* 

The  principal  point  of  contact  between  the  Semitic  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Aryan  Greeks  is,  according  to  the  later  tradition, 
that  supplied  by  the  person  and  family  of  Cadmus.  Homer 
supplies  no  direct  information  on  this  head ;  but  he  shows  us 
that  Cadmus  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country,  since  the 
inhabitants  of  6aK>tia,  only  one  short  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war,  went  by  the  names  of  Cadmeioi  and  Cadmeiones. 
If,  however,  the  argument  advanced  in  these  pages  be  sound, 
and  if  the  personages  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  ^  Odyssey'  are  Phoenician,  then  we  obtain  from  Homer 
a  testimony  to  the  Phoenician  extraction  of  Cadmus,  for  Ino 
Leucothee  is  the  maritime  goddess  who  appears  to  him  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  final  tempest,  and  supplies  him  with  the 
girdle  that  is  to  enable  him  to  surmount  the  peril :  and  Ino  is 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.t 

Some  indications  of  an  ethnical  relation  (as  distinguished  from 
a  merely  commercial  intercourse)  with  Phoenicia  may  be  drawn 
from  correspondences  of  name.  Whence,  for  example,  came  the 
name  of  Marathon,  so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  It 
'  has  no  apparent  root  in  the  Hellenic  history  or  language.  But 
there  was  a  Marathus,  lying  north  of  the  isle  of  Aradus,  on  the 
borders  of  Phoenicia.  Now  Marathon  was  a  town  so  ancient,  as 
to  be  mentioned  in  Homer.  And  yet,  though  in  Attica,  it  is 
not  named  in  connexion  with  the  Attic  contingent  to  the  army 
before  Troy.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  *  Odyssey  '  be  such  as  we  have  supposed,  serves  in  a 
significant  manner  to  assign  to  it  a  Phoenician  origin.  The  last 
stage  of  the  Phoenician  experiences  of  Odysseus  is  in  Scheri^, 
the  land  of  the  Phaiakes.  In  that  land,  as  we  have  seen,  Athene 
appears  only  by  stealth ;  and  after  she  has  provided  what  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  Odysseus,  she  disappears,  and  goes  to 
the  favourite  seat  named  after  her,  to  Athens.  But  she  does  not 
go  there  direct.  She  went,  says  the  poet,  *  to  Marathon,  and  to 
Athens  with  its  broad  ways.'  Now  geographically  this  is  a  bad 
route.  Corfu,  which  is  well  identified  with  Scherie,  lies  north- 
west of  Athens,  while  Marathon  lies  north-east  of  it.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  Corfu  was  itself  beyond  the  sphere  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  a^,  and  that  Homer  was  imperfectly 
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scqnamted  with  its  position.  But  it  is  scarcely  pnssible  that  lie 
could  in  bis  mental  map  have  shifti^d  it  so  far  ti>  the  eastward  as 
to  place  Marathon  <m  the  line  between  it  and  Athens:  indeed, 
there  is  no  ground  Ibr  supposing  his  error  would  lie  in  that 
direction  at  all.  On  ordinary  topical  grounds,  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  mention  of  Marathon  in  this  place. 
But  if  Scherie  was  the  stepping  stone  to  the  Phasniciaa  or  outer 


world,  then  the  mention  of  Mat 
Athene,  at  once  raises  the  presumptio 
port  or  colony,  and  this  presumption  i: 
its  name. 
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lallic  work  of  the  Phoeni- 
touch  on  it  in  another  rela- 
iforms  us  that  the  Phoenicians,  using  huge 
n  building,  did  not  consider  that  material  sus- 
workmanship,  and  consequently  finished  their 
wood  or  in  metal  work,  by  wUicli  the  stone  was 
lints  out  that  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the 
work  of  Phceuician  builders,  the  whole  interior  was  wainscoted 
with  cedar  planks :  '  all  was  cedar :  tlicre  was  no  stone  seen.'  t 
In  the  '  Odyssey,'  Homer  has  given  us  a  description  of  two 
and  only  two  pidaccs.  Nor  indeed  do  we  Lear  from  him  of 
polished  stone  in  the  fabric  of  a  mansion,  but  only  in  stone 
•eats;  except  in  the  case  of  Circe,(  an  Immortal,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  Phcenician  cycle.  In  neither  of  these  palacea 
does  the  poet  refer  to  any  exterior  ornament  whatever.  In 
both,  lie  gives  us  to  understand  by  one  and  the  same  illustra- 
tion the  internal  brightness  of  the  walls,  it  was  like  tlie 
spleitdour,  he  says,  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon.§  In  one,  the 
palace  of  Menetaus,  Telcmachiis  desires  his  companion  to  notice 
the  brilliancy  of  the  copper,  apparently  in  sheets  upon  the  wall, 
■nd  of  the  rarer  materials,  gold,  amber,  silver,  and  ivory,  used 
probably  for  the  minor  ornamentation.  ||  In  the  other,  the  palace 
of  Alcioous,  he  is  still  more  explicit.  For  there,  while  the  doors 
■re  gilded,  the  door  posts  and  lintel  silvered,  and  the  bandU* 
golden,  the  wall-sides  were  of  copper  'all  the  way  from  the 
threshold  to  the  innermost  recess.'  with  a  cornice  of  the  dark 
substance  called  Kuavo^.^  And,  a^ain  confirming  the  Phfentcian 
character  of  the  whole,  we  are  told  that  by  the  door  there  tat 
immortal  dogs  of  gold  and  silver,  the  works  of  Hephaistos. 

The  palaces  of  the  Olympian  gods  are  also  tlie  works  of  that 
deity  :  therefore  wraaght  of  metol,"*     It  will  have  been  observed 
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that  M.  Reoan  ip^rnks  of  the  use  holh  of  wood  and  metal :  and 
that  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  we  find  wood  used  for  wainscoting', 
bat  metal  in  Greece.  The  choice  of  materials  woold  of  coarse 
depend  in  a  great  d^ree  npon  dieir  lelatire  abundance :  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  that  wood  was  apparmtlT  not  abundant  in 
Greece.  In  all  the  scenic  epithets  of  die  Catdogue,  we  do  not 
find  one  diat  describes  anj  place  as  woodv:  nor  is  anj  Greek' 
district  so  called  anjwhere  in  the  poems,  except  Ithaca  and 
Zacmthns.* 

We  cannot  conclude  without  toachii^  npon  one  other  topic 
which  has  scarcelj  we  think  as  ret  receired  anv  adequate  iUos- 
tration. 

The  connexion  between  Poseidon  and  the  horse  has  been 
often  subjected  to  hypothetical  explanations ;  but  it  remains,  to 
us  at  leaist,  mjsterious.  Even  in  Homer  it  is  ccmspicuoas,  and 
in  the  historic  period  it  acquires  an  almost  paramount  force  and 
prominence.  Some  explain  bj  the  Role  of  Three  :  as  the  sea  is 
to  ships,  so  the  land  is  to  horses;  and  ships  are  0X09  r]nroi.t 
This,  taken  by  itself^  might  make  Poseidon  a  ship-god  ;  but  a 
middle  term,  to  say  the  least,  is  surely  wanting  to  explain  his 
skill  in  horseflesh.}  VVelcker  and  others  find  a  sufficient  eluci- 
dation in  the  running  waves  with  the  foam  upon  them,  whid^ 
he  observes,  have  been  called  horses  and  also  goats^  Thej  hate 
likewise  as  sheep  supplied  Ariosto  with  a  noble  line  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  coming  storm  : — 

*  Mnggendo  van  per  mare  i  gran  montoni' 


But  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  in  anj  earl j  or  in  anj 
poet  a  trace  of  this  figurative  construction,  and  it  appears  to  us 
to  afford  a  feeble  foundation  for  a  verj  weightj  superstructure. 
In  Plautus  we  appear  to  have  the  ship  called  a  wooden  horse, 
but  this  is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  is  prettj  plain  that  the 
vessels  of  the  Homeric  period  carried  figure-heads,  atcpa  Kopvfifia 
(II.  9,  241),  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  stern,  and 
which  Hector  threatened  to  cut  ofi^  probablj  for  trophies,  and 
afterwards  to  bum  the  Achaian  ships.  Now,  the  figure  of  the 
sea-horse  being  admitted  for  the  ship,  it  is  possible  (but  we  ran 
hardl J  saj  more)  that  horses'  heads  maj  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose;  and  if  so,  a  relation  might  Uius  through  the  ship  be 
established  between  the  horse  and  Poseidon.  But  this  basis,  if 
a  true,  would  jet  be  a  verj  narrow  one.  Again,  the  use  of  horses 
in  the  chariot  of  Poseidon  would  be  in  correspondence  with  a 
similar  use  bj  Here  and  bj  Ares.    But  Poseidon's  relations  with 
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the  bone  Are  nut  thus  limited.  He  gave  Ppleus  tlie  iinlnortal 
horses.  He  (with  Zeus)  instructed  Antilorhus  Id  the  inonage- 
ment  of  the  animal.*  When  an  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  his  name 
OD  the  race-ground,  the  swearer  is  to  lav  his  Land  on  the  horse. 
Hot  are  we  jet  at  the  end  of  our  difliculties.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  people  most  closelj  connected  with  Poseidon  of  all  whom 
we  know  through  Homer,  are  the  Pbceacians,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  their  Phcenician  character.  Yet  among  them  we 
absolutely  never  bear  of  the  horse ;  and,  strange  to  %a.y,  they 
have  in  Siherie  every  game  of  the  pentathlon  except  the  borse- 
Tace.t  But  the  immense  interest  and  importance  of  the  horse- 
race Id  the  eyes  of  Homer  may  be  estimated  from  the  Twenty- 
third  Iliad,  where  he  allots  to  the  description  of  it  nearly  five 
huadred  lines,  and  only  about  two  hundred  and  forty  to  the  seven 
other  contests  collectively. 

The  darkness,  wbirh  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  we 
canoot  pretend  to  dispel.  We  will  only  throw  out,  and  that  in 
fear  and  trembling,  something  less  than  a  conjecture,  namely,  a 
iuspicion.  Even  this  shall  be  suh  htipothtsi.  If  we  arc  right  in 
bolding  that  Poseidon  was  Phccnician,  and  that  the  maritime 
PIuEQiciAOs  were  a  Semitic  race,  distinct  from  an  Hamitic 
people  of  Canaan  among  whom  they  lived,  and  having  Poseidon 
either  for  their  chief  or  at  the  least  for  their  special  and  charac- 
teristic deity,  then  we  venture  a  step  further.  Bel,  the  Sun,  was 
the  great  god  of  the  Canaanites.  The  ox,  the  royal  animal  of 
llie  East,  stood  in  a  relation  of  mysterious  and  unapproachable 
closeness  to  him,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  representations  of  the 
'Odyssey,'  Now,  so  much  of  the  Egyptian  worship  appears,  a* 
we  know  from  the  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  to  have  taken  root 
in  Greece,  that  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  became  of  that 
great  and  potent  element  of  it  which  had  relation  to  the  cultus  of 
animals?  It  took  no  root  among  the  Hellenic  races.  It  was 
pat  and  kept  out  of  countenance  by  the  anthropomorphic  spirit 
of  the  OJvmpian  system.  For  the  Greek— just  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter  Bell— 

'  A  primroBe  by  the  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  moro,' 

lo'an  ox  was  an  ox,  and  nothing  more ;  useful  for  sacrifice  and  food, 
passable  for  the  plough.  For  them  the  horse  was  the  true  royal 
animal.  Now,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  horse,  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  had  come  to  Greece  from  the  East,  and  probably, 
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therefore,  through  Phoenicia.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the 
seafaring  Phoenicians  can  have  supplied  their  peculiar  god 
with  an  analogue  in  the  horse  to  the  ox,  which  was  attached  to 
the  Sun-god  of  their  neighbours  the  Canaanites?  or  that  the 
plastic  force  of  the  Greeks,  so  receptive  of  acquisitions  front 
abroad,  but  given  to  modify  so  powerfully  all  that  it  received,  can, 
through  their  poet-mjthologers,  have  effected  this  sabstitutioo? 
Two  cautions  only  we  will  hazard  in  bar  of  the  summary  reje^ 
tion  of  this  idea.  First,  the  inquirer  should  well  consider  the 
extraordinary  position  of  the  horse  in  the  works  of  Homer :  tlie 
horses  bom  of  the  Wind^god,  the  horses  exempt  from  death,  the 
weeping  horses,  the  speaking  horses ;  the  animals  made  along^ 
with  the  chiefs  the  subject  of  an  invocation  to  the  Muse  to  deter- 
mine which  teams  were  the  best;  and  the  animals,  too,  which 
have  supplied  the  poet  with  inspiration  for  many  passages  of  an 
intense  sympathy  and  an  extraordinary  beauty.  Secondly,  we 
venture  with  more  confidence  on  the  following  assertion.  No 
reference  to  the  mere  marine  character  of  Poseidon  will  ever 
sufiice  to  explain  the  remarkable  breadth  and  fulness  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  horse.  It  must  come,  we  apprehend,  from  other 
elements  of  his  character,  and  we  fall  back  upon  Scherie  (Corfu) 
to  observe  that  while  there  we  do  not  find  the  horse  associated 
with  Poseidon,  it  is  there  that  the  god  is  most  pointedly  exhibited 
in  his  purely  municipal  character  (so  to  call  it)  as  lord  of  the 
region  of  the  sea. 

We  cannot  now  touch  upon  another  curious  chapter  of  the 
attributes  and  associations  of  Poseidon :  that  which  represents 
him  as  the  reputed  father  of  almost  all  the  violent,  cruel,  and 
monstrous  characters  of  the  ancient  mythology.  But  it  seems  to 
us  not  impossible  that  the  key  to  this  relation  may  be  found  in 
the  rude  manners  and  the  kidnapping  and  buccaneering  prac- 
tices of  the  early  navigators,  if,  as  we  believe,  they  were  his 
special  worshippers.  We  commend,  then,  our  subject  to  the 
reflections  and  research  of  investigators  in  the  rich  domains,  so 
nearly  related  to  one  another,  of  the  old  mythology  and  the  early 
ethnology  of  Greece ;  simply  observing  that  if  the  arguments 
we  have  used  shall  prove  to  be  sound,  then  we  have  a  much 
closer  and  more  operative  relation  established  between  Greece  and 
Phoenicia,  and  between  an  Aryan  and  a  Semitic  or  non- Aryan 
race,  than  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  usual  on  indepen- 
dent critical  grounds  to  suppose.  What  if  it  should  ultimately 
prove,  as  we  believe  it  may,  that  the  Greeks  owed  to  Phoenicia 
(either  as  author  or  carrier),  besides  navigation,  commerce  and 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  many  of  their 
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archaic  houses,  the  art  of  building  in  stone  and  of  decoration  i 
dwellings,  the  original  form  of  their  matchless  flne-art,  am 
lastly,  we  should  be  inclined  to  add,  the  noble  national  insti 
tetioD  of  the  Games  ? 
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~1^rO  subject  appears  to  us  to  be  less  generally  understood  than 
Xl  the  truly  Conservative  policy  of  the  recent  legislation 
relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  England ;  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  taken  to  reflect  all  the  more  accurately  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  position  and 
duties  of  a  National  Church.  We  therefore  propose  to  examine 
its  temporal  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
to  give  in  a  connected  and  intelligible  form  those  results  of  sub- 
seqnent  legislation,  which  are  at  present  only  to  be  gleaned  from 
a  wearisome  investigation  of  pamphlets,  blue  books,  and  reports, 
«ach  fragmentary  and  unconnected,  and  yet  contributing  some- 
thing essential  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  subject. 

For  seven  centuries  the  clerical  order  had  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
period,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  one-sixth  of  the  land  of 
England  belonged  to  the  clergy.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  the  invention  of  printing  subverted  this  special  power,  and 
was  followed  by  the  appropriation  by  the  Crown  and  the  laity  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  acquisitions,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  of  Ji)ngland  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  utterly  insufficient  for  the  decent  mEuntenance  of  the  Esta- 
Mithed  Church. 
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The  judicious  Hooker  writes,  in  1597.  in  his  *  Ecclesiastical 
Polity':— 

'  All  ttiat  we  liiiTe  to  sustain  onr  miserable  life  «ith  is  h 
of  God's  own  treoearc,  so  far  already  diminished  and  clipped  that  i^ 
there  were  any  sense  of  common  Imnianity  left  in  this  hard-heart*  J 
world,  tlio  irapoTcrifihod  state  of  the  cleric  of  God  woald,  at  the  length 
even  of  very  (.'ommiscration.  ho  spared.  The  mean  gcntlunian  that  batlx 
but  I(Kif.  land  to  live  on,  would  not  bo  basty  to  change  his  worldly 
estate  and  <M>ndition  with  many  of  theee  so  over-abonnding  prelates  ; 
a  common  artisan  or  trndeeman  of  tbo  <nty  with  ordinary  pastors  of 
the  Church.' 

Fifty  years  later  the  average  annual  raluc  of  all  Chun^  pj*- 
ferments  was  QOL  a  year  according  to  one  account ;  and  accord- 
ing to  another  the  total  income  of  the  ten  thousand  episct^l, 
capitular  and  parochial  preferments  was  500,000/.  a  year.  Id 
1714  there  were  2538  livings  with  incomes  under  20/.  ay«ar: 
and,  in  tbc  whole,  5597  livings  in  theCburcb  of  England  under 
50/.  a  year.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  was  then  endowed  by  the 
Crown  with  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting these  incomes,  but  this  endowment  afforded  so  small  an 
amount  yearly  that  until  1788  an  income  of  50/.  a  year  wb» 
the  limit  of  livings  entitled  to  receive  from  it  any  kind  of  aug- 
mentation;  and  thus  so  lately  as  1803  there  were  still  5555 
livings  with  only  50£  a  year. 

Macaulay  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  while  the  cttr 
clergy  of  die  sei-enteenth  centurj-  were  learned  men,  the  roial 
clergy  were  engaged  in  loading  dung-carts,  feeding  swdne,  and 
toiling  on  their  glebes.      Adam  Smith  writes,  in  his  '  Wealth  of 
Nations,'  in  1776,  '40/,  a  year  is  reckoned  at  present  i*ery  good 
pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Parliament 
there  are  many  cuTutes  under  20/.  a  year.     There  are  journey- 
men shoemakers  in  London  who  earn  40/.  a  year ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  industrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  the  metropolis 
who  does  not  earn  more  than  20/.  a  year.'     The  Act  of  Paiii»-  _ 
ment  referred  to  is  that  of  1721,  enabling  bishops  to  assign  aa   I 
amount  '  not  exceeding  50/.  and  not  less  than  20/.  a  year,'  as  &  I 
curate's  stipend.     Wonderful  VValker  was  probably  one  of  the  I 
last  and  best-known  of  this  class  of  cicigy :  brloved  by  his  flock,    1 
holding  a  living  endowed  with  fire  pounds  a  year,  leaving  at  hi»    I 
death  a  far-famed  reputation  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  2000/.    I 
accumulated  by  labour  exercised  in  part  while  teaching  school-  I 
children  in  a  damp  church  without  fire  in  the  coldest  days  of  a  I 
Westmoreland  winter.      But    vixvre  fartei   ant*    Agameminanai    I 
Wonderful  Walker  found  a  sacred   bard  in  Wonisworth  ;  and   1 
many  an  obscure  pastor,  with  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  \ 
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with  a  '  plentiful  lack  '  of  food  and  fire,  had  to  solve  the  problem 
of  liring  in  an  equally  wonderful  waj-. 

No  bislorical  fact  is  more  certain  thnn  the  extreme  poverty 
and  inferior  social  position  of  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Statists,  poets,  play- 
wrilers,  novelists,  and  historians  lay  and  clerical,  all  concur  in 
representing  the  lower  portion  of  the  clergy  as  holding  a  position 
wliich  was  not  menial  onlv  because  the  cloth  gave  to  each  indi- 
vidual an  undeniable  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman.  The 
Stale  assumed  occasionally  the  duty  of  supplying  churches  where 
the  increase  of  the  population  required  additional  spiritual  super- 
intendence, as  in  the  provision  of  new  churches  for  the  suburbs 
of  London  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  one  church 
built,  or  one  ancient  church  restored,  by  private  benevolence 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  The  Stale  also  languidly 
admitted  the  duty  of  providing  spiritual  instruction  for  the  people, 
■ad  augmented  the  clerical  incomes  by  eleven  parliamentary 
grants  of  100,000/.  each  between  1809  and  1820;  and  the  Legis- 
hiture  voted  1,650,000/.  between  1818  and  1826  for  the  erection 
of  new  churches.  In  1826  there  were  5397  parishes  with  resident 
incumbents,  and  the  incumbents  of  5037  parishes  were  non-resi- 
dent, but  984  did  parochial  duty  ;  and  there  were  3926  curates. 
This  would  give  10,307  parochial  clergy,  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  about  the  real  number.  From  that  time  the  Church  has 
been  left  tn  its  own  resources  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  laity. 

Knowledge  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  year  1800  had 
not  penetrated  far  below  the  higher  classes.  The  schools  founded 
after  the  Reformation  provided  education  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  the  Universities  received  the 
toaa  of  the  higher  gentry  and  the  chosen  of  the  grammar-schools, 
but,  according  to  Burke,  only  one  person  in  a  hundred  could 
read  in  his  time ;  and  if,  at  the  cost  to  one  king  of  his  bead  and 
to  another  of  his  throne,  the  educated  minority  had  attained  a 
real  control  over  the  Government,  that  control  had  been  exercised 
for  the  advantage  of  the  uneducated  majority  only  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  both  were  identical.  The  general  extension  of  edu- 
cation commenced  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  Bishop 
£lnmfield  entered  upon  his  public  career  when  the  eSect  of  that 
general  extension  of  education  began  to  be  felt. 

The  Life  "  and  the  Letters  at  the  head  of  this  article  afibrd  the 

*  Wi  regret  ibal  we  ha.ve  bet^n  DDsbIc  hitherto  lo  notice  tills  verj  iDteresting 
piece  of  biognphy.  Oar  present  object  prevents  lu  from  tracing  the  DBnative  of 
the  Bithop'i  life  ;  bat  we  cordiull;  recoiDmeod  iht  book  to  nur  renden.  It  hu 
beea  drawn  ap  b;  his  eoti  with  good  taste  and  ibilily,  lud  presonti  a  graphic 
■eeoBnt  of  tht  Ubonrs  of  one  of  the  tdosC  eniineal  iehainn  and  bishops  of  the 
pet«nt  centDrj'. 
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means  of  estimating  the  position  in  which  Bishop  Blomfield 
foond  himself  when  he  accepted  in  1828  the  bishopric  of 
London,  and  of  tracing  in  practical  operation  his  opinion,  pub- 
lished in  1816,  ^  that  the  glory  of  oar  Establishment  and  the 
secret  of  its  usefulness  is  the  division  of  the  country  into  parishes 
and  districts  of  manageable  size,  each  with  its  church,  its  pastor, 
its  schools,  and  its  local  charities  ;*  and  also  of  considering  the 
operation  of  his  measures  for  the  redistribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  ^  for  which,'  said  he,  with  almost  his  latest  breath, 
^  they  blame  me  now,  but  they  will  hereafter  confess  that  those 
very  measures  have  been  the  saving  of  the  Church.' 

Bishop  Blomfield  had  good  opportunity,  as  a  pluralist,  of 
forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
required  to  meet  the  evils  of  parishes  including  enormous  popu- 
lations without  adequate  spiritual  superintendence,  and  of 
parochial  livings  held  in  plurality.  Bom  in  1786,  he  became 
in  1810  rector  of  Quarrington  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  never 
resided ;  and  in  1815  added  to  that  preferment  the  rectory  of 
Dunton  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  took  pupils.  In  1817  he 
resigned  Quarrington  and  Dunton,  and  accepted  Great  and 
Little  Chesterford  Rectory  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  also  Tudden- 
ham  Rectory  In  Suffolk.  In  1820  he  gave  up  Tuddenham,  and 
held  with  Chesterford  the  rectory  of  BIsbopgate,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  persons ;  and  in  1824  the  retention  of  the  rectory 
of  Bishopgate  with  its  income  of  2000/.  a  year  justified,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  his  acceptance  of  the  bisliopric  of  Chester, 
endowed  with  only  1400/.  a  year.  This  was  his  last  plurality, 
and  as  its  enormity  undoubtedly  strengthened  his  determination 
to  apply  a  radical  cure  to  the  whole  system,  if  the  opportunity 
should  ever  be  afforded  to  him,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  its  dimensions. 

The  bishopric  of  Chester  at  that  time  had  the  spiritual  charge 
of  1,850,000  persons,  the  largest  population  in  any  English 
diocese.  Its  income  prevented  its  being  held,  except  with  other 
preferment ;  and  its  residence  was  so  mean  as  to  be  deficient  in 
every  necessary  accommodation.  No  bishop  accepted  the  bishopric 
save  as  a  step  in  his  career ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  diocese,  com- 
bined with  the  expectation  of  early  translation,  usually  prevented 
any  serious  interest  being  taken  in  the  discharge  of  the  indis- 
pensable functions  of  the  episcopate.  The  rate  at  which  the  epis- 
copal duties  bad  been  performed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fart 
that  Bishop  Sparke  (who  held  the  See  for  three  years)  confirmed 
8000  persons  at  Manchester  In  one  day.  The  living  of  Bishop- 
gate,  with  nearly  10,000  population,  might  comparatively  well  be 
left  to  the  care  of  a  curate  or  two,  with  an  occasional  visit  in 
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the  London  season,  wbea  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Bolton, 
Blackburn,  Burnley,  Kochdale,  and  other  towns,  called  in  vain 
for  effectual  pastoral  superintendence.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
^'ears  Bishop  Blomrietd  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London, 
with  a  population  of  1,650,000  persons,  where  he  found  the 
counterpart  of  his  Lancashire  experience.  In  one  parish  witli 
40,000  inhabitants,  there  was  only  one  clergyman.  In  four 
parishes  with  l(j(j,000  inhabitants,  there  were  eleven  clergymen; 
in  twenty-one  others  with  739,000  inhabitants,  there  were  forty- 
five  clergymen ;  in  nine  others  with  232,000  inhabitants,  there 
were  nineteen  clergymen.  In  these  tbirty-four  parishes,  with 
1,137,000  inhabitants,  there  were  seventy-five  clergymen,  or  one 
for  every  15,000  pereons.  We  quote  Ironi  the  second  Report 
of  the  Church  Enquiry  Commissioners. 

Lord  Liverpool,  on  his  deathbed,  marked  with  his  approval 
the  nomination  of  Bishop  Howley  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  Bishop  Blomfield  as  his  successor  in  the  see  of  London ; 
and  for  the' succeeding  twenty  years  (1828  to  1848)  the  course 
ol  the  Church  of  England  was  guided  by  the  united  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  impassive  Archbishop  Howley  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  energetic  and  vigorous  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London,  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  and  aristocratic  influence  of  Archbishop 
Harcourt  of  York.  The  times  were  perilous.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  at  the  door,  and  reform  in  Parliament  was  imminent. 
The  Irish  Church  was  a  scandal,  and  the  reform  of  the  English 
Church  might  well  mean  its  destruction.  In  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  State  abuses  had  for  many  years  been  gradually 
in  course  of  amendment.  The  barbarism  of  the  law  had  been 
modified,  sinecures  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  public  opinion 
freely  scrutinised  the  working  of  tlie  political  machinery.  But 
la  the  Church  there  had  been  no  change  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  The  rust  and  dust  of  three  centuries  had  accamu- 
Inted  undisturbed.  The  very  machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  had  become  antiquated,  so  that  no  man  knew  how  to  use 
it  The  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  \'ork,  which  once 
represented  the  intelligence  of  the  clergy,  would,  if  assembled, 
represent  a  comparatively  insignificant  proportion  of  the  paro- 
chial incumbents:  and  Bishop  Blomfield  accordingly,  in  1832 
and  lti33,  opposed  their  resuscitation.  Nothing  less  than  the 
united  efforls  of  the  two  Primates  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
could  have  induced  the  Episcopal  Bench  and  the  clergy  to  have 
listened  to  the  suggested  reformation ;  and  to  the  uninterrupted 
union  between  these  three  prelates  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
must  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fact  that  such  reforma- 
tion, being  effected  from  within  and  not  from  without,  took  the 
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conservatire  form  of  a  simple  redistribation  of  Terenue  con- 
seqaent  on  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  lapce  of  three 
centuries. 

The  leading  change  had  been  the  agg^regation  of  the  popiila* 
tion  into  towns,  and  the  relatively  increased  importance  of  the 
northern  province. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  York  was  the  onlj  one 
of  the  ten  larg^t  towns  in  England  which  was  within  the 
northern  province.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  province  contained  three,  and  at  the  present  time  contains 
seven,  of  the  ten  most  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Since 
1800  its  population  has  nearly  tripled,  whilst  in  the  rest  of 
England,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  it  has  barely  doubled. 
It  was  therefore  in  this  province,  next  to  the  metropolis,  that  the 
want  of  provision  of  spiritual  instruction  was  most  felt;  and 
the  influence  of  the  Established  Church  was  least,  precisely 
where  the  population  was  most  active  and  most  dense.  The 
lapse  of  a  few  more  years  without  provision  for  the  extension  of 
the  ministrations  of  the  Church  must  inevitably  have  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Establishment 

The  principles  before  quoted  as  enunciated  by  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  when  a  pluralist  rector  in  1816,  are  the  exponents  of  the 
measures  which  were  advised  by  the  Church  Enquiry  Com- 
mission in  1835,  and  ultimately  directed  by  Parliament  to  be 
carried  into  effect  The  effectual  working  of  the  parochial 
system  is  their  one  aim  and  end. 

But  the  episcopal  incomes  required  to  be  adjusted,  and  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses  secured,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  translations  rendered  unnecessary,  before  the  bishops 
could  expect  the  cathedral  and  parochial  clergy  to  concur  in 
reformation.  When  episcopal  translation  might  mean  ten  times 
the  income  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  duty,  what  wonder  that  the 
bare  rumour  of  a  Primate's  indisposition  should  enable  a  Prime 
Minister  to  paralyse  all  opposition  from  the  Episcopal  Bench  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ? 

The  first  report  of  the  Church  Enquiry  Commissioners  there- 
fore advised  the  redistribution  of  the  aggregate  episcopal  income, 
the  creation  of  two  new  bishoprics  in  the  province  of  York,  the 
union  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  bishoprics,  and  several  minor 
recommendations  which  were  in  1836  generally  carried  into 
effect  by  Parliament  Under  the  Episcopal  Act  the  five  primary 
bishops  receive  50,000/.  a  year,  and  the  twenty-two  other  bishops 
102,200/.  (subject  to  an  annual  charge  for  first-fruits  and  tenths), 
no  bishop  receiving  a  less  income  than  4200/.  a  year  ;  an  amount 
which,  having  regard  to  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  appoint- 
ment, 
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.«aent,  the  coat  of  official  journies,  the  maistpnance  of  the 
Tesidences,  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  and  the  contributino:  to 
objects  connected  with  rrli^ton  and  charity,  was  justly  nmsidered 
tn  be  as  little  as  is  coRsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
position  of  the  Epi5C<ipal  Bench. 

The  practice  of  eking'  out  episcopal  inromcs  by  holdings  other 
prefevmenls  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  in  his  diocese  secnred.  No  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  for 
two  bnndrwt  years  resided  within  eighty  miles  of  his  calhcdrai 
city  ;  the  diocese  extendinfj  from  the  Thames,  at  Egham,  to  the 
Ijamber,  and  comprising  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Huntingdon,  BedfonI  and  Buckingham,  and  part  <rf 
^  Hertfordshire.  Bishop  Watson  held  (he  see  of  Llandaff  for  thirty- 
loDT  yeaw,  and  ne^■ev  resided  within  it  after  the  first  year  of  bis 
■episcopacy.  For  twenty  years  he  lived  in  Westmoreland,  planting, 
building  and  improving,  and  writing  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  candidates  for  orders  travelled  nearly  the  length 
f  -of  Kngland  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  and  he  congralulates 
himself  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  richest  bishop  in  England 
although  in  possession  of  the  poorest  see.  The  supervision  of 
the  dicxrese  for  which  he  was  responsible,  seems  to  have  been 
repw<fe*'  as  a  matter  with  which  neither  himself  nor  the  public 
had  much  conrem. 

The  three  Bills— the  Episcopal,  the  Plnralily,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral Bills— were  all  arranged  in  1836.  The  first  became  law  in 
that  year,  nnd  the  two  others  were  deferred. 

The  Plurality  Art,  passed  in  1838,  was  the  central  figure  of 
the  group.  In  1808,  the  incomes  of  half  the  parochial  livings 
exceeded,  and  of  half  fell  short  of,  the  modicum  of  5W.  a  year; 
in  1838,  half  were  above  and  half  below  an  income  of  220/. 
ft  year.  In  1808  the  provisions  of  the  Act  would  have  required 
the  performance  of  impossibilities  ;  in  1838  its  success  just  came 
within  the  limits  of  judicious  statesmanship.  It  involved  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  in  their  parishes,  and  consequently  the 
erection  of  parsonic  houses  and  the  provision  of  income  affording 
a  moderate  decent  maintenance.  It  operated,  like  all  othereccle- 
siastical  reforms,  as  each  living  became  vacant,  so  that  full  fifty 
years  will  be  required  to  exhaust  its  effect.  At  the  expiration 
flf  thirty  years,  residence  has  become  the  rule  and  non-rcsidence 
the  rare  exception. 

The  Cathedral  Act.  passed  in  1840,  supplemented  the  Hurality 
Aet,  and  was  the  last  of  the  series.  Its  principal  enactments  had 
been  settled  for  some  years,  the  Crown  and  the  archbishops, 
whI  several  bishops,  having  intermediately  forborne  to  appoint 
to  vacant  piebendai  stalls  or   sinecure  rectories ;    but   although 
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it  interfered  with  no  rested  interest,  it  excited  a  rigoroiis  oppo- 
sition. Under  its  provisions  some  three  hondred  and  sixty  pie- 
bendal  estates  attached  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  fMindatioii, 
and  the  corporate  incomes  of  all  cancms  bejond  four  in  the  other 
<:athedrals  (with  some  exceptions),  and  the  reTennes  of  the 
separate  estates  of  deans  and  of  residentiary  canons,  as  distin- 
goished  from  their  corporate  revenues,  and  the  proceeds  of 
sinecure  rectories,  were  appropriated  to  provide,  when  they 
should  all  be  vacated,  134,251/.  a  year  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings. 

The  intelligent  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  the  work  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  witty  canon  of  the  Church,  who  had  had  experience 
from  an  earlier  date  than  Bishop  Blomfield  of  the  low  position  of 
the  clergy  prior  to  1800.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
description  of  a  curate,  *  the  poor  working  man  of  God,  a  learned 
man  in  a  hovel,  with  sermons  and  saucepans,  lexicons  and  bacon, 
Hebrew  books  and  ragged  children,  good  and  patient,  a  com- 
forter and  a  teacher,  the  first  and  purest  pauper  in  the  hamlet ; 
yet  showing  that  in  the  midst  of  worldly  misery  he  has  the  heart 
of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  the  kindness  of 
a  pastor.'  He  had  been  one  of  those  non-resident  clergy  who, 
when  Percival's  Bill  *of  1808  compelled  residence  in  certain 
cases,  had  been  obliged  to  build  out  of  his  clerical  income  a 
parsonage-house,  where  no  parson  had  resided  for  150  years. 

The  canon  attacked  the  bishop  personally  as  the  jml  author 
of  the  Bill,  and  his  wit  and  ready  pen  made  him  a  formidable 
antagonist  The  two  men  had  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  were  honest  and  true  of  heart,  pure-minded,  humorous^ 
clever,  and  possessed  with  an  ungovernable  passion  for  busi- 
ness; both  had  sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  and  had  made 
their  own  successes;  but  they  had  trodden  different  paths  in 
life.  At  the  age  at  which  Sydney  Smith  was  a  curate  on 
Salisbury  Plain  and  a  tutor  at  Edinburgh,  Blomfield  was  a  bene- 
ficed rector;  when  Smith  was  associated  with  the  'Edinburgh 
Review '  (of  whose  contributors  he  was  the  most  conservative), 
Blomfield  was,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hervey  family,  dis- 
playing his  humour  and  his  talent  safely  and  prudently.  At  the 
age  at  which  Smith  got  a  living,  Blomfield  was  made  a  bishop ; 
and  the  Government,  which  gave  Sydney  Smith  his  first  canonry, 
gave  Blomfield  the  bishopric  of  London  in  the  same  year. 

Sydney  Smith's  petition  to  Parliament  and  letters  to  Arch- 
deacon Singleton  in  1840  contain  his  argument.  The  petition 
states  that 

*  A  Church  provided  as  ours  now  is  can  obtain  a  well-educated  and 
respectable  clergy  only  by  those  hopes  which  are  excited  by  the  unequal 
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division  and  lottery  of  preferment.  Notliing  would  so  rapidly  and 
certunly  odeuto  the  dogrtulation  of  the  Church  of  England  as  tlici 
equal  dirision  of  all  its  revenucB  among  all  its  members.  For  thcso 
reasons  your  petitioner  believes  tlio  Bill  in  question  (however  woll 
intended)  tu  be  founded  on  a  very  Bhort-sigbted  policy.' 

In  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  the  retention  to  the 
episcopacy  of  all  their  revenues,  and  the  provision  of  funds  for 
ihe  poor  livings  from  the  cathedrals  alone,  is  the  main  point : — 

'  The  bishops  and  commissioners  n'antcd  a  fund  to  endow  small 
livings;  they  did  not  touch  a  farthing  of  their  owu  incomes,  only  dis- 
tributed them  with  more  equality,  and  proceeded  lustily  at  once  to 
confiscate  Cathedral  property.  But  why  was  it  necessary,  if  the  fund 
for  small  livings  was  such  a  paramount  consideration,  that  the  future 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  he  left  with  two  palaces  and  15,000/. 
a  year  ?  Why  is  every  Bishop  of  London  to  have  a  palace  in  Fulbom, 
K  boose  in  St.  Jamee'n  Square,  and  10,000/.  a  year?  Could  not  all  the 
episcopal  functions  be  carried  on  well  and  effectually  with  the  half  of 
these  incomes?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ehonld  give  feasts  to  aristocratic  London,  and  that  the  domestics  of  the 
prelacy  should  stand  with  swords  and  tye-wigs  roimd  pig,  and  turkey, 
and  venison,  te  defend,  as  it  were,  the  orthodox  gastronomies  &om  the 
fierce  Unitarian,  the  felt  Baptist,  and  all  the  famished  children  of 
dissent?' 

In  his  Pastoral  Charge  in  1834  the  Bishop  on  his  part 
■a^s: — ■ 

'  It  is  iDcunibent  upon  us  te  do  all  in  our  power  to  render  the 
£Btublished  Church  efficient  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  if  any 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  actual  distribntion  of  its  resources  which 
"would  have  a  clear  and  unquostionablo  tendency  to  increase  its  useful- 
neea,  and  which  arc  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  ita  polity,  wo  ought  surely  to  carry  them  into  effect  even  if  it  be  at 
*he  esponsa  of  some  of  those  ornamental  parts  of  the  system  which 
bave  ueir  uses,  and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  that  they 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement,  calculated  to 
enhance  and  give  lustre  to  the  true  beauty  of  the  Church — ^the  beauty 
of  its  boly  usefahiess.' 

On  the  one  band  was  the  theory  that  the  chances  in  the  lottery 
of  preferment  in  the  Church  will  be  so  diminished  that  a  well 
educated  and  respectable  clergy  will  be  unattainable,  and  that 
the  change  is  intended  to  produce  an  equal  division  of  all  its 
revenues  among  all  its  members  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  were  the 
&cts  that  in  thirty-four  London  parishes  seventy-five  clergymen 
only  were  in  charge  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  population  of 
1,137,000  persons;  that  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  the  coal  and  ironstone  districts,  and  the  sh!]i]iing 
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ports,  were  equally  unprovided  for  bj  the  Church  of  Engluid  ;  tlitt 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  urban  population  were  growing  up  widi- 
out  the  least  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  so  far  as  the  ministnttioiis 
of  the  State  Church  were  concerned,  and  that  the  rural  popula- 
tions were  in  half  of  the  parishes  left  without  resident  clergj, 
and,  in  fact,  knew  no  more  of  the  Church  than  the  Snndaj  visit 
of  a  curate  and  the  annual  payment  of  the  tithes  might  coovey  to 
their  puzzled  minds. 

Add  to  this  fact  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  large  popu- 
lations and  of  half  the  rural  parishes  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  obtaining  any  further  grants  from  the  public  funds  (an  impossi- 
bility very  much  the  result  of  the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of 
the  Elstablishment),  and  also  the  necessity  of  providing  from  the 
episcopal  revenues  the  means  of  subdividing  the  sees  of  York 
uid  Chester  by  endowing  the  sees  of  Ripon  and  Manchester, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  controvctsy 
narrowed  itself  to  the  question  whether  the  continued  neglect  by 
the  Established  Church  of  its  duties,  or  the  provision  of  funds 
for  their  due  discharge  by  applying  '  to  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  Church  that  which  was  left  for  the  ornaments  and  rewards 
of  the  Church,'  was  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  its  con- 
tinued existence.     The  Canon  maintained  views  he  had  enun- 
ciated in  1820,  the  Bishop's  experience  and  observation  confirmed 
him  in  those  he  had  propounded  in  1816.     All  Governments, 
Whig  and  Tory,  were  too  sensible  of  the  danger  of  leaving  large 
masses  of  the  population  unleavened  by  the  felt  presence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  listen  to  the  claim  for  the  maintenuice  of 
ornaments,  when  existence  itself  was  staked  upon  the  issue. 

The  Bill  therefore  became  law  in  1840,  and  the  sum  of  aboot 
30,000/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  canonries,  prebends,  and  sine- 
cures, already  vacated,  was  granted,  chiefly  in  small  additions  to 
miserable  incomes;  while  the  future  increment  of  the  fund  by  the 
gradual  lapse  of  the  preferments  was  to  be  appropriated  as  it 
accrued.  But  the  same  irrepressible  anxiety  which  had  set  aside  all 
Sydney  Smith's  wit,  and  rendered  ineffective  his  amusing  letters  to 
Archdeacon  Singleton,  still  pressed  upon  the  Government,  and  so 
early  as  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  forestalled  the  future  increment  of 
the  commissioners'  revenue,  by  inducing  Parliament  to  impose 
upon  the  fund  a  charge  of  30,000/.  a  year  for  the  creation  of  two 
hundred  new  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  mineral,  shipping,  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  of  18,000/.  a  year  to  repay  to  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed  to  effect  such 
anticipation  of  the  future  income  of  the  common  fund. 

We  believe  that  no  other  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues 
could  have  produced  eflects  so  beneficial  to  Church  and  State  as 
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this  bold  and  unprecedented  measure,  and  tliat  the  form  was  that 
which  produced  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  at  the  least  cosL 
The  new  ecclesiastical  district  was  cut  off  from  the  populous 
parish  of  which  it  formed  part,  the  clergyman  was  appointed 
with  an  income  of  130?,  a  jear,  increasing  to  150/.  when  the 
charch  was  built ;  and,  on  this  modicum  of  basis,  church,  schools, 
and  parsonage-house  have  been  obtained  in  bj-  very  far  the  largest 
portion,  if  not  in  the  whole,  of  the  two  hundred  parochial  dis- 
tricts. The  cotton  towns  received  a  large  proportion  of  this 
g^rant,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  attribute  to  the  existence  of  the 
Peel  parishes,  created  in  1844,  some  portion  of  the  admirable 
spirit  in  which  the  cotton  famine  was  met  in  1862  by  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population. 

But  although  this  anticipation  of  48,000/.  a  year  was  a  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  he  was  '  a  sore  saint '  for  the 
£ccleaiastical  Commissioners.  This  amount  in  their  hands,  dis- 
tributed over  a  series  of  years,  would  at  least  have  softened  some 
opposition;  but  for  these  grants  they  bad  little  credit,  nor  did 
the  erection  of  Peel  parishes  satisfy  any  immediate  claimants  on 
dieir  consideration.  The  cathedral  clergy,  present  and  expect- 
ant, resented  all  interference  with  the  cathedral  revenues,  fearing 
an  extension  of  the  new  system  ;  while  the  existing  parochial 
clergy  had  only  an  impersonal  interest  in  the  formation  of  these 
districti,  and  considered  their  personal  claims  fur  augmentation 
of  income  to  be  deserving  of  primary  consideration.  And  to 
these  professional  antagonists  a  third  class  was  added,  which 
comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  altogether  several  thousand  persons  all  having 
some  direct  personal  interest. 

TTiis  thini  body  consisted  of  the  lessees  of  Church  property. 
Their  interests  had  been  attacked  by  Lord  Monteagle,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1835.  The  Government  actuary 
had  demonstrated  that,  if  the  Church  should  borrow  money  at 
four  per  cent,  instead  of  at  eight  per  cent  interest,  the  margin 
lietween  the  two  rates  would  be  available;  and  the  Government 
thereupon  had  been  desirous  of  lending  the  money  at  four  per 
cent,  provided  the  margin  were  applied  to  the  extinction  of 
church-rates.  The  Church,  however,  was  not  willing  that  the 
church-rates  should  be  extinguished  from  this  source,  and  the 
lessees,  who  were  the  parties  advancing  the  money  at  eight  per 
cent,  in  the  form  of  the  payment  of  fines,  had  no  desire  to  termi- 
nate the  existing  system. 

The  Cathedral  Act  seems  to  have  passed  through  Parliament 
in  1840,  without  observation  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  ;  but  they 
were  rudely  awakened   by  finding  that  the  estates  of  some  four 
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hundred  dignities  were  vested  in  an  undying  corporation, 
instead  of  being  held  by  dignitaries,  whose  interest  and  an- 
doubted  right  it  was  to  denude  the  succession  by  taking  for  the 
advantage  of  their  own  families  as  many  fines  as  possible.  The 
lessee  for  lives  could  generally  choose  his  own  time  for  renewal 
as  against  a  lessor,  whom,  if  young,  promotion — if  older,  death 
— might  deprive  suddenly  of  his  fugitive  interest ;  and  it  is 
known  that  a  bag  of  gold  has  been  clinked  in  the  ear  of  a  dying 
dignitary  to  induce  him  to  sign  in  his  last  hour  a  lease  on  favoor^ 
able  terms  to  the  lessee.  This  was  all  changed  by  the  vesting  of 
the  properties  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  appoint 
ments  of  the  Commons'  Committees  of  1847  and  1848,  and  of 
the  Church  Revenues  Commission  of  1849  and  1850,  were 
occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  lessees,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions led  to  a  change  in  1850  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  and  in  1851  of  its  practice,  which  makes 
that  period  a  well-marked  division  in  its  history. 

Prior  to  1850  the  Commission  was  invertebrate.  There  was 
no  one  commissioner  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  ;  and  it 
might  well  happen  that  every  person  at  one  meeting  was  absent 
at  the  next,  so  that  the  continuous  thread  of  the  transactions  was 
not  necessarily  held  by  any  member.  Until  1848  Bishop  Blom- 
field  was  undoubtedly  the  soul  of  the  machine ;  but,  when  the 
extent  of  transactions  multiplied  and  his  attendance  ceased  to  be 
constant,  the  provision  of  permanent  paid  members  became  indis- 
pensable ;  and  this  was  effected  in  1850. 

The  Act  of  1850  provided  that  there  should  be  three  Church 
Estates  Commissioners,  without  the  presence  of  two  of  whom  no 
business  should  be  transacted,  and  it  delegated  all  matters  relating 
to  property  to  an  Estates  Committee,  comprised  of  the  three 
Church  Estates  Commissioners  and  of  two  other  members  of  the 
Commission  (one  of  whom  might  be  a  bishop)  to  be  named  by 
the  General  I^oard. 

The  commencement  of  the  second  '  Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  '  states  in  few  words 

'The  necessarily  difficidt  position  in  which  the  Estates  Committee 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissiunors  were  placed  iu  1850.  Their  dis- 
posable revenues  anticipated  for  some  years ;  the  great  body  of  the 
lessees  opposing  the  Commission  as  antagonistic  to  their  interest,  and 
the  parochial  clergy  dissatisfied,  inasmuch  as  the  grants,  although 
amounting  to  80,000Z.  a  year,  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  relief  of 
the  general  spiritual  destitution ;  an  object  which  required,  at  least, 
400,000Z.  a  year,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  the  pro- 
vision of  parsonage  houses.  The  Estates  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Chichester  and  Sir  John  Lefevre,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
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Mr.  Gonlbnrn,  appointed  by  tlie  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbnry,  with  tbe 
Kdditions  of  BisLop  Blomficlil  and  of  Sir  James  Grakoin,  appouited  by 
the  Board,  entered,  under  these  circmnBtaQceB,  upon  their  labours  at 
the  close  of  1850.' 

Peace  with  the  lessees  was  indispensable,  and  in  the  Session 
of  1851  terms  of  compromise  were  agreed  ;  and  an  Act  was 
passed  alTording  to  all  the  episcopal  and  capitular  corporations 
the  opportunity  of  ceasing  to  renew  beneficial  leases  bj  dealing 
■with  the  lessees  either  for  the  purchase  of  the  leasehold  interests 
or  for  the  sale  of  their  reversionary  estate,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  improvement  in  value  arising  from  such  transactions 
should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  common  fund. 

The  fact  of  the  discussion  had  rendered  the  leasehold  in- 
terests scarcely  marketable,  and  the  progress,  little  a^  it  was, 
cflcctcil  in  relieving  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  country, 
had  made  it  clear  that  all  the  means  obtainable  from  Church 
property  would  be  required  if  the  parochial  system  were  to  be 
established  in  its  integrity.  The  lessees  obtained  favourable 
terms,  and  the  improved  value  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
the  system  of  taking  fines  became  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  common  fund.  The  selling  and  buying  of  real  property 
on  the  partof  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  seems  to  have  been 
consequent  on  this  compromise,  the  transactions  affording  to  the 
lessees  lands  they  want,  while  reserving  for  the  Church  such  as, 
from  special  circumstances,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  retain. 

Bishop  Btomfield  mas  undoubtedly  the  promoter  of  this  Act, 
and  at  this  point  his  personal  efforts  for  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment in  each  parish  of  '  its  church,  its  pastor,  its  schools,  and 
local  charities'  became  secondary.  The  principles  he  had  so 
long  and  laboriously  advocated  had  triumphed,  and  only  required 
time  for  the  full  development  of  their  results. 

The  Memoir  of  Bishop  Elomfield  sums  up  the  results  of  the 
Episcopal,  Plurality,  and  Cathedral  Acts,  as  effected  through 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the  year  1862,  as  follows : — 

'  By  equalising  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  it  has  made  translotiona 
tumccessary,  and  has  set  &cs  for  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  clergy 
benefices  and  dignities  previously  held  in  commendam ;  by  the  re- 
•rrongemcnt  of  dioceses  it  has  mode  efficient  episcopal  superiutendenoo 
ft  possibility,  and  in  the  instoncos  of  Hipon  and  Manchester  it  has  at 
least  established  the  principle  that  increase  of  population  requires 
increaso  of  bishops.  It  has  almost  ontiroly  romovotl  the  crying  evils 
of  pluralities  and  non-residenco,  and  if  its  main  object,  the  increased 
priivieion  for  the  pastoral  snperintcndenee  and  religions  instniction  of 
the  people,  has  not  been  attuned  to  anything  like  the  exteut  which  its 
original  projectors  anticipated,  still  what  has  been  effected  in  this  way 
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is  hy  no  laenns  inconrndaritblo.  In  the  course  of  tn'euty-fire  years  k 
stun  of  106,5001.  has  been  added  to  the  annual  incoBieG  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  representing,  if  capitalised,  a  sum  of  more  than  three  millions 
sterling;  and  this  has  been  so  apportioned,  that  while  1100  ciistiag 
hcneSces  have  1)cen  augmented,  288  new  districts  have  boeu  formed 
vith  an  aggre^te  income  of  37,6401.  and  an  sggrcgBte  population  of 
922,693,  the  Commission  also  supplying  in  many  vosce  benefactions 
for  chnrch  and  parsonage  houses.  The  moral  and  religions  inflntaim 
represented  by  these  figarea  ie  no  small  thing.  Iiastly,  the  Commiceiuii 
]u^  done  what  it  has  done  without  taxing  one  class  of  the  clergy  in 
support  of  another — without  diTerting  Church  revenues  in  the  slightoat 
degree  from  their  proper  objects — without  appealing  for  aid  to  nit- 
willing  legislation,  and  without  diminishing  the  uscfnlness  and  tnu 
dignity  of  the  Establishment  which  it  has  remodelled;  and  it  has  oof 
only  not  checked,  but  has  very  remarkably  stimuhited,  the  liberality  a 
private  churchmen,  for  the  objects  at  which  it  bos  professed  to  a' 

But  while  the  contest  with  the  lessees  hod  gradually  s 
anolber  ericvancp  had  made  itself  felt. 

Thp  Cathedral  Bill  of  1841}  originally  proposed  to  mdow  I 
common  fund,  ail  the  revenues  of  which  should  be  distribute* 
over  the  whole  kingflom  with  regard  simpiv  to  the  urgency  4 
each  case  of  spiritual  destitution,  but  id  its  passage  tbrougfa  P 
liamcnt  a  local  claim  to  sdcqusle  endowment,  before  then 
so  arising  should  be  appropriated  elsewhere,  was  given  to  c 
parish  whence  any  tithe  accrued  to  the  fund.  Where  tithes  fell 
into  possession  the  revenues  were  applied  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  parish,  and  only  the  resiiluc  carried  to  the  common  fnnd 
for  general  distribution :  but  the  revenues  arising  from  all  other 
property  were  distributable  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  fund. 
But  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  where  other  property  was  situated 
could  see  no  distinction  between  tithes  and  such  other  property, 
more  espcciallv  where  large  amounts  accrued  to  the  Commission 
from  the  working  of  minerals  or  from  house  property ;  they  thought 
that  the  masses  of  population  brought  together  within  a  parish, 
as  miners  or  as  inljabitants  of  houses,  had  as  good  a  claim  to 
priority  as  ihe  inhabitants  of  parishes  affording  revenue  from 
tithe;  and  that  such  priority  should  take  immediate  effect:  and 
when,  in  1858,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  investigated 
the  extent  of  spiritual  destitution,  sufficient  analogy  between 
tithe  revenue,  and  mineral,  building,  and  other  income  waft 
found  to  induce  the  Legislature  in  1860  to  extend  the 
cinim  from  tithe  revenues  alone  to  every  kind  o*  ' 
to  the  Commission  from  real  property. 

The  letters  preriously  quoted  slate : — 

'  Tho  purpose  of  tho  common  fond  to  provide  for  gesenl  spirituil  M 
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itntion,  with  a,  limitation  in  favour  of  tithe  only,  ^vaa  changed  by 
this  enactmont  into  tho  provision,  in  tlie  first  instance,  for  the  waute 
of  the  place  where  property  was  eituaUid,  and  the  appropriation  only 
of  tho  retuoiniog  balance  to  the  general  spiritual  deBtitiitioa.' 

This  funclainental  change  in  the  directions  of  Parliament  ren- 
dering indispensable  a  corresponding  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  Commission  and  an  earlier  recognition  of  the  local  claims, 
it  ceased  to  be  the  most  unpopular  body  in  the  kingdom.  It  had 
1>een  working  on  the  principle  of  recovering  to  the  Church,  at 
the  end  of  the  existing  leases,  the  full  revenue  of  the  property 
leased,  and  of  distributing  that  revenne  when  it  accruwl,  and 
under  that  system  the  existing  parochial  clergy  had  no  interest  in 
any  property  vested  in  the  Commission  until  the  expiration  of  each 
lease.  The  subdivisions  of  the  populous  parishes,  and  benefac- 
tions offered  by  the  laity,  occnpied  intermediately  any  other 
disposable  funds. 

Reading  the  Commissioners'  practice  by  this  light  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  grants  between  1844  and  1862,  and  the 
five  millions  of  capital,  flowing  like  water  in  a  thirsty  land,  sub- 
•equently  granted  for  the  seven  years  from  1862  to  1869  becomes 
intelligible;  and  comparative  popularity  is  obtained  because  the 
existing  parochial  clergy  are  at  once  benefited.  A  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  ultimate  resources  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence; but  we  think,  with  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1843,  that  it  may  be 
more  important  to  meet  the  present  necessity  than  to  provide  for 
the  future  contingency. 

Many  bishops  and  chapters  took  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1851, 
enabling  ihcm  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  beneficial  leases, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  improvement  derivable  from 
any  transaction  should  be  given  over  to  the  common  fund  ;  but 
some  chapters  would  not  have  any  dealings  under  it,  preferring 
to  postpone  the  realisation  of  the  improved  value  and  to  continue 
the  acknowledged  waste  of  Church  property  by  granting  leases  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  fines.  Others  mistrusted  their 
capacity  to  deal  with  their  lessees,  and  requested  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  to  effect  a  commutation  of  their  capitular 
property  by  paying  to  them  temporarily  a  fixed  income  and 
endowing  them,  as  soon  as  might  be,  with  estates  adequate  to 
provide  permanently  the  amount  of  such  fixed  income.  The 
then  Dean  of  Carlisle  is  said  to  have  initiated  this  mode  of 
dealing  in  1852,  and  it  was  subsequently  carried  out  in  many 
cases  under  orders  in  council ;  and  in  several  chapters,  Carlisle, 
York,  Peterborough,  Chichester,  Gloucester,  Canterbury  (and  it 
may  be  others),  the  permanent  capitular  estates  have  been  jsti- 
Tided. 
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The  present  position  with  respect  to  the  cessation  of  the 
renewal  of  leases  on  payment  of  fines  we  believe  to  be  that,  as 
regards  the  bishops,  there  may  be  five  or  six  appointed  before 
1850  which  continue  to  renew  beneficial  leases,  and  that  on  the 
vacation  of  each  see  such  renewals  most  necessarily  cease ;  that 
as  regards  the  chapters,  some  eight  or  ten  continue  to  take  fines^ 
and  that  there  is  no  period  fixed  by  the  Leg^lature  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  practice ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  dignities, 
nearly  all  have  become  vacant  since  1840 :  so  that  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  will  make  that  system  a  memory  instead  of  a 
living  fact ;  unless  it  is  allowed  to  be  continued  by  the  recusant 
chapters.  The  system  of  taking  fines  might  have  been  a  con- 
venient mode  of  preserving  Church  property  from  the  grasp  of 
King  or  courtiers,  or  of  providing  dignitaries  in  the  first  instance 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  lump ;  but  it  certainly  had  no  eflfect 
in  preventing  the  sale  of  Church  leaseholds  in  1650,  for  the 
sun-eys  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  sale  deeds  to  the  pur- 
chasers still  exist  The  restoration  of  the  King  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates;  but  the 
fact  of  their  being  held  on  lease  had  no  eSect  whatever  in 
preventing  their  appropriation  and  sale  by  the  Parliament. 

We  now  can  extend  the  summary  before  quoted  from  the 
memoirs  of  1862  to  the  end  of  1868  :  inasmuch  as  the  Commis- 
sioners have  pledged  themselves  to  a  particular  expenditure 
during  the  quinquennial  period  of  which  the  coming  year  is  the 
last. 

The  annual  grants  which  in  that  summary  in  1863  are 
stated  at  108,500/.  must  next  year  exceed  280,000?. ;  the  capital 
value  invested  by  the  Commissioners  must  be  increased  from  the 
three  millions  therein  mentioned  to  ten  millions;  the  1388 
benefices  therein  stated  to  have  been  augmented  or  created  must 
then  be  nearly  2500  in  number.  There  will  then  be  no  benefice 
with  a  population  of  4000  persons  without  an  income  of  at  least 
300/.  a  year,  except  where  a  private  patron  neglects  to  provide 
one  half  of  the  increase  required  to  bring  the  income  up  to  that 
amount.  The  1,137,000  persons  who  in  1831  might  be  found 
in  thirty-four  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  London,  under  the  charge 
of  seventy-five  clergy,  can  only  now  be  enumerated  by  the 
addition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighty  most  densely-populated 
parochial  districts  in  that  diocese,  and  these  are  alr&dy  under 
the  charge  of  226  clergymen,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to 
missions ;  and  a  similar  improvement  has  been  effected  in  every 
one  of  the  populous  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  except  a  very  few 
where  the  negligence  of  the  private  patron  intervenes ;  the 
Episcopal  Bench   has  been   placed   in   a  better  position  with 
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I^ard  to  its  dioceses,  and  has  retained  the  whole  of  Ute  int 
■it  enjoyed  in  1836;  the  cLapters  that  have  completed  their 
ammgements  receive  from  tlieir  real  property  in  a  better  form  all 
that  they  could  have  received  under  the  system  of  taking  fines  ; 
and  the  parochial  clergy  have  the  benefit  of  eight  millions  of 
money  derived  from  the  better  management  of  Church  property 
and  of  two  millions  added  by  the  benefactions  of  the  public. 

If  knowledge  be  power  to  the  extent  only  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  uneducated,  that  ignorance  has  now  to  a  great  degree 
ceased  to  exist,  and  influence  can  be  effectively  exercised  only 
through  intelligent  conviction.  The  voice  of  authority  speaking 
from  antiquity  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  an  age 
which  recognises  ihe  fact  that  we  are  the  true  ancients  living 
a  life  later  by  many  centuries,  and  endowed  with  a  larger 
experience  and  a  wider  range  of  knowledge.  Dean  Colet  wrote 
300  years  since :  '  If  a  man  accept  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  he  may  leave  divines  to  dispute  about  the  rest,'  and 
Erasmus  maintained  '  that  science  can  never  truly  conflict  with 
Christianity  ;'  and  whether  the  Church  of  England  be  of  divine 
appointment  or  be  a  State  institution,  whether  the  highest  Church 
doctrine  or  the  lowest  school  of  evangelical  teaching  be  taught 
within  it,  in  any  case  the  parochial  system  affords  the  most 
ready  means  of  impressing  the  minds  of  ihe  masses  of  the 
population.  So  much  having  been  done,  what  remains  to  be 
effected? 

The  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  article  adopt  the  number  of  persons  in  each  parochial 
district  as  the  basis  of  classification,  distinguishing  by  that  means 
&e  rural  from  the  urban  populations  with  an  intermediate  class 
of  such  parishes  as  may  lie  within  one  or  the  other  division. 

There  arc,  it  seems,  12,888  parochial  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  which  10,398  contain  less  than  2000  persons,  and  are 
almost  wholly  rural  parishes  in  which  the  population  lies  dis- 
persed over  an  area  sometimes  very  considerable.  These  parishes 
comprise  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  the  charge  of 
12,500  clergymen,  one  to  each  600  persons ;  and  in  this  class 
■the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  any  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  the  clergy  as  tbe  large  proportion  endowed  with  insufficient 
incomes. 

The  urhan  parishes,  with  more  than  4000  population  in  each, 
are  only  1347  in  number  ;  but  they  contain  ten  million  persons, 
or  nearly  one  half  of  tbe  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  are  concentrated  in  a  few  streets. 
These  ten  millions  are  divided  into  two  classes:  one  of  five 
millions  included  in  465  most  largely  populated  parishes  in  the 
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f  barge  of  1154  dergy,  one  to  4300  persons ;  and  tbe  other  of  five 
mil  lions  in  882  other  parishes  in  the  charge  of  1814  clcr^,  one 
to  2750  persons;  and  in  these  two  divisions  the  minimnm  iiH 
come  of  a  parochial  incnmbent  is  now  (with  verj  few  ezceptioiis) 
300/.  a  jear. 

The  parishes  with  populations  between  4000  and  2000  peiwii 
arc  1143  in  number,  containing  three-and-a-half  millioiis  of 
people,  in  the  charge  of  1558  clergy,  or  one  to  each  2000 
persons ;  but  in  this  class  there  are  many  parochial  incumbents 
with  incomes  of  150/.  a  year,  and  some  with  a  mere  pittance. 

By  the  aid  of  this  classification  of  parishes  we  may  arriTe  at 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  augmentatumi  still 
required  to  bring  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  a 
minimum  of  3^X)/.  a  year,  wherever  the  parochial  populatioD 
exceeds  500  persons. 

The  Ke))ort  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1864  states  that 
at  least  ^).iO,00()/.  a  year  would  be  required  to  raise,  according 
to  their  rules,  die  incomes  of  all  livings  with  500  population  to 
300/.  a  year,  and  as  they  will  between  1864  and  1869  have 
granted  about  1«30,00<)/.  a  year,  there  remains  to  be  provided  Cor 
this  portion  of  the  parochial  livings  200,000/.  a  year. 

'i*l)e  further  subdivision  of  the  parochial  districts  with  die 
largest  populaticms  is  not  included  in  this  estimate  ;  and  having 
reganl  to  the  elaborate  statements  in  support  of  the  Bishop  of 
L'indon's  Fund,  the  40*")  most  Largely  populated  parishes  must  be 
provide<l  with  at  least  500  additional  clergy,  so  as  to  redace  the 
average  under  the  c^liarge  of  each  clergyman  from  4300  to  about 
3^XX>  persons.  Assuming  half  of  these  to  be  curates  and  half 
incumbents,  the  cost  of  this  addition  would  be  100,000/.  a  year; 
so  that  3U<J,U00/.  a  year  is  the  least  possible  amount  requisite  to 
bring  the  provision  of  clergy  into  reasonable  proportion  with  the 
population,  Ixith  as  to  their  number  and  die  provision  of  a 
minimum  incopie  of  300/.  a  year.  And  in  addition,  a  large 
number  of  parsonage  houses  require  to  be  provided. 

These  statistics  also  inform  us  that  of  the  2490  livings  with 
thirt««n-and-a-half  millions  of  inhabitants,  only  657  are  in 
private  patronage ;  while  the  advowsons  of  no  less  than  5746  out 
of  the  10,31)8  rural  parishes  belong  to  private  owners  (of  whom 
more  than  one  thousand  are  clergymen).  In  the  urban  parishes 
the  commercial  value  of  the  advowson  of  a  living  of  300/. 
is  so  small,  that  the  private  patron,  if  disinclined  to  provide 
one  half  of  the  addition  required  to  raise  it  to  300/.  a  year,  will 
very  generally  resign  the  patronage  to  a  public  patron,  so  that 
this  section  of  private  patronage  requires  little  consideration. 
But  in  a  large  number  of  the  5746  rural  livings,  the  patron  is 
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the  landowner  of  the  parish;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  living  have  incomes  below  300/.  a  year,  the 
impropriator  frequentlv  poasessinj  both  rectorial  and  vicarial 
lithe.  If  the  diocese  of  York  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  would  appear  that  the  incomes  of  only  one 
£r>arth  of  the  livings  in  private  patronage  eicePtl  300/.  a  year, 
and  that  one   fifth  of  snch   livings   have   incomes  below  100/. 

When  Lord  King',  in  1835,  proposed  to  move  for  retnms  of 
pari^ea  where  bishops  had  the  appropriate  tithes,  Bishop  Blom- 
field  gave  notice  of  extending  the  motion  to  parishes  where  the 
tithes  belonged  to  lay  impropriators;  and  the  proposal  was 
dropped.  The  same  two  classes  are  now  again  face  to  face  ;  but 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations  occupy  a  difTerent  position,  for 
they  call  on  the  lay  impropriators  to  follow  their  example 
in  securing  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  the  parochial  incam- 
b«nt. 

It  is  enough  to  reiterate  the  fact  wilh  respect  to  these  living 
in  private  patronage,  for  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  leaders  of 
clerical  opinion  to  avoid,  if  even  they  desired  it,  taking  an 
active  part  in  their  augmentation;  aod  that  will  necessarily  be 
a  work  of  time  and  of  gradual  amelioration.  There  is  the  less 
need  to  press  the  subject  when  we  consider  the  great  liberalitr 
of  the  laity  in  response  to  the  work  effected  by  the  Church  itself. 
Eight  millions  of  money  granted  by  the  Ecclesiaslical  Com- 
missioners have  been  supplemented  by  two  millions,  freely 
added  by  private  liberality.  The  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  has 
nused  upwards  of  300,000/. ;  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  Additional 
CuTB.tes'  Societies  assist  in  maintaining  1000  curates;  the 
charitable  institutions  in  favour  of  the  clergy  are  numerous  and 
well  supported;  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity  pro- 
bably reach  300,000/.  yearly,  exclusive  of  foreign  missionary 
objects.  Honourable  mention  should  also  be  made  of  (^een 
Anuc't  Bounty  Fund,  which  by  granting  annnally  the  first  fniits 
and  tenths,  incn?ases  the  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  the 
pstent  j-cnrlv  of  300/,  or  400/.  a  year,  and  evokes  from  the  laity 
contributions  of  at  least  equal  amount.  The  increase  of  clerical 
income  from  these  grants  during  the  period  from  1711  closely 
approximates  to  the  increase  effected  during  the  seven  years 
from  18ti2  to  18(59  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  New 
churches  to  the  number  of  nearly  3000  have  l>ecn  built  at  a 
cost  of  ten  millions  of  money  since  the  State  has  ceased  to 
contribute  to  such  objects,  and  schools  almost  invariably  spring 
op  where  requisite.  The  clergy  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
labour  of  obtaining  churches,   schools,  and  parsonages,  bat  the 
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cost  is  very  generally  provided  by  subscription^  and  all  a- 
pcrience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  increased  efficiency  may 
fairly  calculate  on  proportionately  increased  support  from  the 
laity. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  given  in 
18G4  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  as  to  its  ezpenditme 
to  18G9,  will  not  exhaust  its  disposable  revenues,  but  no  indi- 
cation   has  been   given   of  the   amount  likely   to  be  available 
after  18()$) ;  possibly  such  amount  cannot  be  forecast  with  anj 
certainty.     The  Act  passed  in  1866  transfers  to  their  funds  the 
discharge  of  the  portion  of  their  expenses  heretofore  defrayed  bj 
the  public,  and  also  directs  them  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
minor  canons,  schoolmasters,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral 
churches,  upon  any  income  arising  from  capitular  property :  and 
there  is  no  assurance  against  further  legislative  cnanges.     The 
greater  part  of  the  common  fund  must  also  arise  from  property 
accruing  at  uncertain  periods,  dependent  on  the  failure  of  the 
lives  in  the  leases ;   and  the  before-mentioned  anticipation  of 
the  local  claims  must  naturally  render  uncertain  the   ultimate 
disposable    results.     Tlic    story   of    the  proposed   sale  of  the 
Finsbur}'  Prebend  Estate  in  1840  may  well  illustrate  the  ten- 
dency to  anticipate  future  expectations.     The  Bishop  of  London 
carried  in   that   year   through  the  House   of  Lords  a    bill  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  200,000?.  to  b^  paid  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  new  churches,  the  interest  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  in   the   Finsbury  Estate  said   to  be  worth 
50,000?.  a   year  (and   falling   into   the   possession    of  the    com- 
missioners before  these   pages   arc  printed),  would    have    been 
sold  to  the  City  of  London.     For  this  sum  of  200,000/.  in  1840, 
50,000/.  a  year  from  1868  would  have  been  sacrificed.     200,000/. 
to  be  received  in  1840  seemed  of  more  consequence  to  that  gene- 
ration than  50,000/.  a  year  accruing  in  1868.    The  consideration 
of  the  local  claims  at  the  failure  of  the  outstanding  leasehold 
terms  was  the  true,  though  impracticable,  theory  (for  until  the 
end  of  each  lease  no  revenues  could  have  been  available  for  aug- 
mentations) ;  and  the  balance  requires  to  be  firmly  held  between 
undue  delay  in  their  consideration  and  unnecessary  diminution, 
by   their   immediate   satisfaction,  of  the  residue  available    for 
g^nts  in  favour  of  large  populations,  or  to  meet  benefactions. 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England,  from  its  lowest  financial  condition  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  intervening 
period,  to  the  time  when  the  three  Acts  of  Parliament  promoted 
by  Bi^op  Blom field  resettled  the  episcopacy,  abolished  plurali- 
ties, and  provided  means  for  the  gradual  subdivision  of  over- 
grown 
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'iwrisbes,  and  the  augmentations  of  the  poorer  livings ; 
position  at  the  present  time,  when  those  Acts  may 
irded  as  In  full  operation.  We  have  found  that  the 
_irics  were  resettled,  so  that  it  became  possible  for  the 
Lishops  to  discharge  their  episcopal  duties  of  su jwr vision ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cry  for  the  abulitipn  of  bishops  has  been 
sacceeded  by  a  very  generally  expressed  opinion  that  their 
number  should  be  increased.  The  diocese  of  London  had,  by  a 
series  of  contradictory  enactments,  been  left  so  that  at  any 
moment  its  population  might  exceed  three  millions  of  persons — 
»nd  it  still  contains  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half.  Nor  is 
it  the  mere  weight  of  numbers  in  this  diocese  which  constitutes 
the  difficulty.  Its  bishop  cannot  escape  taking  part  in  the 
^neral  direction  of  Church  policy,  and  the  diocese  should, 
theoretically,  be  one  of  the  least,  instead  of  the  most,  extensive, 
in  order  to  afford  leisure  fur  the  control  of  the  great  Church 
institutions,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  the  secular  interests 
of  the  Church. 

How  do  the  facts  that  we  have  described  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  ?  The  recent  debates 
in  Parliament  on  this  subject  were  somewhat  unreal,  and  therefore 
nninteresting.  Lord  Lyttelton's  bill,  as  it  was  first  introduced, 
Tecommended  itself  by  its  promise  to  take  nothing  from  the 
commoa  fund  of  the  Commissioners.  There  remained,  there- 
fore, no  source  from  which  the  endowments  could  arise  except 
Erivate  benevolence.  But  the  sum  required  was  enormous.  Not 
SB  than  300,000/.  must  be  provided  for  the  incomes  of  the 
three  sees  of  Southwell,  St.  Alban's,  and  Cornwall,  even  with  a 
lower  amount  of  income  than  that  at  which  the  existing  sees 
were  adjusted.  Add  to  this  a  sum  of  40,000/.  for  three  houses 
of  residence,  and  the  scheme  seems  absolutely  hopeless.  Private 
b«ierolence  might  have  been  trusted  for  this  and  for  more ;  but 
Oot  against  such  competing  claims.  With  beneficed  clergy  un- 
lioused  and  half-endowed  ;  with  the  class  of  curates  that  the 
Curates'  Augmentation  Fund  is  to  deal  with — perpetual  curates 
in  fact,  though  terminable  in  theory ;  that  layman  must  indeed 
]iave  been  a  lover  of  episcopacy  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
bestow  on  the  foundation  of  one  see  what  might  fortify  many  a 
parish  or  gladden  with  a  doubled  income  the  desponding  breasts 
of  thirty  curates.  A  clause  soon  crept  in  to  enable  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission  to  move  as  soon  as  one-half  of  an  endowment 
was  provided.  No  sooner  did  this  clause  appear  than  a  large 
party  look  alarm  at  the  sight  of  nimble  fingers  all  too  near  the 
Tocks  of  the   Commissioners'   coffers.      Amidst  strong  protests, 
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oppoaed  by  one  aichbi^iop  ami  lomc  buLops,  bat  suppoited 
by  the  other  and  some  bishops,  the  clause  paswd  the  House  of 
Lards,  but  there  ended  its  brief  triuni|ib.  No  one  said  a  woid 
in  its  defence  before  the  more  awful  tribaoal  of  the  Lower 
House ;  it  disappcare<l,  and  the  bill,  restored  to  its  purely  elee- 
masvnarv  character,  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  good  faith  of  the  promoter  cannot  be  questioned, 
but  no  one  hopcnl  that  the  bill  would  ever  beeumc  n  working' 
measure.  The  utmost  expectation  was  that  Parliainent  migbt 
afBrm  by  it  the  principle  that  an  increase  of  tlie  episcopate  wa* 
a  thing  desirable  ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  that  the  measure  wax  not  passed. 

And,  in  truth,  the  question  has  been  advanced  bv  those  debates; 
but  questions  are  apt  to  march  in  a  path  of  their  own.  It  became 
pretty  plain  that,  if  the  bishops  want  an  increase  of  the  episco- 
pate, the  country  will  be  very  happy  to  aid  them  by  legisli    * 
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joint  expense  oi  bishops  and  chapters.  From  no  other  source 
does  there  appear  a  hope  of  speedy  success.  Private  bencrolence 
pours  at  the  feet  of  the  Erclesiastical  Commissioners  about  a' 
(|aarter  of  a  million  yearly,  in  the  hope  of  responsive  grants; 
but  all  this  is  offered  to  put  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  incambents, 
to  give  them  and  their  children  bread,  and  to  endow  new  <i 
iricts  that  populations  neglected  hitherto  may  have  spiritual 
care.  Amidst  all  this  generosity,  continued  now  for  some  year* 
and  lather  tending  to  increase,  there  is  hardly  a  symptom  of^ 
desire  to  give  lo  the  foundation  of  new  seee.  ^  ears  ago  oat 
luch  proposal  was  made,  but  the  heart  of  the  profTerer  was  follei 
than  his  purse ;  and  when  legislation  was  about  to  make  I 
thing  possible  the  means  had  disappeared.  Benevolent  people^ 
delighting  to  encourage  many  little  parsons,  give  and  never  tire  p 
but  their  imagination  has  not  yet  taken  in  the  possibility  of 
bringing  into  existence  a  whole  bishop.  As  to  the  CommMfc 
Fund,  it  is  practically  closed  against  such  a  demand,  and  ire 
cannot  pretend  to  regret  it 

The  pamphlet  by  Chancellor  Burton  of  Carlisle  suggests  in 
detail  a  mode  by  which  seven  new  bishoprics  with  attendant, 
chapters  may  be  endowed.  The  author,  we  believe,  propounded, 
in  1836,  a  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  by  iin>' 
posing  a  tax  upon  the  wealthier  preferments,  thereby  layings 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  reducing  the  parochial  incomes  ti 
an  insufhcicnt  level.  That  proposal  was  superseded  by  diose  of 
Bishop  Hlomfield  which  we  have  narrated,  but  the  long-cmi- 
tinued  attention  which  the  Chancellor  has  bestowed  upon  th» 
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■abject  and  the  ingeauousness  uf  his  scheme  entitle  his  sugges- 
tions to  our  gravest  consideration  although  we  differ  materially 
Irom  his  conclu&ions. 

After  discussing  the  inexpediency  ofcreating  suf&agan  bishojis, 
and  noticing  the  lact  that  the  existing  bishoprics  and  chapters, 
having  been  maintained  mainly  by  the  proceeds  of  rectories  held 
by  miserably -paid  vicars  and  perpetual  curates,  cannot  claim  to 
fS'eate  new  bishoprics  and  chapters  out  of  the  revenues  of  such 
property,  but  must  leave  them  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
parochial  livings,  Cliancellor  Burton  advises  tlie  creation  of  seven 
new  bishoprics  and  chapters,  at  a  cost  of  8000/.  a  year  each. 
This  amount  is  to  be  in  jiart  provided  by  the  reduction,  on  the 
Dext  ^-acation,  of  the  incomes  of  all  the  bishoprics,  save  that  of 
Oxford  and  of  those  which  now  receive  4200/.  a  year,  and  by 
this  means  17,000/.  a  year  is  obtained.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  his  scheme,  slightly  abridged  :— 

'  15,000?.  per  auuvun  have  been  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  see  of 
CiuiterbQry.  This  is  a  siuu,  to  most  men's  minds,  not  required  in  even 
fliat  exalted  station.  This  amount  could  hardly  have  saggcstod  itself  to 
the  goveroment  of  the  day  as  a  permanent  settlement ;  and,  it  is  liliely 
that  the  exccsaivo  amount  the  archiopiscopal  revenue  bad  reached  at 
Qie  time  caused  it  to  be  dealt  with  comparativclj ;  and,  15,000/. 
would  appear  a  great  descent  from  thence,  and  not  more  than  it  might 
bo  prudent  to  name  in  the  first  instanco.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  ministerial  head  of  the  Church,  ought  to  have  on  income 
adequate  to  tho  condition  of  an  English  nobleman ;  and  I  consider 
that  11,000/.  wonld  enable  him  to  maintain  it,  allowing  1000/.  for 
eitraordinary  official  expenses.  Tho  archbishop  of  York  has  10,000/. 
per  annum.  This  sum  may  be  reduced  to  8000/.,  and  still  keep  a  fair 
praportion.  when  so  reduced,  in  respect  of  the  higher  station  of  tho 
other  archbishopric.  The  see  of  London  has  been  already  dealt  with. 
[H«  reduces  it  from  10,000/.  to  6000/.]  Tho  bishop  of  Durham  has 
8000/. :  I  propose  a  reduction  to  6000/.  An  income  of  7000/.  has 
been  appointed  on  tho  neit  avoidance  of  the  see  of  Winchester  :  con- 
ndering  all  the  circamstances  of  this  cose,  the  sum  of  5500/.  seems 
leaaonabtc.  The  soes  of  Bath  and  Wella,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Lincoln,  Kochester,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  have  each  of 
them  (mdowments  of  5000/. :  they  may  be  reduced  to  1200/.  each ;  a 
ffimt  which  Parliament  has  thought  sirEBcient  for  some  others.  The 
■ee  of  Ely  has  5500/.,  and  that  of  Oxford  6000'. :  each  of  them  may 
be  set  at  5000/.,  in  consideration  of  their  more  prominent  position 
and  character,  as  containing  tho  two  universities  within  their  re- 

SBctire  limits.     I  find  seven  other  sees,  those  of  Carlisle,  Chester, 
ch&eld,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon,  and  St.  David's,  with  4500/. 
far  each  one :  there  can  bo  no  reason  for  their  not  being  placed  at 
tho  amount  of  4200/.     These  reductions  will  produce  about  17,000/.' 
To  this  scheme  we  have  several  objections.     More  especially 
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do  we  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  see  of  Londoii 
from  10,000/.  to  GOOO/.,  which  involves  an  entire  change  in  the 
social  position  of  that  prelate.     Nor  do  we  think  450021  is  too 
high  an  income  for  any  bishop,  and  we  deprecate   such  infini- 
tesimal changes  as  those  involved  in  varying  the  bishoprics  of 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon,  and 
St.  David's,  from  incomes  of  4500/.  to  incomes  of  4200/.     The 
gain  is  not  worth  the  trouble.     But  still,  without  entering  into 
further  criticism  of  the  Chancellor's  scheme,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  admit  his  principle,  and  to  consider  whether  increased 
episcopal   superintendence  may  not  be  secured  to  the  Church 
without  the  sacrifice  of  episcopal  state  and  dignity. 

The  present  aggregate  income  of  the  English  bishops  is 
152,200/.,  from  which  (to  be  accurate)  must  be  deducted  2850/. 
a  year  paid  to  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  in  the  name  of  firrt 
fruits  and  tenths.  The  scale  of  income  by  which  this  sum 
is  exhausted  must  be  admitted  to  be  high,  when  compared 
with  all  official  salaries  in  the  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  sees  have  expensive  houses  attached  to  them,  which 
involve  a  certain  style  of  living.  But  the  arg^ument  from  houses 
has  no  real  weight.  If  an  archbishop  would  be  poor  with  the 
income  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  bishop  with  the  salary  of  a 
judge,  because  the  ecclesiastical  officer  has  to  maintain  a  house 
and  the  legal  officer  can  live  where  he  likes,  then  the  inference 
is  abundantly  clear  and  need  not  be  stated.  Nor  is  the  scale 
quite  equally  adjusted ;  for  example,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  see  of  Ely  requires  exactly  1000/.  a  year  more  than 
Carlisle,  and  500/.  more  than  the  diocese  that  most  resembles  it 
— Oxford.  Suppose  12,000/.  a  year  to  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  9000/.  for  his  northern  brother. 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  would  fairly  have  8000/.,  7000/., 
and  6000/.  respectively.  In  most  of  these  five  cases,  perhaps  in 
all,  the  question  of  house  or  houses  would  need  re-consideration. 
Ely  and  Oxford  would  claim  5000/.,  and  perhaps  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  on  account  of  the  need  of  occasional  residence  in 
Bristol.  In  fourteen  dioceses — Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Lincoln, 
Rochester,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon,  and  St  David's — 
4500/.  would  be  required  ;  whilst  for  the  remaining  five  the 
present  income  of  4200/.  might  suffice.  Tenths  and  first  fruits 
should  be  abolished,  for  it  is  absurd  to  fix  an  income  by  one 
statute,  and  provide  that  it  should  be  diminished  by  another. 
The  reduction  would  be  11,200/.  a  year,  or  allowing  for  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  8350/. 

This  difference  would  be  available  for  the  founding  of  new 
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The  proposal  of  Chancellor  Burton  to  found  seven  new 
bishoprics  seems  to  us  quite  unnecessary.  Four,  not  being  even 
named,  we  dismiss  at  once ;  and  the  reasons  which  in  1857  pre- 
jainst  the  erection  of  Westminster  into  a  bishopric  eiist 
at  the  present  time,  and  arc  reinforced  by  other  considerations. 
The  three  now  sees  for  tlie  erection  of  which  Parliament  may  be 
said  to  have  pronounced  are  St.  Alban's,  Southwell,  and  one  in 
Cornwall.  But  their  claims  are  by  no  means  equally  pressing. 
St,  Alban's  would  give  an  opportunity  of  revising  the  boundaries 
of  ail  the  dioceses  that  touch  London,  and  this  is  urgently 
needed.  Southwell  would  relieve  the  enormous  dioceses  of 
LichAeld  and  Lincoln.  The  case  of  Cornwall  stands  by  itself. 
The  population  of  that  county  at  the  last  census  was  369,000, 
and  of  these  it  may  be  feared  that  a  very  large  proportion  have 
gone  over  to  dissent.  A  bishop  is  needed  there  no  doubt ;  but 
the  difference  between  St.  Alban's  and  Southwell  on  one  side, 
and  Cornwall  on  the  other,  is,  that  on  the  one  part  there  is  a  large 
.population  of  churchmen  asking  for  pastoral  care  such  as  a 
btsllop  can  give,  whilst  on  the  other  the  feeling  of  love  for  the 
Church  and  her  offices  must  be  created.  The  dioceses  of  Lin- 
coln and  Lichfield,  to  be  relieved  by  Southwell,  will  contain  a 
population  of  nearly  two  million  souls;  the  dioceses  of  London, 
Rochester,  and  Winchester,  which  might  be  affected  by  St.  Alban's, 
contain  well  nigh  four  millions  and  a  half;  whilst  to  Bodmin  or 
Truro  not  more  than  369,000  could  be  transferred,  of  whom  too 
many  would  regard  the  transaction  with  much  indifTcrcnce, 
owning  no  fealty  to  any  with  authority,  eicepting  to  those  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  provision  of  the  means  for  founding  the  two 
bishoprics  of  St.  Allan's  and  Southwell  seems  all  that  is  ncces- 
«ary,  and  9000/.  a  year  would  effect  this  object. 

Chancellor  Burton  deals  as  vigorously  with  the  cathedrals  as 
witli  the  episcopacy,  reducing  the  six  deaneries  of  Canterbury, 
York,  St  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  Duiham,  to  incomes  of  l.'iOO/, 
a  year,  and  the  other  deaneries  to  a  monotonous  level  of  1000/. ; 
and  the  canonries  in  those  sis  cathedrals  and  in  Ely  to  three,  and 
all  other  cathedrals  to  two,  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
makes  the  incomes  of  all  canonries  700?.  or  750/.  a  year.  By 
this  means  he  obtains  38,000/.  a  year  for  die  seven  new  sees  and 
chapters,  in  addition  to  the  17,000/,  obtained  from  the  bishoprics, 
niaicing  a  total  of  55,000/.,  which  he  divides  at  the  rate  of  about 
8000/.  to  each,  giving  4200/.  to  the  bishop  and  the  rest  to  the 
chapter. 

We  deprecate  altogether  any  reduction  in  the  existing  incomes 
of  the  deans  and  canons  of  the  sis  principal  cathedrals;  the 
dbtance  is  already   too  great  between  the    lowest   bishop   and 
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the  higliest  subordinate  dignitary,  and  we  would  radier 
Westminster  and  St.  Paul's  better  endowed.  Under  the  present 
system  of  residence  incomes  of  20002.  a  year  attached  to  the 
deaneries  of  Canterbury-,  York,  St.  Pauiy  Westminster,  and 
Windsor,  with  an  additional  thousand  for  the  Dean  of  Durham 
on  account  of  the  wardenship  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
appear  to  be  capable  of  no  diminution,  while  the  existence 
of  deans  with  incomes  of  barely  1000/.  a  year  is  one  of  the  mis- 
takes requiring  to  be  corrected.  It  would  be  the  worst  policy  to 
render  the  more  prominent  ]M>sitions  in  the  Church  untenable 
save  with  considerable  private  fortune,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  dean,  resident  as  he  necessarily  is  in  a  cathedral 
city,  in  a  dignified  public  position  with  an  income  of  less  than 
1500/.  a  year.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  to  transfer  a  learned  man 
from  a  boicfice  to  a  deanery,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  his  learning 
and  services  in  defence  of  the  Churcli,  and  then  leave  him  with 
1000/.  a  year  to  exercise  hospitality,  and  maintain  a  social 
position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

The  reduction  of  the  seven  new  bishoprics  to  two  would 
correspondingly  reduce  the  number  of  the  new  chapters,  and 
8000/.  or  9000/.  a  year  only  would  be  required  for  their  endow- 
ment. Much  more  th.'m  this  would  be  found,  without  any 
material  diminution  of  tlie  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  cathedral 
corporations,  by  the  extension  of  the  term  of  residence  and  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  the  canonries. 

Michelet  remarks  that  the  animal  creation  in  Australia,  with  it» 
duckbills,  its  wingless  birds,  and  marsupials  of  unequal  limbi, 
seems  less  complete  and  balanced  than  that  of  other  quarters  of 
the  world.  We  may  presume  to  say  of  human  works  what 
Michelet  said  mistakenly  of  divine.  The  Church  reformers  of 
Bishop  Blomfield's  generation  left  a  part  of  their  work  incom- 
plete ;  the  present  constitution  of  deans  and  chapters  c»n 
neither  be  understood  nor  defended.  Chapters  are  the  apteryx 
of  our  system  ;  they  are  the  bird  that  cannot  fly.  The  old 
theory  of  chapters  was  a  beautiful  one.  That  counsel  which 
once  the  bishop  had  taken  with  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
and  later  with  all  that  lived  in  and  around  his  cathedral 
town,  he  was  to  find  with  a  certain  chosen  body  of  eccle- 
siastics attached  to  the  cathedral  church.  Two  qualifica- 
tions would  seem  to  be  required  for  this  duty:  that  the  men 
should  be  chosen  for  it,  and  that  they  should  be  resident. 
The  modem  system  provides,  at  a  great  cost — the  revenues  of  the 
dean  and  four  canons — as  much  attendance  at  the  church  as  an 
active  rector  with  500/.  a  year  provides  for  his  parish  church  by 
the  aid  of  a  curate  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  axe  two  members  of  the 
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diBptcT  present,  Uiough  often  only  one.  Foot  caaona  nuLke 
up  among  them  twelve  months  of  residence  :  and  where  there 
is  only  one  house  of  residence,  two  canons  do  not  even  meet: 
one  departs,  and  after  two  dajs  of  an  inevitable  char-woman, 
the  other  takes  his  place.  The  bishop  pcrhops  does  not  sutler 
for  want  of  a  council  bj  this ;  in  many  cases  he  does  not 
cboose  the  members,  nor  are  they  chosen  for  this  absolute 
fnnction.  But  the  harm  and  loss  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the  city 
are  very  g^at.  One  who  lives  three-fourths  of  his  time  elsewhere, 
and  only  one-fourth  in  his  canonical  residence,  is  not  likely  to 
tlirow  bis  heart  into  his  capitular  functions.  From  his  colleg'e, 
or  professorship,  or  country  benefice,  he  betakes  himself  to  bis 
canonry  for  three  months  of  rest.  He  cannot  throw  himself  into 
the  business  and  the  interests  of  the  place ;  bis  residence  is  but 
a  holiday,  it  is  too  short  for  business,  and  also  too  sweet.  The 
faenelices  of  a  cathedral  town  have  always  somehow  dwindled 
inta  poverty,  like  the  shrubs  under  the  cold  shadow  of  the  forest 
tree.  Alinor  canons  bold  them,  and  bestow  on  them  whatever  of 
time,  and  energy,  and  work,  their  cathedral  duties  leave  them. 
To  compensate  for  this  the  city  enjoys  in  theory  the  constant 
preseace  and  light  of  a  picked  body  of  clergymen,  active, 
learned,  well-endowed,  able  and  willing  to  aid  all  good  works. 
Practically,  however,  tbey  are  not  there.  With  proper  rules  of 
Niidenoe,  a  dean  and  two  canons  would  render  more  service 
the  cathedral,  and  far  more  in  the  city,  than  the  present  staff. 
As  machinists  make  the  *  footpound '  the  unit  of  mechanical 
forces,  we  will  make  the  month's  residence  the  unit  of  spiritual 
work  ;  thus  at  present  a  dean  residing  eight  months,  and  four 
mnons  residing  three  months  each,  give  us  twenty  mouths  of 
Kudence,  whereas  a  dean  and  only  two  canons  resident  for  nine 
Bontbs  each  would  give  twenty-seven.  But  the  gain  would  be 
greater  still,  because  the  residence  under  that  system  would 
be  home  residence ;  whilst  under  the  present  it  is  too  apt  to  be 
play-time.  Some  such  change  should  take  place  with  the  chapters 
test  worse  befall  them. 

We  return  to  our  summary  of  results.  We  have  seen  that 
pluralities  are  almost  extinguished,  and  that  the  subdivisions  of 
ovei^rown  parishes,  and  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  has 
kea  carried  out  so  far,  that  the  enormously  large,  but  not  alto- 
gether hopeless,  additional  amount  of  300,000/.  a  year  devoted  to 
'ttkit  object  will  do  much  to  secure  fair  provision  for  the  relief  of 
spiritual  destitution,  and  to  provide  a  decent,  though  very  mode- 
late,  minimum  income  for  the  clergy.  The  fact  of  the  large 
anmber  of  advowsons  of  rural  parishes  beiongiug  to  the  laity 
alto  a  point  of  view  from  which  hope  may  be  tlerived  that 
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a  hearty  and  generous  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  incumbents  * 
may,  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  period,  place  sach  livings 
upon  a  level  with  those  in  public  patronage. 

We  have  seen  that  residence  is  now  the  rule  with  paroclual 
incumbents,  and  non-residence  the  rare  exception,  and  we  believe 
that  all  parties  within  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  t^»nAlA 
obscr^'ers  from  without,  will  agree  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  have 
never  at  any  previous  time  so  earnestly  disclmrged  the  datiet 
entrusted  to  them.  The  very  differences  in  opinion  which  create 
so  much  apparent  strife  and  discord,  are  indications  of  a  healthy 
energy,  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  deadly  torpor  which  not  so 
very  long  since  characterised  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  on  all 
Church  subjects.  There  is  no  Church  so  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  manly  tone  of  mind  ;  her  whole  system  is 
a  recognition  of  individual  responsibility  ;  no  authoritative  judg- 
ment is  pronounced  on  any  man's  Christian  character,  but  each 
is  left  to  judge  of  his  own  spiritual  condition ;  and  we  fear  no 
contradiction  when  we  say  that  no  other  form  of  worship  is  so 
acceptable  to  the  non-religious  portion  of  the  population  of  our 
large  towns.  It  requires  only  that  sufficient  provision  should  be 
made  for  church  accommodation,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
influence  exercised  in  the  right  direction,  to  recover  thousands 
who  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of  all 
things  Christian.  We  do  not  think  that  the  church  accommodap 
tion  should  be  provided,  even  in  the  towns,  by  driving  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  from  their  accustomed  seats,  and  leaving  the 
churches  free  to  all  comers ;  and  still  less  is  such  a  course 
desirable,  or  even  possible,  in  the  ten  thousand  rural  parochial 
districts ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  are  at  all  times  seats  practically 
free.  We  think  that  every  parishioner  is  with  his  family  entitled 
both  by  law  and  in  justice  to  be  seated  by  the  churchwardens, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  church  accommo- 
dation is  an  adequate  provision  of  churches. 

The  system  of^  church  extension,  to  which  the  gifted  Chalmers 
dedicated  his  best  energies  in  Scotland,  was  that  which  the 
Church  of  England  is  endeavouring  to  carry  out.  It  requires 
that  the  pulpit  and  the  week-day  pastoral  duties  of  the  incumbent 
shall  apply  to  the  same  individuals  living  in  one  locality,  and 
forming  a  population  of  so  moderate  an  amount  as  to  admit  of 
being  thoroughly  cultivated  both  ministerially  and  pastorally. 
Chalmers,  in  his  '  Right  Ecclesiastical  Economy  of  a  LArge 
Town,*  discussing  this  question,  sums  up : —  * 

*  The  whole  gist  of  our  argument  lies  in  the  difference  it  makes  to 
the  power  and  tactics  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  on  cities  whether  it 
shall  be  a  mere  system  of  congrcgatious  or  a  system  of  parishes,  and 
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of  district,  psFOchial,  and  territorial  urrnngements.  Under  tba  one 
_  stem  the  people  are  left  to  seek  out  their  own  minister ;  and  eo  many 
seek  him  out  accordingly.  Under  the  other  syatem  the  minister  ia 
hound  to  seek  out  all  the  people  within  the  limits  of  hie  allocated 
domain.  The  system  of  general  congregations  stops  at  a  limit  which 
leaves  out  the  great  majority.  The  parochial  system  of  congregatione 
can  be  mode  co-eitonaive  with  the  wonts  of  the  whole  popnlation.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  be  most  intensely  set  on  the  restoration  of  the 
true  parochial  system  in  our  cities,  and  that  becaueo  it  bears  with  sach 
ugn&l  effect  on  the  reformation  of  the  eommou  people,  that  highest 
object  which  can  be  proposed  either  to  the  Christian  philanthropist  or 
the  patriot.' 

The  decision  of  the  precise  mode  of  worship  to  be  adopted 
lies,  within  certain  limits,  with  the  laity,  and,  whatever  thot 
decision  may  be,  we  arc  quite  unable  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  misgiving  as  to  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  why  a  desponding  tone  should  be  affected  as  to  its 
prospects. 

We  apprehend  that  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  its  history 
when  the  result  of  the  contest  between  its  friends  and  its  enemies 
lias  been  so  likely  to  depend  upon  the  general  conviction  that  it 
is  capable  of  performing  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  the  State. 
Whatever  may  be  their  internal  differences,  the  clergy  are  at  least 
ifree  from  the  charge  of  inertness,  carelessness,  and  want  of  life. 
Even  If  zeal  be  a  fault,  it  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  nor  is  it 
^  y  severely  judged  when  it  exists,  and  if  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion energy  is  developed  in  forms  which  a  sober  judgment  may 
_         '     '  '  L  to  be  brought  by  the  influence  of  the  laity 

into  consistency  with  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion. 

We  have  seen  what  the  parochial  arrangements  have  been 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  century,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  already  been  effected  afford  every  encouragement 
ibr  the  future.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  clergy  from 
about  11,000  in  1831  to  14,613  in  1841,  and  to  19,195  in  1861, 
exceeds  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  five  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  same  period.  The  number  of  clergy  ordained 
.in  the  decennial  period  to  18G3,  although  a  decrease  compared 
'With  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding,  is  sufficient,  the  rate 
being  600  yearly,  to  raise  and  maintain  a  body  of  clergy  very 
considerably  exceeding  the  present  number.  The  numerical 
decrease  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  pluralities  in 
^838,  and  the  founding  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  Additional 
iCurates'  Societies  in  1837,  occasioned  a  most  rapid  increase  of 
elerg7  in  the  succeeding  years,  which  necessarily  subsided  when 
&e  special  demand  fell  back  towards  its  natural  level,     Never 
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was  there  such  a  chance  of  promotion  for'  carmtet  as  occnmd 
after  1838  on  the  decease  of  the  elder  ploralistSy  holding  two^ 
or  three,  or  four  preferments ;  and  voung  men  never  had  better 
opportunities  of  risin":  in  the  Church  than  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  especially  during  the  middle  portion  of  that  period. 
We  think  that  any  curate  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  if  he  has 
been  and  is  in  all  respects  eligible,  has  been  most  unfortunates 

The  Church  Congress  at  VVoIvcrhampton  is  the  last  important 
assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  forms  of  Church 
of  England  thought,  and  never  before  has  there  been  in  any  sudi 
assemblage  an  equal  amount  of  toleration  and  of  candid  coik 
sideration  of  the  views  of  acknowledged  opponents. 

Without  going  so  far  as  Dean  Colet,  every  party  seemed  to  feel 
that  those  who  conscientiously  differed  from  its  particular  views 
were  aiming  at  the  same  object,  though  by  a  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent road  ;  and  for  the  first  time  at  such  a  place  the  recovery  of 
the  Nonconformists  became  a  principal  subject  of  discussion. 
The  Church  of  England  owes  an  inextinguishable  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Wesleyan  and  other  dissenting  communities  which 
voluntarily  provided  spiritual  instruction  for  the  people  when  her 
own  deficiencies,  whether  of  means  or  of  earnestness,  left  large 
masses  of  the  population  altogether  uncared  for ;  for  the  Noncon- 
formists have  recently  provided  spiritual  instruction  for  one-half 
of  the  population  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  for  one-third  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  In  the  felicitous  language  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the  Working  Men's  Meeting : — 

*  The  great  religious  difEcienoes  which  now  divide  and  weaken  us 
exist  more  upon  the  memory  of  past  evils  than  upon  present  necessity ; 
and  if  churchmen  and  dissenters  would  unite  together  to  exalt  the 
one  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  love  of  that  name  seek  heartily  and 
tlioroughly  for  brotherly  communion  in  one  common  Church,  England 
might  have  it,  and  having  it  she  might  ho  first  in  the  things  spiritual, 
and  then  would,  in  things  material,  bo  more  than  a  match  for  a 
divided  world  around  her.* 

Several  important  Societies  have  long  been  maintained  by  the 
conjoint  support  of  members  of  different  Protestant  communions, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  least  degfree  probable  that  the  admitted  differ- 
ences between  them  will  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  harmo- 
nious  concert  *Even  Charles  V.  of  Spain  in  his  retirem^it  at  St 
Yuste,  after  battling  Luther's  heresy  all  his  life,  was  fain  to  admit 
the  absurdity  of  his  having  attempted  to  bring  men  into  an  uni- 
formity of  belief,  when  he  could  not  make  any  two  of  his  many 
time-pieces  ai^ree  with  each  other.  The  freedom  of  opinion 
which   frankly   states    objecti(ms    to    assertions    of   fact   or  of 

doctrine 
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doctrine  is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  spirit  of  general  inresti- 
.^tion  whirh  operates  upon  every  branch  of  stndy,  aiid.  just  as  the 
historical  records  of  the  past,  disentombeti  within  the  present 
century,  only  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative,  con- 
tinued investigation  may  I>c  expected  to  supply  continued 
confirmation  of  its  truth.  But,  whatever  the  result,  knowledg^e 
must  be  increased,  as  certainlv  as  men  must  run  to  and  fro  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  ideas  be  instantaneously  exchanged  between 
its  remotest  countries. 

If  with  Erasmus  we  believe  that  '  science  can  never  traly  cotv- 
flict  with  Christianity,'  we  can  well  afford  to  pause  until  further 
knowledge  enables  us  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  facts, 
and  in  the  meantime  endeavour  to  bring  the  material  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church  into  the  condition  calculated  to  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  It  is  only  necessary  to  persevere  in 
the  policy  of  the  last  thirty  years,  to  ensure  that  our  posterity 
will  re-echo  the  words  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  written  under  mn<^ 
less  favourable  circumstances  in  1816,  and  will  feel  'that  the 
glory  of  our  Establishment  and  the  secret  of  its  usefulness  is 
the  division  of  the  country  into  districts  of  manageable  size,  each 
with  its  church,  its  pastor,  its  schools,  and  local  charities;'  and 
when  the  story  of  the  fall  extension  of  the  parochial  system  can 
be  told  some  years  hence  in  all  its  completeness,  it  will  be  con- 
fessed that  those  very  measlires,  for  which  he  was  in  his  lifetime 
so  much  blamed,  have  proved  to  be  the  saving  of  the  Established 
Chnicfa. 


Abt.    IX. — 1.   Contributions    to    an    Inquiry    into    the  State    of 
Ireland.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  DufTerin,  M.P. 

2.  The  Iriih  in  America.     By  J.  F.  Macguire,  M.P. 

3.  A  Few  IVords  onilte  Bdalion  of' Landlord  and  Tenant.     By 
the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

SCHILLER  compares  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  when 
the  Duke  of  Alva  had  arrived  with  his  army,  and  before 
h«  began  to  give  effect  to  those  deep-laid  schemes  which  he  and 
hismyal  master  had  carefully  matured,  to  the  state  of  a  person  who 
has  swallowedadranghtof  deadly  poisonwhich  has  not  jet  begun 
to  operate.  It  was  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  after  drinking  the 
hemlock  walked  about  his  cell  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then 
lay  down  to  rise  up  again  no  more.  How  gnspeakably  important 
must  that  brief  and  awful  interval  have  seemed  to  bis  disciples ! 

When 
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When  it  had  passed,  how  many  things  must  have  occurred  to 
them  which  they  might  have  asked,  but  which  now  they  would 
ask  in  vain  I     Something  of  the   same  kind  has   occurred,  or 
rather  is  now  occurring,  to  this  country.     We  cannot  indeed  say, 
positively,  that  we  have  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison.     The  office 
of  Prime  Minister  has  never  hitherto  been  regarded  as  identical 
with  that   of   Public    Executioner ;    nor   do  we    recognise  th^ 
Athenian  Eleven  in  the  very  polite  and  accommodating  gende 
men  who  fill  the  principal  offices  of  State.     Nevertheless  it  L 
quite  certain  that  we  have  in  the  year  1867  done  that  whicla- 
has  as  eflTectually  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  control  over  on^ 
own   destinies,  as  the  arrival   of  the   Spanish  General  did  i0 
the    Netherlands ;    and  that,  whether    the    change  be  for  good 
or  for  evil,  a  very  large,  sweeping,  and  important  change  it  i^ 
sure  to  be. 

The  interval  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  passing  o^ 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  general  election  is  important  both  for  th^ 
purposes  of  action  and  speculation.  That  it  will  be  used  for  an;^ 
vigorous  or  useful  action  we  do  not  venture  to  hope.  The  occasioim 
calls  trurapet-tongued  on  our  dying  Legislature  to  rise  and  bettifT 
itself.  There  arc  several  questions  which  it  would  be  wise  and. 
prudent  to  settle  now,  and  not  leave  to  perplex  the  deliberations 
and  excite  the  passions  of  the  new  Parliament  The  persons 
principally  interested  in  the  speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  of  such 

Questions  seem  quite  unaware  of  the  golden  opportunity  which, 
ley  are  allowing  to  slip  from  them,  and  which  can  never,  under 
any  possible  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  return.     If  we  turn  to 
the  House  itself,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  hoping  that  it 
will  employ  the  last  session  to  be  held  under  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  England  in  placing  some  few  subjects,  at  least,  clear  of 
the  whirlpool  of  democratic  innovation.     No  one  could  fail  to 
observe,  during  the  last  short  session,  a  lassitude,  a  relaxation  of 
fibre,  an  indisposition  to  grapple  seriously  with  anything,  and 
a  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  which  leave  little  ground 
for  hoping  that  our  legislators  will  turn  their  minds  vigorously 
to  any  problem   beyond  the  immediate  routine  of  their  neces- 
sary duties.      Whatever  energy  the  Legislature  brought  with  it 
from  the  hustings,  it  has  expended  in  the  work  of  self-destruc- 
tion;    this  it  has  thoroughly  accomplished.      It  knows  that  it 
is   dead;  and,  if  asked    to   give   any  proof  of  vitality,  would 
probably  answer  by  the  question,   *  O   son  of  man !  can  these 
bones  live  ? '     Every  man's  mind  is  engrossed  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  momentous  question  of  his  own  future  fate  at  the  coming 
election;  and  in  this  absorbing  consideration  the  affairs  of  the 

country 


fountrj-  are,  for  [he  time  at  least,  utterly  lost  and  overloiiked. 
Then  ihere  is  the  Government;  but  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished its  character  as  a  waiter  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  House, 
and  has  very  clearly  proved  that  it  has  no  substantive  policy  to 
propose.  Whatever  else  we  have  gained  by  the  legislation  of 
1867  we  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  have  lost  a  Government,  and  we 
kunw  not  bow  long  it  may  be  before  we  find  one. 

In  this  paralysis  of  the  powers  of  the  State  we  cannot,  we 
believe,  spend  our  time  to  better  account  than  in  examining  with 
all  possible  calmness  and  impartiality  questions  which  are  sure  to 
be  dealt  with  somehow  or  other,  whenever  the  present  exhaustion 
shall  give  place,  as  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  do,  to  a  period  of 
riolent  unreasoning  and  inconsiderate  activity.  Now  common 
sense  may  perhaps  obtain  a  hearing  ;  then  it  will  be  altogether 
too  late.  There  is  cast  upon  Parliament  by  recent  changes  a 
rery  heavy  duty,  such  a  duty  as  has  never  before  <levolved  on 
any  Parliament,  the  duty  of  bringing  our  institutions  and  our 
|K)licj-  into  harmony  with  the  new  state  of  things  which  have  so 
suddenly  been  called  into  existence.  To  read  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  and  (heir  supporters,  one  would  suppose  that  the  era 
of  change  was  closed,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  go 
on  exactly  as  we  did  before  political  power  had  entirely  and 
finally  changed  bands.  We  thus  seem  condemned  to  two  of 
the  greatest  evils  conceivablo  for  an  old  and  settled  country  :  to  a 
great  needless  and  violent  change  in  the  very  foundation  of  our 
institutions,  and  to  a  policy  which  utterly  ignores  the  change  it 
has  wrought,  and  assumes  that  the  vehicle  of  State  can  go  on 
just  as  heretofore,  because  we  have  only  deepened  the  ruts  but 
not  diverted  ihe  track  in  which  we  arc  to  move.  It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  those  who  take  such  a  view  of  public  affairs,  if  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  involved  in  all  the  evils  of  two  opposing 
systems :  of  a  turbulent  democracy,  irritated  to  new  violence  by  a 
studied  inaction,  and  of  a  sham  conservatism  mining  still  more 
deeply  the  institutions  it  has  already  shaken  to  their  base  by  a 
futile  effort  to  preserve  them  unaltered  in  the  approaching  period 
of  universal  change. 

Among  the  questions  thus  urgently  pressed  upon  our  notice 
by  the  iron  and  inesorable  logic  of  events  none  are  more  im- 
portant, none  more  <lifbcult,  none  more  irritating  than  those 
connected  with  Ireland.  Ireland  bas  in  its  case  this  peculiar 
ilifficulty.  No  one  can  represent  its  present  condition  as  satis- 
faclory.  No  one  can  consider  its  treatment  up  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  just.  No  one  can  pretend  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  demands  that  are  put  forward  on  its  behalf.  And  yet  those 
carefully  on  this  most  Interesting 
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and  difficult  subject  are  well  aware  that  none  of  these  popnlir 
and  obvious  remedies  will  lead  to  a  satlsfactorj  tolutioii. 
Ireland  is  unhappy.  Ireland  is  poor.  Ireland  is,  to  some  ezteot 
at  least,  disaffected.  Ireland  has  undergone  manj  wrongs.  lie- 
land  is  never  wearv  of  suggesting  remedies.  Wliat  so  sinmie 
as  to  act  at  once — to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  uer 
all  she  asks,  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  Reform  meeting  aid, 
and  make  her  at  once  happy  and  contented?  There  is  gifiC 
risk  that  in  the  absence  of  all  direction  and  initiative  fim 
Cvovernment,  clamour  and  impulse  will  prevail,  and  sometluiip 
will  be  done  which  so  far  from  mending  matters  will  mske 
them  far  worse  than  at  present  Nothing  would  be  easier  llna 
to  pass  a  measure  of  claptrap  liberality  to  Ireland,  which  mmt 
deepen  her  poverty,  disorganise  her  society,  make  the  diviiiiM& 
between  classes,  religions,  and  races  yet  wider  and  deeper  than 
at  present,  and  prepare  the  way  for  end  less  calamities,  the  conbv- 
coup  of  which  would  speedily  make  itself  felt  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain. 

Before,  then,  we  come  to  the  question  of  remedies  for  Irisk 
evils,  we  request  our  readers  to  take  patience  and  calmly  ind 
dispassionately  to  examine  with  us  the  principles  upon  wkidi 
any  Government  that  is  true  to  the  whole  empire,  and  can  ws^ 
itself  above  a  narrow  and  partisan  spirit,  must  inevitably  deal 
with  Ireland.  Before  we  consider  what  we  may  do,  let  us  fint 
clearly  understand  what  we  may  not.  Let  us  bring  our  piDblem 
within  the  narrowest  compass  that  we  can.  When  this  has  been 
done  we  can  proceed  on  more  trodden  ground  to  investigate  die 
existing  evils  of  Ireland  and  their  causes;  and  lastly,  to  consider 
how  far  the  popuLir  nostrums  meet  such  evils,  and  whether 
anything  more  efficient  can  be  suggested.  The  investigation 
may  Ix;  troublesome;  but  surely  if  there  is  any  subject  woith 
the  trouble  of  a  minute  and  painful  investigation  it  is  Ireland. 
Ireland  is  the  problem  of  problems  to  the  English  statesmen. 
In  its  future,  the  future  of  our  empire,  of  our  race,  of  our  civili- 
sation is  wrapped  up.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  enormous  interval  between  our  relations  to  Ireland  and 
those  towards  the  dearest  and  most  favoured  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown.  Much  as  we  may  talk  of  our  colonies,  they  are, 
after  all,  justly  called  by  our  law  the  foreign  dominions  of  her 
Majesty.  They  are  subject,  indeed,  to  the  control  of  Parliament, 
but  that  control  is  rapidly  becominfj  merely  nominal.  If  the 
matter  is  crlosely  examined,  the  benefits  we  derive  from  diem  are 
far  less  than  the  benefits  they  receive  from  us.  They  enjoy  an 
almost  total  immunity  from  the  duty  and  burden  of  self-defence. 
Navy  they  have  none ;  regular  land-forces  they  have  never  at- 
tempted ; . 
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t«npted;  their  militia  mostly  exists  upon  paper;  ibeir  vnlon- 
teen  are  more  in  will  ttan  deed.  We  must  protect  them,  and 
for  tliat  protection  we  must  not  hope  to  receive  in  return  a  single 
man  or  a  single  shiliinc.  If  we  once  tased  them,  thc^  now 
tearily  tax  us.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  Cinderella  who 
does  all  the  work  of  the  imperial  household.  The  fairy  tale  is 
reversed,  and  the  younger  sislers  have  enslaved  the  elder.  We 
have  learnt  to  consider  the  severance  of  such  a  tii'  as  this  as  some- 
thing not  greatly  to  l)e  deprecated ;  nay,  in  the  case  of  our  North 
American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  as  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  practice,  which  has  obtained  of 
late  years  of  gradually  relaxing  our  hold  on  our  colonies^  and 
of  contemplating  the  proximate  severance  of  some  of  them  from 
the  empire  without  regret,  and  the  independence  of  them  all  at 
no  remote  period  of  time  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  has  tended 
in  some  degree  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  men  as  to  our  relation  to 
Ireland.  It  cannot  be  loo  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
England  that  Ireland  is  not  a  colony ;  never  can  be  treated  as  a 
colony  ;  never  can  be,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  anything  else  than  an 
integral  and  vital  part  of  the  British  empire,  whose  uniim  and 
amalgamation  with  Great  Britain,  so  far  from  being,  like  the 
union  or  independence  of  a  colony,  a  matter  of  small  account,  is 
a  matter  which  we  cannot  permit  for  a  single  moment  to  be 
called  in  questi<m.  This  dijference  between  Ireland  and  oil  (be 
rest  of  the  empire  depends  upon  its  proximity  to  us.  If  Cato 
could  work  upon  the  fears  and  passions  of  the  Roman  Situate  by 
exhibiting  to  them  the  figs  which  he  had  gathered  with  his  own 
hand  at  Carthage,  only  three  days*  sail  from  the  Tiber,  what 
should  be  the  feelings  of  an  English  Parliament  when  the 
distance  is  measured  by  three  hours  instead  of  three  days? 
Were  Ireland  a  country  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  inde- 
jiendence,  the  case  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the  dominions 
«f  the  Plantagenets  in  France ;  but  we  know  only  too  well 
from  the  violent  factions  which  divide  the  country,  from  its 
poverty,  and  the  large  portion  of  it  that  lies,  and  probably 
always  must  lie,  useless,  that  its  strength  is  in  no  proportion 
to  its  size ;  and  that  if  it  ceased  to  be  the  partner  on  perfectly 

Sual  terms  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  in- 
liblyfal!  into  the  hands  of  some  Power  who  would  use  it  as  a  post 
from  which  to  direct  attacks  upon  our  coasts  and  our  commerce. 
Another  weighty  consideration  is  that  England,  though 
powerful  by  her  wealth  and  by  the  machinery  which  multiplies 
to  an  almost  infinite  extent  the  productive  power  of  a  limited 
population,  is  poor  in  land — that  is,  in  land  which  she  can  treat 
e2 
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as  an  integral  part  of  her  dominions :  land  from  whicli  slie  can 
draw  men  to  protect  her  in  war  and  enrich  her  in  peace,  and 
money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  vast  and  complicated  adminis- 
tration  with  which  she  has  burdened  herself.     Continental  do- 
minions she   has  held   and  lost,  and  would  undoubtedly  lose 
again  if  she  possessed  them.     An  island  so  near  to  her  shores 
she  has  held  for  700  years  through  all  vicissitudes  of  chequered 
fortune,  and  that  long  period  not  only  gives  her  a  prescriptive 
title  which   supersedes  all  inquiry  into  the   original   mode  of 
acquisition,  but  also  proves  that  she  has  the  power,  so  long  a* 
she  has  the  will,  to  retain  this  ancient  and  indispensable  part  of 
the  kingdom.    Hard  necessity  may  make  nations  consent  to  any-^ 
thing ;  but  England  would  feel  the  loss  of  Ireland  just  as  keenly 
as  the  loss  of  Wales  or  Northumberland,  and  would  be  bound 
struggle  just  as  energetically  to  prevent  it.     That  descent  froi 
the  position  of  a  first-rate  to  that  of  a  second-rate  Power,  whiclx^ 
foreigners  arc  perpetually  predicting  for  us  whenever  we  disem— 
barrass  ourselves  of  any  portion  of  our  overgrown  dominions^ 
would  assuredly  fall  upon  us  from  the  day  that  we  parted  witlx 
Ireland.     No  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  retain  this  necessary 
part  of  the  kingdom,  no  danger  too  terrible  to  encounter  rather 
than  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  third  part  of  our  power,  which  na 
other  acquisition  could  possibly  compensate  or  replace. 

We  therefore  feci  justified  in  laying  down  as  a  first  principle 
with  regard  to  Ireland  that  we  cannot  entertain) for  a  moment  the 
idea  of  a  separation,  and  that  whatever  policy  we  adopt  towards 
her,  it  must  on  no  account  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  towards 
such  a  calamity.  The  latter  words  of  this  proposition  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  part  of  it  Few  people,  except  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  British  name  and  empire,  will  be  found 
to  advise  its  disruption  by  the  separation  of  Ireland.  Indeed, 
the  tendency  of  opinion  is,  in  general,  in  exactly  the  contrary 
direction.  There  are  many  persons  in  I'^ngland,  and  many  more 
in  France,  who,  confounding  the  extent  with  the  power  of  an 
empire,  would  regard  tlie  conquest  and  occupation  of  Abyssinia 
as  a  real  and  solid  increase  of  British  power,  and  consider  that 
to  part  with  Jamaica,  for  instanc^o,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
our  resources  and  prestige.  But  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  a  direct  proposal  for  severing  Ireland  from  England, 
there  are  several  propositions  wliich  find  favour  with  persons 
by  no  means  hostile  to  this  country  which  would  really  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  Foremost  anumg  these  is  O'Connell's  pro- 
position for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In  a  letter  to  the  *  Daily 
News,'  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  in  the 
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}  of  this  article,  Mr.  Goldwii 
I  prescriptions  lor  the  disordpr  of  Ire 


1  Smith  reviews  the  ordinnry 
Innd,  and,  having  fuund  them 
,11  worthless,  sums  up  the  case  in  the  following  way  : — 

'  Tho  Irish  Union  has  missed  its  port,  and  in  order  to  roach  it  will 

^vo  to  tack  again If  these  remiwkH  are  true,  they  would  aeem 

to  point  to  some  decided  measure  of  proviaional  deeentrali Ration  which 
diall  make  Dublin  really  the  capital  of  Irelani],  and  render  it  possible 
[for  an  Iriehman  to  be  a  patriot  withont  being  a  lobcl.  To  do  thia 
ndtlioat  dissotring  the  Union  or  shutting  out  the  hope  of  a  perfect 
jscoiporation  in  the  end,  would  obviouGly  bo  a  hard  task  for  our  Btates- 
juausfaip ;  to  do  it  at  all  would  bo  a  hard  trial  for  our  pride.  But  how 
ielfle  are  we  to  make  patriotism  possible  in  Ireland,  which  is  tho  one 
essential  thing  to  bo  done.  In  the  spirit  of  thia  policy  I  should  say, 
in  answer  to  the  perplexing  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
property  of  tho  Irish  establishment?  that  which  seems  good  to  its 
rightful  owners  tho  Irish  people,' 

Now  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  disclaims  in  this  passage  the  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity; 
faut,  though  liis  language  is  guarded,  and,  perhaps  intentionally 
obscure,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  seeing  in  it  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  very  direction  he  deprecates.  The  regenerating  power  on 
iwhich  Le  relies  is  Irish  patriotism,  and  an  Irish  patriot  is  of 
Ticcessity,  he  tells  us,  a  rebel.  The  way  to  closer  and  better 
Wiion,  then,  lies  in  giving  a  legitimate  expansion  to  the  present 
rebellious  feelings,  by  making  Dublin  really  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, and  by  giving  to  the  Irish,  wilhout  the  interference  of  the 
English,  the  right  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church,  VVe  are  to  encourage  and  defer  to  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union, in  order  to  create  out  of  it  by  some  mystic  and  undefined 
frocess  ultimately  a  closer  union.  We  are  to  treat  Ireland  homceo- 
lathicnlly ;  because  she  is  at  present  too  much  inclined  to 
eparate,  we  are  to  go  along  with  her  wish,  and  trust  to  cure 
ler  by  indulging  it.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  confess  ourselves 
no  disciples  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  professes  lo  believe 
^bat  rights  and  constitutions  are  better  protected  by  a  base  sur- 
render than  by  a  spirited  defence,  and  as  we  are  opposed  to 
Qie  separation  of  Ireland  and  England,  we  are  also  opposed 
to  all  counsels  which  tend  in  that  direction.  Sydney  Smith 
■ball  speak  for  us  : — 

'  Civil  war  is  preferable  to  repcaL    Much  as  I  hato  wounils,  dangers, 
privationB,  and  explosions — ranch  as  I  lovo  regular  hours  of  i1: 
bolish  08  I  think  men  covered  with  tho  feathers  of  the  male  Paths 
iomeeliew,  and  covered  with  lace  in  the  course  of  the  ischiatii 
— much  OS  1  detest  all  these  follies  and  ferocities — I  wonld  rather  turn 
soldier  myself  than  acquiesce  quietly  in  eucU  a  separation  of  the  empire. 
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^  It  is  sncli  a  piece  of  nonsense  that  no  man  can  have  any  reyerenoo 
for  himself  who  would  stop  to  discuss  such  a  question.  It  is  snch  a 
piece  of  anti-British  villany,  that  none  hut  the  bitterest  enemy  of  our 
hlood  and  people  could  entertain  such  a  project.  It  is  to  be  met  only 
with  round  and  grape,  to  be  answered  by  Shrapnel  and  Congreye ;  to 
be  discussed  in  hollow  squares,  and  refuted  by  battalions  four  deep ;' 
to  bo  put  down  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  that  armed  Aristotle,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.' 

An  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green  must  ineyitably  make 
shipwreck  on  one  of  two  dangers.  If  confined  within  safe  limits, 
that  is  to  matters  purely  local,  it  would  be  worthless  for  the 
purposes  of  goyemment,  and  only  useful  for  the  ends  of  agitation 
and  treason.  If  it  had  full  powers,  the  separation  of  the  two 
islands  would  be  its  ineyitable  result  The  first  effect  of  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  the 
yery  substantial  power  she  possesses  over  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  to  offer  instead  an  illusory  power  of  dis- 
posing of  her  own.  We  say  an  illusory  power,  for  though 
in  Parliament  all  Irish  questions  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
merely  questions  between  England  and  Ireland,  in  Ireland 
eyerybody  knows  that  these  questions  are  really  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  subjects  of  daily  and  bitter  contention  between  Irish- 
men themselyes.  Instead  of  being  the  antagonist  or  oppressor  of 
Ireland,  the  mission  of  England  mainly  consists  in  preyenting' 
Irishmen  from  fighting  out  in  pitched  battles,  and  with  deadly 
weapons,  the  questions  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  panacea  for 
Irish  evils  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Irish  people.  As 
regards  the  Irish  Church  for  instance,  a  large  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  Ireland  are  in  favour  of  retaining  it,  and  yet 
its  destruction  is  constantly  put  forward  as  the  means  of  ap- 
peasing Irish  discontent  The  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war  which  could 
only  be  stayed  by  the  interference  of  England,  who  is  asked  to 
witiidraw  in  the  name  of  peace. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  lead  us  to  regard  any 
tampering  with  the  legislative  union  as  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  ultimate  separation,  we  earnestly  dissent  from  a  notion  which 
has  found  favour  in  some  quarters,  that  though  the  Union 
ought  to  be  preserved,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  leave 
Irish  questions  to  be  decided  by  Irish  members  among  them- 
selves, just  as  Scotch  members  decide  on  questions  relating  to 
Scotland.  Now  we  are  disposed  to  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  Scotch  members  is  a  precedent  by 
no  means  worthy  of  imitation.  Scotland  has  indeed  by  adroit 
management   secured  to  herself  the   management   of  her  own 

affairs^ 


I  sn  ilolng  it  is  to  be  apprehended  tliat  she  has 
cut  herself  olT  from  the  advantage  which  she  might  have 
derived  from  the  experience  and  ability  of  some  600  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  She  has  kept  the  Legislature,  and  con- 
sequently the  press  and  public  opinion  generally,  in  ignorance 
of  her  laws  and  institutions ;  so  that  closely  united  as  she  is  to 
ns  in  feeling,  in  policy,  and  interest,  she  presents  to  every 
Englishman  who  penetrates  the  least  below  the  surface  of  things 
the  aspect  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  too 
local  and  too  national,  and  had  Scotland  been  less  careful  to  keep 
her  afiairs  apart  from  the  ken  of  her  sister  kingdoms,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  she  would  have  caught  more  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  disinterested  counsellors. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  means  by  which  Scotland  has  obtained 
this  questionable  success  are  wanting  to  Ireland.  Scotland  is 
left  to  manage  her  own  aSairs  because  her  representatives 
know  how  to  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home,  and  to  submit 
the  opinion  of  the  minority  to  that  of  the  majority.  Has  Ireland 
any  pretension  to  these  virtues?  On  what  point  can  Protestant 
and  Catholic  meet,  and  be  content  to  accept  the  decision  uf  the 
majority  as  binding  upon  the  minority  ?  Such  a  caucus  would 
B  of  hopeless  and  helpless  discord.  Besides,  if  we  are 
to  decide  Irish  aHairs  purely  by  Irish  opinion,  even  if  we  should 
lit  that  Irish  opinion  gives  on  any  important  subject  a  clear 
and  certain  sound,  how  shall  we  escape  the  argument  that  as 
we  arc  content  to  carry  on  affairs  as  if  a  Parliament  were  sit- 
ting in  College  Green,  and  as  the  silting  of  such  a  Parliament 
would  give  satisfaction  to  Ireland,  we  had  better  do  the  thing 
luindsomely  at  once  and  separate  the  two  Legislatures  ?  Nay,  it 
might  with  much  plausibility  be  argued,  that  such  a  change 
'uiprovement,  since  Ireland  would  then  have 
only  her  own  affairs  to  arrange,  and  would  be  relieved  from  all 
concern  in  Imperial  questions. 

Another  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  laid  down  for  ^our  guidance  —  that  Ireland 
must  be  preserved  at  whatever  cost  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
"oipire — Is,  that  we  must  not  allow  our  natural  and  laudable 
desire  to  conciliate  opposition  and  to  quiet  discontent  to  induce 
I  to  alienate  or  to  betray  the  garrison  to  whom  in  the  last  resort 
we  must  look  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cormexion  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain.  On  a  subject  eo  little  capable  of  proof 
either  way  it  is  Impossible  to  speak  with  absolute  confidence, 
but  we  run  little  risk  of  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  is  on 
I  the  Saxon  and  Protestant,  rather  than  on  the  Celtic  and  Catholic 
dements  of  Irish  population,  that  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  and 
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willing  adherence  to  the  union  between  the  two  islands  rests. 
We  have  other  means  in  oiir  hands  by  which  we  can  en- 
force it;  but  we  are  bound  if  possible  to  avoid  an  appeal  to 
harsh  and  ungracious  measures  of  coercion.  So  long  as  any 
considerable  body  of  Irishmen  seize  greedily  on  every  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  their  undying  and  irreconcilable  hostility 
to  the  English  connexion ;  so  long  as  we  arc  to  be  opposed 
and  thwarted — not  because  we  are  wrong,  not  because  we  are 
tyrannical,  not  because  we  are  unjust,  but  because  we  are 
Englishmen — we  must,  on  the  simplest  and  plainest  principles  of 
self-defence,  endeavour  to  satisfy  and  retain  on  our  side  that 
portion  of  the  community  that  is  friendly  to  the  British  connex- 
ion, and  not  in  the  pursuit  of  claptrap  liberality  eternally  to 
alienate  our  friends  without  in  the  slightest  degree  conciliating 
our  enemies.  When  Ireland  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  domestic 
Legislature,  the  Protestants  put  a  price  on  their  support  of  the 
English  connexion  such  as  no  party  ought  to  have  asked,  and 
no  just  nation  ought  to  have  conceded.  In  return  for  their 
services  in  preserving  Ireland  to  us  they  claimed  absolute 
political  and  social  supremacy,  a  reign  of  privilege  for  the  one 
faith,  of  proscription  and  degradation  for  the  other.  Those  days 
are  gone  never  to  return.  The  danger  now  is  just  the  contrary  : 
not  that  we  should  trample  on  the  Catholic,  but  that  we  should 
alienate  the  Protestant. 

We  have  now  completed  our  enumeration  of  the  principles 
which  in  our  opinion  ought  to  guide  us  in  deciding  any  Irish 
question.  They  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  problem 
which  Ireland  presents  is  not  one  of  abstract  justice  but  of  poli- 
tical expediency,  not  what  may  be  claimed  as  a  right  by  those  who 
deny  us  any  right  at  all,  but  what  is  necessary  if  we  would  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  its  present  position 
among  the  Powers  of  the  world.  The  fundamental  principle  is 
that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  would  England  be 
justified  in  entertaining  for  a  single  moment  the  idea  of  such 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  as  would  be  involved  in 
the  political  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  This 
must  underlie  all  our  deliberations,  and  its  violation,  or  a 
tendency  to  violate  it,  should  be  deemed  by  every  good  subject 
utterly  fatal  to  any  proposal  for  the  satisfaction  of  Irish  discon- 
tent. As  tending  towards  such  a  separation  we  reject  the  idea  of 
a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union ;  and  as  almost  equivalent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Legislature  we  reject  the  idea  of  governing 
Ireland  by  Irish  opinion,  and  limiting  the  functions  of  English 
members  of  Parliament  to  affirming  and  recording  whatever 
Irish  members  may  agree  upon,  if  indeed  they  can  be  induced  to 

agree 
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agree  upon  anytliln*.  Lastly,  wc  consider  that  all  demands  tliat 
may  be  irade  for  change  must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  those  who  hold  Ireland  fast  to  the  British 
connexion,  and  that  expedient  as  it  is  to  conciliate  our  opponents, 
it  is  still  more  expedient  not  to  alienate  and  disgust  our  friends. 
Subject  to  these  qualifications,  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  the 
necessity  of  our  political  situation,  and  which  are  too  often  over- 
looked, wo  hold  that  the  case  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  regarded 
without  affection  or  prejudice  and  with  the  most  sincere  desire 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties ;  and  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
recent  changes  in  our  own  government,  wc  should  beware  of  ira- 
molatiog  the  destinies  of  a  nation  to  a  vain  clinging  to  consis- 
tency where  consistency  is  no  longer  wise,  or  even,  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  being  taken  into  account,  really  consistent. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  Irish  discontent,  as  it  manifests 
itself  under  the  different  forms  of  Fenianism,  land  agitation, 
emigration,  and  agitation  against  the  Established  Church.  And 
first  of  Fenianism,  as  at  once  the  most  logical,  the  most  pressing, 
and  tbc  most  prominent  form  of  Irish  discontent,  Fenianism 
bas  its  negative  as  well  as  Its  positive  side,  and  in  order  to  know 
what  it  is  wc  must  first  clearly  understand  what  it  is  not. 
Fenianism  is  not  directed  to  the  reform  of  grievances,  it  is  not 
an  agitation  which  is  to  cease  upon  certain  concessions  being 
made.  Let  us  hear  a  very  able  exponent  of  it,  who  has  been 
suffered  to  devclope  his  notions  at  full  length  and  with  the 
utmost  esplicitness  and  openness  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
magazine  : — 

'The  first  radical  error,'  says  this  charmingly  candid  TTriter,  'Jn 
regard  to  Ireland,  is  to  bcUovb  that  the  Irish  people  will  be  contented 
with  anything  lesH  than  complete  independence  of  England,  Qood 
Kngliith  lawH,  good  English  government,  guod  English  reforms  for 
Ireland,  are  all  very  well  in  their  waj ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the 
Irish  qncxtion  any  more  than  good  Ausb'ian  goTemracnt,  good  Austrian 
reforms,  touched  tho  Italian  question.  Is  it  so  very  difficult  for  you 
to  understand  that  the  Irinh  people  want  to  be  rid  of  England  alto- 
gethoir — that  they  would  rather  have  hod  laws  of  their  own  making  than 
good  ones  of  yours— that  they  would  rather  bo  badly  governed  by 
themselves  than  well  governed  by  you — and  that  no  possible  reforms, 
«ven  though  they  were  Utopinn  in  their  blessings,  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Iri^  people  so  long  as  they  hod  that  hated  word  English  affixed 
to  Ihem?  Why,  for  the  last  half  hundred  years  yon  have  been  im- 
proving your  treatment  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  many  of 
^e  worst  evils  which  formerly  nfQicted  her  unhapjiy  people  have  been 
romoved.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land ;  the  popidation,  thus  thinned  out,  is  better  provided  fnr  than 
ever  before;  the  island  is  ou  the  whole  much  more  pros])erouBi  but 
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8till  tlie  luitred  to  England  is  rs  deep,  the  diepoeition  to  oonapiraa 
OS  prevulout,  the  dostro  for  independence  as  lietu'tfelt,  as  m  the  bad  o 
dkjs.  .  .  .  The  royal  visits  to  IreluDil,  which  were  onco  considered  ^ 
the  Bovereigu  panncca  for  Irish  disIofBlty — the  lund  distribatiot 
advocated  by  Juhn  Bright  and  otborB—  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Cbw 
EEtablishment,  now  moottd  us  a  sure  caie  for  Fenianism — are  U 
given  to  hungry  men.  Whut  iho  Fenians  desire  is  Ireland  for  I 
Irish,  and  they  look  upon  all  the  promised  reforms  bs  bribes  to  sedni 
true  patriots  from  a  righteoas  purpose.' 

Surely  this  is  plain  speaking,  anO  jf  we  c!o  not  understasd  tlie 
subject  thoroughly  it  is  our  own  fault.  Mr.  Alarguire,  in  his 
recent  boolc,  'The  Iriuh  Id  America,' strongly,  though  uninten- 
tionally, confirms  this  view.  He  does  indeed  exhort  us  to  chanj 
our  policy  towards  Ireland,  but  he  gives  us  the  very  best  rei 
to  believe  that  such  a  change  will  do  us  no  good  at  all. 
facts  contradict  his  conclusion.  The  port  of  the  book,  to  whi 
just  now  we  naturally  look  with  the  greatest  interest,  is  the 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  in  America 
wards  England,  But,  when  we  pass  from  the  c: 
feeling  to  its  causes,  we  receive  very  little  encouragement  to  ho] 
anything  from  a  change  of  measures.  What  we  do  we  must 
because  it  is  right,  and  without  hope  of  any  other  reward  than 
the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience.  The  animosity  of  these 
people  cannot  be  removed  by  reason,  because  it  is  not  caused  ' 
reason.  Here  arc  the  only  causes  of  hostility  we  can  find 
Mr.  Macguire's  book : — ■ 

'  A  qnartor  of  a  century  before,  tho  man  had  been  evicted  tinder 
circunistHnces  of  singular  and  painful  severity  '  (probably  by  anolhw 
Irishman) ;  '  in  hie  heart  ho  cherished  a  ft'eling  of  hatred  and  ven- 
geance, nut  so  much  against  the  individual  by  whom  the  wrong 
perpetrated  as  against  the  Government  hy  whose  authority  it  nis 
inflicted.'— p.  603. 

These  are  the  words  of  another  evicted  tenant : — 

'"Well,  father,  I  went  down  on  my  knees,  and,  the  Lord  pardoix 
me!  I  swore  I'd  never  forgive  that  night  and  day  and  the  men  tkfc 
duue  that  wrong,  and  I  never  will ;  and  I'll  never  forgi 
Engliih  Govamncnl  that  allowed  a  man  to  he   treated  n 
treat  a  dug,  let  alono  a  Christian,  and  sent  their  peelers  and  tl 
army  to  help  them  to  do  it  to  mo  and  others.'' ' — p.  GOti, 

Another  Irish  American — 

'  desired  to  loam,  for  an  oration,  what  were  the  special  restrictiiMi^^ 

which  the  jealousy  of  England  still  imposed  on  the  industry  and  trsd^^ 

o£  Ireland  'I     He  knew  little— indeed,  he  did  not  desire  to  know  it — -'' 

mutf  Hie  actual  state  of  things :  and  whcu  I  assured  him  that,  so  far  t^^ 
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fiu  hw  stood,  tlio  merchants,  mannfactiircrs,  and  businoss  mem  of 
Irdud  were  on  a  complete  cqualitj  with  Ihair  bretliron  ia  England, 
tie  oonld  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  what  I  said.  Ho  was 
lilwlly  diaguBted.'— p.  611. 

If  ever  there  was  a   wicked    and  unprovoked  attack  on  un- 
oflending  people  it  was  the  Fenian  raid  on  Canada ;  but  Mr. 
Mat^uire  is  at  much  pains  to  prove,  and  does  prove  by  indi- 
vidual instances,  that  it  was  Joined  by  persons  of  steady  conduct, 
coDsiUerable  property,  and  (otherwise)  goinl    cliaracter.     Now, 
vliat  avails  reason  ur  reform  with  people  like  these,  who  cannot 
tfea  distinguish   between  governments  and  individuals,  or  be- 
tween one  country  and  another.     If  there  is  to  be  any  law  at  all. 
I   people  who  detain  the  property  of  others  after  their  right  has 
I  expired   must   be  removed ;    and  if  hardship  ensues  in  the  re- 
moval, the  fault  is  first  in  the  ovcrhulding  tenant,  next  in  the 
tiarsb  landlord,    but  not  in  the  State  that  makes  the  law   and 
provides,  as   it  is  bound  ta  do,  against  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  its  execution.     But  if  England  has  offended,  surely  Canada 
iias   not.       Ireland    asks    for  justice ;    and    the    Irish- American 
L     view  of  justice  is  to  punish  Canada,  which   is  not  represented 
in  Parliament,  for  laws  to  which  Ireland,  which  is  fully  repre- 
L  Knted   there,   is  a  party.      We  do    not  treat  Ireland  as   a  de- 
t  Jtendency,  vre  do  nut  exercise  domination  over  her.     We  give 
r&e  Irish  an  influence  over   the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
ImfereQce  being  had  to  the  size,  population,  and  wealth  of  the 
ptwo  countries,  fully  equivalent  to  that  which  we  exercise  over  her. 
B^o  Irishman  labours,  as  such,  under  any  disability.      Dives  has 
l^dcen  Lazarus  into  partnership,  but  Lazarus  will  have  none  of  it ; 
Whe  demands  under  threat  of  the  direst  vengeance  to  be  left  in 
t  the  solitary  ]Missession  of  his  rags  and  his  dunghill ;  he  wants  no 
I    improvement ;  his  sole  desire  is  separation.     It  is  all  an  affair  of 
lympathics,  antipathies,  and  genealogies.     Good  is  not  good  if 
it  is  English  good,  evil  is  not  evil  if  it  is  Irish  evil. 

The  wonderful  nature  of  this  political  creed  is  only  equalled  by 
the  strange  means  by  which  Fcnianisin  seeks  to  give  effect  to  it. 
f  Fenianism,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  call  herself  Ireland,  is  at  war 
■  Ac  tells  us  with  England,  but  she  does  nut  extend  to  us  belli- 
I  B>!Knt  rights,  nor  dues  she  take  on  herself  belligerent  duties: 
I  The  idea  is  that  she  is  to  live  among  us,  enjoying  the  protection  of 
I  our  laws,  and,  whenever  it  seems  good  to  her,  assassinate  any  one 
I  wliose  presence  may  be  inconvenient  to  her.  She  denies  that 
I'Uving  under  the  protection  of  our  institutions  throws  upi)n  her 
l^any  corresponding  duty.  If  the  Fenians  kill  us,  it  is  done  in 
|"War  and  justifiably  ;  if  we  kill  tbem,  though  after  the  most 
Mltent  trial,  it  is  murder  of  the  blackest  dye.      War,  as  practised 
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by  the  Fenians,  is  In  this  respect  inferior  to  ordinary  hostilities 
that  there  is  in  it  not  even  a  pretence  of  considering  for  a  moment 
the  dictates  of  humanity.*  No  sacrifice  of  human  misery  is  too 
great  for  any  result,  however  small.  Thus  in  order  to  give  a 
bare  possibility  of  escape  to  two  prisoners  in  the  Clerkenwell 
House  of  Detention,  with  a  far  greater  chance  that  the  priscnert 
might  themselves  be  killed  by  the  means  used  for  rescuing 
them,  Fenians  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  an  agency  wluch 
necessarily  implied  the  death,  torture,  and  mutilation  of  a  large 
number  of  inoflTensive  people,  whose  only  offence  was  that  they 
lived  near  the  prison  that  it  was  wished  to  break  open.  Pencms 
used  to  ordinary  crimes  and  criminals  stand  appalled  mt  the 
selfish  recklessness  of  men  who,  even  while  their  co-conspirators 
were  striving  to  g^t  up  sham  funeral  processions  all  over  the 
country  to  impress  upon  us  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  take 
this  strange  and  fearful  way  of  showing  how  cheap  and  worthless 
it  is  in  their  eyes. 

Fenianism  has  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  cause,  the  first 
common  to  it  with  many  other  movements,  the  latter  peculiar  to 
itself.  Its  foundation  lies  deep  in  Irish  character,  in  the  dispo- 
sition that  prevails  so  strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  race  to 
live  in  the  past  instead  of  in  the  present,  to  seek  instruction  and 
inspiration  from  barbarous  rather  than  civilised  times,  to  exagge- 
rate ancient  and  obsolete  grievances,  to  avert  its  eyes  from  present 
and  palpable  benefits,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  failure  on 
Government,  and  to  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  local  passions  of  their  own  island.  The  temporary 
element  of  Fenianism  is  the  effect,  which  will  not  be  expended  for 
some  years,  of  the  great  American  Civil  War.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Cromwell's  army,  as  Macaulay  tells  us,  that  when  they  were 
<lisbanded  they  were  absorbed  at  once  into  peaceful  society,  and 
proved  themselves  as  good  citizens  as  they  had  been  soldiers. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case,  at  least,  with  the  Irish  element  of  the 
American  armies.  They  have  acquired  habits  which  fit  them  ill 
for  peace.  Idle,  reckless,  and  dissipated,  they  prefer  to  prey  on 
the  delusions  of  their  countrymen  to  winning  their  bread  by  honest 
industry;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  complete  relief  from 
this  pest  until  these  wild  and  desperate  adventurers  have  become 

•  This  is  well  put  in  Bishop  Moriarty's  circular  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese : — 
'\Vc  are  told  that  political  ofl'euces  should  not  be  puni&hed  with  death.  If  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  accepted,  all  political  offenders  should  benefit  equally  by  the 
immunity  it  affords.  I'he  British  Government,  which  is  deemed  the  oldest  political 
offender  in  this  country,  may  fairly  demand  that  its  servants  shall  not  be  pat  to 
death  hy  their  assailants.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  there  should  be  such  a 
one-sided  bargain  as  would  give  the  power  of  life  and  death  only  to  the  sobject  and 
take  it  from  the  ruler.* 

cither 
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either  sobered  by  time,  or  thinned  by  tte  risks  of  their  dreadful 
and  hopeless  trade. 

If  this  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  a  fair  account  of  the  objects, 
the  means,  and  the  causes  of  Fenianism,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider how  the  evil  must  be  met.  When  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  was  moved,  Mr,  Bright  considered 
it  a  filling  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  the  wrongs  of  lieland,  and 
to  Highest  that  the  true  remedy  for  Fenianism  was  to  be  found 
in  alterations  of  the  tenure  of  land,  and  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Church.  He  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
Fenians  really  meant  to  attack  Chester  Castle,  but  attributed  the 
presence  of  strangers  to  a  prize  fight.  The  estract  we  have  quoted 
above  shows  that  we  mav  at  least  free  the  question  of  Fenianism 
from  ^ll  this  rubbish.  Whatever  be  the  merita  of  Land  Reform 
DrQiurch  destruction,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Fenianism. 
It  will  run  its  course  whether  land  be  placed  in  new  hands 
or  left  in  old  ones,  whether  cardinal  or  archbishop  rule  in 
Dublin,  It  is  a  national,  not  a  religious  nor  an  agrarian  move- 
ment, its  hatred  is  not  so  much  of  English  institutions  as  of 
£agUnd  itself.  Kidiculous  as  it  may  sound,  England  witii 
W  fleets  and  armies,  her  vast  empire,  her  boundless  wealth, 
it  championed  to  the  utterance  by  a  band  of  nameless  and  homc- 
leii  adventurers,  whose  whole  strength  lies  in  their  obscurity, 
their  ignorance,  and  their  recklessness.  We  cannot  conciliate 
Men  who  admit  that  they  have  no  grievance  and  seek  for  no 
■lefonn  ;  we  cannot  persuade  them,  for  they  soar  in  regions  where 
reason  never  reaches ;  leniency  only  makes  them  think  that  wc- 
are  afraid  of  them  ;  patience  only  further  inflates  their  presump- 
tion. Whiit  then  remains  to  us?  Nothing  but  to  accept  the 
tnntcst  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered.  They  will  not  be 
bound  by  the  law  under  which  they  choose  to  live.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  that  law  respected  and  obeyed.  We  are  strong 
enough  to  be  just,  and  even  magnanimous.  We  do  not  require 
key  extraordinary  remeilies,  unless  indeed  it  may  be  thought 
that  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  wc  have 
nade  England  a  sort  of  asylum  for  desperate  men,  but  what  we 
Oo  want  is  that  the  law  in  all  its  branches  should  be  steadily 
■nd  aternly  enforced.  Why  is  a  portion  of  the  Irish  press  per- 
lilted  In  poison  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  by 
Mnies  of  treasonable  and  seditious  libels  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ?  Why  are  respectably 
iXOnducted  magazines  and  newspapers  suffered  to  make  them- 
■elres  the  vehicle  of  publications  written  with  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  disseminating  sedition  and  treason?  VVhy  does 
Ihe  Home  Secretary  suffer  himself  to   be  mobbed    in  his  own 
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ofGce  ?  Why  is  mercy  extended  to  criminals  who,  having  been 
released  on  their  promise  not  to  return,  come  back  and  repaj 
oar  compassion  by  fresh  treason  ?  We  must  not  hope  that  this 
quarrel  will  be  fought  out  in  a  fair  field.  We  must  expect  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  series  of  dastardly  offences  such  as  we  have 
had  already.  Our  forces  consist  in  the  policeman,  the  judge, 
and  the  jury.  But  when  we  have  obtained  in  a  fair  and  open 
manner  a  conviction  of  a  capital  crime,  we  think  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  that  the  extreme 
sentence  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  Is  it  not  true  mercj  to 
deter  by  a  wholesome  severity  men  who  think  nothing  of  immo- 
lating a  human  hecatomb,  for  the  mere  chance  of  releasing  a 
prisoner  ?  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  political  ofiences.  Penal  law 
has  to  do  with  people's  intents,  not  with  their  motives.  The 
refined  considerations,  which  have  been  introduced  in  quieter 
times  to  moderate  the  severity  of  justice,  are  out  of  place  when 
we  arc  dealing  with  miscreants  who  seek  by  the  violation  of 
our  municipal  law  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  empire.  We 
must  defend  ourselves  where  we  are  attacked.  If  by  open  war  in 
the  field,  by  the  hand  of  the  soldier  ;  if  by  secret  and  concerted 
crimes,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  If  we  have  real  confi- 
dence in  ourselves  and  in  our  institutions,  let  us  not  scrapie  to 
claim  for  them  the  same  respect,  and  to  support  them  by  exacting 
the  same  penalties,  as  every  Fenian  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
exact  from  the  guardians  of  public  peace  and  order,  or  to  inflict 
on  perfectly  harmless  and  innocent  persons,  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  near  to  the  place  where  some  grand  pyrotechnic 
device  in  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  is  to  be  played  off. 
The  case  then  of  Fenianism  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  duel  to  be 
fought  out  between  law  and  lawlessness,  between  order  and 
violence,  between  treachery  and  barbarism  on  the  one  side,  and 
all  the  elements  of  civilisation  and  progress  on  the  other.  In 
such  a  conflict  we  can  only  wish  for  success  to  the  right,  and 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  result 

But  it  docs  not  follow  that  though  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland  must  be  perfectly  fruitless,  as  far  as 
the  checking  of  Fenianism  is  concerned,  that  we  are  therefore 
to  put  aside  all  idea  of  doing  what  may  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland.  The  Fenians  are  pleased  to  declare  war  against  us 
in  the  name  of  Ireland,  but  they  have  not  yet  shown  their  com- 
mission. The  active  element  of  Fenianism  counts,  we  believe, 
very  few  supporters  in  Ireland,  though  the  same  toleration  and 
sympathy  for  crime,  which  has  formed  so  marked  and  painful 
a  characteristic  of  Irish  predial  outrages,  is  not  wanting  to  Feni- 
anism.    We  believe  that  this  foul  and  bloody  conspiracy,  which 

thinly 
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thinlj  masks  the  features  of  socialism  and  the  lust  of  general 
plunder  under  the  disguise  of  a  desire  for  purely  national 
government  and  institutions,  is  looked  on  witli  a  kind  of  lan- 
guid favour  by  thousands  who  have  given  it  no  open  or  avowed 
support.  It  would  be  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  highest  states- 
manship— a  feat  which  all  after  ages  would  regard  with  undying 
^^ralitude — if  any  means  could  be  hit  upon  by  which  tliis  dis- 
content could  be  once  for  all  allayed,  and  Ireland  raised  to  a 
position  in  wliich  she  would  he  at  once  willing  and  worthy, 
instead  of  wasting  her  energies  and  aspirations  on  silly  dreams 
and  idle  retrospects,  to  take  her  position  by  our  side  as  the 
sharer  to  the  fullest  estent  in  the  noblest  empire,  in  the  most 
unbounded  wealth,  in  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  personal 
and  national  distinction  that  were  ever  offered  to  any  people. 
These    things  the  Irish    have  -     -        . 

labour,  the  thrift,  the  energy  of 
men  and  Scotchmen  have  made  tbi 
fortune,  if  Ireland  could  only  see  i 

fecti' 


,ted    for  themselv 
■e  generations  of  English- 
■ui ;  and  an  unprecedented  good 
t,  has  made  it  our  interest,  our 
ish,  that  she  should  enter  into  and  enjoy  them  per- 
level  with  ourselves.     At  the  same  time,  we  must 


guard  ourselves  from  the  not  unnatural  error,  that  because 
Ireland  camesdy  desires  something,  it  is  necessary  she  should 
have  it.  We  must  look  below  the  surface.  We  must  see  whe- 
ther what  she  wants  is  really  for  her  good,  and  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  one  disease  we  do 
not  plant  a  worse.  We  are  too  fond  of  pulling  up  our  flowers  to 
see  if  they  have  taken  root,  We  ought  not  to  approach  the 
matter  from  the  side  of  old  complaints  for  wrongs  that  have 
lung  been  redressed,  and  injustices  that  have  been  amply 
atoned.  Our  concern  is  with  the  living  present,  with  what 
is,  not  what  has  been  ;  not  how  to  undo  the  past,  but  how  to 
improve  the  future. 

The  most  prominent  complaints  that  are  put  forth  on  liehalf  of 
Ireland  have,  as  we  have  said,  relation  to  three  subjects — Land, 
Emigration,  and  the  Church,  We  have  in  Ireland  two  distinct 
kinds  of  land  tenure:  the  one  regulated  by  law,  the  creature 
of  contract,  exactly  similar  to  the  tenure  of  England  ;  the  other 
rt^ulated  by  secret  societies,  and  enforced  by  the  bludgeon  and 
ihc  blundcrbus.  The  latter  is  of  course  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  legislation,  it  rests  on  violation  of  the  law,  and  the 
law  has  no  further  connexion  with  it  than  to  punish  its  outrages 
whenever  it  can  detect  them.  But  it  must  be  never  lost  sight 
of,  when  we  are  trying  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  claims 
and  complaints,  in  which  one  thing  is  put  forward  and  another 
meant.     Thus,  the  Tenant  Kight  of  Ulster  is  described  under 
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X  mo^t  ipeclocj  zorin,  as  ihe  rl^Lt  of  oae  tenant  to   receive 
r/inr.j«^naadiin  from  his  successor  lor  UQexIiaastedimpzx>Tements; 
\'i>\z  i:  really    incluties  much  more  than   this,  it  is   a  kind  of 
tribcCft  or  b'.a..k  mail  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  to  his  prede- 
r^astf/r,    in  order  &i  purchase  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  holding, 
in  r>rder,  in  fact,  that  he  may  not  be  shot  from  behind  a  hedge 
as  he   returns  from  marketi  or  find  a  grave  amid  the  bonung 
rafter i  of  his  own  farm-house.     So  the  claim  for  compensation 
ii*r  unexLausted  improvements  is  nominally  put  forward  on  the 
m^itt  efjuitable  grounds  to  enable  the  tenant  to  receive  the  valne 
ot  wriat  he  spends  on  his  landlord's  estate :  but  really  it  is  felt 
ar^i  intended  as  a  step  to  fixity  oi  tenure,  to  the  right  to  deal  with 
the  land  in  Lis  occupation  substantially  as  his  own  ;   to  seU,  to 
(jeri aeath,  to  subdivide  it,  subject,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  a 
quit-rent  paid  Ui  the  landlord.     The  time  would  soon  come  when 
the  quit-rent  would  be  declared  an  intolerable  burden,  and  thos, 
hy  a  p^acfrful  and  gradual  revolution  the  land  would  be  wrested 
from  i'A  presfrnt  owners,  and  return  to  the  Celtic  race  again.     The 
Irish  larmf:r  aspires  to  the  condition  of  the   Indian  ryot,  who 
r.ultivates  the  land,   paying  rent  to  a  zemindar,  reserving  the 
qiir:stion  how  to  deal  with  the  zemindar  for  alter  consideration. 
\Ir.  Hri^fht  seems  to  have  perceived  that  this  ownership  of  the 
land  thrry  cultivate  is  the  real  object  of  Irish  land  agitation,  when 
he  pro|K>ses  that  the    State  should  buy  up  some  of  the  largest 
estat/;s  in  Ireland,  by  givinsT  more  for  them  than  they  are  worth, 
anri   r'rtailins^  them  to  small  proprietors.     Mr.  Mill  also  seems  to 
i.;iwr  i.rrld  the  same  opinion,  since  he  based  his  support  of  a  bill 
for  y:\\\wx  compulsory  compensation  for  improvements  on  the 
opinion   that   Ireland,  and    England   t(x>    for  that   matter,  were 
frxr  r-ptions  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
lanrl,  and  that  the  ownership  should  be  taken  from  the  landlord 
and  jrivf-n  to  the  cultivator.     Thus  the  projiosal  ot  com|)ensation 
iitT  irnprovemf-nts   usually  put  forward  as  the  remedy  for  Irish 
land  {f I  ifrvances  must  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view  :  first 
iiT\  itii  own  merits,  and  next  as  it  tends  to  obtain  that  fixity  of  tenure 
wiiich  i»  rfra! ly  sought,  though  sedulously  kept  in  the  background. 
As  a  jreneral  principles  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  people 
should  be;  loft  to  make  their  own  contracts  their  own  way,  that  the 
Statfhas  no  |K.*c:uliar  knowledge  to  guide  it  in  the  management  of 
the  private  affairs  of  ita  critizens,  and  that  they  have  an  interest  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  which  is  quite  wanting  to  anv 
tliird  non-c:ont rafting  party.     The  State,  as  such,  knows  nothing 
of  agricult'iro.     The  riucbtions  so  much  a^itatcMl  bv  Mr.  MilL  as  to 
whether  small   cultivation  is  bcstter  than  large,  are  not  political ; 
DOy  nor,  with  all   deference  to  him  be  it  said,  are  they  politico- 
economical  : 
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■out  for  himself.  The  interest  of  thi 
on  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
that  the  land  should  be  so  cultivr 
profiL     The  interest  of  tlie  country 


f  practical  a^culture, 
should  leave  them  to  work 
landlord  and  tenant,  looked 
identical ;  that  interest  is, 
to  yield  the  greatest 
and  so  it  would 


ited 


-seem  that  the  question  might  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  t 
immediately  concerned  in  its  solution,  since  in  this  case  public 
and  private  interest  coincide.  If  it  Is  the  interest  of  the  public 
"that  n  thing  should  be  done,  make  it  the  interest  of  individuals  to 
iJo  it.  If  it  be  their  interest  already,  let  them  alone.  But  it  is  said, 
this  might  beso  if  landlord  and  tenant  contracted  on  equal  terms; 
but  there  is  such  a  demand  for  land  in  Ireland,  that  the  landlord 
can  pnicticallv  impose  what  terms  he  pleases.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  remedy  does  not  consist  in  forcing  on  the  landlord 
terms  which  he  is  unwillino;  to  agree  to,  but  in  reducing  the 
ilemand  for  land  ;  and  this,  as  the  quantity  of  land  cannot  be 
increased,  can  only  be  done  by  providing  the  competitors  with 
more  remunerative  employment  (ban  Jts  cultivation  under  existing 
-conditions  affords. 

One  means  of  effecting  this  is  emigration,  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  as  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  Ireland  ;  another 
would  be  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  the  investment 
"f  capital  in  mines,  fisheries,  and  other  occupations  not  agri- 
cultural. To  the  first  of  these  palliatives  Ireland  strenuously 
objects,  the  second  she  does  all  in  her  power  to  discourage. 
Manufactures  she  once  had,  but  the  national  genius  for  con- 
spiracy and  combination  has  driven  them  from  her  towns  with 
the  exception  of  Belfast,  which  remains  a  signal  monument  of 
what  she  might  be  and  is  not.  For  the  investment  of  capital 
generally,  she  presents  an  admirable  field,  if  her  patriots,  her 
orators,  and  her  people  were  not  as  assiduously  at  work  to 
frighten  it  away,  like  the  boys  that  shout  to  frighten  the  birds 
from  the  new-sown  com.  It  is  in  the  provision  of  other  outlets 
than  agriculture  for  ber  labour — not  in  interfering  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  forcing  terms  into  contracts  which  they  have 
never  agreed  on — that  the  real  remedy  for  so  much  as  is  genuine 
in  the  cry  for  compulsory  compensation  for  improvements  is  to 
be  found;  and  these  things,  as  wc  have  already  said,  Irishmen 
have  now  Jn  their  own  hands,  and  no  one  else  can  do  for  them. 
They  can  emigrate ;  they  can,  if  they  will,  live  peaceably  and. 
quietly;  they  can  give  up  combining  and  conspiring,  and  then, 
but  not  till  then,  the  capital  of  England— which  is  even  now 
seeking  investment  and  finding  none — will  fertilise  their  shores. 
The  effect  of  such  a  change  would  soon  settle  the  improvement 
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Juostion.  Having  something  beyond  the  land  to  look  to,  the 
risbman  would  no  longer  approach  his  landlord  as  a  suppKaal 
but  as  an  equal  ;  and  those  provisions  in  favour  of  the  cultivator 
which  it  is  sought  to  force  u]X)n  the  landlord  would  be  agreed  t» 
in  the  only  way  that  can  make  them  permanently  binding  and 
useful  by  open  contrac^t  b<'tween  free  men  dealing  on  an  equality. 
It  is  in  the  creation  of  this  equality,  by  offering  an  altemadvc^ 
that  the  real  remedy  for  Irish  land-grievances  lies.  This  is  not 
in  the  power  of  law  but  of  the  people.  They  create  the  miaoj 
of  which  they  complain,  and  then  attribute  it  to  every  oChcr 
cause  in  the  world  except  the  true  one,  themselves. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question.  Is  compensation  kr 
improvements  desirable  as  tending  to  establish  fixity  of  tenure 
and  to  reduce  the  landlord  to  a  mere  recipient  of  rent  without 
power  over  the  land?  That  the  concession  of  compensation 
would  have  this  effect  we  have  no  doubt  The  naturaJ  answer 
of  a  landlord  to  a  tenant-at-will  seeking  to  enforce  compensatioD 
for  improvements  would  be  a  notice  to  quit  It  would  be  argued 
with  irresistible  force  that  the  tenure  was  too  slight  to  sn^Mit 
the  right  which  the  law  had  annexed  to  it,  that  the  right  had  been 
conceded,  that  as  we  cannot  go  back  we  must  go  forward 
and  give  a  tenure  of  a  more  durable  nature  in  order  to  support 
the  right  to  compensation.  Is  it  then  desirable  that  by  foroe 
of  law  leases  should  be  lengthened  in  Ireland?  For  reasom 
already  given  we  put  aside  the  agricultural  part  of  the  questioDi 
but  we  cannot  put  aside  that  of  which  there  is  the  amplest  ezpe> 
rience,  that  nowhere  is  cultivation  so  bad  and  over  population  and 
misery  so  rife  as  in  lands  in  Ireland  let  on  long  leases.  The 
whole  family,  generation  after  generation,  enter  in  and  dwell 
there.  Subdivision  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  poverty 
and  misery  reign  without  remedy  or  hope.  Here  is  the  opinion 
of  0*Connell  himself  on  the  point  in  1843  : — 

'  A  more  absurd  and  unjust  plan  I  never  heard  of :  it  does  not  do 
anything  for  the  lalK>uror  of  the  country ;  it  transfers  the  feensimple 
from  the  present  proprietor  to  the  present  occupier  of  large  fanns ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  creating  a  smaller  monopoly  than  the  former  one,  but 
equally  mischievous  in  its  nature.' 

So  with  regard  to  all  schemes  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
ownership  of  large  estates.  The  result  will  be  just  the  same, 
whether  the  permanent  ownership  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
cry  for  compensation  for  improvements  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  ;  or  by  buying  out  large  landholders  at  a  greater 
price  than  their  land  is  worth,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright ;  or 
by  turning  them  out  by  a  simple  act  of  confiscation,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hughes.    You  put  into  action  a  set  of  causes  which  must 

infallibly 
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infallibly  drag  Ireland   down    to  the  fearful  posUlrm  sbe  held 
L  before  184li.     You  will   give  her  back  her  lost  millions,  to  be 

■  '•wept  away  by  another  famine.  Middle  subletting,  subdivision, 
H^onarre  would  return.  Land,  instead  of  the  parent  of  wealth, 
r  would    become   the  teeming  mother  of  new  poverty  and  new 

wretchedness.  The  largest  landlords  in  Ireland  are  generally 
the  best.  When  we  have  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Eichequer 
bought  up  these  great  estates  and  cut  them  up  into  allotments, 
_  what  security  have  we  that  the  poorer  men  who  succeed  will 
K  be  better  landlords  than  those  whom  we  have  dtsplaci^d  at  a 
I  large  expense,  in  which  Ireland  must  bear  her  quota  ?  VVho  deal 

■  'more  hardly  with  the  tenant,  tlic  rich  proprietors  who  have  in- 
r  berited  the  land,  or  the  small  capitalists  who  buy  it  for  an  invest- 
I      ment,  determined  to  wring  every  shilling  out  of  it  and  to  use  to  the 

utmost  the  power  over  their  tenants  which  the  unnatural  demand 
for  the  occupation  of  land  puts  at  their  disposal?  Who  will  be 
pleased?  Not  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  who  will  be  taxed 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  given  and  the  market 
value  of  the  land  :  not  the  present  proprietors,  who  will  be 
^  worried  out  of  their  ancestral  possessions  and  have  a  stigma 
attat'hed  to  them  which  they  do  not  deserve :  not  tLe  new  pro- 
prietors, who  will  have  to  pay  the  full  price  for  what  they  buy 
as  ascertained  by  competition  ;  nor  the  tenants  who  will  exchange 
a  good  landlord  for  a  bad.  Thus  it  seems  Mr.  Brighl's  scheme 
of  regeneration  will  please  nobody,  and  that  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  does  nobody  any  good  except  the  great  landholders, 
who  are  to  have  one-tenth  more  than  their  land  is  worth,  but 
who  would  much  rather  be  left  alone.  We  cannot  sum  up  this 
matter  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  : — 

'Sure  I  am,  tbnt  to  satisfy  Irish  dieafibction  by  a  measure  of 
tenant-right  would  be  an  nndcrtahing  at  which  all  ordinary  economy 
and  Htatesmanship  would  stand  aghast.  What  these  people  mean  by 
tenant-right  ia  not  a  rectification  of  the  legal  rotationB  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  or  a  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  rotnm  of  his  outlay 
in  improvement,  but  a  sooinJiHtio  alteration  of  the  ownership  of  land 
in  favonr  of  the  tenant — a  measure,  in  plain  worde,  of  agrarian 
confiscation.' 

It  is  even  so.  While  we  are  told  that  Ireland,  which  is  in  all 
respects  treated  as  an  equal,  is  the  Poland  of  England — while 
we  are  taunted  with  cruelty  and  misgovern  ment,  and  exhorted 
to  do  justice  to  a  grievously  oppressed  nationality — our  dilhculty 
is  not  to  find  the  will  to  redress  the  grievance,  but  to  detect  the 
grievance  itself.  We  are  trying  Lird  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
wrong  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  excuse  for  doing  something 
to  pal  ourselves  in  the  right  It  seems  impossible  that  a  country 
t2 
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can  go  on  from  jear  to  jemr  in  a  chronic  state  of  disaffection 
and  smoaldering  rebellion  and  jet  that  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
Goyemment ;  and  jet  when  we  seek  for  the  &alt  in  the  direction 
indicated  we  find  it  onl j  amonnts  to  this,  that  we  leave  the  two 
contending  parties,  the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  manage  their  a&irs  theirown  waj,  and  applj  to  Ireland 
a  rale  sanctioned  alike  bj  political  economj  and  bj  onr  own 
long  and  varied  experience.  The  same  rule  co-exists  with  good 
caltivation  in  England  and  bad  cultivation  in  Ireland,  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  sixtj-foor  miles  of  sea  make  it  produce 
preciselj  contrarj  effects.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  the 
cause  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of 
Irish  character,  which  banish  manufacture  and  commerce  from 
her  shores  and  lead  her  solelj  to  relj  for  the  support  of  her  people 
and  the  increase  of  her  capital  on  a  humid  climate  and  an  un- 
grateful soil. 

We  have  anticipated  what  we  had  to  saj  about  emigration. 
Emigration  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  to  the  cause  which 
produces  it  When  a  population  is  driven  from  a  country 
where  work  is  well  paid  and  the  means  of  living  abundant,  bj 
tyranny  and  oppression,  as  the  Moriscoes  for  instance  were 
<]riven  from  Spain,  we  view  one  of  the  blackest  scenes  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  No  one  can 
say — the  Fenians  themselves  do  not  say — that  this  is  the  case  of 
Ireland.  We  have  shown  why  there  is  emig^tion  from  Ireland. 
It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  Ireland  to  pass  upon  herself  a  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  poverty.  She  drives  away  manufactures  by 
strikes,  she  frightens  away  capital  by  agrarian  outrage.  While 
she  denounces  absenteeism,  she  makes  the  position  of  a  resident 
proprietor  almost  intolerable.  She  is  at  the  same  time,  par 
excellence^  the  country  of  early  and  prolific  marriage.  To  such 
a  country  emigration  is  almost  the  only  possible  relief.  She 
cannot  feed  her  children ;  they  must  starve  at  home,  or  go  else- 
where. It  is  better  they  should  go  than  starve.  But  emigra- 
tion is  a  palliative  of  evil  rather  than  in  itself  a  good.  It  is  a 
grievous  though  an  unavoidable  expedient  It  breaks  up  many 
ties  and  associations.  It  leads  to  confusion  between  the  purely 
economical  causes  which  produce  it  and  the  political  causes  to 
which  agitators  love  to  ascribe  it  Mr.  Gladstone  has  under- 
taken to  check  it.  He  will  not  succeed ;  but  if  he  did  he  would 
do  Ireland  the  greatest  injury  imaginable,  and  destroy  the  only 
palliative  for  her  misfortunes.  The  truth  is,  this  is  not  an  affair  of 
Government.  The  patient  must  minister  unto  himself.  If  Ire- 
land wishes  to  retain  the  youth  and  strength  of  the  land  which  is 
so  rapidly  ebbing  from  her,  she  must  provide  means  for  employing 

and 
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and  suppoTtin;;  them  at  Lome,  and  tliosc  means  wilt  be  at 
once  forthcoming  when  she  shall  cease  bv  ever^'  means  in  her 
power  to  drive  away  those  who  wish  to  tio  her  good.  Here  again 
wc  are  foiled  in  the  search  for  a  grievance.  The  State  can 
do  nothing.  The  people  have  made  the  evil,  and  the  people 
alone  can  remove  it, 

We  now  come  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the  remedies  for 
Irish  discontent — the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,     Our 
object  at  present    is   to  discover  something   jiractically   useful, 
something  that  would  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  lighten  the  discontent  of  Ireland,  and   it  is 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  not  from  the  speculative  or  polemic 
side  uf  the  question,  that  we  accost  this  much  debated  subject. 
We  ask  ourselves  when  the  abolition  of  the  Church  is  called  for 
— not   as  a  measure  of  abstract  justice,  not  on  the  ground  of 
authority  ur  argument,  but  as  a  means  of  quelling  csistiug  dis- 
contents— whom    will   such  a   change  satisfy,  what    immediate 
good  will  it  do,  how  will   it   belter  the  position  of  the   Irish 
jicople,  what  effect  will  it  have  en  the  relations  of  Ireland  to  the 
Ht  of  the  empire  ?     These  and  such  as  these  arc  the  questions 
rlilch  must  be  answered  before  wc  can  consent,  in  so  urgent  a 
({sis  as  the  present,  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  practical 
^■ty,  in  which  we  arc  striving  to  tread,  into  this  interminable 
ttntroversy.     Our  first  argument  shall  be  stated  in  the  words  of 
Ir.  Goldwin  Smith.     The  Protestant  garrison  in   Ireland,  with 
'bom  we  cannot  break  without  gravely  imperilling  the  integrity 
r  the  empire,  will  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal : — 
'  We  aboU  no  doubt,'  he  says,  '  abolish  the  Irish  Church  Establiuh- 
ent.    Our  moral  Bense  will  not  allow  U8  to  retain  it,  nor  con  we  aflbrd 
I  go  on  eicitiug  the  sympathy  of  other  nations  iu  favour  of  Irish  die- 
jBwtion  by  displaying  to  tlici  world  so  palpable  an  impeachment  of 
|r  justice.     But  when  this  and  alt  the  other  relics,  if  any  there  be,  of 
Kotsstont  ascendancy  have  been  swept  away,  the  pay  of  the  English 
ttrison  of  Iroland  will  have  been  withdrawn  and  the  garrison  will 
tobtibly  disband.     The  Protestants  will  then  become  Irishmen,  and 
(rhaps,  from  the  independence  of  character  belonging  to  their  creed 
"  1  race,  the  most  seditious  Irishmen  of  all.' 

The  case  is  put  very  fairly.  The  destruction  of  the  Church 
ill  gratify  the  moral  sense  of  the  English  Radicals,  but  will 
Feativ  weaken  our  bold  upon  Ireland,  and  oblige  us  to  supply 
itat  Mr.  Smith  calls  our  garrison  in  Ireland  by  a  more  direct 
iplication  of  material  pressure  and  military  force.  The  Irish 
btnrch  has  ever  been  hateful  to  English  Radicals,  because  it 
lends  their  abstract  idea  of  fairness  ;  but  it  may  very  reasonably 
B  doubted  whether  it  is  equally  obnoxious,  whether  its  destruc- 
tion 
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tion  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  any  large  body  of  Irish- 
men. If  we  are  to  gather  the  opinion  of  Ireland  from  the  repre- 
sentatives whom  she  returns  to  Parliament,  and  we  really  do  not 
know  why  we  should  not,  we  find  a  large  majority  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church. 
One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  if  there  had  been  anything  like 
unanimity  in  Ireland  on  the  subject,  the  Established  Church 
must  have  been  swept  away  long  ago.  If  it  exists  now  it  is 
because  Ireland  has  never  been  heartily  in  earnest  in  demanding 
its  destruction,  and   it  must  always    be  remembered  that    the 

Iiroblem  before  us  is  not  how  to  conciliate  the  Radicals  of  Eng- 
and,  but  the  malcontents  of  Ireland.  On  the  Fenians  of  course 
such  a  change  would  make  no  impression.  The  Protestants 
are  in  general  averse  to  it  The  Catholics  look  on  it  with 
mixed  feelings,  and  are  unanimous  in  refusing  to  share  in  its  spoils. 
Nor,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  can  the  change,  if  made,  be 
regarded  as  a  clear  gain.  It  is  somediing  to  have  in  every  parish 
an  educated  gentleman  to  interpose  between  the  people,  even 
though  not  of  his  own  faith  and  complete  barbarism. 

Again,  if  the  Church  is  done  away  with  to-morrow,  vested  inte- 
rests for  the  lives  of  its  present  incumbents  must,  according  to  all 
constitutional  precedent,  be  respected.  The  change  must  be 
exceedingly  grstdual.  The  money  will  for  many  years  come  in  bat 
slowly  ;  and  when  it  does  come  in,  nobody  knows  what  to  do  with 
it  The  Catholics  will  have  none  of  it  Education  in  Ireland  is 
already  paid  for  by  the  State,  instead  of  as  in  England  in  a  great 
measure  by  private  contributors.  The  police  is  also  paid  for 
from  the  general  revenue,  instead  of  partly  out  of  the  rates  as  in 
England.  But  the  Church  will  only  fall  after  a  long  and  heated 
controversy  full  of  venom  and  fury,  and  during  that  controversy 
Ireland  will  both  be  kept  in  agitation  and  receive  no  substantial 
benefit  The  very  fact  that  no  two  men  are  agreed  as  to  what 
should  be  done  widi  the  money,  shows  the  visionary  and  speculative 
nature  of  a  question  raised,  not  to  meet  any  practical  grievances, 
but  to  satisfy  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  existing  in  the  minds 
of  some  theorising  politicians.  These  considerations  are  quite 
independent  of  the  abstract  merits  of  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion. They  are  open  alike  to  its  enemies  as  to  its  friends ;  but  they 
seem  to  show  that  practical  men  in  search  of  real  remedies  for  real 
grievances  will  not  find  them  in  a  measure,  which  will  alienate 
those  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  conciliate  without  conciliating 
those  who  are  already  alienated,  which  will  induce  long  controversy 
before  it  is  passed  and  endless  delays  after  it  is  passed,  and  which 
will  only  end  in  presenting  us  with  a  sum  of  money  which  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  which  will  become  in  itself  a  new 

bone 
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bone  of  conlPntion  purliaps  not  less  bitter  linn  the  orig^iaal  quarreL 
Here  again  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  for  a  practical  grievance, 
and  compelled  to  admit  that  this  popular  prescription,  be  it  right 
or  be  it  wrong,  will  at  any  rale  have  the  not  unimportant  defect 
that  it  will  not  cure  nor  in  anj  perceptible  degree  alleviate  the 
disorder  to  which  It  is  applied. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  rcallv  beneficial  to  Ireland,  ive 
must  search  until  we  find  a  practical  grievance  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  redress,  suffered  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  not  sitfTered  by  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  not 
in  the  same  degree.  Such  a  grievance  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  nor  in  emigration,  nor  in  the  existence  of  an 
establishment  devoted  to  the  religion  of  a  small  minority.  It 
exists  nevertheless,  and  is  capable  of  complete  remedy.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  much  poorer  than  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  have  to  Iwar  a  burden 
from  which  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  exempt.  They  are  forced  to  defray,  out  of  their  poverty  and 
their  misery,  the  espenses  of  their  own  clergy.  Believing  in  a 
religion  whose  peculiarity  it  is  above  all  other  religions  to  inter- 
pose the  priest  between  man  and  God- — a  religion  which  works 
entirely  through  sacerdotal  agency,  and  which  looks  on  the  denial 
of  the  Sacraments  as  the  most  fearful  of  spiritual  privations — the 
Irish  peasant,  while  the  Episcopalian  has  his  Established  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  his  Regium  Donum,  must  bear,  without  Kid 
from  any  quarter,  the  whole  burden  of  his  Church.  It  is  not  the 
aid  given  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  aid  withheld  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  Is  the  real  grievance  of 
Ireland,  the  one  complaint  to  which  there  is  no  answer,  the  one 
«vil  which  we  can  and  do  not  remedy.  It  is  the  accepted  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  religious 
comfort  and  ministration  for  the  people;  and  though  we  cannot 
or  do  not  extend  those  ministrations  to  all  sects,  we  go  quite  far 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  our  approval  of  the  dnctr  ine,  but  our 
sense  of  the  want,  which  guides  our  provision.  No  position  can 
be  more  cruel  or  painful  than  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
Ireland  really  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  his  flock  as  a  giHid  pastor, 
and  to  the  Stale  as  a  good  citizen.  He  must  live  on  their  con- 
tributions, and  therefore  he  must  not  point-blank  oppose  their 
convictions.  He  is  endeared  to  lliem  by  the  uniform  law  of 
human  nature,  which  makes  us  love  those  whom  we  Iw-nefit,  but 
Bl'the  same  time  he  has  forced  upon  him,  together  with  his  sacred 
functions,  no  little  of  the  functions  of  a  demagogue.  He  dare 
not  appear  as  loyal  or  as  peaceable  ns  he  really  is.  He  is  of  the 
people  himself,  and  naturally  even  where  he  leads  is  also  led 
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by  sympathy,  by  tbe  desire  of  popularity,  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, by  pecuniary  interest.  Of  course  these  mixed  motives 
work  differently,  according  to  the  different  characters  of  mankind. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  few  men  can  come  out  of  such  an  ordeal 
without  some  loss  of  self-respect  and  without  some  compliances,, 
and,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  some  economies  of  truth,, 
which  they  cannot  look  back  upon  without  regret,  and  perhaps 
shame.  When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  power  possessed  by  the  priest 
over  the  education  of  the  young,  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
the  older,  over  the  consciences  of  all,  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret 
that  the  Government  has  allowed  such  a  body  of  men  to  exist 
without  making  at  least  an  effort  to  draw  them  within  the  circle 
of  its  legitimate  influence.  The  real  enemy  that  Ireland  has  to> 
guard  against  is  not  Fenianism,  with  which  the  law,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  put  it  in  force  are  quite  able  to  deal,  but  the 
settled  spirit  of  alienation  and  disaffection  which  amid  the  foolish 
and  distorted  traditions  of  a  state  of  prosperity,  splendour,  and 
happiness,  that  never  existed  in  Ireland,  and  under  the  teaching 
of  a  priesthood  which  owes  nothing  to  the  English  Government, 
grows  up  in  her  cabins  and  farm-houses.  The  Catholic  priest,  so 
long  as  the  ancient  faith  exists,  must  always  have  at  least  suflicient 
influence  over  his  flock.  We  cannot  afford  to  artificially  increase 
it  by  forcing  upon  them  the  duty  of  maintaining  him  side  by 
side  with  the  Episcopalian  and  Protestant  Establishments,  as  a« 
man  proscribed  and  persecuted,  and  therefore  all  the  dearer  and 
more  venerable. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  Catholic  priests  will  not  accept  payment 
from  the  State.  This  need  not  be  an  immutable  decision.  At  any 
rate  it  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a  time,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  when  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land was  regarded  by  them  in  a  very  different  light.  But  as  the 
Ultramontane  element  has  become  stronger  in  Ireland  the  indis^ 
position  to  receive  payment  from  the  Government  has  increased^ 
and  now  we  admit  that  the  bishops  profess  their  unwillingness  ta 
receive  money  from  the  State.  This,  however,  is  no  fundamental 
article  of  faith,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  are  content  in  our  colonies 
to  receive  State  support  side  by  side  with  other  denominations,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons  in  England  are  already 
paid.  It  must  also  be  said  that  they  are  quite  right  to  say  No  till 
they  are  fairly  asked  by  persons  having  the  will  and  the  power  to 
obtain  this  payment  for  them,  which  for  many  years  at  least  has 
not  been  the  case.  It  would  place  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  in  a  most  unfair  and  undignified  position  if  they  were, 
after  having  been  so  long  supported  by  their  own  people,  to  ofier 
themselves  as  willing  to  accept  a  payment  which  Parliament 
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should  tura  out  unwilling  to  give.  But  we  feel  confideat  that  if 
once  really  given,  it  would  be,  and  we  will  say  must  be,  accepted. 
The  clergy  would  hardly  be  willing  to  take  a  subsiEtence  I'rota 
ihe  extreme  need  and  poverty  of  tlicir  flocks,  which  they  could 
obtain  froni  the  overflowing  coflcrs  of  a  wealthy  State.  And 
even  if  they  were  willing,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would 
be  able.  The  salary  should  be  paid  into  a  bank,  and  if  a  change 
in  the  law  be  required  for  the  purpose,  an  Act  should  be  passed 
making  tbe  sum  so  paid  in  to  their  credit  seizablc  in  execution 
for  debt  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  known  to  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  that  the  State  has  taken  upon  itself  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  both  that  tbe  people 
may  see  that  an  act  of  tardy  justice  has  been  at  last  done,  and 
that,  knowing  tbe  priest  to  be  otherwise  provided  for,  they  may 
be  relieved  from  the  impost  which  ibej-  now  bear.  We  think 
that  a  priest  questing  for  his  support  would  meet  with  little 
success  when  his  parishioners  were  once  aware  that  he  had 
other  suflicient  means  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  preferred 
begging  from  the  poor  to  receiving  what  was  honestly  his  own. 
They  would  have  little  symiiatby  with  a  point  of  honour,  the 
burderi  of  which  was  all  on  them  and  the  benefit  all  on  him. 
The  good  results  from  such  a  measure  arc  manifest.  By  re- 
leasing the  priests  from  absolute  dependence  on  their  flocks,  it 
would  give  them  a  position  of  independence  such  as  they  have 
never  hitherto  enjoyed ;  it  would  give  them  that  clear  and  fair 
view  of  Irish  questions  which  rati  hardly  be  expected  from  men 
whose  very  existence  is  not  guaranteed  them  from  day  to  day ; 
it  would  open  the  priesthood  to  a  higher  and  better  class  of  men  ; 
and  it  would  take  away  from  them  thai  sense  of  wrong  which 
must  embitter  the  minds  of  men  who  are  excluded  from  tlie 
benefits  of  a  social  system,  over  which  they  nevertheless  exercise, 
and  are  conscious  of  exercising,  the  most  critical  and  decisive 
ir.fluence.  To  the  peasantry  it  would  be  a  relief  from  a  grievous 
and  most  unjust  burden.  To  the  wealthier  classes  it  would  be  a 
guarantee  of  the  secure  possession  of  their  wealth.  By  England 
it  would  be  felt  as  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
ought  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  national  conscience.  In  the  eyes 
of  foreign  countries  it  would  vindicate  us  from  the  reproach  of 
tyranny  and  persecution  against  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Of  all 
tbe  remedies  for  Irish  distress,  no  one  is  so  little  insisted  on  ; 
and  yet  we  think  we  have  shnwn  that  it  is  the  one  at  once  the 
roundest  in  theory  and  the  most  beneficial  in  practice. 

The  proposal  to  pay  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  of  Ireland  is 
not  new  to  the  readers  of  this  review.  In  the  'Quarterly  Review" 
of  June,  1845,  will  be  found  a  proposal,  most  earnestly  argued, 
.  for    . 
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for  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  The 
reviewer  states  his  conviction  that  a  State  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  '  the  only  measure  that  now  offers  anj 
reasonable  prospect  of  tranquillising  Ireland  and  cementing  and 
securing  the  integrity  of  tne  empire.'  Three-and-twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  those  words  were  written,  but  they  are  as  true 
now  as  they  were  then.  There  is  one  part  of  the  argument  in 
favour  of  this  provision  which  no  time  can  change,  for  it  is 
based  on  the  purest  and  simplest  considerations  of  good  faith« 
We  extract  from  the  *  Review '  of  June,  1845,  a  portion  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  knight  of  Kerry, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

'(Mr.  Pitt),  contemplating  the  inherent  distractions  of  Ireland, 
and  well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  remedying  them  throngh 
a  mere  domestic  parliament,  devised  the  noble  expedient  of  ele- 
vating the  smaller  country  by  a  comprehensive  identification  with 
England,  including  the  total  abolition  of  all  civil  and  political  dis- 
abilities founded  on  religious  grounds.  That  such  were  his  pur- 
poses I  can  testify;  they  were  communicated  to  me  most  onzo- 
servedly  by  Lord  ComweJlis.  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  confidential 
letter  from  Lord  Oastlereagh,  dated  22nd  of  tfune,  1802,  recognising 
the  pledges  given  at  the  Union  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Lreland,  for 
which  they  gave  valuable  consideration  in  their  support  of  thai  metf 
sure  (without  which  it  could  not  have  been  carried),  and  further 
instructing  me  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  Uieir  hierarchy 
to  a  delay  in  performance  of  the  engagements  made  to  them  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  ministry  for  the  endowment  of  their  Church.  Dr.  Moylan,  a 
justly-vonerated  prelate,  had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
endowment  of  their  Church. 

'  The  extension  of  Eegium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterians  had  been 
just  then  obtained  by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  but  circumstances  of  a  then 
very  delicate  nature,  but  now  well  understood,  prevented  Lord  Castle- 
reagh and  Mr.  Pitt  from  pressing  the  Catholic  claim.  I  acted  on  the 
negotiation  committed  to  me,  and  succeeded. 

*  No  man  of  the  slightest  political  knowledge  can  doubt  that,  but  for 
the  King's  illness  and  his  necessary  withdrawal  from  power,  Mr.  Pitt 
could,  immediately  after  the  Union,  have  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses  his  measures  for 
the  complete  political  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  endowment 
of  their  Church ;  and  to  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions  on  that  subject  I  per- 
sonally testify  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Com  wallis.' 

In  1810,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
(*  Hansard,'  May  20,  1810)  :— 

'  Upon  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  arrangement,  he  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh) was  authorised  in  the  year  1799  to  communicate  witn  the  Catholic 

clergy. 
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clergy.  It  waa  distinctly  tmderstood  that  the  considoration  of  tho 
political  ckims  of  the  Ciilholtce  moat  remain  for  the  conBideration  of 
the  Imperial  Farliameut ;  but  the  expediency  of  making  some  pro- 
viaion  for  their  clergy,  under  proper  regulatioas,  wna  so  generally 
recognised  even  by  those  who  were  adverse  Ui  oonceesions  of  a  political 
nature,  that  a  commnnication  woe  officially  opened  with  tho  heads  of 
their  clergy  upon  this  subject.' 

And  again,  in  JS21,  Lord  Castlereagh  said — 
'  That  ho  was  authorieed  under  Lord  Siduiouth'B  administration  to 
Gummonicatc  to  the  Cathelio  clergy  that  it  was  in  contemplation  of 
the  GoTemment  to  make  a  proposition  for  a  pecuniary  provision  on 
their  behalf  to  Parliament.  They  stated,  in  the  moat  reapectfiil  and 
disinterested  mannor,  that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  duty  and 
bononr,  receive  such  a  mark  of  grace  and  favour  at  that  moment.' 

Clearly  meaning  that  until  emancipation  was  given  to  the  laity 
the  clergy  could  not  in  honour  receive  a  State  provision  for 
themselves,  but  also  implying  that  the  uhjection  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  coutd,  and  probably  would,  be  removed. 
From  these  extracts  It  is  quite  clear  that  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Union  the  government  of  Afr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Addington,  were  in  negotiation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
on  the  subject  of  Calholic  Emancipation,  and  State  provision 
for  the  priesthood  ;  that  in  consideration  of  the  offers  made  by 
Mr.  Pitts  Government,  the  Catholics  gave  their  consent  to  the 
Union,  and  that  the  conditions  were  never  accomplished,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  King's  health.  The  one  part, 
Catholic  Lay  Emancipation,  was  tardily  and  reluctantly  granted, 
shorn  of  much  of  the  graceful  and  healing  influence  which 
it  might  have  had  ;  the  other,  a  State  provision  ftir  the  clergy,  to 
the  eternal  discredit  of  our  good  faith  and  national  honour, 
remains  unperformed  to  the  present  day. 

It  appears,  then,  as  the  result  of  our  investigation,  that  the 
idea  of  finding  in  legislation  any  speedy  or  complete  remedy  for 
the  discontents  uf  Ireland  is  a.  mere  delusion  ;  that  those  discon- 
tents spring  from  causes  which  legislation  did  not  make  and 
cannot  take  away  ;  and  that  the  remedy,  if  ever  it  is  to  come, 
must  come  in  great  measure  from  the  Irish  peojile  themselves. 
From  this  position  several  practical  conclusions  of  great  value 
flow.  In  the  first  place,  the  true  friends  of  Ireland  ought  by  all 
means  to  discourage  those  rnsh  and  violent  attempts  at  change 
which  find  so  much  favour  in  quarters  from  which  better  things 
might  have  reasonably  been  expected.  Internal  discord,  and  the 
want  of  confidence  of  English  capitalists  in  Irish  investments, 
are  the  two  causes  which  give  to  the  land  question  Its  exag- 
gerated 
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gerated  and  unnatural  importance.  Till  these  causes  of  disorder 
can  be  removed,  interference  with  the  results  that  flow  from 
them  will  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil.  No  law  that  can  be 
suggested  will  diminish  them,  while  anything  that  tends  to 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  present  settlement  of  property  would  greatly  deepen 
the  two  fountains  of  all  mischief,  distrust,  and  discord. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  both  agree  in  seeing  in  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  an  exhortation  to  take  some  decided  measure 
for  the  contentment  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Bright  tells  us  that  nothing 
good  has  ever  been  done  for  her  except  under  pressure,  and 
seems  to  infer  that  as  the  pressure  has  come  the  good  will 
speedily  follow.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that  passion  for  self-humi- 
liation which  is  with  him  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  says^ 
*  These  painful  and  horrible  manifestations  may,  perhaps,  in  die 
merciful  designs  of  Providence — without  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquitting  the  authors  of  responsibility — ^have  been  intended  to 
invite  this  nation  to  greater  search  of  its  own  heart  and  spirit 
and  conscience  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
the  legislation  affecting  that  country.'  Surely  such  language  as 
this  rises  little  above  the  level  of  cant.  It  is  enough  to  attribute 
the  cruel  outrages  of  the  Fenians  to  the  will  of  wicked  men, 
without  insisting  on  seeing  in  them  an  especial  visitation  of 
Providence  by  which  the  innocent  are  tortured,  mutilated,  and 
massacred  in  order  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  guilty.  Such  a 
judgment  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  interest  and  conviction  already 
plead  with  irresistible  urgency  for  the  doing  anything  that  may 
conciliate  and  content  Ireland.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  will 
but  in  the  power.  As  far  as  Fenianism  goes,  the  case  is  hope- 
less. We  are  told  plainly  that  nothing  we  can  do  short  of  absolute 
separation  will  appease  it  As  far  as  other  minor  discontents  gOy 
the  more  we  examine  into  them  the  more  we  see  that  they  arise 
from  economical  and  social  conditions  over  which  laws  are 
powerless : — 

'  Quid  logos  sine  moribus 
VonaB  proficiunt  ? ' 

As  for  laws  and  administration,  Ireland  is  on  the  same  footing 
as  England ;  and,  where  there  is  a  difference,  Ireland  will  be 
found  to  be  better  cared  for  than  England.  She  has  a  lighter 
taxation ;  a  better  system  of  primary  education ;  a  middle-class 
university  system  wholly  supported  by  the  State — a  want  severely 
felt  at  this  moment  in  England  ;  a  police  quite  equal  alone,, 
though  mainly  composed  of  Irish  Catholics,  to  deal  with  the 
Fenians,  entirely  supported  by  the  State.     Irishmen  sit  on  the 
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Kngliali  bencb ;  for  many  years  an  Irish  Prime  Ministtr  diret-ted 
Ihe  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  an  Irish  General  commanded 
our  armies  in  the  great  French  War;  Irishmen  govern  oor 
colonies  ;  Irishmen  direct  our  diplomacy ;  Irishmen  fill  our  Indian 
and  home  services.  Not  only  are  they  theoretically  equal,  the 
theory  is  reduced  into  the  most  literal  practice.  They  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — 

'  Participea  llbertatis  Sceptriqae  BritBani.' 

We  may  say  to  the  Irish,  in  the  words  of  Cerealis  to  the 
Gauls,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Tacitus's  History,  '  Ipsi  plerumque 
Icgionibus  nostris  pnrsidetis,  ipsi  has  nliasque  provincias  regitis, 
nihil  separatum  clausumve.'  The  whole  policy  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  has  changed  towards  us  just  in  pro- 
portion to  our  efforts  to  conciliate  it.  Instead  of  being  national 
it  has  become  ultramontane  ;  but  we  have  kept  our  temper.  We 
bave  been  vexed  by  endless  and  objectless  conspiracies,  but  only 
where  life  has  actually  been  taken  have  wc  taken  life.  It  is  a 
little  too  much  for  persons  conscious  of  so  much  forbearance,  so 
much  goodwill  and  self-command,  to  be  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  put  on  the  white  sheet,  to  beat 
their  breasts,  to  utter  '  Mea  culpa  '  and  '  confiteor,'  and  virtually 
to  assume  to  themselves  the  blame,  because  a  set  of  desperate 
ruffians  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  are  disturbing  a  peaceful  country  by  their  murders 
and  explosions.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government ;  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  re- 
lieve the  Fenian  conspirators  of  one  jot  of  responsibility  by 
seeking  to  trace  their  outrages  to  our  faults,  but  to  depict  them 
as  they  really  are — enemies  of  the  human  race,  whose  crimes 
-would  have  been  scarcely  less  detestable  had  they  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  blackest  i>eriod  of  Irish  history,  instead  of  now  when 
every  serious  grievance  has  been  long  removed.  Nay,  we  will 
go  further,  and  say  that,  so  far  from  having  any  just  cause  of 
quarrel  with  us,  we  have  laid  and  are  laying  Ireland  under  the 
deejjest  obligations.  The  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  her 
head,  and  we  are  the  single  hair  that  keeps  it  from  falling  upon 
her.  Supi«>se  these  reckless  adventurers  to  gain  their  ends; 
suppose  the  mediating  and  pacifying  power  of  England  finally 
withdrawn;  what  future  would  be  open  for  Ireland?  A  lota! 
wreck  of  all  property  and  credit;  a  desperate  civil  war,  which 
would  soon  ihow  the  world  how  entirely  the  mission  of  Eng- 
land had  been  one  of  peace  and  conciliation;  and  ultimate 
subjection  to  some  foreign  Power,  whose  rule  would  teach  Ireland 
the  real  meaning  of  the  complaints  made  in  her  name  against  us 

with_ 
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with  to  mncli  kritj  and  to  mock  injonice.  The  diflEerenoe 
between  the  state  of  peace  and  order  in  which,  contraij  to  the 
desire  of  so  many  of  her  pecqile,  we  maintain  her,  and  the 
anarchy,  Uoodshed,  and  min  we  hare  descfibed,  is  the  measure 
of  the  obligations  of  Ireland  to  this  coontij.  We  are  coosdooi, 
if  not  of  the  good  we  are  able  to  do^  at  least  of  the  eril  we  pre- 
rent,  and  refuse  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  confieasions  of 
wrong  and  injustice  towards  a  people  who  are  saTed  by  our 
agency  alone  from  the  most  fearfiu  and  minoos  calamities. 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW, 


Lbt.  i, — 1.  The  Wor lis  of  Lord  Macaulaij  complete.     Edited  by 

his  sister.  Lady  TrevelyBn.     8  vols.  8vo.     London.     186ti. 
'S,   The  New  Examcn  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  relatinif  to 
feriain  Passnges  in  Lord  Macnulay'i  Histuri/.    By  John  Paget, 
Barrister-at-Law.      Edinburgh  and  London.     1S6L 

I  I^HE  time  has  come  when  we  feel  bound  to  enter  a  firm  pro- 
1  test  against  a  species  of  hero-worship  which  cannot  fail  to 
^moralise  and  discredit  the  rcpubUc  of  letters,  if  it  spreads. 
die  worshippers  at  the  Macaulay  shrine  will  not  rest  satisfied 
■with  the  ready,  nay  eager,  recognition  of  their  idol  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  popular  essayist  and  historian  of  the  age.  They  per- 
emptorily insist  on  Lis  jnlallibility.  There  is  to  be  no  appeal  Irom 
ilia  judgments.  As  who  should  say, '  1  am  Sir  Oracle.'  In  apparent 
imitation  of  a  familiar  practice  on  board  ship  when  the  hour  is 
reported,  no  sooner  has  he  pronounced  an  opinion  oi*  inference, 
llian  his  votaries  exclaim  in  chorus,  'make  it  so.'  Woe  to  the 
Ctitics  who  presume  to  claim  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or 
dare  to  unsettle  what  he  Las  pronounced  to  be  settled.  They 
^111  be  ignored,  hustled  on  one  side,  or  misrepresented  ;  whilst 
tW  original  false  creed  or  theory  will  be  confidently  set  forth 
Mew  as  if  nothing  ever  had,  or  ever  could  be,  urged  against  it. 
What  makes  the  school  or  clique  to  which  we  allude  especially 
furin  ill  able  and  mischievous,  is  its  respectability  ;  comprising,  as 
It  (Iocs,  several  distinguished  men  of  letters,  and  having  for  its 
"fgan  a  Review  of  long-established  inttuence  and  reputation. 
ft'jr  does  it  much  mend  the  matter  that  they  are  acting  con- 
Mieniiously,  and  do  not  even  seem  anare  that  thev  risk  any  loss 
"i  literary  reputation,  although  ready  to  go  any  lengths  rather 
llinn  admit  that  they  have  erred  with  their  master. 

When  a  lady  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  came  to  commit  a 
Palpable  blunder  in  his  '  Dictionary,'  he  replied  :  '  Ignorance, 
'Ma'ftm,  pure  ignorance.'  Lord  Macaulay  was  never  siduced  into 
»ucli  a  display  of  frankness,  although  he  could  have  afforded  it 
'({uitliy  well.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  never  to 
Wmit  an  error;  and  his  disciples  manfully  maintain  to  this  Lour 
"'«  he  never  was  guilty  of  one.  There  has  been  enough  of  this. 
Wc  have  a  duty  to  perform,  though  we  arc  well  aware  that  it 
,    Vol.  124.— Ail.  24S.  V 
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is  an  invidious  and  a  difficult  one.  Almost  all  readers  feel  flie 
charm  of  Lord  Macaulay's  eloquence,— of  his  rich  imagination, 
his  descriptive  powers,  his  gorgeous  rhetoricy  his  glow,  grasp, 
and  comprehensiveness, — but  very  few  care  to  inquire  about  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  splendid  declamations  rest.  Examina- 
tion of  evidence  in  a  critical  spirit  is  to  most  persons  repulsive, 
and  it  is  always  difficult  to  undertake  the  support  of  reasoned 
truth  against  eloquent  sentiment  We  have,  moreover,  to 
contend,  in  the  present  case,  not  only  against  the  *  vulgi  indi- 
ligentia  veri ' — the  dislike  which  the  majority  alwajrs  feel  to  the 
investigation  of  truth* — but  against  an  established  admira- 
tion, which  in  many  minds  rises  to  something  like  a  religious 
sentiment  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  an  eminent  writer  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  and  who  has  left  behind  him  a  large  circle 
of  attached  and  ardent  admirers ;  but  we  cannot  stand  bj  and 
allow  arrogant  assumptions  and  transparent  sophistries  to  be 
produced  as  decisive  of  a  controversy  because  Lord  Macaulay 
has  set  his  seal  upon  them.  The  time  can  hardly  come  when  his 
picturesque  and  luminous  pages  will  cease  to  be  devoured  with 
avidity  by  the  most  intellectual  and  impressible  class  of  readers ; 
and  these,  above  all  others,  should  be  forewarned  that  a  most 
attractive  and  instructive  companion  may  prove  a  very  unsafe 
counsellor  or  g^ide. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  starting  that  we  do  not  accuse  Lord 
Macaulay  of  conscious  misrepresentation  or  premeditated  wrong. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  generous  nature,  with  high  aspira- 
tions for  human  progress,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  and  a  vehement 
hatred  of  oppression.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  depth  and  strength 
of  his  moral  and  political  convictions  that  so  frequently  warped 
his  judgment :  he  could  see  no  good  in  any  one  who  he  thought 
upheld  tyranny  or  bigotry,  no  harm  in  any  one  who  seemed  to 
him  to  promote  civil  and  religious  freedom.  By  some  peculiarity 
of  his  mental  constitution  he  was  also  singularly  impatient  of  un- 
certainty: like  sundry  recent  converts  or  perverts  that  shall  be 
nameless,  he  hurried  into  dogmatism  to  escape  doubt  He  could 
never  be  made  to  understand  that  there  are  whole  classes  of 
subjects  on  which  certainty  is  unattainable  :  questions  to  which, 
instead  of  saying  yes  or  no,  we  are  compelled  to  g^ve  a  qualified 
reply.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  peculiarity,  as  displayed  in 
the  Cabinet,  that  Lord  Melbourne  remarked :  ^  Macaulay  is 
always  so  cock-sure  of  everything.'    We  were  instantly  reminded 

*  The  dictum  of  Thacydides  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  his  day, — oSrws  droAou- 
iO.) 
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'Of  him  by  the  passage  in  wliicli  a  greiit  cod  tern  poiary  warns 
both  readers  and  writers  a^inst  the  tendency  '  to  break  li)o*c 
from  iJie  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism  binds 
them  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  probable  into  cer- 
tainty, to  suppress  counter- balancing  considerations,  and  to 
substitute  a  pleating  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  per- 
plexing realities.'  * 

Then,  there  was  his  notorious  fondness  for  the  dramatic  or  melo- 
dramatic in  composition,  for  telling  contrasts  and  picturesque 
details — that  meretricious  taste,  that  vanity  of  style,  by  which  an 
author  may  be  as  dangerously  misled,  as  a  woman  by  vanity  of  dress. 
ElTect  was  to  him  what  '  Action '  was  to  Demosthenes,  or  taudace, 
iOujouTS  I'audace  to  Danton — his  aim,  his  end,  his  principle,  his 
condition  and  criterion  of  success.  The  artistic  delineations  and 
-descriptions  on  which  he  prided  himself  have  been  compared  to 
Rembrandt  pictures,  made  up  of  dazzling  lights  and  deep  shades  : 
a  comparison  which  suggests  that,  whilst  the  painter  may  select 
subjects  adapted  to  his  jieculiar  talent,  the  historian  must  take 
scenes  and  characters  as  they  present  themselves,  and  paint  tliem 
with  the  fidelity  of  truth.  Lord  Macaulay  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  an  unvarnished  narrative,  a  graduated  tone,  or  a 
neutral  tint  means:  he  has  only  black  and  white,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  most  showy  colours,  on  his  palette ;  and  as  he 
dashes  them  on  his  canvas  with  the  impetuosity  of  creative 
genius,  the  results  are  too  often  mere  fancy  pieces,  not  drawings 
from  nature  or  portraits  from  the  life.  But  nature  abhors  a 
■''Violent   contrast    almost  as   much    as    she  is    said    to  abhor    a 

scuum  ;   whilst  spotless  patriots  and  black-and-all-black  villains 

,re  as  rare  as  giants  and  dwarfs  in  life — 

'  Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  must  be. 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree.' 

He  was  BO  apt  to  let  his  imagination  run  away  with  him, 
fliat  we  constantly  find  him  employing  it  to  expand  and  gild 
tnusms  or  amplify  commonplaces.  Take,  for  example,  the 
eloquent  description  of  the  battle  of  Landen,  in  the  course  of 
iWhich  he  expatiates,  through  the  best  part  of  a  page,  on  the 
riiiminished  importance  of  bodily  strength  In  a  commander  in 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  winding  up  with  an 
dnin«itlr  characteristic  exaggeration  of  the  personal  defects  of 
lAxembourg  and  King  William  : — 

It  is  probtthle  that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousaud 
;wldierB    who    were   marshalled    round   Ncerwinden    nndur   all   tha 
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standards  of  Western  Europe,  the  tiro  foebloat   in    hadj  wen  i 
bDiichbacked  dirarf  nho  orged  forward  the  fi^y  oiwet  of  France,  ■  . 
the  asthmatic  ekelctoa  who  corered  the  alow  retreat  of  Enghu)d.*-d 
('Works,'  ToL  JT.  p.  24.*^ 

Or,  take  the  passage  in  which  the  evils  of  a  debated  ctnrem 
arc  contrasted  with  the  evils  of  misgovemment : 

'  Tho  inisgovemmcnt  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had  t 
had  not  prevented  the  common  bosisces  of  life  from  going  stea 
and  prosperonsly  on.  While  the  honour  and  independcmoe  of  ll 
State  wore  sold  to  a  foreign  Power,  while  chartered  rights  wen 
voded,  while  ftmdameutal  Inws  were  violated,  hnndreds  of  thone 
of  quiet,  honest,  and  indufitrions  families  laboured  and  traded,  ) 

their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  seenritj.     Wliett  ^ 

Whig  or  Tories,  Prutostants  or  Jesuits  were  nppermoet,  the  giaxicr 
drove  his  beasts  to  market ;  the  grocer  weighed  unt  his  cnmtats ;  the 
draper  measured  out  his  broadcloth ;  tho  hum  of  buyers  and  eeUots 
was  as  loud  as  ever  in  tlio  towns ;  tho  harvoat^iDnie  wu  celebrated  as 
joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets ;  tho  cream  orerflowed  the  pails  of 
ChesbiTOj  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of  Herefordshire; 
th?  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  tho  bar- 
rows of  coal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the  Tyne.*— 
(VoL  iv.  p.  IKO.J 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  rhetorical  diarrfacca  should  e 
stop  so  long  as  there  was  a  trade,  calling,  or  occupation  tc 
ticularised  :  the  pith  of  the  proposition  (which  required  n 
being  contained  in  the  first  sentence.     Why  not  continue  thus  HJ 

'  Tho  apothecary  vended  his  dmgs  as  usual ;  the  poulterer  c 
his  turkeys ;  the  fishmonger  skinned  his  eels ;  tJic  wine-n 
adnlteratcd  his  port ;  as  many  hot-cross  buns  as  ever  were  < 
Good  Friday,  as  many  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  many  Chi 
pies  on  Christmas-day ;  on  area  stops  the  domestic  drudge  took  in 
daily  pennyworth  of  the  chalky  mixtnre  which  Londoners  call  milk; 
through  area  bars  the  feline  tribe,  vigilant  us  ever,  watched  the  arrival 
of  the  cats'-mcat  man ;  tbe  painted  oonrteean  flaunted  in  the  Hay> 
market ;  the  cabe  rattled  through  tbe  Strand  ;  and  from  the  sabm' 
regions  of  Fulbnm  and  Putney  the  cart  of  the  niorket-gardenor  weo 
its  slow  and  midnight  way  along  Piccadilly  to  deposit  its  load  I 
cabbages  and  turnips  in  Covcnt  Garden,' 

Practice  makes  perfect :  this  style  of  writing  is  c 
when    one   has    caught    the    trick   of  it ;    and    there   are   i 
minor  beauties  of  Lord  Macaulay  which  his  successors  ncetl  o 
despair  of  rivalling  if  tbey  take  pains  :  e.ff.,  his  mode  of  statinl 
that  wild  animals  were  more  numerous  in  England  when  righW 
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11     offinest  were  strlctlj  maintaiocd  and  half  of  what  is  now  arable 

■       and  pasture  was  uninclosed  : 

'  Tlie  wild  buU  with  his  white  niano  wae  Btill  to  be  founi!  wandering 
in  a  few  of  the  soathom  foresta.  Tho  badger  made  his  dark  and 
turtuona  hole  on  tho  eide  of  every  hill  where  tho  copsewood  grew 
tliick.  The  wild  cats  were  fi'oquently  heard  by  night  wailing  round 
Ibo  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury  and  N^dwood.  The  yoUow- 
brtaeted  marten  wa§  etill  pursued  in  Cranboume  Choae  for  his  for, 
ttpated  infoiior  only  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen  eaglefi,  measuring 
more  than  nine  feet  between  the  eitremitios  of  the  wings,  preyed  on 
fish  along  the  coaal  of  Norfolk.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  2i5.  j 

This  mode  of  describing  tbe  nnimal  creation  bad  been  already 
employed  in  the  '  Antijacobin  :' — 

'  The  feather'd  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air, 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  stdl  less  tho  bear  : 
This  roams  the  wood,  caruiv'rous  fur  his  prey  ; 
That  with  soft  roe  pursues  his  watery  way. 
This,  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy  hide  ; 
That,  caught  by  fishers,  is  on  Sundays  cried.' 

The  most  gorgeous  of  Lord  Macaulay's  descriptive  pieces  is 
undoubtedly  the  Hastings  Trial  in  Westminster  Hall,   with  tbe 

C cession  and  the  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  company.  The  varied 
wledge  and  richness  uf  imagination  expended  in  the  composi- 
lioD  are  undeniable  ;  yet  when  it  was  highly  praised  before  the 
ale  Sir  G.  Corncwall  Lewis,  whose  worship  was  confined  to 
ancient  altars,  he  dryiy  remarked  that  it  smacked  strongly  of 
Ihe  showman  and  the  auctioneer. 

Redundancy  of  ornament  and  glittering  superfluity  of  illustra- 
Iion,  however,  afford  no  ground  for  regret  or  complaint.  It  is  to 
the  much  more  serious  abuse  of  this  illustrious  writer's  gifts  that 
wc  aliribule  a  gradually  accelerated  decline  in  his  authority, 
which  may  lead  to  a  grave  deduction  from  his  fame.  The 
juiigment  of  foreign  nations  may  be  accepted  as  a  tolerably 
lair  sample  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Already,  both  on  tbe 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  Lord  ^iacaulav  is  almost 
always  quoted  with  qualification  or  reserve  ;  and  we  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  line  of  argument  we  propose  to  pursue  by 
several  writers  of  learning  and  ability,  to  whose  scattered  dis- 
coveries and  comments  we  liope  to  give  fresh  point  and  strength 
by  concentrating  them.  Foremost  amongst  these  stands  Mr. 
Paget,  the  author  of  'The  New  Examen,'  who  has  brought  to 
the  task  a  rare  amount  of  sagacity  and  research,  and  in  num 
instances   has  (in  our  humble  judgment)  convicted  the  Whig 
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oracle  of  inexcusable  misstatement  or  suppression  of  facts.     Nor 
are  these  ordinary^  accidental,  or  insulated  mistakes — 

*  quas  aut  incuria  fddit 
Aut  hmnana  parum  cavit  natora.' 

The  aberrations  of  which  we  especially  complain  are  the  fruit 
of  the  manner  of  writing  which  he  systematically  pursued  :  they 
may  be  traced  to  his  most  marked  qualities ;  wide  views,  sweepings 
conclusions,  rules  of  conduct,  dogmas  of  £uth,  principles  of 
policy,  are  based  upon  them  :  they  are  among  the  chief  materials 
and  instruments  with  which  he  constructs  or  destroys  reputa- 
tion. The  proposed  inquiry,  therefore,  involves  much  more 
than  the  accuracy  of  a  great  author.  The  characters  of  nations, 
classes,  kings,  statesmen  and  heroes  are  involved  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  full  sense  of  no  common  responsibility  that  we  proceed. 

We  begin  with  the  celebrated  account  of  the  Highlands, 
which,  as  we  are  opportunely  reminded,  is  all  the  more  startling  as. 
coming  from  one  who  is  by  direct  descent  a  Highlander.  After 
referring  to  Lord  Macaulay's  pedigree  as  set  forth  in  the  Peer- 
age, which  gives  him  a  Highland  minister  and  a  Bristol  Quaker 
for  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  respectively,  Mr.  Paget 
proceeds: — 

'  With  Highland  and  Quaker  blood  flowing  in  equal  currents  througih 
his  veins,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  Highlander  or  a  Quaker  is  the 
more  favourite  object  of  his  satire  and  butt  for  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule ;. 
whether  George  Fox  or  Coll  of  the  Cows  comes  in  for  the  larger 
share  of  his  contempt;  whether  the  enthusiast  who  felt  liimpA^f 
divinely  moved  to  take  off  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  the  most  essential  of  all  garments,  and  to  walk  in  the  simplicity 
of  nature  through  the  town  of  Skipton,  or  the  native  of  the  Gram- 
pians, who  never  possessed  such  an  article  of  dress  at  all,  is  the  more 
ridiculous  in  his  eyes ;  whether,  in  short,  he  despises  most  those  who 
gave  birth  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  with  the  paternal  ances- 
tors of  the  historian  that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  No  quarrel  is  so 
bitter  as  a  £unily  quarrel ;  when  a  man  takes  to  abusing  his  father  or 
his  mother,  he  does  it  with  infinitely  greater  gusto  than  a  mere 
stranger.  Lord  Macaulay's  description  of  the  Highlands  is  accord- 
ingly so  vituperative,  so  spiteful,  so  grotesque — it  displays  such 
command  of  tiie  language  of  hatred,  and  such  astounding  power  oT 
abuse,  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  writer  who  challenges  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  it  takes  the  breath  away,  and  one 
feels  almost  as  one  would  on  receiving  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  from  a 
Bishop,  or  ribaldry  from  a  Judge,  or  a  volley  of  oaths  from  a  young 
lady  whose  crinoline  one  had  just  piloted,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
tenderness,  and  difficulty,  to  her  place  at  the  dinner-table.' — (*The 
'^^''w  Examen,'  p.  150.) 
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We  do  not  believe  lliat  Lord  MacauUy  wbb  animated  hy  tlie 
smallest  spice  of  animosity  or  spite.  The  only  Scotchmen  who 
did  nut  manifest  an  honest  pride  in  him  on  all  occasions,  or  of 
whom  he  had  ever  even  temporary  reason  to  complain,  were  the 
lowland  voters  of  Edinburgh,  who  amply  redeemed  in  1852  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  his  rejection  in  1847.  He  bad  no  quarrel, 
nublic  or  private,  to  avenge,  and  no  motive  for  vituperation. 
rlia  sole  object  was  elTect,  which  in  this  instance  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  he  pursued.  The 
general  state  of  the  Hig^ldands  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  was  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  'Old  Mortality'  and  'Rob  Roy."  It  was  con- 
fessedly the  charm,  the  halo,  flung  over  them  by  the  great  en- 
chanter of  the  North,  that  first  made  their  lakes  and  glens  the 
favourite  resort  of  tourists;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the 
taste  for  wild  scenery,  real  or  affected,  is  seldom  largely  indulged 
at  the  cost  of  personal  discomfort  or  risk.  The  start  of  a  London 
iiamily  for  the  Trosachs  or  Glencoe  is  invariably  prefaced  by 
a  prosaic  inquiry  touching  inns.  But  what  is  the  use  of  repeat- 
log  familiar  iacts  in  plain  language,  when  they  can  be  rhetorically 
dressed  up  in  a  manner  to  produce  all  the  excitement  and  interest 
of  a  sensational  novel  or  a  meludrame  — 

'  It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman,  who  can  poES  in  a  day 
£rom  his  cliib  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  his  ahooting-box  among  the 
GrampionB,  and  who  finds  in  his  ehuoting-boz  all  the  comforts  and 
laxnrieB  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in  the  time  of  his  greatgrand- 
iathers.  Saint  James's  Street  had  as  littlo  connexion  with  the  Grampians 
MS  with  the  Andes.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  south  uf  our  island  scarcely 
'  Bnything  was  known  about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loathing.  The  crags  and 
'  the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now 
•warm  every  autnmn  with  admiring  gazers  and  sketchers.  The 
'  TrosBchs  wound  as  now  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock  tapestried 
■with  broom  and  wild  roses;  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through 
itiie  birchwood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar  with  which  he 
'<atill  rushes  to  Loch  Nobs;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the 
'CDDwy  scalp  of  Ben  Ci'uochan  rose,  as  it  still  rises,  over  the  willowy 
islete  of  Loch  Awo.  Yet  none  of  tiiose  sights  hod  power,  tiU  a  recent 
|Mriod,  to  attract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent  and  more 
tranquil  regions.  Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have 
done  far  more  than  people  of  romantic  dispoeitionB  will  readily  admit 
-io  developo  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A 
traveller  must  bo  freed  &om  all  apprehension  of  being  mnrdered  or 
•Starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold  outUuos  and  rich  tints 
<if  the  hills.  He  is  not  likely  to  bo  thrown  into  ecstaaes  by  the 
sbruptuesa  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  is  in  inuninent  danger  of 
Sidling  two  thousand  foot  perpendicular ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  ' 
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torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his  baggige,  and  finoes  him  to 
ran  for  his  life ;  by  the  gloomy  grandenr  of  a  pass  where  he  finds 
a  corpse  which  marauders  have  jnst  stripped  and  mangled ;  or  by  the 
screams  of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own 
eyes.' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 

The  artistic  merit  of  this  paragraph  is  such  that  mwiy  of  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  bringing  it  under  their  notice,  quite 
independently  of  its  value  as  an  illustration.  But  when  they 
have  sufficiently,  admired  the  rich  tints  of  the  picture,  let  them 
calmly  weigh  its  truth  and  the  justness  of  the  general  impres- 
sion left  by  it.  The  precipices  are  just  as  high  and  the  riTers 
quite  as  liable  to  a  sudden  rise  or  spate  as  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  at  the  time  in  question  the  trayeller  or 
stranger  ran  far  less  danger  from  marauders  in  the  Highlands 
than  in  the  metropolis,  *kept  in  constant  terror  by  housebreakers,* 
or  on  the  high  roads  of  England,  *  made  almost  impassable  by 
freebooters.'  These  are  Lord  Macaulay 's  words  in  describing 
the  state  of  England  in  1692.  In  the  Highlands  in  1692,  dii- 
tracted  as  they  were  by  feuds,  the  crimes  of  highway  robbery 
and  housebreaking  were  almost  unknown;  and,  under  the 
patriarchal  rule,  any  clansman  who  plundered  a  traveller  would 
speedily  have  experienced  the  rude  and  ready  justice  of  the 
chiefs.  But  let  us  hear  what  sort  of  accommodation  an  English 
traveller  in  the  Highlands  would  have  found  about  the  same 
period  ;  if  he  and  his  baggage  were  not  whirled  away  in  a  torrent, 
or  his  corpse  stripped  and  mangled  by  marauders,  or  his  eyes 
picked  out  by  eagles : — 

'Ho  wotdd  have  had  to  endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he  had 
sojoumod  among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Privy  Council,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might  have  been  fotmd  wigs 
and  embroidered  coats,  plate,  and  fine  linen,  lace  .and  jewels,  French 
dishes  and  French  wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveller  would  have 
been  forced  to  content  himself  M-ith  very  difierent  quarters.  In  many 
dwellings  the  furniture,  the  food,  the  clothing,  nay,  the  very  hair  and 
skin  of  his  hosts  would  have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His 
lodging  would  sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every  nook 
would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmo- 
sphere thick  with  peat-smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  ex- 
halations. At  supi)er  grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have  been  set 
boforo  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows. 
Some  of  the  company  with  which  he  would  have  feasted  would  have 
been  covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been 
smeared  with  tar  like  sheep.  Bfis  couch  would  have  been  the  bare 
earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  bo ;  and  from  that  couch  ho 
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would  liave  risen  half  poigoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the  reek 
of  tnr^  and  half  mad  wiih  the  itch.' — (Vol.  iiL  p.  46.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  note  to  this  passage : — 

*  Almost  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  from  Bart's  Letters.  For 
the  tar,  I  am  indebted  to  Cleland's  poetry.  In  his  verses  on  the 
**  Highland  Host "  he  says  : 

^  The  reason  is,  they're  smeared  with  tar. 
Which  doth  defend  their  head  and  neck, 
Jnst  as  it  doth  their  sheep  protect." ' 

Before  examining  how  far  the  statements  in  the  text  are 
supported  by  these  authorities,  let  us  weigh  their  internal 
probability  and  their  agreement  with  universal  laws  and 
conditions  of  society.  The  writer  would  fain  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  was  nodiing  intermediate  between  wasteful  luxury 
and  squalid  poverty,  between  the  castle  of  some  great  lord 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  hut  of  the  lowest  peasant  We  doubt  wheUier  such  a 
state  of  things  ever  existed  anywhere ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
never  existed,  except  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  in  the  High- 
lands, where  landed  property  was  formerly  much  more  divided 
than  since  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  several  great  houses, 
and  the  extinction  or  merger  of  so  many  of  the  clans.  There 
is  extant  a  sumptuary  law  of  the  time  of  James  I.  restricting 
the  consumption  of  claret  or  French  wine  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  issued  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council,  who  can  hardly  have 
framed  it  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  great  lords  who  sate  at 
their  board.  The  term  ^  castle '  in  the  Highlands  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  clidteau  or  country-house.  Judging  from  the 
castles  still  standing  or  the  remains,  we  should  say  that,  at  the 
period  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  speaks,  an  English  visitor,  pro- 
perly recommended,  would  have  been  passed  on  from  castle  to 
castle  at  distances  of  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty  miles  at  the  farthest, 
and  might  have  seen  everything  which  is  now  thought  worth 
seeing  with  little  more  hardship  or  discomfort  than  was  experi- 
enced by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bos  well  in  their  tour. 

Burt,  an  officer  in  the  army  quartered  at  Inverness  about  1725, 
is  quite  as  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  lack  of  English  comfort 
and  cleanliness  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  Highlands,  but  his 
experience  of  houses  of  public  entertainment  in  the  far  Xorth 
is  limited  to  two  instances.  In  the  course  of  an  expedition  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  chiefs,  he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  pass  the  night  in  what  he  calls  a  hut. 

*  My  fare,'  he  says,  '  was  a  couple  of  roasted  hens  (as  they  call 
them),  very  poor,  new  killed,  the  skins  much  brokou  with  plucking, 
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Uftck  with  smokei,  uid  greaaed  with  bad  butter.  As  I  had  no  great 
appetite  t>  that  diah,  I  spoke  for  some  hard  egg%  made  my  smper  oC 
the  jolks,  and  washed  them  down  with  a  hdde  of  good  nmm  danL 
Mj  bed  had  clean  sheelB  and  blankets.  .  .  .  For  want  cC  any- 
thmg  more  proper  for  breakfiist  I  took  up  with  a  litde  bsand j,  water, 
sogar,  and  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  together,  whidi  I  think  ^tkej  called 
^  old  man's  milk." ' 

Here  the  graramen  lay  in  the  oooldng.  Bat  the  roasted  hens 
were  not  worse  than  the  famous  I^  of  motton  on  which  Dr. 
Johnson  dined  between  London  and  Oxford,  *  ill  fed,  ill  killed, 
ill  kept,  and  ill  dressed ;'  and  the  clean  sheets  and  blankets,  with 
the  good  small  claret,  were  compensating  circnmstances  of  which 
Lord  Macaalaj  amiarently  lost  sight  In  the  second  instaooe^ 
Captain  Burt  foond  wholesome  food,  and  on  retiring  to  rest  was 
shown  into  a  separate  hat  or  cabin  where  there  was  no  reek  of 
tarf  and  no  companion  to  commanicate  the  itch.  Thoogh  housed 
in  the  yery  lowest  kind  of  Highland  caravansary,  he  cootradids 
or  discredits  almost  all  the  circnmstances  of  th^  rery  statement 
he  is  cited  to  confirm ;  and  whilst  on  this  snliject,  liOfd  Mai> 
anlay  (who  places  so  mnch  reliance  on  wovks  of  fiction)  might 
sorely  have  remembered  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil  at  whiidi  Frank 
Osbaldistone  and  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  were  contented  to  pat  ap. 

Bat  the  question  is  not  confined  to  the  pablic-hoases.  The 
impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  the  geneFalitjr  -of 
dwellings  were  on  a  par  with  the  most  miserable  hnts^  in  whidi 
the  company,  smeared  with  tar  and  covered  with  cataneoos 
eruptions,  feasted  on  grain  fit  only  for  hcnses  (to  wit,  oat- 
cake) and  cakes  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  The  cake 
of  oats  and  cowVblood  is  mentioned  by  Burt  as  a  resource  of  the 
lowest  class  of  Highlanders  in  seasons  of  extraordinary  scarcity. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  set  before  him ;  and  our  horror  at 
the  thought  of  such  an  article  of  food  was  materially  mitigated 
by   thinking   of  the  dish  of  hog's-blood,   indicative  of  black- 

Pudding,  which  the  landlady  (in  *  Joseph  Andrews ')  threw  over 
^arson  Adams. 
The  smearing  of  the  skin  with  tar,  by  way  of  waterproofing 
we  suppose,  would  require  a  graver  authority  than  Cleland's 
burlesque  verses.  In  allusion  to  its  having  been  said  of  or 
by  Fouche,  that,  give  him  a  line  of  a  man's  handwriting 
and  he  would  engage  to  ruin  him,  it  has  been  said,  *Give 
Lord  Macaulay  an  insulated  fact  or  phrase,  a  scrap  of  a 
journal,  or  the  tag  end  of  a  song,  and  on  it,  by  the  abased 
prerogative  of  genius,  he  would  construct  a  theory  of  national 
or  personal  character  which  should  confer  undying  glory  or 
inflict  indelible  disgrace.'     The  tar  theory,  for  whidi  he  tells 
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□s  lie  was  indebted  to  Cleland's  doggrcl.  is  an  apt  exempli- 
fication of  this  remark.  A  conclusive  answer  to  the  worst 
imputation  on  tte  Highlander  is  supplied  by  the  historian's  own 
"witness,  Captain  Burt: — 

'  Persontd  robberies  lire  Beldom  beard  of  among  them.  Fcft  my  own 
part,  I  have  several  times,  with  a  single  Herraut.  passed  the  mountain- 
way  &om  hence  to  Edinburgh  with  four  or  fiTo  liundred  guineas  in  my 
portmanteau,  withont  any  appTehension  of  robbers  by  the  way,  or 
danger  in  my  lodgings  at  night ;  though  in  my  sleep  any  one,  with 
ease,  might  have  throst  a  sword  &om  Uie  outside  through  the  wall  of 
the  but  aiid  my  body  together.  /  vHsh  loe  could  »ay  as  muck  of  ovr  ourn 
eoanirt/,  dmiiaed  aa  it  i»  naid  to  he,  though  we  cannot  he  safe  in  going  Jrom 
liondoTi  to  Hiijhjiite.' 

I,  or  the  contrary,  that  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph the  same  fondness  for  effect  leads  Lord  Macaulay  to  invest 
'  people  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and  nobility  of 
feeling,  a  spirit  of  honour,  and  a  grace  of  manner,  utterly  incom- 
patible wirfi  the  sordid  and  degrading  habits  be  had  exerted  his 
finest  rhetoric  to  fix  upon  them?  A  cattle  lifter,  a  Rob  Roy  or 
Donald  Bean,  driving  the  herds  of  a  lowland  farmer,  is  put  upon 
a  level  with  a  Raleigh  or  a  Drake  dividing  the  cargoes  of 
Spanish  galleons ;  and  we  are  assured  that  '  a  gentleman  of  Sky 
'  or  Lochaber,  whose  clothes  were  begrimed  with  the  accumulated 
£ltb  of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smell  worse  than  an  English  bog- 
Stye,  would  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy 
worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.'  This  is  the  sketch 
of  a  Red  Indian  chief,  clothed  in  a  blanket,  and  doing  tbe  honours 
of  his  wigwam  with  the  natural  dignity  so  often  seen  in  savages, 
not  that  of  a  '  gentleman  '  of  Sky  or  Lochaber. 

*Ilis  often  difficult,'  remarks  Mr.  Paget,  'and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  divine  what  particular  qualities  will  arouse  Lord 
llfacaulay's  animosity.  The  virtues  which  receive  the  tribute  of 
Admiration  and  respect  when  they  are  found  in  one  man,  appear 
excite  nothing  but  contempt  when  they  are  met  with  in 
soother ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  vicej  which  in  one  are  venial 
tnuugresstons,  chargeable  rather  on  the  age  than  on  tbe  indi- 
Tidnal,  become  disgraceful  offences  or  foul  crimes  in  another.' 

It  may  be  difficult  to  divine  what  particular  qualities  will  pro- 
voke this  inequality  of  treatment ;  but  it  is  easy  to  foretell  whether 
sny  given  line  of  conduct  will  be  palliated  or  condemned  when 
we  know  whether  it  was  pursued  by  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  by  King 
William  or  King  James.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Com- 
3  of  Irish  Forfeitures  in  1700  would  have  been  censured 
ibr  exceeding  their  commission  if  they  had  brought  to  light  an 
oxtrnvagant  grant  to  Arabella  Churchill,  or  Catherine  Sedley,  in- 
stead 
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stead  of  one  to  Elizabeth  Villiers.  In  allusion  to  the  ugliness  of 
his  brother's  mistresses,  Charles  the  Second  used  to  say  that  tbej 
must  have  been  assigned  him  by  way  of  penance  by  his  confessor. 
Y'et  Charles  well  knew  the  incident  by  which  Arabella  Churchill 
first  attracted  notice,  notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  her  face ; 
and  Lord  Macaulay,  who  read  it  in  Grammont,  might  have 
spared  the  repeated  sneers  at  the  exiled  monarch's  bad  taste,  if 
only  because  his  successful  rival  and  son-in-law  was  completely 
on  a  par  with  him  in  this  respect.  He  might  also  have  remem- 
bered, when  denouncing  the  criminality  of  James's  connection 
with  Catherine  Sedley,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents 
and  gave  him  excellent  advice ;  for  the  same  sort  of  palliation  is 
suggested  for  William : — 

<  For  a  time  William  was  a  n^ligent  husband.  He  was,  indeed, 
drawn  away  from  his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her 
ladies,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who,  though  destitute  of  personal  attractionfl, 
and  disfigured  by  a  hideous  Bquiat^  possessed  talents  wkieh  w^  fitted  her 
to  partake  his  cares.  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  conceal  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  Mary 
well  knew  thi^  he  was  not  strictly  Duthful  to  hcr.'-H[VoL  ii.  p.  10.) 

We  hardly  understand  what  is  meant  by  William's  being 
ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  conceal  them, 
when  we  read  in  a  subsequent  page : — 

*  She  [Elizabeth  Yilliersj  had  been  [in  1700]  some  years  married  to 
George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguishod  himself  by  his 
oourago  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  who  probably  held  the  courtier- 
like  doctrino  that  a  lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  the  para- 
mour of  a  king.  William  was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage, 
bestowed  on  the  mib  a  portion  of  the  old  Crown  property  in  Ireland, 
and  created  the  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orkncy;-~(Vol.  iv.  p.  523.) 

Compare  this  with  the  eloquent  paragraphs  (chap,  vi.)  in  which 
the  ^criminal'  infatuation  of  James,  in  making  Catherine  Sedley 
a  countess,  is  denounced.  The  grant  to  the  Countess  of  Orkney 
was  out  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  not  out  of  the 
forfeited  estates ;  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian, 
should  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
were  told  that,  if  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  hold  it  up  to 
obloquy,  they  might  be  justly  said  to  fly  in  the  king's  face : — 

* "  To  fly  in  the  King's  face  I "  said  one  of  the  majority ;  "  our  busi- 
ness is  to  fly  in  the  King's  face.  Wo  wero  sent  hero  to  fly  in  the 
King's  face."  With  this  patriotic  object  a  paragraph  about  Lady 
Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the  Report,  a  paragraph  too  in  which 
the  value  of  that  grant  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated  that  William 
appeared  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate  extravagance  of  his  tmcle 

Charles. 
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Cli&rles.  The  estate  bestowed  on  the  Countcas  wns  valued  at  24,000?. 
a  year.  The  tmth  soems  to  bo  tbnt  tlie  iscomc  ivbich  eho  de-rived 
&om  the  royal  bounty,  after  making  oUnwacce  for  iucumbraDci>E  and 
for  the  rate  of  escbange,  was  about  4000i.' — (Vol.  iv.  p.  524.) 

The  character  of  the  grant  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount. 
Doubtless  the  Commissioners  made  the  most  uf  therr  dis- 
covery;  but  for  all  that,  we  should  like  to  see  the  figures  by 
which,  after  allowing  for  incumbrances  and  Irish  currency,  their 
twenty-four  thousand  was  reduced  to  four.  In  grants  to  his 
Dutch  followers,  William  fully  equalled  the  profligate  extrava- 
gance of  his  uncle.  The  Royal  bounty  speedily  made  Bentinck 
one  of  the  richest  peers  in  England,  and  was  still  in  full  flow, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  interposed  to  prevent  the  grant  of 
an  estate  in  Wales  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
without  reckoning  the  extensive  royalties  appertaining  to  it. 

Like  Hume's  leaning  to  prerogative,  or  Gibbon's  scepticism, 
or  Mr,  Buckle's  materialism,  or  Mr,  Kinglake's  an ti- Napoleonic 
tendencies.  Lord  Macaulay's  partiality  for  William  disturbs  and 
colours  the  whole  current  of  his  history.  Whether  it  be  or  be 
not  the  mark  of  genius  to  have  strong  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  take  note  of  them.  One  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  uncompromising  advocacy,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  judicial  summary  of  facts  which  we  were 
entitled  to  expect,  is  the  vindication  of  William's  part  in  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  The  true  character  of  this  transaction 
should  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  gloss;  and  the  details  arc  not  at  all  softened  by 
the  historian:  they  are  too  well  suited  to  his  style,  too  well 
fitted  to  give  life,  colour  and  individuality  to  his  pages  to  be 
softened  by  him. 

There  is  no  portion  nf  his  work  more  remarkable  for  penetra- 
tion and  originality  than  tliat  in  which  he  analyses  the  party 
divisions  of  the  Highlands,  and  shows  that  they  had  little  or  no 
reference  to  dynasties.  The  civil  war  in  that  quarter  was  really 
a  war  between  the  Campbells  and  the  clans  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  clan  of  Glencoe,  a  branch 
nf  the  Macdonalds,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Campbells, 
had  been  in  arms  for  King  James,  but  on  finding  his  cause 
hopeless  had  come  to  terms  like  the  rest.  They  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children:  fifty  being  the 
qnota  of  fighting  men  for  which  they  were  rated  in  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  confederacy.  Their  chief,  Mac  Ian,  is  mentioned  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  Lochipl '  as  '  a  person  of  great  integrity,  honour, 
good  nature,  and  courage,  .  .  .  much  loved  by  his  netghbo 
and  blameless  in  his  conduct.'     Lord  Macaulay  says  of  him; 
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*  His  own  TMBtlB,  indeed,  were  few  in  nnmber ;  but  he  came  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  HighlandH,  He  kept  np  a  doee  connexicm  with  hie 
more  powerful  kinwnen ;  nor  did  thej  like  him  the  leas  because  he 
was  a  robber,  for  he  never  robbed  them ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  aa 
robbery,  was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  a{  any  Celtic  chief  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable ;  his  aspect  was  majestie ; 
and  he  possessed  in  large  measure  those  intellectual  qualities  which, 
in  rude  societies,  give  men  an  asoend^icy  over  their  fellows.' — ( YoL  uL 
p.  516.) 

It  is  vital  to  the  argument,  before  going  further,' to  fix  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  robbers  and  robbery  when  speaking  of  the 
clans,  for  Lord  Maeaulay  shifts  and  reverses  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  in  the  most  embarrassing  manner  accordingly  as  he  wishes 
to  degrade  or  elevate.  Precisely  the  same  class  of  persons  who 
are  compared  to  the  companions  of  Raleigh  and  Drake  in  one 
chapter  will  be  found  identified  with  Bedouins,  Italian  banditti, 
or  Thugs  in  another.*  When  the  clans  were  at  feud,  they  harried 
one  another;  in  other  words,  they  waged  war  by  predatoiy 
expeditions  and  reprisals.  The  moss-trooper  who  plundered  on 
his  own  account  belonged  to  the  border  or  debateable  land,  and 
was  quite  as  likely  to  be  an  Englishman  as  a  Scotchman.  As 
already  shown,  there  was  far  more  highway  robbery  south  than 
north  of  the  Forth.  Whom  were  the  men  of  Glencoe  to  rob 
except  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  whom  we  are  told  they 
did  not  rob  ?  or  the  Campbells,  whom  they  could  not  rob  without 
instantly  provoking  a  terrible  retaliation  ?  They  were  separated 
by  a  wide  interval  of  difficult  country  from  richer  districts; 
and  when  Lord  Maeaulay  talks  of  'a  quiet  and  industrious 
population'  suffering  from  their  depredations,  he  raises  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  locality,  or  even 
with  the  state  of  the  Highlands  at  the  time.  The  situation  of 
the  glen  is  conclusive  on  these  points;  and  besides  the  pass, 
Mac  lan's  domain  included  the  land  where  the  valley  opens 
towards  Fort  William.     The  live  stock  of  the  clan  amounted 


*  *  Yet  those  erred  greatly  who  imagined  that  he  [the  Highlander]  bore  any 
resemblance  to  villains  who,  in  rich  and  well  soyemed  communities,  live  by 
stealing.  When  he  drove  before  him  the  herds  or  Lowland  farmers  up  the  pass 
which  led  to  bis  native  glen,  he  no  more  considered  himself  as  a  thief  than  the 
Ealeighs  and  Drakes  considered  themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the 
cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons.  He  was  a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of  war,  of 
war  never  once  intermitted  during  the  thirty-five  generations  which  had  passed 
away  since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  driven  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  moan- 
tains.  That,  if  he  was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  peaceful  industry,  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  was 
perfectly  just.  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him  morally  with  the  pickpockets  who 
infested  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped  coaches  on  Black- 
heath.' — Maeaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

to 
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to  900  kine,  besides  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats,  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre,  which  was  preceded  by  a  guarded  truce  of  nearly 
eight  months,  during  which,  at  all  events,  they  and  their  cattle 
must  have  lived  on  what  the  valley  could  supply.  On  the 
22nd  August,  1691,  Colonel  Hill  reports  from  Fort  William  to 
X-ord  Kaith:  'This  acquaints  your  Lordship  that  we  are  still  in 
the  same  peaceable  condition  that  wc  h»ve  been  for  more  than  a 
year  past.'  ^'et  Lord  Macaulay  insists  on  assimilating  Glencoe 
to  a  mountain  gorge  in  Calabria  or  the  Apennines : — 
•-  '  In  the  Gaelic  tongue,  Glcncoo  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping :  ■  and 
in  tmth  that  puss  is  the  most  dreary  and  melimcholy  of  cdl  the  Scot- 
tish passes,  the  veiy  Valley  of  the  Sliaduw  of  Death  ....  Mile 
after  mile  the  tiavoller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  or  for 
one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  phkid,  sud  listens  in  vain  fur  the  bark 
4if  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  MUe  after  mile  the 
only  eoond  that  indicates  life  is  the  iaint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey 
-from  some  stona-beaten  pinnacle  of  roek.  The  progress  of  civilisation, 
vhich  has  turned  so  roaiiy  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests,  or 
gay  with  applo-hlassoma,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All 
the  science  and  indnstry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable 
JErom  that  wilderness  ;  but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wil- 
-demesB  itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  afibrded  to 
the  plunderer  and  his  plunder.'— (VoL  iii.  p.  613.) 

There  it  is!  what  the  author  of  the  'Memoirs  of  Lochiel ' 
calls  *a  beautiful  valley  where  the  inhabitants  reside;'  what 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  describes  as  '  a  glen  so  narrow,  so  warm, 
so  fertile — the  haunt  of  roes  and  numberless  small  birds,  always 
accounted  (for  its  narrow  bounds)  a  place  of  ijreat  plenty  and 
security ^  is  turned  info  a  barren  wilderness,  the  appropriate 
haunt  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  whom  it  was  quite  right  to  extermi- 
nate by  the  readiest  method  that  came  to  hand. 

The  tragedy  was  perpetrated  under  the  authority  of  Instruc- 
tions from  tlie  King  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  commandant 
of  the  forces,  dated  ICth  January,  1692,  After  providing  for 
the  treatment  of  Glengarry  and  others,  this  document  con- 
clades : — 

'  If  Mac  Ean  of  Glonooe  and  that  try  be  can  bo  well  separated  from  the 
teat,  it  will  bo  a  proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  don  of  thieves.  The  double  of  these  instructions  is  only  commu- 
nicated to  Colonel  Hill. 

'W.  ilia.' 

These  Instructions  were  forwarded  by  the  Master  of  Stair, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,   to  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  and 
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Colonel  Hill.  In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hill,  he  employs  the 
exact  equivalent  to  the  word  extirpate  in  the  instructions :  ^  I  shall 
entreat  you  that  for  a  just  vengeance  and  public  example  the 
thieving  tribe  of  Glencoe  may  be  rooted  out  to  purpose/  *  *  *lt 
must  be  quickly  done,  otherwise  they  will  make  shift  both  for  the 
men  and  the  cattle/  llie  manner  in  which  the  order  was  carried 
out  is  faithfully  narrated  in  the  history.  On  the  1st  Febmaiy, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle*s  regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  marched  to  Glencoe.  They 
announced  that  they  came  as  friends,  and  were  kindly  received. 

'  Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There  was  no  want  of  bee^ 
which  had  probably  fattened  in  distant  pastures  ;*  nor  was  any  payment 
demanded,  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Graelic  marauders 
rivalled  the  Bedouins.  Daring  twelve  days  the  soldiers  lived  familiarly 
with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Grovemment, 
seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit  The  officers  passed  much 
of  their  time  with  him  and  his  family.  The  long  evenings  were 
cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat-fire,  with  the  help  of  some  packs  of  cards 
which  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of 
some  French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of  Jameses  &iew^  gift 
to  his  Highland  supporters.' — (YoL  iiL  pp.  526,  527.) 

.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  second  in  command  to  Hill, 
who  had  scruples  and  did  not  act  in  person,  had  fixed  five 
oVlock  in  the  morning  for  the  dc^ed,  hoping  that  before  that  time 
he  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  *have 
stopped .  all  the  holes  in  which  the  old  fox  and  his  two  cubs 
(Mac  Ian  and  his  sons)  could  take  refusre.*  But  at  five  pre- 
cisely, whether  he  had  arrived  or  not,  *  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on, 
and  to  slav  every  Macdonald  under  seventy  :' — 

mm  • 

'  Mconwhilo  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  Chief  and 
had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The  door  was  opened. 
Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants  to 
bring  some  refreshment  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head. 
Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up 
and  dressed  in  such  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland 
glens  were  accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassdns  pulled  off  her  clothes 
and  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her  fingers  ;  but 
a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the  following 
day. 

•  «  •  •  • 

'  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He  found  the 
work  not  even  half  performed.      About  thirty  coryifes  lay  icallGwing 


*  Tho  cIed,  as  Lonl  Macaa!ay  knew,  b^d  Ik^o  quiet  and  confined  to  their 
clon  lor  nearlv  a  vear. 
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m  blood  on  the  tluiiahilh  be/ore  fhe  doors.  One  or  ttro  Tromen  weta 
sen  among  the  number,  and  yet  a  more  fearful  aud  piteons  sight,  a 
EtUe  hand,  which  bad  been  lopped  in  the  tumnlt  of  tlio  butuhory  from 
one  infant.  .  .  .  The  desorted  hamlets  ucro  tlicn  set  on  firo ;   and 

Sie  troops  departed,  driving  away  with  them  many  eheep  and  goats, 

fame  hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the  smuU  sliaggy  ponies  of  the 

HighlandB.'— (Vol.  iii.  pp.  628,  529.) 

Their  cattle  and  ponies  were  never  returned  or  accounted  for, 
yoA  not  one  syllable  of  disapproval  does  this  wholesale  robbery 
which  Stair's  letter  shows  to  have  been  meditated)  call  forth  from 
ne  historian,  who  is  not  prevented  by  feeling  or  taste  from 
jfi^reciating  the  confiding  hospitality  of  the  destined  victims  by 
ft  sneer  at  the  abundance  of  their  beef  and  the  source  from 
which  their  brandy  may  have  been  supplied.  '  It  is  probable,'  he 
■dmits,  *  that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness,  and  want 
Were  not  less  numerous  than  those  who  wer^  slain  by  the 
Usassins.'  It  is  probable  that  in  such  a  season,  and  with  no 
llace  of  refuge  but  the  hills,  those  who  so  perished  were  far  more 
ntmerous  and  their  sufierings  far  greater. 

Such,  in  its  broad  outline,  is  the  transaction  for  which  Lord 
U&caulay  maintains  the  great  and  good  King  William  to  have 
been  in  no  point  of  view  blamabie  or  responsible.  When  he 
ngned  the  Instructions  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  signing ; 
laA  if  he  did  know  what  he  was  signing,  might  he  not  have 
Heard  with  what  energy  James  V.  had  put  down  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border,  '  how  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six 
borBemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign,  had 
Karccly  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they 
Ifrere  all  tied  up  and  turned  off?'  Or  was  there  not  the  venerable 
example  of  a  successor  of  St.  Peter  ? 

'  The  eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff[SixtusV.],tcll  us  that  there  was 
me  formidable  gang  which  coidd  not  be  dislodged  from  a  etrotigbold 
BDOiig  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  hnrdon  were  therefore  loaded  with 
loiaoiied  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  rood  which  ran  cloee  to  the 
IBtoess,  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the  prey,  feasted  and  died; 
bd  the  pious  old  pope  oiulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses 
t  thirty  mfSans,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages, 
\tA  been  found  lying  among  tho  mules  and  pactages.'— (Vol.  iii. 
p.  S21.) 

Are  we  to  complete  the  parallel  ?  Did  the  great  and  good 
King  William  exult  greatly  when  he  heard  that  thirty  corpses 
number  is  identical)  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on  the  dung- 
before  the  doors  in  Glencoe?  If  the  king  had  forgotten 
rer  heard  of  precedents  so  exactly  in  point,  they  must 
been  familiar  to  the  politic  and  cultivated  mind  of  thtt 
Vol  124— .lVo.  248.  X  .Miulfls,, 
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Master  of  Stair ;  and  it  is  on  him  that  Lord  Macaulay  fastens- 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Instructions,  although  at  a 
loss  to  suggest  an  adequate  motive,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  projected  a  system  of  policy  for  the  Highlands 
similar  to  that  which  Cromwell  ruthlessly  carried  out  in  Ire- 
land.  But  one  does  not  see  what  this  far-sighted  statesman 
could  hope  to  effect  by  the  massacre  of  a  single  clan ;  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  in  his  letters  that  he  would  have  preferred 
settling  the  Highlands  by  the  *  easiest  means  and  at  leisure ' — 
these  are  his  words — as  also  that  he  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  King  touching  the  required  steps  for  quieting  them. 
On  the  9th  January,  a  week  before  the  signing  of  the  Instructions,, 
he  writes  to  Livingstone :  *  We  have  an  account  that  Lockart  and 
Macnaughten,  Appin  and  Glencoe,  took  the  benefit  of  the  indem- 
nity at  Inverary.  ...  I  have  been  with  the  King ;  he  says  your 
Instructions  shail  be  despatched  on  Monday.'  This  proves  not 
merely  that  the  King  had  duly  considered  the  Instructions,  but 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  precise  position  of  Mac  Ian  in  havings 
virtually,  if  not  technically,  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of  the 
indemnity.  There  is  ample  documentary  evidence  to  the  same 
effect,  and  all  that  can  be  produced  against  it  is  the  inference  drawn 
by  Burnet,  writing  thirteen  years  after  the  event,  that  *  the  King 
signed  this  (the  Instructions)  without  any  inquiry  about  it,  for  he 
was  too  apt  to  sign  papers  in  a  hurry,  witnout  examining  the 
importance  of  them.'  * 

*But,'  argues  Lord  Macaulay,  'even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  blaming  him  .  .  •  The  words  naturally  bear 
a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event 
which  followed,  have  been  universally  understood  in  that  sense. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government 
to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieves.^  He  employs  an  equivocal  and 
(by  his  own  showing)  inapplicable  term,  and  then  argues  from^ 
it  as  a  fact,  a  not  unusual  device  of  this  accomplished  rhe- 
torician— 

'This  docs  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  treacherously 
assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  thiu  every  thief  ougld  to  he  piU  to  death 
after  a  fair  trials  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  he  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  praise 

*  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Times/  book  5th,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is : 
*  I  now  begin  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1705,  to  prosecute  this  work/  His  recol- 
lection of  the  affair  was  vague,  for  he  describes  the  Instructions  as  simply 
directing  that  'some  examples  should  be  made  of  them  (the  Glencoe  dan)/ 
He  states  that  the  Instructions  were  signed  and  coontenigned  by  the  king. 

the 
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P  'thA  Marquess  of  Hastings  for  extirpntiiig  tho  FinilarecB,  ami  Lord 
■Waiiam  Bontindi  for  citiri>ttting  tho  Tlnig§.'— (Vul.  iii.  pi  52i.) 

This  would  be  all  very  well  if  a  civil  magistrate,  supported  by 
in  armed  force,  had  been  duly  instructed  to  break  up  a  gang  ;  if 
even   a  Bloody   Assize  had   been   held  by  a  Scotch  JelTreys  in 
Gleocoe.     But  when  we  are  told  this  docs  not  mean  'even  that 
every  thief  ought  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  fair  trial,'  we  reply 
that  it  unfortunately  does  not     It  means  that  there  shall  be  no 
trial,  fair  or  unfair,  no  attempt  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty,  or  to  distinguish  between  degrees  of  guilt.     It  means  that 
the  summary  proceeding  by  which  the  Due  de  Malakoif  extir- 
pated an  Arab  tribe,  namely,  by  stifling  in  a  cave,  would  have 
been  equally  applicable  to  a  civilised  community.    If  extirpation 
by  an  armed  force  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  military  execu- 
tion should   be    done    on  the    entire    clan;    and  no    one    knew 
better  than  King  William  how  such  instructions  were  likely  to 
be  interpreted  by  soldiers.     If  they  had  been  procured  by  false 
'  pretences,  or  by  an  abuse  of  confidence,  if  they  had  been  exceeded 
in  any  way,  if  a  false  gloss  had  been  put  on  them  or  an  imex- 
pecteil    use    made    of    them,    bv    Breadalbane,    Stair,    Living- 
stone, Hill,  Ilamilton,  or  Glcnlyon — how  happens  it  that  not 
one  of  these,  not  a  superior  or    subordinate,  was    punished  or 
rebuked?'     On  the  contrary,  most  of  those  concerned  were  re- 
warded, and  when  the  execration  of  ail  Europe  threatened  a  day 
of  retribution,  a  Scroll  of  Discharge  was  given  to  Stair,  who, 
according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.    '  He 
s  indeed  mortified,  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders 
of  Hamilton,  and  by  the  escape  of  so   many  of  the  damnable 
breed,'      When    all    the    details  of  the   massacre    had   become 
k  notorious.  Stair  wrote:  'The  only  thing  I  regret  is  that  any  got 
t  away.*     There  was  one  of  the  actors  whose  conscience  was  ten- 
I  derer,  or  his  nerves  weaker.     Leslie,  the  author  of  '  Galllenus 
I  Redirivus,' writes  in  June,  1692:  'Glencoe  bangs  about  Glen- 
I  lyon  night  and  day ;  you  may  see  Aim  in  his  face,"     This  Lord 
I  Afacaulay  converts  into,  'Glencoe  was  ever  before  him,'  learing 
rit  doubtful  whether  he  was  haunted  by  the  man  or  the  place, 
f  Glenlyon  was  made  a  Colonel,  and  Stair  an  Earl. 

The  acquittal  of  King  VVililam  from  all  the  consequences, 
I  direct  and  indirect,  regular  or  irregular,  of  what  was  a  lamentable 
[  act  of  negligence  and  a  condonation  of  gross  misconduct  on  the 
1  part  of  his  advisers  and  servants  at  the  best,  contrasts  strikingly 
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Indeed  the  not  punidiiiig  this  (llie  mounfte)  wit'i  a  due  rigour  wu  llie 
etX  blot  in  his  wbole  reign,  and  hud  a  verj'  ill  eflbct  in  olicnaliiig  tliNt  mtiion 
llie  king  and  govemmeni.'— (.Burnet.) 
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with  the  attempt  to  fix  on  the  hero  of  Blenheim  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  disastrous  failure  at  Brest  in  June,  1692. 
The  expedition  was  planned  as  a  surprise.  The  fleet  wu 
under  the  command  of  Berkeley,  and  the  land  forces  of  Talmash. 
On  arriving  before  the  place  they  had  ample  warning  that  their 
design  had  been  discovered.  Lord  Carmarthen,  who  led  the 
advanced  squadron  of  ships,  caught  sight  of  large  bodies  of  foot 
and  horse  collected  to  oppose  the  landing. 

'  Tho  young  Bear- Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haste  to  warn  Tal- 
mash. But  Talmash  was  so  completely  possessed  by  the  notion  that 
the  French  were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disreguded 
all  cautions,  and  would  uot  even  trust  his  oii-n  eyes.  He  felt  sore 
that  the  force  which  ho  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  a  xnere 
rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  boon  brought  together  in  haste  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Confidcut  that  these  mock  soldiers  would  nm 
like  sheep  before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the 
land.  Ho  was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his 
troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely 
sprung  on  dry  ground  when  he  received  a  wound  iA  the  thigh  tram  a 
cannon-ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skifL  His  men  reembarked 
in  confusion.  Shii)s  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but 
did  not  succeed  till  400  sailors,  and  700  soldiers  had  feJlen.  Duiiog 
many  days  tho  waves  continued  to  throw  up  pierced  and  shattered 
corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny.  Tho  battery  from  which  Talmash 
received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  Englishman's  Death. 

'The  armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died, 
exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare 
by  treachery,  llie  pubhc  grief  and  indignation  were  loudly  expressed. 
....  The  real  criminal  was  not  named ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the  public  that 
Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of 
Marlborough.'— (VoL  iv.  pp.  101,  102.) 

The  precise  motive  for  this  crowning  villany  is  assumed  and 
stated  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  crime  and  its  conse- 
quences : — 

'  Tet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at  the  mo- 
ment when  ho  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  tho 
bam'shed  family  was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
tho  banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object.  His  primary 
object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative  places 
from  which  ho  had  been  dismissed  more  tlian  two  years  before.  Ho 
know  tliat  the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently  bear 
to  see  tho  English  army  commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two 
Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts, 

himself 


LimBelf  and  TolinaBb.      If  Tulmasli    were   defeated   and   disgraced, 
■William  Would  acaroely  hnve  a.  clioice.' — (Vul.  iv.  p.  102.) 

Such  is  the  charge,  distinctly  and  impressively  urged,  against 
the  illustrious  commander  la  whose  fair  fame  mnst  Englishmen 
feel  a  patriotic,  almost  a  personal,  interest.  They  will  conse- 
quently be  glad  to  learn  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
documentary  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  historian  when  he 
wrote:  on  the  strength  of  which  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  banished  family  was  Marl~ 
borough's  sole  object,  and  that  he  knew  his  intelligence  to 
be  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  when  he  forwarded  it. 
Treachery  was  rife  in  high  places  so  long  as  a  change  of  dynasty 
was  on  the  cards  ;  and,  being  out  of  oflice,  he  was  nitt  in  a  con- 
dition to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  council-board.  He  was  clearly 
anticipated  by  Godolphin,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  if 
not  by  other  members  of  the  government;  for,  so  early  as  the 
22nd  April,  the  forces  which  repulsed  the  attack  had  been  con- 
centrated at  Brest,  and  Vauban  was  then  actively  engaged  in 
adding  to  the  fortifications.  The  letter  of  Marlborough  to  James 
tvas  despatched  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  could  not  have  reached 
Louis  for  many  days  afn-rwards.  The  expeditionary  force  left 
£ng1and  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  ought  to  have  reached  Its 
destination  long  before  the  letter.  The  attack  was  delayed  till 
the  7th  or  8th  of  June ;  and  on  the  18th,  after  the  failure,  William 
wrote  to  Shrewsbury  : 

*  I  own  to  yon  that  t  did  not  suppose  they  would  have  mode 
the  attempt  without  Laving  well  reconnoitred  the  situation  of  the 
enemy  to  receive  them ;  sinco  they  wero  long  apprised  of  our  intended 
attack,  and  made  active  preparations  for  defence ;  for  what  was  prac- 
ticable Iteo  iitonthi  agu  was  no  longer  so  at  present.' 

*It  Is  certain,'  says  Oldmixon,  'that  he  (Talmash)  believed 
himself  betrayed.  He  knew  who  were  the  traitors,  and  named 
them  to  a  person  who  stood  at  his  bedside,  that  he  might  dis- 
cover them  to  (juecn  Mary  in  his  Majesty's  absence,  that  she 
might  be  upon  her  guard  against  those  pernicious  counsellors  who 
had  retarded  the  descent,  and  by  that  means  given  France  time  so 
to  fortify  Brest  as  to  render  all  approaches  to  it  impracticable,' 
This  could  not  point  to  Marlborough;  and  Lord  Macaulay, 
after  mentioning  that  there  were  'many  amongst  the  noble  and 
powerful '  whose  object  was  to  be  safe  in  every  event,  '  who 
OMnly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secretly 
plighted  tbelr  word  to  the  other,  adds,  '  Among  those  who  were 
iruilty  of  this  wickedness  three  men  stood  pre-eminent — Russell, 
Godolphin,   and    Marlborough.'      There  is  specific    proof   that 
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Jameses  emissanr  (Flovd )  ;^t  intelligence  of  the  expedition  from 
God  ill  phi  n,  and  that  Floyd's  report  reached  Loois  throngh  Mel- 
fort  on  the  Itt  of  Mav,  three  davs  before  the  date  of  Marl- 
borough's  letter.*  ^^^.S  then,  is  the  whole  ignominv  of  the 
betraval  fixed  on  Marlborough?  His  guilt  was  undeniable,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  exaggerating  it  so  extravagantly.  It  was 
one  thin?  to  do  what  half  the  public  men  of  the  time  were  doing, 
and  another  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  brave  men  for 
the  basest  of  selfish  purposes.  We  suspect  that  Marlborough 
is  made  to  bear  the  brunt,  because  pointed  paragraphs  are  telling 
in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  the  object  to  be 
brought  down.  The  most  languid  public  must  be  startled  to 
hear  a  hundred  villanies  imputed  in  a  breath  to  one  whom  all 
SQcceeding  generations  of  nis  countrymen  have  delighted  to 
honour ;  and  a  morbid  excitement  may  be  kept  up  by  the  revival 
of  forgotten  calumnies.  Marlborough's  love  of  money  was  well 
known.  It  was  an  admitted  weakness,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  many  generous  actions ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has  made  it  the  source  of  habitual  baseness  in 
every  relation  of  life  is  preposterous : — 

*  All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  hid  lavished  on  him  he 
valnod  chiefly  for  what  the j  would  fetch.  At  twenty  he  made  mooej 
of  his  beauty  and  his  vigour.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his  gemiis 
and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  justly  due  to  his  conduct 
at  Walcourt  could  not  altogether  dro¥m  tiie  voices  of  those  who 
muttered  that  wherever  a  Inoad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this 
hero  was  a  mere  Enclio,f  a  mere  Harpagon ;  that  though  he  drew  a 
large  allowance  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  he  never 
asked  an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  muster-rolls  were  fraudulently 
made  up ;  that  he  pocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long 
been  dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  o¥m  sight  four  years 
before  at  Sedgemoor ;  that  there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop ; 
that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another.' — (Vol.  iiL  p.  1-18.) 

The  day  after  his  first  interview  with  Lady  Bellaston,  Tom 
Jones  gave  Partridge  a  fifty-pound  note  to  change.  The  day 
after  an  interview  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Churchill 
produced  five  thousand  pounds,  which  Lord  Macaulay  says  he 
forthwith  invested  in  an  annuity.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
making  money  of  his  beauty ;  yet  it  seems  hard  to  stigmatise  a 
young  officer  in  the  Guards,  in  the  midst  of  social  corruption,  for 

*  This  is  clear  from  the  same  Stnart  archives  od  which  Lord  Macaulay  fbnnds 
the  charge.  See  Macphersoo^s  '  Original  Papers,'  &c.,  and  the  aathorities  collected 
in  *  The  New  Examen.' 

t  Eoclio,  in  1G89,  was  only  known  throngh  Plantos.  He  was  not  popularised 
by  Pope  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 
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conduct  which  was  not  tliought  il ish on o arable  io  a  hero  of 
romance.  Old  he  make  money  of  his  beauty  when,  at  twenty- 
eight,  he  married  a  penniless  girl  for  love,  and  remained  faithful 
to  her  through  life?*  He  no  more  made  money  of  his  genius 
and  glory  at  sisty  than  Pitt  when  he  accepted  the  Cinque  Ports, 
or  than  the  Duke  of  Weilinfiton  when  ho  reci-ivcd  his  parlia- 
mentary grants  and  Stratfieldsaye.  Marlborough  repeatedly 
refused  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  with  60,000i  a  year. 

The  sole  authority,  and  a  precious  one  it  is,  for  the  charge  of 
pocketing  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead, 
*  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  at  Scdgemoor ' 
(a  battle  fought  in  the  dark),  is  thus  cited  in  a  note : — 

'  See  the  "  Dear  Bargain,"  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  clandestinely 
printed  in  1690.  "  I  have  not  patience,"  enys  the  writer,  "  after  this 
wretch  (Marlborongli)  Ut  mention  any  other.  All  lU'o  innocent  com- 
paratively, even  Kirko  himself." ' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  Ii8,; 

The  '  Dear  Bargain '  is  a  scurrilous  party  pamphlet  in  which 
an  equally  startling  accusation  is  brought  against  William,  which 
consequently  Lord  Macaulay  is  estopped  from  denying,  nay, 
which  he  would  be  bound  in  honour  and  consistency  to  adopt. 
William  is  accused  of  sending  his  English  soldiers  to  die  of 
starvation  and  disease  in  Holland,  '  where  you  might  see  them 
sprawling  by  parcels,  and  groaning  under  the  double  gripes  of 
their  bowels  and  their  consciences.'  Mary  is  '  an  ungruteful 
Tullia,  scandalising  Christianity  and  driving  her  beasts  over 
the  face  of  her  dead  father.'  In  short,  this  '  Dear  Bargain '  was 
certainty  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  Lord  Macaulrv^  had  in 
view,  when,  wishing  to  exculpate  William  from  the  charge 
of  leaving  so  long  unnoticed  the  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Glencoe, 
lie  writes : — 

■Wo  can  hardly  suppuso  that  ho  was  ranch  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Jacobite  paiaphlets;  and,  if  ho  did  rend  tbera,  he  would  have  found 
in  them  snch  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancoroue  invective  against 
himself  that  ho  woold  have  boon  very  little  inclined  to  credit  any 
imputation  which  they  might  throw  on  his  aervontB.  He  would 
have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist, 
in  ftnothor  of  having  poisoned  JeSreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  having 
contrived  to  have  Talmaeh  taken  oS  at  Brest,  Ho  would  have  seen 
it  asBCrted  that^  in  Ireland,  he  onco  ordered  fifty  of  hia  wounded 
English  soldiers  to  bo  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen  that  tho 
imalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death  for 
three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  must  trusty  friends  that  over  prince 

•  'Sarah  wai 
Hi>  love,  after  b  ,_^    . , 

Jiis  pattion.'— (.Macaulay.) 
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luul  tbc  hai^inen  to  poBseas,  was  made  a  gmnod  for  f 
him  abominatioiis  as  fuul  as  tboeo  which  are  buried  tuider 
of  the  Dead  S«a.  He  might  luitarall}-  be  slow  to  b«lieM 
impntations  thrown  hy  writcre  whom  he  knew  to  he  I  " 
on  a  Btatcsmau  whose  abilities  lie  valued  highly,  and  to  m' 
he  had,  on  some  great  occasioua,  owed  much.' — (Vol.  ir 

Ought  not  the  histnTian  to  be  eouallj"  slow  in  bel 
fui   imputations  thrown  by  these  habitual  liais  on 
nnd  general  whose  abilities  be  darf^  not  deprcciattr,  and  wIiok 
glory  he    has  vainly  laboured   to   obscure?      All    that    can 
said  is,  that,  if  he  had  refrained  from  drawing  upon  such  •ooi 
many  a  fine  piece  of  rhetorical  composition  would   hare  I 
ruinously  sobered  down  or  lost. 

The    startling    episode  of   the  Christian    carrier,   whldi   '. 
called  forth  tears  from  sensitive  rea<ier»  of  both  sexes,  wonld  b&lj 
bet^n  similarly  impaired  by  a  slight  infusion  of  accuracy. 

'  John  Brown,  a  poor  currier  of  Lsitarkshire,  wa  ^ 

piety,  commonly  called  the  Christian  carrier.     Many  years  later,  niaa 
Sciitland  enjoyed  rest,  pruei>ori^,  and  religions  &eodom,  old  men  who 
romembored  the  evil  days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine  thin^ 
blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find  | 
ott'uncc  in  him,  except  that  ho  alisenled  himself  from  the  pnli|{ 
worship  of  the  EpiecopaliasB.     On  tbc  Ist  of  May  he  woe  cutting  ti  ' 
when  ho  was  seized  by  Claverhonse's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  o 
victod  of  nonconformity,  and  sentenced  to  death.     It  is  said  that,  e 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner.    FortbeW! 
of  tho  poor  man  was  present ;  she  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand;  ft'W 
easy  to  Hco  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  tf>  another ;  and  even  i 
wild  and  hard-hearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelaefanb 
and  Apollyon,  shrank  from  tho  groat  wickedness  of  butchering  het 
husband  before  her  face.     The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above  hija- 
self  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed  lend  and  fervently  as  one 
inspired,  till  Ctanrhouse,   in  a  fury,  »hot  him  dead.     It  was  reported 
by  credible  mtnesses  tliat  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  agony,  "  ViJl, 
sir,  well ;  the  day  of  reckoning  wiU  come ;"  and  that  the  mnrdettf 
replied,  "  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have  done ;  and  as  for  G 
I  will  take  Him  into  mine  own  hand."     Yet  it  was  rumoured  that  oi 
on  his  seared  conscience  and  odamantine  heart  tho  dying  eja« 
of  his  victim  made  an  improeaion  which  was  never  cfSiced.' — (Vol 
p.  388.) 

This  is  a  dramatised  and  highly-coloured  version  of  the  i 
totd  by  Wodrow,  the  most  prejudiced  narrator  of  the  i 
his  co-re)  ig Ion i sis  whom  it  was  possible  to  pick  out.     He 
trndittcil  on  the  main  point  by  two  writers  of  his  own  party  i 
creed,   one    uf  whom,  Walker,  says:    '  darerhouse    or^rcd  i 

ilifn  to  shoot  liim.     The  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upj 
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luB  head,  whicli  scattered  his  brains  iipon  the  ground.'  The  most 
'decisive  document,  however,  is  the  original  report  fnun  Claver- 

louse  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  head  of  the  Scotcli 
Government,  dated  3rd  May,  1685,  two  days  after  the  event : — 
?May  it  plenao  your  Grace, 

On  Friday  last,  omoiig  the  hills  betwixt  Douglae  and  the  Plough- 
lasds,  we  parsHod  two  foUowit  a  great  way  through  the  mosses,  aud  in 
file  end  seized  them.  They  had  no  anna  about  thoni,  and  denied  tliey 
jiad  any.  But  being  asked  if  thoy  would  take  the  abjuration,  the 
eldest  of  the  two,  eolled  John  Brown,  refused  it ;  nor  would  be  swear 
.not  to  rise  in  anus  against  the  King,  but  said  he  knew  no  king.     Upon 

'liich,  and  there  being  found  bullets  and  mateh  in  his  house,  and 
i:faeasouablo  papers,  I  caused  shoot  him  dead,  which  he  sutTcrod  very 
'  vuconoemcdly . ' 

The  other,  the  nephew  of  John  Brown,  offered  to  take  the  oath, 
and  was  promised  his  life  if  he  would  make  an  ingenuous  con- 
fessiuR : — 

'  Upon  which  he  confessed  that  he  was  at  that  attack  of  Newmilla, 
^d  that  bo  had  come  straight  to  this  house  of  hie  uucle's  ou  Sunday 
doming.  In  the  time  be  was  making  this  confession  the  soldiers 
£iund  out  a  house  in  the  bill,  under  ground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen 
of  men,  and  there  wore  swords  and  pistols  in  it ;  and  this  fellow 
declared  that  they  belonged  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lie  had  lurked  in 
Slat  place  ever  since  Dothwell,  where  he  was  in  arms.' 

Lord  Macaulay  could  not  have  been  aware  of  this  despatch  ; 
tet  he  might  have  ascertained  John  Brown's  real  character  either 
m  Wodrow's  appendix,  where  he  figures  in  a  list  of  proclaimed 
rebels  in  arms,  or  from  the  cautionary  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
•  While  we  read  this  dismal  story,  we  must  remember  Brown's 
Utnation  was  that  of  an  avowed  and  determined  reliej,  liable  as 
mch  to  military  execution.' 

The  readiness  of  the  Macaulay  srhnol  to  swear  by  the  words 
at  the  master  was  never  more  loyally  displayed  than  in  their 
BQCouragin?  him  to  abide  by  the  most  heinous  of  bis  charges 
gainst  William  Penn  after  it  had  completely  broken  down, 
rhe  facts  are  now  so  well  known  that  tlie  briefest  recapitulation 
pf  them  will  suffice.  Monmouth  was  met,  on  entering  Taunton,  by 
ft  procession  of  school-girls,  headed  by  their  schoolmistress  : — 

'  The  Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal  permission  to  wring 
noney  out  of  the  parents  of  the  poor  children ;  and  the  i)ern3iEsioa 
ns  granted.  An  order  was  scut  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these  little 
iris  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sii-  Francis  Warre  of  Hcster- 
pmbo,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake 

he  office  of  exacting  the  ransom. Warre  eicuseii  himself  from  taking 

taiy  part  in  a  transaction  so  scandaloos.  The  maids  of  honour  then 
_  requested^ 


'.L.l:j^  I  .:!=.   :..    i^:z   ::r  -Jiuci:   and  Penn  acorpted  the 


T:.**?*  ii  Tr  t  ^  :::*.]■?  i  evii^cc*?  tba:  aaj  Penn,  or  Penney 
v-*^:-.^!  :!.*  •  i-Tr.rr.iMix;  •-  ti?ij  -[:;ri^^  in  the  transaction. 
O  ..v*!i  :-.  3'.t".-5  -.Lfc:  :1?'  ij^:".:  ■  :  :iitf  Maiiis  ot  Honour  was 
'  lir  r.\  :i.^  P  'lal  l.i"*vrr.  wl  ■  lAii  in  "iinJer-ajrent,  one  CnuM 
'.:  Lr.':z-''i":-=-r.'  Rilr^li  ssl^s  zLa:  ;h.e  Maids  sent  down  in 
aj-^n:  wiom  ii?  dues  ouC  name.  All  uie  coatemporarr  wiiten 
'  l::*^  i  I'lln^'  Barne^:.  wLi>  disliked  Peam  are  silent  about  Penn, 
wLirr-  :]ir' J  ri»rtA:.i!y  w.-»uld  q*>c  have  been  if  so  notable  a  person 
La*!  been  enrijeil.  Bui  diere  was  a  George  Penne,  a  regular 
p^rdon-monirer,  the  very  descripti«xi  ot  a  person  whom  we 
shocid  expect  to  be  employed ;  aiod  to  him  tbe  letter  oo  whidi 
the  whole  rpeation  han^s  was  obT^xisIj  addressed  : — 

•  If i.  Ptv^  Z.  •  ^:i:teha:i.  Feb.  ll,  16S5^ 

■rr.jr  U^J^-tT*^  ILili*  .f  lit  n-  'IT  Lfcvi::^  aoqnainted  mat  thai  tli^ 
'i^jM;,  i^-  '..  ^-»,  /  7  V  Ti  ;kz.d  Ur.  W^dtn  in  znakmg  a  competition  wiA 
th-^  iU:iAZi*,i.i  '.t  th*=  3JLki>]>  *.i  Tsunvc  for  the  high  Misdemeanour 
thcT  ha 76  b^a  guilfiv  of.  I  .i.i  st  their  rtrqnast  herebr  let  yon  know 
that  llLf  lLa.;«estT  hai>  been  pl^ae^  to  give  their  Fines  to  the  wui 
M^idA  cf  ii'.ii'.'Tir.  and  therefore*  rco^nimend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  sad 
yon  to  make  the  moet  adTantas^ocs  oi'inposisicn  joa  can  in  their 
Uhalfe. 

*  I  am.  Sir.  toot  hmnhle  aenmnt. 

■ 

•SrvcEaLaam/ 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  first  discovered  in  the  State^Pbiper 
Office  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  (never  having  heard  of 
Georsre  Penne)  cites  it  and  argues  from  it  as  *  Letter  to  William 
Penn.'  Lord  Macaulay  followed  Mackintosh;  but  instead  of 
doing  what  we  feel  convinced  Mackintosh  would  have  done 
when  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances*  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error  ;  and  in  the  uner  absence  of  any  description 
of  proof,  he  b:>ldly  re-asserts,  in  the  last  corrected  edition  of  his 
History,  that  all  presumption  and  probability  require  ^  Mr.  Penne' 
to  be  read  *  Mr.  William  Penn.'  A  deputation  from  the 
highly  respectable  community  of  (Quakers,  who  felt  a  stain  on 
the  honour  ot  their  founder  like  a  wound,  had  a  formal  interview 
with  the  hist«irian«  at  his  ch.iml)ers  in  the  Albany*  in  the  pre- 
sence of  <we  believe)  Liird  Lansiiowne.  the  Dean  of  St  PauFs 
(Dr.  Milman\  and  Mr.  Charles  Austin.  The  particulars  of  the 
conference  have  not  been  made  pubJic.  The  result  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  note  to  the  latest  edition  of  his  History  corrected 
bv  himself.     Hesavs: — 

•  • 

*  If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  I  should,  I  hope, 

have 
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re  the  honesty  to  acknowloilgo  it. 
.  satisfied  tlmt  Sunderland's  letter  n 


But,  after  fiiU  considertttion,  I 
IS  addreSHod  to  WUliam  Pcnn." 


i  contends  that  the  spelling'  of  the  name  proves  nothing'.     It 

ijr  not  prove  muih,  although  William  Penn    and    his   father 

rariably  spelt  the  name  Penn  ;  and  although  it  was  so  spelt 

persons  about  the  Court  (includinij  Sunderland),  as  well  as 

^^  the  TCTj  same  hooks  in  the  State  Paper  and  Privy  Council 

Offices  in  which  the  name  of  George  Penne  (sic)  occurs.     But 

I  fail  to  see  the  ])oiat  of  this  sarcastic  retort ; — 

'I  am  quite  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which  ivo  are  considering 

i  been  of  a  ilifTerent  kind,  if  Mr.  Peiine  had  been  informed  that, 

eoneetjnence  of  hia  eomcBt  interceseion,  the  King  had  been  gra- 

iooslf  pleased  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  the  Tauntou  girls,  and  if  I 

id  attempted  to  deprive  the  Qnakor  of  the  credit  of  that  intercesaion 

I  the  gronnd  that  his  name  waa  not  Ptnne,  the  very  peraouB  who 

iw  complain  so  bitterly  that  I  am  unjust  to  hia  memory  would  have 

implaiDed  quite  ae   bitterly,  and,   I   must   say,   with  much  more 

BSMon.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  510.) 

This  is  strange  logic.     la  the  given  contingency,  the  doubt 

Bold  not  have  arisen.      Whichever  Penn,  or  Penne,  had  been 

formed  that  his  intercession  had   prevailed,  would  have  been 

fessedly  the   man.     William   Penn's  position  at  the  time  is 

tus  described  in  the  '  History  ' ; — 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  been  a  familiar  acquaint- 

The  Quaker  now  became  a  courtier  and  almost  a  favourite. 

a  every  day  smmnoned  from  the  gallery  into  the  closet,  and 

letimes  had  long  audiences  while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the 

itochambers.     It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had  more  real  power  to 

Ip  and  hurt  than  many  nobles  who  filled  high  ofBces.     He  was  soon 

ounded  by  flatterera  and  suppliants.      His  house  at  Kensington 

sometimes  througed,  at  hia  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two  hun- 

ed  Buitors.'— (Tol.  i.  p.  39i.) 

Taunton  is  164  miles  from  London  ;  the  journey  there  and  back 

rould  alone  have  occupieil  a  week.     Pcrd's  prolonged  absence 

such  an  errand  could  hardly  have  remained  unnoticed  by  the 

lug,  the  peers,  or  the  two  hundred  suitors.     It  was  a  job  entirely 

,t  of  his  way ;  yet  Lord  Macaulay,  after  contrasting  the  low 

isition  of  George  Penne  (nothing  is  known  of  \Valden),  asks, 

'ith  an  air  of  conviction  and  triumph :   '  Which  of  them,  then, 

more  likely  to   be  employed  in  the  matter  to  which 

bnderland's   letter   related?     Was  it   George  or    William,    an 

^nt  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  highest  class  ?  '     Every  reader  can 

lest  answer  this  question  for  himself.     '  It  is  clear,'  he  adds, 

that  the  Maids  of  Honour  were  desirous  to  have  an  agent  of  high 

tation  and   character.*     It  is  clear  that  they  failed  in  getting 
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one  ;  and  as  thcv  were  obliged  to  pnt  op  with  Bicot  and  Cnw^ 
it  is  erjually  clear  that  even  the  '  desisrne  to  exnpl<rr  *  Mr.  Pfime 
and  Mr.  Walden  went  no  farther  than  design.  If  William  Pem 
had  been  intended,  he  would  be  no  more  compromised  by  the 
bare  intention  to  appoint  him  than  Sir  Francris  Wane.  Lord 
Maraulay  takes  for  granted  tbrougrhout  that  the  entire  qoestioo 
turns  on  tiie  name  :  he  neither  withdraws  nor  Justifies  His  state- 
ment that  Penn  accepted  the  commission.* 

Lord  Macaula^*s  love  of  dramatic  effect  seemed  to  render 
him  incapable  of  giving  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker,  even  who 
he  quotes  them  with  inverted  commas.  In  the  following  Or 
ampleSy  as  Mr.  Paqret  remarks,  *  the  actual  meaning  maj  nol  be 
much  altered,  but  it  is  not  Glengarry,  Carmarthen*  or  Spimtt  that 
speaks,  but  Lord  Macaulay  ;  and  a  slight  change  of  phuLseologr 
converts  a  dijrnificd  remonstrance  into  a  brutal  insult,  and  a 
pious  exhortation  into  something  very  like  a  vulgar  oath,  and 
that,  too,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  bishop.*! 

*  OlilGIXAL. 

'  When  it  was  objected  tliat  Lc 
[i.e.  Glengarry]  would  not  be  able 
to  make  it  good,  since  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  near  equal  to 
Locheirs  in  numbers,  he  an- 
swered that  the  courage  of  his 
men  would  make  up  that  defect.* 
— *  Mem.  of  Lrxrheil/  254. 

'The  Li  iris  replied,  "Xay,  we 
all  well  remember  you  imrticularly 
mentioned  the  flower-pots." — 
•  Spratt's  Narrative/  70. 

'  LOIID      PliEiJlDEM. — *•  Young, 

thou  art  the  .strangest  creature 
that  ever  I  did  hear  of.  Dost 
thou  think  we  could  imagine  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hochester  would 
combine,"  iVc. — Ihid,,  71. 

*I  left  him  praying  God  to 
give  him  grace  to  repent;  and 
only  adding  that  else  he  was 
more  in  danger  of  his  own  damna- 
tion than  I  of  his  accusation  in 
Parliament.* — Ibid.,  second  part, 
p.  3. 


'  LoBD  Macaulat. 
'When  he  was  reminded  that 
Locbeil^B  followers  were  in  mmh 
her  nearly  double  of  the  Gkifc* 
garry  men — ^'•Xo  matter/'  ke  cMj 
^  one  McDonald  is  worth  two  Ci- 
meron&''  ' — Macaulay,  iiL  73, 


*  77.^^1  tJiC  icJide  heard  hnlx 
f'i'fhj  "How  dare  yon  say  so? 
We  all  remember  it" ' — itiJ.,  iiL 
SCO. 

'  *•  7-Ttni  .'  "  crLxl  Ccti'inariheitf 
''wouldst  thou  have  us  believe 
that  the  bishop  combined,*' '  &c. — 
IliiL,  iii.  o61. 


'"God  give  you  repentance,** 
ansicerol  tJiC  hU1a'}> :  '"for,  depend 
uj»ou  it,  you  arc  in  much  more 
danger  of  being  damned,  than  I 
of  being  impeached/' ' — Ibid^  iii. 
oGI. 


♦  The 
against  Peon 


groundlefiftoess    or  exaggeration  of    Lord   Macaalav's    other  charges 
jon  are  fully  cxposeil  in  •  The  Nof*  Examen/  ai:d  in  •  William  Penn : 
an  Historical  Biography/  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
t  •  The  New  Examen/  p.  226. 

Similar 
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Similar  instances  might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  estent ;  but 
e  way  in  which  the  historian  has  dressed  up  the  maiden  speech 
f  Lord  Ashley  (the  grandson  of  Achitophel)  in  support  of  the 
ttll  allowing  persons  accused  of  high  treason  to  be  defended  by 
lunsei,  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted  : — 

'In  tho  coiu'ee  of  hie  speech  he  faltered,  staromeTod,  and  Bcemed 
lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.  The  House,  then,  as  now, 
lulgent  to  uovicGS,  and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that  on  a  first 
tho  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of  moilesty  and  Bon- 
ity  is  quite  as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and 
of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  "  How  can  I,  Sir," 
the  young  orator,  recovering  himself,  "produce  a  stronger  argu- 
1  in  &vour  of  this  Bill  than  my  own  failure  ?  My  fortune,  my 
kuacter,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am  speaking  to  an  nudienco 
^ose  kindness  might  well  inspire  mo  with  courage.  And  yet,  from 
lore  nervDuenoss,  from  mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing  lat^e 
isemblies,  I  have  lost  my  recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with 
ly  orgmnent.  How  helpless,  then,  must  bo  a  poor  man  who,  never 
Aving  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  without  a 
koment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocates 
I  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are  paralysed  by  the  thought 
kat,  if  he  fiiila  to  convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  iniamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to 
iml"— (Vol.iv.  p.  203.) 

Compare  this  version,  for  which  no  authority  is  given,  with 
he  best  authenticated  account  in  Cobbett's  'Parliamentary 
listory ' : — 

Tho  House,  after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confu- 
jion,  called  loudly  upon  him  to  go  on,  when  ho  proceeded  to  this 
Beet :  "  If,  8ir  (addressing  himself  to  tho  Speaker),  I,  who  rise  only 
)  give  my  opinion  on  the  Bill  now  depending,  am  so  confounded  that 
am  unable  to  express  tho  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  must 
iie  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without  any  assistance,  is  pleading 
r  his  life,  and  under  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?  " ' 

Whether  Ashley  really  lost  his  presence  of  mind  or  only  pre- 
^ded  to  lose  it,  the  speech  he  made  on  recovering  himself 

lUst  have  been  efTective  in  exact  proportion  to  its  simplicity.     It 

spoilt  by  amplification. 

The  critics  of  the  Macaulay  school  especially  reiy  upon  '  that 

jwer  of  divination  which  he  derived  from  his  astonishing' 
nemory  for  details,  and  intuitive  perception  of  their  bearing  on 
[enenil  views.'  They  would  fain  endow  him  with  the  logical 
nstinct  of  a  Cuvjcr  or  an  Owen,  who  from  a  single  joint  or  bone 
if  an  antediluvian  monster,  can  arrive  unerringly  at  the  siz', 
Itructure  and  habits  of  the  reptile.     But  this  is  an  inborn  an  1 

original 
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ori:rir.aI  fan:':: v.  i^Litii  cann  :  ije  acquired  or  even  mncli  im* 
proveii  by  n-aiiiu:::  and  the  cietaiis  with  which  Lord  Macaulaj^s 
mstonishirKT  mcinorv  was  crowded  were  almost  exclnsiwlr  dnwn 
from  books  or  manuscripts.  He  was  not  a  patient  observer  or  pro- 
found thinker  ;  he  could  not  tolerate  suspense :  and  the  proof 
that  he  had  not  the  intuitive  percepuon  claimed  for  him,  is  that 
in  matters  of  controversy  in  which  he  has  shown  the  greatest  coo- 
fidence,  whenever  new  materials  have  subsequently  tamed  up— 
these  new  materials  have  almost  always  proved  fatal  to  his  argn- 
menL  CI  aver  house's  report  of  the  execution  of  the  Christiaa 
carrier  is  one  instance.  Two  others  have  been  brought  out  pro* 
minently  since  his  lamented  death  by  the  publication  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis:  the  first  bearing  on  his  Biography  of  Johnson;  the 
sfrcond  on  his  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Junius,  which  a  laige 
section  of  the  Whig  party  at  once  incorporated  into  their  crreed. 
The  following  splendid  passage — splendide  metidax  as  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  called  it — is  taken  from  the  Biography  of  Johnson, 
and  as  we  purpose  to  disprove  every  individual  sentence  of  it  as 
well  as  the  general  tenor,  we  quote  it  entire : 

'  Johnson  was  now  iu  his  Bcvcnty-seoond  year.  The  infirmities  d 
age  were  criming  fast  np4jn  him.  .  .  .  The  kind  and  generous  Thrale  was 
no  more ;  and  it  would  liavc  been  well  if  his  wife  had  been  laid  beside 
him.  But  f«bc  survived  to  he  the  laughingHstock  of  those  who  hsd 
envied  her,  and  to  draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved 
hcT  beyond  anything  in  the  world,  tears  far  more  bitter  than  he 
W(juld  have  shod  over  her  grave.    .    .    . 

'  She  BiM>n  fell  in  love  with  a  music-master  from  Brescia,  in 
whom  noboily  but  herself  could  discover  anything  to  admire. 
Her  pride,  and  perhaps  some  l>ctt<;r  fc*elings,  struggled  hard 
against  this  degrading  passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her 
nerves,  soured  her  tem[)er,  and  at  length  endangered  her  healtL 
Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one  which  Johnson  could  not 
approve,  she  liocamo  desirous  to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
manner  towards  him  clianged.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes 
petulant.  She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left  Streatham :  sho 
never  ])rcsBed  him  to  return  ;  and,  if  ho  came  unbidden,  she  received 
him  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
wolcomo  guest.  He  took  the  very  intelhgible  hints  which  she  gave. 
He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  tho 
library  which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender 
prayer  he  commended  tho  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protec- 
tion, and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice  and  convulsed  his 
powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  beloved  homo  for  the  gloomy  and 
desolato  house  behind  Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which 
still  remained  to  him  were  to  run  out. 

'Here,  in  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which, 

however. 
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he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
■ipured  Ilia  intelleotuel  faculties.  Dut  other  maladioti  came  thick 
m  him.  Hie  aethma  tormented  him  day  aud  night.  Dropsical 
tptoms  made  their  appearance.  While  sinking  nnder  a  complica- 
t  of  diseases,  he  heard  that  tho  woman  whoso  friendship  had  been 
chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  had  married  an  Italian 
ller ;  that  all  London  was  crying  shamo  upon  hor ;  and  that  the 
lewspapcFs  and  magazines  were  fillod  with  allaeions  tn  the  Ephcsian 
natron  and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlot.  He  vehemently  Baid  tliat  he 
nnild  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never  uttered  her  name.  Every 
■emorial  of  her  which  met  his  eye  he  flnng  into  the  firo.  She  meon- 
diile  fled  from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  country- 
rmnen  to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown,  hastened  across  Momit 
JnuB,  and  learned,  while  passing  a  morry  Christmas  of  concorts  aud 
mouHde  parties  at  Milan,  that  tho  great  man  with  whose  name  hors 
inseparably  asaociated,  had  ceased  to  exist.' — (Vol,  vii.  p.  351.) 

Thrale  died  on  the  4tli  April,  1781  ;   Johnson   op  the  13th 
December,  1764.     The  time  included  in  Lord  MacauUy's  sum- 
nearly  three  years  and  three-quarters,  during  the  whole 
tf  wMch  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Johnson's  life  was  made 
UBcrablc  by  the  widow  of  his  lost  friend.     He  was  one  of  the 
he  took  a  ludicrous  pride  In   the  discharge   of  his 
ity  ;  he  was  constantly  fussifying  about  the  brewery  with  an  ink- 
nn  in  bis  button-hole  ;  and  was  always  to  be  found  either  at  the 
in  the  Borough,  or  at  Streatliam,  till  the  concern  and  pre- 
were  sold,  much  to  bis  regret,  in  June,  1781.  He  was  subse- 
[aently  as  much  at  Streatbam  as  ever  till  she  quitted  it;  and  it 
clear,  from  the  letters,  that  be  made  bimself  as  much  at  home 
id  thonght    bimself  as    welcome    as    before.     On    March  20, 
782,    he    writes    to    Mrs.    Gaatrell    and    Mrs.   Aston :  '  When 
)r.    Falconer    saw    me,    I    was    at    home     only    by   accjdent, 
1  lived  much  with   Mrs,  Thrale,  and  had  all  the  care  from 
tbat  she    could    take    or    could    be  taken.'     On    the    24tb 
l,l)pist,  17^2,  to  Boswell :   'I  have  no  call;  but  if  3-ou  desire 
meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  1  can  come  thither;  if  you 
J  rather  come  to  London,  1  can  stay  at  Streatham  :  take  your 
__-i»ice.'     Two  days  before  she  had  made  up  ber  mind   to  let 
Streatbam,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  it  up.    On  August  22nd, 
:782,  she  writes  :— 
'  Mr.  Johnson  thought  well  of  the  project,  and  wished  mo  to  put  it 
early  execution ;  seemed  less  concerned  in  parting  with  me  than  I 
shed  him.  .  .  .  8ce  the  importance  of  a  person  to  himEelf.  I  fancied 
r.  Johnson  could  not  have  existed  without  me  forsooth,  as  wo  have 
ir  lived  together  for  above  eighteen  years.     1  have  so  fondled  him 
fliokness  and  in  health.     Not  a  bit  of  it.     He  foels  nothing  in 
■rting  with  me,  nothing  in  tho  loast ;  but  thinks  it  a  pmdont  scheme, 

and 
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and  goes  to  his  books  as  nsnal.    This  is  pliilosophj  and  trath;  ba 
always  said  he  hated  ^/eelerS 

We  can  easilv  undentand  that  he  felt  more  than  he  chose 
to  express  at  such  a  disturbance  of  his  habits,  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  as  was  involved  in  the  separation  from  Streatham; 
but  this,  be  nell  knew,  she  could  not  help,  and  she  acted 
bv  bis  advice  throughout.  Lord  Macau  lav  was  not  bound 
to  know  what  is  now  known  from  her  journals ;  but  it  required 
no  power  of  divination  or  astonishing  memory  to  collect  fiom 
the  printed  letters  before  him  the  precise  state  of  the  relationi 
between  the  parties.  Nay,  if  he  had  only  read  attentively  the 
notes  to  that  ver}'  edition  of  Bos  well  *  which  he  aissailed  with 
undue  and  unbecoming  acrimony,  he  would  have  been  spared 
the  finisliing  touch  about  ^  leaving  for  ever  that  beloved  home  for 
the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind  Fleet  Street ;'  which,  when 
the  varnish  is  washed  off,  is  an  apt  example  of  the  maxim  that  there 
is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  (or  the  pathetic)to  the  ridiculous. 
In  one  note  Sir.  Croker  justly  remarks,  that  *  Johnson  offered 
up  a  regrretful  prayer  on  leaving  a  place  where  he  had  enjoyed 
so  many  comforts,  not  because  Mrs.  Thrale  made  him  less  wel- 
come there,  but  because  she,  and  he  with  her,  were  leaving  it;' 
in  another,  that  he  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  of  the  church  at  Streatham  in  Latin,  which  is  translated 
thus : 

«  Oct.  Gth,  8imday,  1782. 
'  I  dined  at  Streatham  on  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  with  apinach,  the 
staffing  of  flour  and  raisins,  round  of  boe^  and  turkey  poolt;  and 
after  the  meat  fiervicc,  figs,  grapes,  not  yet  ripo  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  season,  with  peaches,  also  hard.  1  took  my  place  at  table  in  no 
joyful  mood,  and  partook  of  the  food  moderately,  lest  I  should  finish 
by  intcmjxirancc.  If  I  rightly  remember,  the  banquet  at  the  funeral 
of  Hadon  came  into  my  mind.     TVlien  shall  I  revisit  Streatham  ? ' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exclamation — '  Wlien  shall  I 
revisit  Streatham  ?  '  loses  much  of  its  pathos  when  connected  with 
these  culinary  details,  with  the  unripe  grapes,  the  hard  peaches, 
and  the  philosophic  or  moral  dread  of  finishing  by  intern p>erance. 
The   next  morning,   Oct.  7th,  he  took  his  place  in  the  coach 

• 

*  *  Bofiwell's  Life  of  Johnson  :  includiofr  their  Toar  to  the  Hebrides.*  By  the 
Bight  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D..  F.R.S.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  much  additional  matter.  In  one  volume,  1860,  p.  710.  In  his  article 
on  Madame  IVArblay,  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  editor  as  '  a  bad  writer  of  oor 
own  time,  whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him  with  the  materials 
for  a  worthless  edition  of  **  I^well's  Life  of  Johnson,**  some  sheets  of  which  our 
readers  have  doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of  better  books.'  If  this  had  been  true, 
BO  amount  of  revision  would  have  made  the  revised  edition  what  it  is, — one  of  the 
most  Tslnable  and  entertaining  books  in  the  language. 

with 
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with  the  family,  and  was  safely  deposited  in  their  comfortable 
house  at  Brighton,  where  he  resided  till  their  return  to  town 
the  !2Dth  of  November;  making  himself,  during  the  entire 
six  weeks,  as  disagreeable  as  he  well  could.  Aladame  D'Arblay, 
ivho  joined  the  party  os  Mrs.  Thrale's  guest  on  the  2<jth  Oct. 
says  :  '  He  has  been  in  a  terrible  humour  of  late,  and  has  really 
frightened  all  the  people  till  they  almost  ran  from  him.  To  me 
only  I  think  he  is  now  kind  ;  for  Mrs.  Thralc  fares  worse  than 
anybody.'  Roswell  found  him  domesticated  at  her  house  in  Argyll 
Street  on  March  21st,  1783,  and  though  prepared  to  discover 
symptoms  of  estrangement,  bears  reluctant  testimony  to  her  kind- 
ness and  attentive ness.  That  the  struggle  with  her  passion  for 
Piozzi  about  this  time  irritated  her  ncrveB  and  endangered  her 
bealth,  is  true.  It  did  not  sour  her  temper;  and  if  she,  naturally 
enough,  shunned  a  direct  explanation  with  Johnson,  she  habitually 
sacriiiced  her  own  feelings  to  spare  his. 

When  Lord  Macaulay,  after  landing  him  at  'his  gloomy  and 
desolate  bouse  behind  Fleet  Street,'  goes  on  to  say  that  'here,  in 
June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,'  the  reader  understands, 
And  is  intended  to  understand,  that  the  tie  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
severed  by  her  act,  was  at  an  end :  that  he  was  virtually  thrown 
off  and  abandoned  by  her.  She  was  at  Rath,  but  immediately 
offered  to  come  to  him;  and  on  June  23rd  he  writes, — 'Your 
offer,  dear  madam,  is  charmingly  kind,  but  1  will  lay  it  up 
for  future  use,  and  then  let  it  not  be  considered  as  obsolete; 
a  time  of  dereliction  may  come  when  I  may  have  hardly  any 
other  friend.  Write  to  me  very  often,'  J>uring  the  whole 
of  his  illness  he  sent  her  a  regular  diary  of  his  bodily  ail- 
ments and  diet;  and  on  the  21st  April,  1784,  he  writes: 
'The  Hooles,  Miss  Burney,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Wesley's  sister, 
feasted  yesterday  with  me  very  cheerfully  on  your  noble  salmon. 
Mr,  Allen  could  not  come,  and  1  sent  him  a  piece,  and  a  great 
tail  is  still  left.'  This  brings  us  tolerably  near  the  marriage 
with  Piozzi,  which  took  place  early  in  July,  1784;  and  the 
tone  Johnson  assumed  on  that  occasion  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
their  confidential  intimacy  had  not  been  previously  broken  off. 
'  Never,'  she  says  in  her  reply,  '  did  1  oppose  your  will,  or  control 
your  wish,  nor  can  your  unmitigated  severity  itself  lessen  my 
regard,' 

To  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  position,  the  lesicographer, 
who  was  seventy -four,  and  was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  marry  her 
himself,  objected  that  I'iozzi  was  an  old  and  ugly  dog.  Lord 
Macaulay  calls  him  by  turns  an  Italian  fiddler  and  a  music-inasler 
from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could  discover  any- 
thing I"  admire.     These  terms  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
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applied  to  Mario  or  Lablache.  He  was  half  a  year  younger 
than  his  wife,  and  Madame  D*Arblay  describes  him  as  ^a  hand- 
some man,  in  middle  life,  with  pleasing,  gentle,  unafiected 
manners,  and  with  very  eminent  skill  in  his  profession/  *  Surely,' 
she  adds,  'the  finest  sensibilities  must  vibrate  through  his 
fmme,  since  they  breathe  so  sweetly  througli  his  song.'  He  gave  his 
wile  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice,  and  she  never  did  repent 
of  it ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  marriage 
seriously  affected  Johnson's  peace  of  mind.  He  fully  acted  up  to 
the  principle  which  he  laid  down  when  Boswell  askc^d  him  whether 
he  would  eat  his  dinner  on  the  day  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
was  lianp^ed.  '  \'es,  sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating  it  with 
me ;  why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow. 
Friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side,  yet,  if  he  should 
l>e  hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  the 
less.  Sir,  that  sym|>athetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in 
depressing  the  mind.'  In  the  course  of  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding his  doadi  he  paid  two  long  visits  to  Dr.  Adams  at  Oxford, 
one  to  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashlx)urne,  and  two  to  friends  at  Lichfield. 
About  the  same  time,  he  told  Boswell :  *  Sir,  I  look  upon  every 
day  to  \yc  lost  when  1  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Lysons  from  Milan,  December  7th, 
1784,  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes:  ^  Mv  next  letter  shall  talk  of  the 
libraries  and  botanical  gardens,  and  twenty  other  clever  things 
here.  I  wish  you  a  comfortable  Christmas,  and  a  happy  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1785.  Do  not  neglect  Dr.  Johnson ;  you  will 
never  see  any  other  mortal  so  wise  or  so  good.  I  keep  his 
picture  in  my  chamber,  and  his  works  on  my  chimney.'  The 
accumulated  items  of  the  accusation  against  her  are  thus  reca* 
pitulated  and  repelled  by  her  editor  and  advocate : 

*  No  rea<lcr  will  fail  to  mlniirc  the  rliotorieal  skill  with  which 
tlio  (jxindsioii  from  Strcatliara  with  its  library  formed  by  himself,  the 
chapter  in  the  Greek  tcstiment,  the  ghwmy  and  desolate  home,  the 
music-master  in  whom  nobody  but  hcrstJf  could  soo  anything  to 
mlmire,  the  fow  and  evil  days,  tlio  emotions  that  convulsed  the  frame, 
tlio  i)ainf  ul  and  melancholy  death,  and  the  merry  Christmas  of  concerts 
and  lemonade  parties,  have  l>ccn  grouped  togcthcT  with  the  view  of 
giving  i)icturesqnencss,  impressive  unity,  and  danmatory  vigour  to  the 
Kkotch.  .  .  . 

*  Johnson  was  nev(ir  driven  or  cxpc-llcd  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  houses  or 
family ;  if  very  intolligiblo  hints  were  given,  they  certainly  were  not 
taken ;  tlio  library  was  not  formed  by  him ;  tho  Testament  may  or 
may  not  have  Ixion  Oreek :  his  i>owerful  frame  shook  with  no  con- 
vulsions but  what  may  havo  been  occasioned  by  tho  nnripo  grajjcs  and 
hard  peaches  ;  he  did  not  leave  Strcatliam  for  his  gloomy  and  desolate 
house  behind  Fleet  Street ;  the  few  and  evil  days  (two  years,  nine 
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'eekfi)  did  not  ms  out  in  tbnt  house ;  tho  mueic-mitHtor  was  genarolly 
•dmired  and  esteemed;  ttnd  the  merry  Cbristmos  of  concerts  and 
lemonnde-parties  is  Gimplj  another  sample  of  tho  lirilliant  historian's 
habit  of  taming  tho  abstract  into  the  cnncrote  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
dogiade  or  elerato  at  will.  An  Italian  concert  is  not  a  merry  meeting ; 
Aiul  a  lemonade-party,  I  presume,  is  n,  party  where  (inatesd  of  eati- 
tticres  as  at  Paris)  tho  rofcesliment  handed  abont  is  lemonade :  not  an 
enlivening  drink  at  Christmas.  In  a  word,  all  these  graphic  details 
are  mere  creations  of  the  brain,  and  the  general  impression  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  them  is  falsG,  snbstantiaUy  false ;  for  Mis,  Piozzi 
never  behave^l  otherwiso  than  Idndly  and  conaiJerately  to  Johnson  at 
any  time.' 

Wrong,  inexcusably  wrong,  as  Lord  Macaulay  palpably  was, 

r  contemporary  undertook  to  prove  him  right  j  and  ^e  manner 
which  this  was  set  about  may  be  inferred    from  a  passage 

Mr.  Havward's  Preface  to  the  second  (.-dition  of  the  '  Auto- 
biography,'* '  No  one  likes  to  have  foolish  or  erroneous  notions 
imputed  to  him,  and  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  mis- 
apprehensions into  which  an  able  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Review"  (No,  231)  has  been  hurried  by  his  eagerness  to  vindicate 
Lord  Macaulay.' 

On  turning  to  these  so-called  misapprehensions  we  found 
them  to  consist  principally  of  garbled  quotations  and  mis-state- 
ments. Johnson  begins  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  June  li),  1783, 
in  a  tone  of  q«erulousness  not  unusual  to  him  at  any  time,  with 
a  doubt  whether  she  will  not  pass  It  over  with  the  'careless  glance 
of  frigid  indifference.'  In  the  conclusion  be  says,  '  You  see  I  yet 
turn  to  you  with  my  complaints  as  a  settled  and  unalienable 
friend  ;'  ami  adds  by  way  of  postscript,  'I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  this  querulous  letter,  but  now  it  is  wTitten  let  it  go.'  The 
firet  paragraph  is  quoted  lo  prove  their  estrangement  at  the 
time ;  the  conclusion  and  the  postscript  are  suppressed.  An 
important  passage  in  Boswell  describing  his  visit  to  Johnson  at 
Mrs.  Tbrale's  house,  March  21,  1783,  is  manipulated  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  same  purpose.  An  alleged  quotation  from 
Mr.  Hayward's  Introduction  is  declared  by  him  (p.  257)  to  be 
'an  oita  podrida  of  sentences  torn  from  the  contest  in  three 
different  and  unconnected  passages.'  The  fact  that  Johnson  left 
Streatham  for  Brlgliton  with  Mi's,  Tbrale  h  undeniable,  and  its 
ruinous  effect  on  the  pathos  of  the  parting  scene  could  not  be  got 
over,  but  it  might  be  weakened.  So  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
known  facts,  it  is  said  that,  when  Johnson  was  at  Brighton  with 

"  'I«Rcra>iid  LiWroty  nemains  of  Mrs.  Pioici  (Thrale)."  Edilecl,  witU  Notes 
and  IntTDdiiclorj'  Acconnt  of  Ler  Life  nnU  Wrilioga,  by  A.  Hay^arJ,  Ebi)., 
Q.C.    lu  2  voU.    2nd  eilil.     ISGI. 
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the  Thrales  and  Bumeys,  *Iie  seems  to  have  lived  a  kind  of 
boarding-house  life'  with  them,  and  ^was:  not  asked  oat  into 
company  with  his  fellow-lodgers.'  Could  the  reviewer  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  house  in  which  they  lived  belonged  to  the 
Thrale  family,  and  that  both  Johnson  and  Miss  Bumey  were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Thrale  ?  * 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  our  contemporary  would  not  have 
sanctioned  this  method  of  proceeding  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
author,  dead  or  living;  and  we  only  recall  attention  to  these 
misapprehensions  as  illustrating  the  means  which  the  Macaulay 
school  conceive  justified  by  the  end. 

Another  of  Lord  Macaulay's  most  characteristic  passages  is 
his  description  of  Johnson*s  friend  and  inmate,  Levet ;  *  an  old 
quack  doctor,  who  bled  and  dosed  coalheavers  and  hackney- 
coachmen,  and  received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon, 
glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper.'  The  only  sem- 
blance of  authority  for  these  degrading  details  is  Hawkins,  who 
says  that  Lcvct  s  patients  were  chiefly  of  the  lowest  class  of  trades- 
men ;'  and  that,  although  he  was  content  to  be  paid  in  the  way 
most  convenient,  he  demanded  nothing  from  the  poor : 

'  No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride, 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied.' 

On  no  question  have  Lord  Macaulay's  name  and  authority 
weighed  more  heavily  and  (we  think)  more  injuriously  than  on 
the  Junius  question.  It  was  one  in  which,  for  want  of  evidence, 
certainty  was  unattainable ;  one  consequently  in  which  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  lose  patience  and  go  astray.  ^  You  may  remember,'  writes 
the  author  of  Waverley  in  1822,  '  the  neatly- wrought  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  so  artificially  brought  forward  to  prove  Sir 
Philip  Francis'  title  to  the  "  Letters  of  Junius  "  seemed  at  first 
irrefragable  ;  yet  the  influence  of  the  reasoning  has  passed  away, 
and  Junius,  in  the  general  opinion,  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever.' 
The  general  opinion  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  article  on  Warren  Hastings  in  1841,  in  which 
the  brilliant  writer  unequivocally  declares  that,  if  his  argument, 
mainly  based  on  the  very  same  neatly  wrought  chain  of  which 
Scott  speaks,  '  does  not  settle  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
reasoning  on  circumstantial  evidence,'  and  that  ^  the  evidence  is 
such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.'  Clearly  and  succinctly  presented  in  its  most 
favourable  shape  by  Earl  Stanhope,  and  vehemently  urged  by 

♦  See  •  Autobiography/  vol.  i.  p.  23S,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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Lord  Campbell,  this  argument  beat  down  all  opi«>silion,  ii  it 
did  not  command  pnlighlcned  assent,  until  the  appearance  of 
thn  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,'*  which  was  confidently 
announced  by  the  chief  author  (an  uncompromising  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  school)  as  a  conclusive  conlirma- 
■  tion  of  the  creed.  It  was  so  accepted  by  a  succession  ol' 
critics,  till  a  writer  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine '  suddenly  flun|r  down 
the  gauntlet,  declaring  Francis  to  be  little  better  than  an  im- 
postor and  those  who  persevered  in  believing  in  him  little  better 
1  dupes.  The  mask  was  speedily  cast  aside,  and  the  article 
bas  been  expanded  into  a  pamphlet,  which  comprises  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  can  be  urged  against  what  (to  avoid  periphrase) 
are  content  to  call  the  Franciscan  theory,  t  With  the  aid 
of  the  ample  materials  now  placed  at  our  disposal,  we  propose 
o  sum  up  the  evidence  and  pleadings  in  the  case. 

Till  forty  years  after  the  last  of  the  Junius  letters,  the  name 
of  Francis  was  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with  them.  This 
is  a  recognised  and  most  important  fact,  for  contemporaries  must 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  bearing  on 
identity,  of  which  a  succeeding  generation  are  ignorant;  and 
most  of  the  supposed  signs  and  alleged  coincidences,  on  which 
so  much  reliance  has  recently  been  placed,  could  not  possibly 
Lave  existed  without  exciting  suspicion  at  the  time.  We  feel 
convinced  that,  should  the  true  Junius  ever  be  discovered  or 
made  known,  he  will  be  found  amongst  the  persons  suspected  by 
his  contemporaries. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  claim,  after  having  been  started 
and  gained  ground,  should  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  till 
another  genemtion  hail  passed  away, — the  generatiiin  who  had 
personally  known  Francis,  although  not  of  an  age  to  remember 
the  first  publication  of  the  letters  and  the  speculations  c 
them.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Sir  Fortunatus  Dw 
lays  down  broadly  as  matter  of  fact,  that  'no  one  who  knew, 


*  M,emiiirB  of  Sir  Philip  Fnincie,  K.C.B.,  witli  Corresponili'iice  and  JoumslE.' 
Commeneed  hy  the  late  Joseph  FnrkeB,  Usq.,  completed  and  edited  by  Herman 
Mrriviile,  M.A.  lo  U  vols.  London,  IBf^T.  This  book  isaialanble  nddiliaii  to 
^lilicsl  litemliire,  and  miLch  of  it,  pnrticularly  the  Indiiui  poitioo,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  But  the  scale  on  which  it  vu  planned  ii  preposterous:  and  the 
obrionl  iucipocit;  of  the  nuthon  to  diHociate  Fruicis  from  Junins  checlu  interest 
Bud  juElifiea  JiftruEl.  Tbcir  poiuu  of  similarity  reiembte  those  which  Ftuellcn 
^Kcoveted  between  Monmoalh  and  Maceclaii,  A  huodred  of  thciii  would  no  more 
eonslitQte  a  proof,  than  a  bushel  of  chaff  would  maka  an  ounce  of  bread. 

t  "More  about  Junius.  The  Franciscan  Theory  Unsound."  Reprinted  from 
■  Fnuer'i  Magtuiuc,'  with  Additions,  liy  A.  Ilayward,  Esq.,  Q.(.'.  London,  ISGS. 
On«  of  tb«  best  dissvnations  ou  Junius  will  be  found  in  the  'L'AoglcierreauDU- 
)ittititm«  Sii-cle'  of  M.  Cbarlps  de  Rcmusat,  who  wavers  twiwceii  Franris,  Earl 
Temple,  and  Lord  George  SBckvillc. 
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Lean!,  or  read  Francis.  tLou^lit  him  capable  of  producing 
Junius/  Anion  J  tLose  iiiiu,  ti>  our  own  knowledge,  came  witliin 
Sir  Fortunatu»'  description*  were  the  second  Lord  Holland,  the 
late  Lord  Granville*  Lr^rd  Colbome,  Sir  Samuel  Romillv,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  late  ELarl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Broogliton.  Tiemej 
said.  *  I  know  no  better  reason  for  belie vins:  the  fellow  to  be 
Junius  than  that  he  was  alwavs  confoondedly  proud  of  some* 
thin^,  and  no  one  could  ever  guess  what  it  could  be.' 

In  the  Woodfall  edition  of  1812  there  appeared  for  the  first 
time  a  letter  ^bitiusrht  home  to  Junius  bv  the  privrnte  letters), 
dated  March  iford,  1772.  and  signed  Vttcram  in  which  it  is 
announced  that  the  worthy  Lord  Barrington,  *  not  content  with 
having  driven  Mr.  D'Oyley  out  of  the  War  Office,  has  at  last 
contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Francis ;'  followed  by  a  call  upon  these 
gentlemen  '  to  declare  their  reasons  for  quitting  the  office,'  and 
the  remark  that  *men  of  their  unblemished  character  do  not 
resign  lucrative  employments  without  some  sufficient  reasons.* 
Whatever  the  circumstances  under  which  Francis  left  the  W*ar- 
office,  he  clearly  did  not  wish  public  attention  to  be  directed  to 
them,  nor  to  have  it  thought  that  he  had  been  expelled.  Veteran 
was  obviously  ignorant  that  the  formal  resignation  in  March  was 
the  result  of  an  arrangement  in  Januar}'.  Ilie  suspicions  of  Lord 
Barrington  and  others  who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  and  were 
ca^er  ti>  identify  Junius,  were  not  awakened  by  the  letter.  But  it 
gave  a  clue  to  one  who  read  it  disconnected  from  the  period  ;  and 
in  1813  appcareil  *  A  Discovery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius,'  which  was  followed  by  the  ^Junius  Identified*  of  the 
same  writer,  Mr.  Tav]c»r,  in  l>i4.  The  second  of  these  publi- 
caticius,  which  asserts  the  !»ole  authorship  of  Sir  Philip,  is  in  flat 
coiitrarliction  to  the  first,  which  asserts  the  joint  authorship  of  Sir 
Philip  with  his  father,  Dr.  Francis;  nor  was  it  well  possible  for 
Mr.  Taylor  to  get  dear  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself  by  the  chanjre ;  for  (is  Mr.  Hay  ward  points  out)  *thc 
jjroofs  and  pnrsurnptions  d(»duced  from  the  similarity  of  the 
father's  style  and  peculiarities  of  expressions,  were  unluckily 
stronger  and  more  nuincioiis  than  the  corresponding  proofs  and 
presumptions  relating  to  the  son.'*  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  in  the  cases  of  all  the  candidates  (from  thirty  to  fortv  in 
num))er),  peculiarities  of  spelling  or  expression  are  almost 
invariably  forthcoming,  like  bread  at  a  French  ordinary,  a  dis- 
cretion; and  that  in  several  instances  the  comparison  of  hand- 


_  *  '  There  is  scarcely  one  peculiar  cxprcsfion  in  the  vliolc  of  his  ^  Dr.  Fnmcis* . 
■vosthcnci  and  Horace  of  which  an  example  caunot  be  found  in  tlic  last  edition 
'■•  woiks  of  Junias.'— *  A  DiscoTery/  &c. 
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wi'iting  is  boldly  challenged  by  Tacsiiniles,  or  the  similarity  made 
out  by  the  juxtaposition  of  selected  letters  and  words.  The  fact 
is,  handwriting  a,  hundred  years  ago  was  Ijoldcr,  clearer,  and  less 
varied  than  it  i»  now.  The  handwriting  of  a  period  is  not 
unfrcqaentlv  as  distinctive  as  its  costume.  If  the  question  were 
to  be  decided  by  handwriting,  we  must  at  once  accept  Mr. 
W.  J.  Smith's  theory,  that  Lord  Temple  was  Junius,  with  Lady 
Temple  for  an  amanuensis.  In  the  Private  Letter,  No,  I},  there 
are  tlirce  lines  exactly  resembling  the  handwriting  of  Boyd, 

According  to  Lord  Klacaulay,  'The  liandwriting  uf  Junius  is 
the  very  peculiar  handivriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised.'  It 
does  not  strike  us  to  be  very  peculiar  j  it  is  a  good  bold  com~ 
monplace  hand,  and  Mr,  Hayward  states  that  he  has  shown 
specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  Junius  and  Francis  to  at  least 
thirty  persons,  including  eminent  lawyers  and  men  of  letters, 
who  were  all  but  unanimous  that  there  is  no  similarity.  The 
tkcsimiles  appended  to  the  Memoirs,  show  none ;  and  there  arc 
circumstances  proving  that  the  disguise  must  have  been  more 
than  slight  at  all  events.  Francis  acted  as  occasional  amanuensis 
to  Lord  Chatham  for  a  year  and  four  months,  and  Lord  Chatham's 
recollection  of  his  handwriting  had  been  refreshed  by  letters, 
transmitted  through  Calcraft,  shortly  before  the  receipt  of  a 
private  letter  from  Junius  in  bis  ordinary  hand  (feigned  or 
natural),  being  the  second  private  letter  from  Junius  to  Lord 
Chatham  in  that  hand.  All  the  world  were  then  speculating  on 
the  identity,  and  the  handwriting  was  minutely  scrutinised. 
How  came  Lord  Chatham  and  his  friends  not  to  recognise  it  ? 
or  (stranger  still)  how  came  Francis  to  run  the  risk  of  sending 
anonymous  letters  to  his  old  patron  in  his  own  '  very  peculiar 
handwriting  slightly  disguised  ?  ' 

The  War  Office  paper  tarns  out  to  be  a  fiction  or  fancy  of  Mr, 
Parkes;  and  Lord  Macaulay's  boasted  argument  (addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  this  journal)  to  prove  the  connexion  of  Junius 
with  the  War  Office,  leads  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.* 
The  mystification  Sir  Philip  practised  on  his  second  wife, 
weakens  inste.id  of  strengthening  his  pretensions;  and  Lord 
Campbell's  statement  that  'there  is  overwhelming  evidence  t(» 
prove  that  Sir  Philip  delivered  the  manuscript  to  Woodfall,'  is 
justly  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  recklessness  of  assertion  in  which 
the  supporters  of  the  theory  systematically  indulge.  Altogether, 
then,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  direct 


«r  Utrtcht '    See  *  More  abont  Juiiiiu,'  pp.  3B-37, 
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proof  of  identity,  and  we  perforce  fall  back  on  inference,  pre* 
sumption,  circumstantial  evidence,  and  probability. 

What  manner  of  man  was  Junius,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  his  letters,  public  and  private  ?  What  manner  of  man  was 
Francis,  judged  bv  his  writings  and  speeches,  his  connexions, 
and  his  life?  These  are  the  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  understanding  at  starting. 

The  language  of  Junius  is  uniformly  that  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune,  filling  an  independent  and  influential  position  in 
society.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in  his  private  letteii. 
He  must  have  had  ready  and  constant  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,  official,  social,  and  political.  He  must  have  been 
a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  conscious  superiority ;  so  dis- 
tinguished indeed,  and  so  conscious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
him  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  never  attracting  notice 
by  a  spark.  He  must  have  had  ample  leisure,  for  when  charged 
by  Home  Tooke  with  writing  under  a  variety  of  signatures,  he 
admits  the  charge,  and  asks :  *  Is  there  no  merit  in  dedicating 
my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow  subjects  ?  What  public 
Question  have  I  declined?  \Vhat  villain  have  I  spared?  Is 
there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  letters?  Mr.  Home, 
I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the  facility  of  my  writings 
by  the  fluency  of  his  own.'  These  writings  founded  a  style,  the 
traces  of  which  are  discernible  in  English  literature  to  this  hour, 
and  they  bear  internal  e.vidence  of  the  amount  of  lim€B  labor 
bestowed  upon  them.* 

Francis  was  a  man  of  good*  education,  who,  by  diligent  study 
early  in  life,  may  l)e  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  scholarship  needed  for  the  compositions  in  question.  He 
also,  for  two  short  periods,  held  appointments  which  brought  him 
in  contact  w^ith  official  men  of  eminence,  but  these  led  to 
nothing,  and  in  the  twenty-thinl  year  of  his  age  (December,  1762) 
he  dropped  into  the  position  of  first  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
which  he  retained  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Junius  letters, 
in  1772.  He  had  no  private  fortune ;  he  was  always  dependent 
upon  patronaije  or  place,  and  he  is  constantly  looking  to  India  or 
America  as  a  last  resort.     When  about  twentv-two,  he  made  an 

*  Iq  coDJectaring  the  character  and  qualities  of  Junius,  Mr.  Hay  ward  lays,  ve 
think,  undue  stress  on  the  Preliminar}-  Essay  to  WoitdfaH's  edition,  and  on  the 
Miscellaneous  lA'ttcrs  in  that  edition.  The  Essay  was  written  by  Dr.  Mason  Good, 
seven  years  aAer  the  death  of  11.  S.  Woodfall ;  and  the  Miscellaneous  Lettere  were 
selected  by  him  from  the  columns  of  the  *  Public  Advertiser/  without  any  eridence 
bat  what  he  deemed  internal  evidence  of  their  authorship.  Most  of  the  Private 
Letters  had  no  date  bat  the  day  of  the  week.  In  all  such  instances  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year  are  added  by  him.  See  *The  Grenville  Papers,'  VoL  iii. 
p.  Izvii. 
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iii)pru(]ent  marriage  which  (no  unusual  consequence)  lowered  his 
■ociety  and  led  him  to  eKchange  habits  i>f  study  for  habits  of  dis- 
sipation. He  was  addicted  to  high  play  at  whist,  and  he  occa- 
sionally speculated  in  the  funds,  till  stopped  by  a  loss  of  HOOl., 
in  1770.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  subordinates  at 
his  office;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Junius  correspondence  ho 
complains  of  being  'almost  overwhelmed  with  official  business.' 
The  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  spate  time  and  holidays 
may  be  collected  from  his  private  letters,  e.ff. : — 

'  I  lun  juBt  returned  from  spending  n  riotous  fortaigbt  at  Bntli. 
Gravier  and  two  others  lillisd  a  poet-conch,  which  was  dragged  ivith 
no  small  Telocity  by  four  horscx.  Wo  tAiTelled  liho  gentlemen  and 
lived  like  rskcs,' 

'  Jnn.  m.  1771. 

'  Tilmon  dined  with  me  yesterday,  and  swallowed  a  moiety  of  two 
bottles  of  claret.  .  .  ,  Wo  lead  a  jolly  land  of  life.  This  night  to  a 
concert;  on  Thursday  to  a  ridotto;  on  Saturday  the  opera;  and  on 
Tuesday  following  a  grand  private  ball  at  the  London  Tavern.' 

'  July  2(>,  1771. 

'  To-morrow  Godfrey,  Tilman,  another  gent,  and  I,  set  out  upon  a 
tour  through  Derbyshire,  and  propose  to  reach  Manchester.  1  wieh 
yon  were  of  the  party.' 

They  did  not  return  till  the  13th  August,  the  day  on  which 
appeared  the  celebrated  reply  of  Junius  to  Home's  letter  of  the 
31st  July,  This  reply,  therefore,  must  have  been  composed  and 
sent  during  the  tour.  On  the  31st  July,  the  day  when  Home's 
letter  appeared,  Francis  writes  from  Derby  to  his  wife:  'Thi; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  be  d — d  to  her,  would  not  let  us  see 
Wooburn  Abbey,  which  wc  all  greatly  regret.'  There  arc  fre- 
quent references  jn  the  correspondence  to  Junius,  of  whom 
Francis  speaks  carelessly  and  naturally;  and  the  leading  events 
of  the  day  are  mentioned  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  newspaper  writing  or  literary  occu- 
pation of  any  sort;  and  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  politics 
is  of  a  narrow  and  limited  kind,  arising  either  from  speculations 
in  the  funds,  the  chance  of  an  increase  of  oiUcial  fees  by  war,  or 
the  hope  of  advancement  through  Calcraft  in  case  of  Lord 
Chatham's  return  to  power.  The  part  assigned  him  by  Mr. 
Merivale  in  the  combination  against  the  ministry,  in  1770,  is 
subordinate  and  almost  humiliating.  'He  only  approached  the 
great  man  through  Calcraft  His  business  was  to  collect  materials 
for  Calcraft ;  to  stimulate  him  by  use  of  the  plentiful  resources  of 
his  own  wit,  courage,  and  infnrmalion  ;  to  act,  in  short,  as  the 

jackal's 
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jackal's  provider,  who  was  Iiimself  providing  for  the  lion.'  And 
was  this  the  haughty,  terrible,  and  dreaded  Junius  in  the  lurid 
splendour  of  his  meridian  ?  When  we  hear  of  him  in  this  guise, 
not  even  admitted  to  the  antechambers  of  the  great,  we  arc 
reminded  of  a  scene  in  *The  Rehearsal': — 

'  The  army  's  at  the  door,  and,  in  disguise, 
Desires  a  word  with  both  your  Majesties.' 

Francis  never  had  wit  at  any  time ;  neither  wit  nor  courage 
was  required  or  displayed  in  collecting  materials  for  Calcraft, 
and  these  materials  appear  to  have  been  scanty  and  common- 
place.* >yhilst  describing  Francis,  Mr.  Merivale  had  Junius  in 
his  mind.  So  had  the  writers  who  have  drawn  pictures  of  Francis 
as  an  ardent,  eager,  political  student,  bursting  with  indig^nation 
at  the  degn^sition  of  his  country,  and  devoting  days  and  nights 
to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  his  countrymen. 

Early  in  1771,  Francis  found  that  there  was  little  to  be  expected 
from  politics.  In  the  *  Autobiography,'  he  says,  *  The  prospect 
on  every  side  was  gloomy  and  dispiriting.  From  that  time  I 
never  ceased  to  form  projects  for  quitting  the  War-office.  India 
was  the  only  quarter  where  it  was  possible  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  this  way  all  my  thoughts  were  directed.'  According  to 
every  plain  common-sense  interpretation  of  words  and  actions, 
what  follows  is  intelligible  enough.     When  a  move  took  place 

*  Si.*e  *The  Chatbam  Correspondence/  vol.  iii.  p.  444,  vol.  iv.  pp.  48  and  128, 
and  •  The  Grenville  Papers,'  vol.  iii.  p.  cxiv.  Two  of  the  three  letters  for- 
warded to  Lord  Chatham,  and  attributed  to  Francis,  are  in  his  handwriting. 
There  is  nothing  (beyond  his  own  assertion)  to  connect  him,  much  less  Janias, 
with  the  other,  which  is  indorsed  by  Calcraft  anonynwtu ;  and  a  very  strong 
point  has  been  raised  upon  it  If  he  wrote  it,  and  was  Junius,  what  follows 
(according  to  Mr.  Merivale^  is  this  : — ^He  first  got  up  a  law  argument  carefully; 
stated  it  accurately;  attended  the  House  of  Lords  (Dec.  10,  1770)  when  it  was 
used  by  I^rd  Chatham ;  was  proud  of  its  success ;  reported  it  at  the  time,  and 
commented  upon  it ;  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  reverted  to  it  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  collected  edition,  and  quoted  the  report,  thereby  making  the  impression 
more  durable  than  if  the  topic  had  been  only  taken  up  at  one  period  and  then 
dropped.  Three  years  afterwards  (in  1775)  he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  matter ; 
he  is  doubtful  whether  the  point  arose  on  the  prosecution  of  Woodfall  for  publish- 
ing Junius'  Addrciis  to  the  King;  he  misdescribes  the  letter;  and  he  misstates 
the  argument  to  an  extent  which  proves  that  he  never  understood  or  mastered  it 
at  any  time.  See  *  More  about  Junius,'  pp.  21-23  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Hayward  that  Francis  says  nothing  about  the  matter  in  a  letter  of  December 
11,  1770,  to  Macrabie,  nor  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Major  l^ggs,  then  at 
Cork,  in  which  he  describes  a  scene  which  he  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  10th.  Another  odd  thing  has  not  been  noticed.  It  is  stated  in  the  Auto- 
biography that  'His  (Lord  ChaUiam's)  speech  the  next  day  flamed  in  the  news- 
papers, and  ran  through  the  kingdom.'  One  paper,  the  *  Evening  Post,'  pub- 
lished a  meagre  report  of  the  speech.  The  rest,  including  the  '  Public  Advertiser,' 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Parliamentary  reporting  was  then  prohibited  by  both 
Houses. 
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in  the  VVar-oflice,  lie  declined  the  offer  whicli  'my  Lord  Bar- 
nngtiin  was  so  jjood  as  to  make  ine  with  mnnj'  obliging  and 
friendly  espressioas,'  and  resigned  his  derkshiji.  There  is  an 
interval  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  between  bis  retirpmenl  and 
his  Indian  appointment,  for  which  be  was  mainly  indebted  to 
Lord  Barrington.  He  was  about  six  months  abroad,  and  the 
iilerary  performance  which  he  meditated  on  his  return  (Dec. 
1772)  was  not  exactly  of  a  nature  to  call  out  the  powers  or 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Junius. 

'  The  hopes  of  employment  wore  yet  diBtant  and  uncertain.  The 
intetTal  was  to  be  aiuosod,  and  i/postible  mlh  rredil.  Mons.  do  PJnto'e 
"  Essay  on  Circulation"  hod  fallen  into  my  hands  abroad.  I  thought 
I  might  reap  gome  benefit  from  giving  a  translation  of  it,  with  notes 
to  the  public.  I  wont  over  to  the  Hague,  iu  May  (17T3),  to  considt 
tho  author,  who  received  mo  with  transports  of  joy.' 

The  completion  of  this  work  was  interrupted  by  bis  Indian 
appointment,  June  1773.  'JThe  date  and  circumstances  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis,  adopted  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  favoured  by  Mr.  Merivale,  that  the  appointment  was 
the  price  of  silence.  He  left  England  for  India  in  March, 
1774.  The  last  of  the  public  letters  under  the  signature  of 
Junius  appeared  on  January  21st,  1772.  The  last  private  letter 
Woodfall  received  from  the  writer  is  dated  January  9th,  1773. 

There  is  literally  nothing  in  the  life  or  correspondence  of  Francis 
to'connect  him  with  Junius  during  the  Juniau  period ;  and  this 
U  the  period  to  which  we  must  mainly  look  for  indications  of 
identity  in  character,  opinions,  tone,  taste,  language,  knowledge, 
and  capacity.  In  the  case  of  all  other  candidates,  tbe  practice 
has  been  to  ascertain  bow  far  their  political  creed,  their  interests, 
or  their  likings  and  dislikings,  agreed  witb  Junius  ;  and  a  single 
marked  contradiction  or  discrepancy  has  repeatedly  been  held 
&l«l  to  a  claim.  Tbe  Franciscan  theory  bristles  witb  contradic- 
tions and  discrepancies.  77j^  arc  cumulative,  whatever  (what 
Mr.  Merivale  calls)  tbe  convergent  lines  may  be.  We  will 
specify  a  few. 

Francis  had  every  reason  to  be  kindly  disposed  lo  Wood, 
Wcllbore  KIlis,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Barrington,  and  Calcraft, 
He  was  bound  to  them,  not  only  by  the  common  ties  i)r  gratitude, 
but  by  that  species  of  it,  tbe  most  binding  of  any,  which  baa 
been  defined  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.  To  weaken 
their  influence  was  to  destroy  his  own  prospects.  Yet,  if  be 
Was  Junius,  he  systematically  assailed  them  all ;  wrote  tbe  most 
damaging  things  of  Calcraft  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
Were  eagerly  co^>perating,  and  most  rancoroualy  abused  Lord 
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Barrington  when  that  nobleman  was  the  mainstay  of  his  fortunet, 
the  most  steadfast  of  his  patrons,  and  the  kindest  of  his  friends.* 

Now  take  the  enmities  and  antipathies.  One  of  the  few  poli- 
tical men  of  note  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  Junius  was  the 
first  Lord  Holland  ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  includes  the  strong  tie 
between  them  amongst  his  five  marks  or  stigmata.  It  is  clear 
from  the  *  Autobiography '  that,  dating  from  1763,  Francis 
*  heartily  concurred  *  with  his  father  in  regarding  Lord  Holland 
as  a  '  scoundrel '  who  had  ill-treated  them. 

Junius,  waving  his  early  objections  to  the  private  character  of 
Wilkes,  adopts  his  cause  warmly,  engages  in  a  long  confidential 
correspondence  with  him,  consults  him  about  the  collected  edition 
of  the  *  Letters,'  and  takes  a  particular  interest  in  his  paper  war 
with  Home  Tooke.  Francis  never  speaks  otherwise  than  slight- 
ingly of  Wilkes,  and  in  reference  to  dieir  paper  war  writes  to  his 
friend  Baggs,  at  Gibraltar  : — 

*  Wilkes  and  Home  have  brought  their  villany  and  folly  before 
the  public.'— Jan.  29,  1771. 

'  Wilkes  and  Home  are  at  open  war  in  the  newspapers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contemptible,  in  my  own  opinion,  nor  less  interesting^ 
than  the  whole  of  their  correspondence.  Homo*8  dislike  and  rancour 
are  wretched  beyond  all  description.  The  other  rogue  stands  his 
ground.'— -Jtfay  30,  1771. 

There  were  no  two  men  to  whom  Junius  would  have  been 
more  unlikely  to  refer  spontaneously  than  Sir  William  Draper, 
whom  he  had  stung  to  madness,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  whom 
he  had  described  (14th  February,  1770)  as  ^sitting  down,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  infamous  and  contented.'  On  December 
11th,  1787,  Francis,  being  put  on  his  defence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  having  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings,  stated  that  the  persons  whom  he  had  consulted 
as  the  best  judges  of  points  of  honour  were  Sir  William  Draper 
and  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Draper  was  dead,  but  Burgoyne  rose 
and  handsomely  responded  to  die  appeal ;  which,  if  Francis  was 
Junius,  is  the  strongest  example  of  gratuitous  folly  and  brazen 
impudence  on  record.  Why  aggravate  the  consequences  of  a  dis- 
covery which  was  always  on  the  cards  ?  The  worst  men  do  not 
accumulate  baseness  on  baseness,  or  infamy  on  infamy,  out  of 
mere  wantonness ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ranking  Junius 
amongst  the  worst  men ;  no  ground  for  distrusting  his  solemn 
avowal  in  a  private  letter  to  Woodfall :   *  After  long  experience 

*  *  I  love  yoa  both  (Francis  and  ClavcriDg)  so  much  that  I  caimot  wish  you 
to  continne  long  in  a  situation  so  painful,  though  so  creditable  to  you.'  (liord 
Barrington  to  Francis,  Nov.  18,  1777.) 
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of  the  world,  1  aflirm  before  God  1  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was 
not  unhappy.'  His  tone  and  conduct  to  Woodfall  are  uniformly 
kind,  generous,  and  considerate.  Nor  was  he  habitually  ran- 
eorous.  He  readily  repairs  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been 
^ilty  to  Vaughan  ;  oud  in  tfie  private  letter.  No,  11,  he  writes : 
•The  only  thing  that  hinders  my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last 
letter  it  really  the  fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansel,  and 
those  other  blockheads.' 

Again,  the  unbroken  altachincnt  professed  by  Francis  to  the 
person  and  princijiles  of  Lord  Cbntham,  to  whom  he  was  acting 
as  amanuensis  in  1761,  ami  as  linns  provider  under  Calcraft  in 
J770,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  several  passages  of  Junius, 
especially  with  the  guarded  panegyric,  implying  reecnl  disagree- 
ment, of  August  13th,  1771, 

Here,  therefore  (including  the  misstatement  of  the  law  point), 
•re  no  less  than  eleven  discrepancies  or  contradictions,  without 
■  tittle  of  affirmative  evidence  to  set  against  them.  Nor  has  any 
one  attempted  to  account,  on  the  Franciscan  hypiitliesis,  for  the 
persistent  hostility,  obviously  envenomed  by  intimate  personal 
Knowledge,  displayed  by  Junius  towards  the  King,  the  Princeiia 
Dowager,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  many 
Other  i>ersons  of  distinction,  with  whom  a  clerk  in  the  War- 
office,  living  like  Francis,  had  nothing  in  common.  .lunius  writes 
in  a  private  letter  :  '  Next  to  the  Dulie  of  Grajton,  I  verily  believe 
the  blackest  heart  in  the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington.' 
Why  this  disagreeable  precedence  is  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  should  be  explained  by  those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  out  a  lurking  enmity  to  Lord  Barrington. 

The  decitlod  inferiority  of  Francis's  compositions  in  his  best 
days,  ait£r  his  Indian  and  House  of  Commons  training,  is  hardly 
denied  in  any  quarter.  His  style  (us  Mr.  Merivale  admits)  is  hanl 
And  meagre,  without  grace,  polish,  variety,  or  flow.  He  had  no 
command  of  language.  He  could  not  play  with  words  and  images. 
He  could  write  or  speak  forcibly,  not  elegantly.  Junius  was  an 
nccomplished  rhetorician,  which  is  precisely  what  Francis  was  not. 
The  B^le  of  Junius  was  so  peculiar,  so  difibrent  from  anything 
before  or  after,  that,  if  the  writer  had  re-appeared,  he  would  have 
been  recognised,  like  the  goddess  by  her  walk — Oh,  Dea  certe. 
Francis  was  constantly  writing  under  exciting  circumstances  and 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  He,  moreover,  was  always  trying 
to  write  like  Junius,  and  was  never  able  to  produce  even  n 
tolerable  imitation.  In  his  laboured  letter  of  December  1st,  1770, 
to  Calcraft,  he  may  not  have  meant  to  imitate  the  famous  letter  of 
Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield  of  the  preceding  14th  November,  for 
we  constantly  fmd  people  reproducing  unconsciouslv,  as  their  own, 
arguments  or  trains  of  reasoning  by  which  they  ha<l  been  formerly 
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impressed.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Junius,  a  fortnight  after  publishing  a  striking  letter,  should  sit 
down  and  compose  a  bad  paraphrase  of  it  Mr.  Merivale,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  more  likely  that  Junius  should  have  repeated 
himself  than  that  another  person  should  have  repeated  him  ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Mr.  Merivale  to  think  so;  for  if 
Francis  did  not  write  both  the  letters,  he  could  not  have  been 
Junius.  We  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  set  this  down  as 
the  twelfth  difficulty  or  labour  of  the  Franciscan  Hercules. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  Franciscan  theory  now  rest?  Simply 
on  the  ingrained  habit  of  believing  in  it  and  the  genera]  un- 
willingness to  fall  back  into  uncertainty.  Junius  must  have  been 
somebody.  Why  not  Francis  ?  And  why  not  Boyd,  or  Burke,  or 
Singlespeech  Hamilton,  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  or  Earl  Temple,  or 
Lord  George  Sackvillc?  If  we  must  make  a  definitive  choice, 
let  us  choose  the  best  of  the  candidates,  not  the  worst ;  and  we 
should  now  place  Francis  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  But 
if  he  falls,  Lord  Macaulay 's  authority  falls  along  with  him,  and  a 
desperate  rally  has  consequently  been  made  to  prop  him  up.* 
*  More  about  Junius '  is  set  aside  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  so  little  can  be  said  to  shake  the  belief  in  the  authorship  of 
Sir  Philip ;  his  identity  with  Junius  is  taken  for  granted :  and  the 
very  weakest  of  the  refuted  arguments  are  confidently  reproduced. 

We  are  told  that  *  the  most  forcible  is  that  of  time ' — that  *  the 
times  at  which  the  letters  of  Junius  were  received  bv  Woodfall 
tally  with  the  dates  of  Francis's  known  residence  in  London '— > 
which  they  notoriously  do  not. 

Again,  that,  the  King  and  Ministry  knowing  Francis  to  be 
Junius,  Lord  Harrington  knowing  him  to  be  also  the  author  of 
the  abusive  letters  under  other  signatures  against  himself,  the 
Indian  appointment  was  given  as  hushmoncy,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Junius  had  been  hushed,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Lord  Barrington,  who  (as  well  as  the  King  and  Ministry)  kept 
the  secret,  and  who  continued  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with 
him  for  the  remainder  of  their  joint  lives.  This  is  pronounced 
to  be  *  the  only  theory  which  is  both  consistent  and  intelligible.' 

We  have  seen  how  Francis  passed  his  time  from  1763  to 
1774 :  during  the  whole  eleven  years  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  literary  interest  or  occupation  except  the  trans- 
lation of  an  essay  on  Circulation.  But  it  seems  that  he  was  all 
along  absorbed  by  the  passion  of  writing.  '  Writing  was  to 
him  what  (famhling  was  to  somCj  intrifjuc  to  others^  hunting 
and  racing  to  others  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  a  study,  an 
art,  a  recreation,  and  an  excitement.'     Two  pages  further  on  wc 
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find :  *  Only  a  man  wlio  could  refresh  himself  after  the  labours 
of  the  study  nnd  the  Council  wit/i  the  diversions  of  gallaiUry  aiid 
jfambling,  could  relieve  the  tame  drudgery  of  the  VVar-oflicc  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  strong  piilitical  passion  which  breathes  in 
every  page  uf  Junius.'  This  ainsing  at  contradictory  effects  is 
somewhat  in  the  Macaulav  manner,  but  in  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence the  disciple  has  decidetlly  surpassed  the  master  : — 

Anil  only  RUeh  a  man  canld,  while  persecuting  King,  Minifiterx, 
uid  Judges,  so  baffle  an  inquisitive  world  by  an  alternation  of  impn- 
dent  lying  and  tricky  subtorfugos,  that  not  even  his  father,  his  inti- 
mate &icnd,  his  fellow-clorks  working  in  the  some  office,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  the  person  the  most  interested,  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  letters,  should  over  guess  who  was  the 
Bnthor  I  Or  had  lie  the  teondcrful  power  to  make  all  these  fiersonn  /iV  on 
%M  bthalf? ' 

And  the  winderful  power  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
believe  them  when  they  were  lying?  At  all  events  he  has  hod 
tbe  wonderful  power  of  making  clever  people  talk  and  write  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  besides  inducing  Lord  Macaulay  to  resort 
t»  a  mode  of  stitement  which  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  his 
History,  after  mentioning  the  Irish  prejudice  against  the  Luttrclls, 
he  adds  in  a  note: 

'  It  is  certain  that  veiy  few  Englishmen  can  have  sympathised  with 
Jnnins's  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrella,  or  can  even  have  understood  it. 
Why,  then,  did  he  use  otpressions  which,  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
readers,  mnet  have  been  unintelligible?  My  answer  is  that  Philip 
Francis  was  born  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  within  a 
TTolk  of  Luttrellstown.'  • 

Franeis  was  born  in  Dublin,  which  is  seven  miles  from  Lut- 
trellstown,  and  he  quitted  Ireland  for  ever  in  lus  fifth  or  sixth 
year.  It  would  lje  equally;  accurate  to  state  that  a  man,  born  in 
London,  was  born  within  a  walk  of  Putney,  and  so  convey  an 
impression  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
Junius  himself  assigns  an  English  cause,  perfectly  intelligible  to 
Knglishmen,  for  his  dislike  of  the  Luttrclls. 

It  was  said  of  Lurd  Mansfield  at  the  bar  that  his  statement  was 
more  effective  than  any  other  man's  argument,  and  the  same 
might  frequently  be  said  of  Lord  Macaulay's  statement  although 
not  in  so  complimentary  a  sense.  But  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  advocate  and  the  historian,  which  the  historian  should 
keep  constantly  in  view ;  and  it  is  because  Lord  Macaulay  has  so 
rejieatedly  lost  sight  of  it,  that,  with  unfeigned  admiration  of  his 
genius,  we  deprecate  his  example  and  disclaim  his  authority, 

•  Works,  vol.  iii.p.  4SI. 
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ia:i  In-  :ir.^;.-v,  :  :*:.■..  >:r:  :;  s«::j-.  .-Lf  a  :lxorous  child,  he  is 
U-jin'-iinj  :•  w:.:.l!i:  ::,:.  :i:  .lt:^  :  »  'Diiersthat  is  opened  unto 
Li  in.  A>'vc:  ":.f  :>  •  :.!;  .  r.  :!..:  :..r:>:.-  :  ..•;  -iese  hidden  recesses; 
I'ui  i;.ix  1"^  i...^  :.i  :..!^ur..:^-s  v  .u.  f:*  ]  >  zn-^re  a&sured,  and  is 
Ije^rli^.nir.i:  u*  stv  ::...:,  nl::.  r.*.-/:.  i^:l-.  :.:.f.i:  I^bimr,  he  can  accom- 
j!!l>L  SK^me  :'l:::^s  ^» ':.:*:.  N-iV-rs  i>  a.u7i"is  accomplishing,  appa- 
r«ru*Jv  wiii-ou:  rff  ^n.  1\  :":.:^  :*.:•..:.  i-:  ":.-r  ezernal  laws.  Manv 
cjjieUr  pK»dui'*i  v-:  i;:>:.ii:t  ■ri:7^*>  ';.o  v#.  w  pnxures  at  home  from 
tlrfr  most  unMkely  s.^»ijr»:is^  Sv*ior.:ir.o  investigation  has  made 
'Arabian  airs*  irom  :ii.'  nii-s.:   » .•:«':;5:\o  nfuse,  and  calls  forth 
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plendid  dyes  from  substances  pitchy  black.  In  this  way  our  stores 
ue  replenished,  and  it  often  happens  tliat  dearth,  by  the  eneigy 
,t  gives  to  human  research,  is  turned  inlo  plenty.  But  there  are 
ihousands  of  materials  which  have  long  been  subservient  to 
lean  purposes,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  strictly  be  called 
raste  substances,  that  are  yet  capable  of  taking  a  much  higher 
ilace  in  the  world's  uses.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  men. 
\  lucky  accident  may  give  an  individual  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  qualities  which  lead  to  a  throne;  and,  in  the  same 
lanner,  some  peculiar  want  may  transform  a  comparatively 
'orthlcss  article  to  a  high  place  in  commercial  estimation, 
n  the  arts,  vicissitudes  of  this  kind  are  continually  taking 
place.  There  are  other  matters,  again,  that  are  at  present  alto- 
gether undeveloped  ;  they  are  visible  to  the  eye,  but  we  know  not 
to  what  use  to  put  them.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  available 
leserve,  upon  which  at  any  moment  we  may  have  occasion  to 
draw. 

The  absolute  economy  of  Nature,  which  turns  every  scrap  to 
lomc  ultimate  account,  man  has  necessarily  observed,  and  when 
compelled  by  circumstances,  as  in  China,  ho  bas  long  put  in 
practice.  IJut  our  strictest  economy  in  England  is  profuse  waste 
compared  with  the  care  with  which  every  scrap  is  turned  by  the 
Celestials  to  the  liest  account.  The  pressure  of  population,  which 
bas  brought  tlds  tliriftiness  about,  is,  however,  beginning  to  tell 
npon  European  people ;  and  thousands  of  materials  are  now 
turned  to  account,  that  not  very  long  ago  were  utterly  unutilised. 
And  thriftincss  begets  thriftiness,  as  waste  begets  waste.  There 
are  scores  of  manufactures,  which  produce  by-product?,  that 
almost  necessitate  supplementary  factories  to  use  them  up  ;  and 
wc  shall  presently  show  that  in  one  prominent  article  an  original 
factory  is  supplemented  in  this  manner  by  two  others,  the  one 
dijiesting  the  other's  refuse. 

Tile  refuse  of  oue  household  seems  an  insignificant  matter  in 
detail,  and  no!  worthyof  much  attention;  but,  when  it  is  multiplied 
by  the  500,000  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  forms  an  item  of  no 
mean  importance,  and  is  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  Formerly, 
the  dust  yards,  or  lay-stalls,  as  they  were  called,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  hills  of  refuse,  which  towered  high  over  the 
surrounding  houses;  upon  tJicse  highlands  swine  depastured, 
and  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  fattening  ground  like  these 
dust  heaps,  full  as  they  were  of  all  kinds  of  perishing  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse.  But  the  health  of  the  metropolis  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  fattening  of  hogs  ;  and  for  years  past 
the  dust  contractors  have  been  obliged  to  separate  and  disperse 
their  rubbish  us  soon  as  the  dust  carts  arrive.  A  more  interesting 
^   Vol.  124— ^iVff,  248.  a 
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example  of  the  use  of  refuse  could  not  well  be  afibrded  than  we 
find  in  the  vards  of  these  dust  contractors,  nor  a  more  pregnant 
example  of  the  value  in  the  a^^rregate  of  that  which  householders 
consider  a  mere  nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  which  we  throw  away  in  the  dust-bin  day  by  day,  because 
we  fancy  it  is  an  eve-sore  apd  past  repair,  is,  in  fact,  bat  mrriTed 
at  that  sta;2:c  in  its  existence  at  which  it  is  destined  to  reascend 
in  the  scale  of  value,  and  once  more  minister  to  the  wants  of 
men.  '^Tliere  is  not  one  particle  in  the  heap  the  scayenger 
removes  from  our  houses  that  is  not  again,  and  that  speedily,  pat 
into  circulation  and  profitably  employed.  No  sooner  is  the 
dust  conveved  to  the  vard  of  the  contractor,  than  it  is  attacked 
by  what  are  called  the  'hill  women,'  who,  sieve  in  hand,  do 
mechanically  what  the  savant  does  chemically  in  his  laboratmy, 
separate  the  mass,  by  a  rude  analysis,  into  its  elements.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  items  are  the  waste  pieces  of  coal,  and 
what  is  termed  the  ^breeze,'  Or  coal-dust  and  half-burnt  ashe& 
Tlie  amount  of  waste  that  goes  on  in  London  households  in  this 
item  of  coal  can  hardly  be  conceived,  unless  the  spectator  sees 
the  quantity  that  is  daily  rescued  in  these  yards.  It  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact,  that  after  selling  the  larger  pieces  to  the 
pK)r,  the  refuse  '  breeze'  is  sufficient  to  bake  the  bncks  that  are 
rebuilding  London.  Most  of  the  dust  contractors  are  builders  as 
well,  and  the  breeze  is  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
be<]ding  the  newly-made  bricks  into  compact  square  stacks, 
which  are  seen  evervwhere  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  breexe 
having  \yQcn  fired,  the  mass  bums  with  a  slow  combustioOi  aided 
by  the  circulation  of  air,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  method  of 
stacking ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  London 
clay  is  converted  into  good  building  material.  Thus  oar  houses 
may  be  said  to  arise  again  from  the  refuse  they  have  cast  out, 
and  not  only  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid,  but  they  are 
built  in  part  with  mortar  made  from  the  road  scrapings,  which 
is  pounded  granite,  and  combines  very  well  with  the  lime  and 
ashes  of  which  the  mortar  is  composed.  Nay,  even  the  compo, 
with  which  some  of  the  smaller  houses  arc  faced,  is  very  largely 
adulterated  with  this  particular  refuse. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  dust  heap  are  separated  by  the 
sifters  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Round  every  hillock,  as  it 
is  emptied,  they  congregate  with  their  sieves  ;  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  bones,  rags,  paper,  old  iron,  glass,  and  broken 
crockery  are  eliminated  from  the  mass  and  piled  in  separate 
heaps.  The  bones  are  put  to  a  score  of  different  uses.  Several 
tons  are  picked  weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust ;  but,  of 
rse,  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  animal  refuse  of 

this 
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this  kintl,  but  only  that  taken  from  cooked  meat  After  we  have 
'fliacussptl  the  joint  at  the  table,  there  is  still  much  value 
'temaining  in  the  residual  bones.  They  go  immediately  to  the 
ifaoiling-houscs,  where  every  portion  of  fat  and  gelatine  they 
[can  yield  is  extracted ;  the  former  goes  to  the  soap-maker,  the 
llatter  is  utilised  to  make  the  patent  gelatine  packets  now  in  use 
ifbr  a  score  of  different  purposes.  The  bones  that  possess  any 
«ize  and  substance  are  used  by  the  turners,  and  are  converted 
^to  the   hundreds  of  nic-nacks   for  which   they   are  suitable; 

Kssibly,  good  reader,  the  same  bone  you  may  have  picked  at 
mer  re-enters  your  raouth  after  many  changes  in  the  shape  of 
S  toothpick  or  toothbrush  I  whilst  the  smaller  pieces  are  cal- 
cined, and  form  the  very  toothpowder  you  use  with  it.  But  the 
l^and  destination  of  the  smaller  fragments  is  the  earth.  Ground 
Tery  fine,  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  make  the 
•celebrated  superphosphate  manure,  one  of  the  best  known  fer- 
tilisers. Thus  the  old  bone  goes  to  form  and  nourish  new  bones. 
The  wealth  of  England  has  attracted  towards  herself  the  old  bones 
tof  half  of  tlic  Continent,  not  only  animal  but  human,  for  many 
Wi  ancient  battle-field  has  been  searched  for  their  valuable 
Temains, — thereby  enabling  us  to  grow  such  splendid  crops  by 
.Supplementing  the  resources  of  our  fields.  Thus  the  threat  of 
dte  Giant  to  Jack — 

'  Let  him  be  live, 

Or  let  him  bo  dead, 

I'll  grind  his  bones  to  mako  my  bread'— 
ii  no  fairy  tale  after  all,  but  a  common  verity.     Another  very  im- 
portant product  extracted  from  bones  is  phosphorus,  a  constituent 
oi  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  one  of  the  substances  which 

£'ve  us  light  in  the  match,  and  without  which  we  and  our 
useholds  would  fare  but  poorly.  The  fat  that  is  saved  in  the 
process  of  boiling  goes,  as  we  have  said,  to  make  the  commoner 
Kind  of  soap,  or  is  useful  to  the  arts  in  a  hundred  ways.  What 
diverse  forms  of  new  life  await  the  olil  bone  as  the  rag-picker 
recovers  it  from  the  ash-henp!  Its  substance,  in  the  form  of 
bandies  of  knives,  chessmen,  paper-knives,  &c.,  mingles  with  the 
everyday  concerns  of  life^its  hard  work  and  its  enjoyments 
I  and  intellectual  amusements;  whilst  in  its  fluid  and  mantmal 
products  yet  more  astonishing  changes  attend  it  the  moment  it 
&lls  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Its  fatt}-  particles  give 
OS  cleanliness  and  purification  in  the  form  of  the  '  bar  of  yellow ;' 
and  its  phosphorus  helps  to  give  us  ready  illumination.  ^  The 
difficulty  we  feel  in  dealing  with  this  seeming  rubbish,  that  we 
kick  out  of  the  way  with  our  foot,  is  to  follow  it  out  into 
manT  diverse  forms  it  assumes  upon  its  resurrection. 
z2 
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But  there  arc  other  articles  in  the  dust-bin  which  await 
for  instance,  there  are  scraps  of  paper.  TTiese  are  all  carefully 
sorted,  the  white  from  the  coloured  and  the  printed.  The  soiled 
pieces,  which  cannot  be  profitably  re-manufactured  as  paper,  are 
used  to  make  papier-mache  ornaments,  or  doUs'-heads,  &c. ;  the 
clean  paper  is  returned  to  the  mill,  and  even  the  printed  paper  has 
the  ink  discharged  from  it,  and  goes  again  into  circulation.  Old 
rags,  of  course,  are  valuable  to  the  paper-maker,  although  the  dis- 
covery of  other  materials  will  jwssibly  render  this  form  of  waste 
not  quite  so  important  a  matter  in  his  eyes  as  it  was  some  time 
ago.  We  shall  revert  to  this  question  more  at  length,  however, 
when  speaking  of  paper-making  materials.  But  what  can  be 
the  destination  of  greasy  dish-clouts  ?  Woollen  material,  if  clean, 
does  not  descend  to  the  earth  in  the  scale  of  civilisation;  but 
there  is  too  much  grease  in  the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the 
mill,  so  it  is  destined  to  nourish  the  noble  hop  in  the  Kentish 
grounds.  As  the  old  saying  has  it,  ^when  things  are  at  their 
worst  they  mend.'  Woollen  rags,  if  they  happen  to  be  dyed 
scarlet,  are  treated  for  the  recovery  of  their  cochineal,  which  is 
very  valuable  for  dyeing  purposes,  &c. ;  and  other  valuable 
coloured  rags  arc  separated  to  be  ground  up  and  make  flockpaper. 
But  these  are  fancy  uses :  the  great  market  for  all  old  woollen 
fabrics  which  are  too  tattered  to  be  worn,  is  the  town  of  Batley 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Yorkshire,  the  g^at  Shoddy  metro- 
polis.    To  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  : — 

'  Not  the  least  important  of  the  manufacturing,  is  Bailey,  the  chief 
8cai  of  the  great  latter-day  staple  of  England,  Shoddy.  This  is  the 
famous  rag-capital,  the  tattcr-mctropolis,  whither  every  beggar  in 
Europe  sends  his  cast-off  gentility  of  moth-eaten  coats,  frowzy  jackets, 
worn-out  linen,  offensive  cotton,  and  old  worsted  stockings — this  JB 
their  last  destination.  Keduccd  to  filaments  and  greasy  pulp  by 
mighty  toothed  cylinders,  the  much-vexed  fabrics  re-enter  life  in  the 
^lost  brilliant  forms — from  solid  pilot  cloths  to  silky  mohairs  and 
glossiest  tweed.  Thus  the  tail-coat  rejected  by  the  Irish  peasant,  the 
gabardiue  too  fine  for  the  Polish  beggar,  ore  turned  again  to  shiny 
uses ;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrous  paletot  of  the  sporting 
dandy,  the  delicate  riding-habit  of  the  Belgravion  belle,  or  Uie  sad, 
sleek  garment  of  the  Confessor.     Such,  oh  reader,  is  shoddy  I ' 

We  all  remember  how  *  Devil's  dust '  was  denounced  som^ 
years  ago  in  Parliament.  If  it  were  not  for  this  shoddy  which 
created  it,  the  clothes  of  Englishmen,  both  rich  and  poor,  would 
be  augmented  in  price  at  least  five-and-twenty  per  cent  As  it 
is,  a  cheaper  woollen  garment  can  be  purchased  now  than  thirty 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  of  liWng  have 
considerably  augmented   since  that  time.     Formerly  these  old 
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woollen  rafts  went  to  the  land ;  but  since  tliey  hare  been  brought 
back  to  their  old  uses,  an  enormous  quantity  of  cloth-making 
material  lias  been  added  to  the  general  stock.  As  long  ago  as 
1858,  it  was  estimated  that  38,880,000  lbs.  of  this  rag-wool 
are  annually  worked  up  into  cloth,  and  this  quantity  was  quite 
irrespective  of  the  importations  from  abroad,  which  were  very 
large  indee<l.  In  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  the  (juantity  must  have  greatly  increased,  yielding  a 
quantity  of  wool  equal  to  many  million  fleeces  annually! 
Cotton  and  woollen  rags  arc  both  valuable  commodities  when 
separate,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  weave  the 
cotton  and  the  woollen  together.  The  warp  being  of  the  latter 
material  and  the  weft  of  the  former,  thus  mixed  t<igether  they 
were  both  spoilt,  as  they  could  neither  be  converted  into  paper 
nor  cloth.  Many  endeavours  have  accordingly  been  made  to 
separate  them.  One  of  these  for  a  time  succeeded.  The  woollen 
fabric  was  saved,  and  the  cotton  destroyed  ;  but  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  found  that  the  felting  qualities  of  the  wool  thus  rescued 
were  injured  by  the  process  adopted.  Within  these  last  few  years 
the  original  process  has  been  reversed.  These  '  Union  fabrics ' 
are  now  placeil  in  a  closed  receiver,  and  subjected  to  steam  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  The  result  is  that  the  cotton  comes  out 
pure  and  fit  for  the  paper-maker ;  the  wool  is  reduced  to  a  dark 
brown  powder,  known  as  the  'ulmate  of  ammonia,'  and  is  em- 
ployed to  enrich  manures  which  are  poor  in  nitrogen.  So 
much  for  old  rags. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  contents  of  the 
dust-bin  yet.  There  is  the  old  iron,  battered  saucepans,  old 
housemaids'  pails,  rusty  hoops,  horse-shoes,  and  nails  from  the 
rood.  All  soldered  articles  have  the  solder  extracted  from  them 
(as  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  iron),  and  the  cheaper  metal  is 
then  remelted.  The  horse-shoe  nails  are  not  mixed  with  the 
common  cast-iron,  as  they  are  much  sought  ai'ter  bv  gun-makers 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Stubb  twist  barrels.  This  Is  a 
roundabout  way  to  get  tough  iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains 
as  an  instance  of  an  improved  priMluct  brought  about  by 
accident:  it  is  like  the  Chinese  method  of  discovering  roost  pig. 
Perhaps,  following  out  this  idea,  some  quicker  and  less  laborious 
method  of  making  cohesive  gun-barrels  will  be  discovered  than  the 
banging  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  granite  pavement. 

Scra]»  of  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made  very  useful  in  securing 
the  copper  that  runs  away  in  the  streams  washing  veins  of  copper 
pyrites.  In  the  Mona  Company's  mines  in  North  Wales,  old 
pieces  of  battered  iron  are  placed  in  tanks  into  which  th 
streams  are  collected ;  the  copper  quickly  incrusta  the  Iron,  i 
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in  process  of  time  entirely  dissolves  it,  so  that  a  maM  of  capfs 
takes  the  place  of  the  iron.  The  residaain,  in  die  shape  of  a 
coloured  deposit,  is  at  times  taken  out,  dried^  and 
Before  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  great  deal  of  copper 
a  refuse  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  simple  labotatorr  denoeki 
become,  durin?  the  last  few  years,  an  expedient  on  the 
turin?  scale:  the  poiirest  copper  ores,  which  at  one  dme  did 
even  |viy  lor  working,  now  have  the  metal  extracted  fram 
at  a  profit,  by  a  priKcss  of  which  this  is  the  penultimate 

Glass,  so  much  of  which  in  its  manufactured  form  is  desinvd 

in  our  hnusehoKis,   is  caj-efullv   collecteil,   and    of   coane  pm 

a<rain  to  the  mcltinir   {^^t.     The  most  fxafrile  and   destnxtiye 

of    materials    when    manufactured,   it    is,    perhaps,   one  of  lit 

most  indestruc  tible  of  all  known  substances ;  and  rerr  poisiUT 

there    is    jilenty   of   it    which    has    been  melted  over  and  onr 

as;ain  for  centuries,  now  doin<r  trood  ser^'ice  in  the  world.    Gha 

bottles,    es{HH-ialIy    physic    bottles,    go   to   the   dust-yards  wok 

great  regularity,  and   with  the  same  regularity  they  find  AA 

wav  back  to  the  dru^srists*  shops,  going  the  same  dull  nml 

year  after  year,  and  no  doubt  are  present  at  the  death  of  nnj 

to  whom  thev  have  ministered.     Old  boots  and  shoes,  when  not 

too  fnr  gone,  find  their  way  to  Monmouth  Street,  Seren  Diahi 

where  thev  are  patched  up  with  heel  ball,  and    made  to  bok 

decent,  even  if  they  should  not  prove  very  serviceable.     In  tw 

ca>e.  f^OiKl  sound  pieces  of  leather  are  turned  to  account     Indit* 

ruhU^r  «r«'h*>hes,  and  all   anicles  made  of  caoutchouc,  whrtber 

vulc:uii/(-d   or  nut,  are  remelted  and  mixed  with  the  new  gnia, 

thr  refuse  briu::  nhtainahle  at  from  IT/,  to  1^/.  per  ton,  and  the 

raw  material  at  noi  less  than  :?'H»/.  a  ton.     The  dust-heap  is  WW 

prettv  wi'll  exha listed  :  there  is  the  soft  core  and  the  hard  core, 

the  diHa\in;r  \r::it.ihli»  matter,  and  the  broken  crockery.    Tke 

former   s:«hw  t.»   uW.   the   piirs,    and  the   latter  makes  excellent 

foundations  ft»r  roiiU.    The  vesrotable  refuse  from  Covent  Garden, 

whirh   is  vt'r\  l.irjr.  i>  niu.^vod  morniivj  and  evening,  and  goes 

to   f«vd    the  ciMvs  an!    tLi-    pi?s    in  tile  neighbourhood  of  the 

metropolis. 

hi  TurniniT  to  animal  rerus*\  wo  may  refer  to  one  disgusUng 
rxiniple  in  the  >':iape  i^i  dea<!  d'js  that  are  seen  floating  on  the 
Thames,  i>.«l!i:tin::  :!:■  vorv  water  we  ilrink.  WTiv,  we  ask,shouM 
t!u  \  not  W  uiiliM.l  :  hi  Taris  and  New  York  every  portion  of 
the"  eari:i>e  t^l  a  i!t  ad  i\oi:  is  i::i!iso«l  :  they  are  boiled  down  for 
tlio  fat,  \\hil>:  the  >!v:n>  are  soM  !o  plovers,  and  the  bones  goto 
make  siuvri^i.  >i»ha!o.  K^erv  |>^rti.m  oi  a  dead  horse  finds  its 
Mse  :  imit^Hl,  tin  re  are  a  so^re  of  tra.les  whirh  depend  upon  the 
knackers  ^ard.     In  Paris  iL.-   ia:ca.;s  a;e  worth  more  than  m 
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is  country,  inasmuch  as  the  working  classes  eat  the  beat  por- 
atu  of  the  flesh,  but  otherwise  the  value  of  the  ilifferent  parts  is 
K>at  equal.  The  hair  is  a  well-known  refuse,  used  by  the 
pholflterer,  the  hide  goes  to  the  tanner  to  make  leather  for  large 
dgers,  6i.c.,  the  intestines  make  coarse  gut-strings  for  lathes 
id  wheel-bands,  the  fat,  which  from  a  well -conditioned  horse 
imetimes  amounts  to  60  lbs.,  is  worth  6d,  per  lb.  The  hoofs  nre 
either  bv  the  turners  or  the  prussian-bluc  makers,  and  the 
Mnes  go  to  the  makers  of  ivory-black  and  turners  ;  even  the 
mtrid  flesh  is  allowed  to  breed  maggots,  which  our  Parisian 
riends  sell  as  food  to  fatten  fowls,  and  the  finiil  residue  is  turned 
nto  a  trap  to  catch  rats.  Some  years  ago,  the  iulmbitants  of 
dontfau(;on,  near  Paris,  fearing  that,  like  the  Bishop  of  Mnyencc, 
hey  might  be  eaten  up  by  the  enormous  number  of  rats  which 
DDgregated  there  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  slaughter- 
Ouses  for  horses,  caused  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
lon  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  Commissioners  in  their 
eport  stated  that  the  ]jroprietor  of  one  of  the  slaughter-houses 
lad  openings  made  in  the  walls,  and  deposited  therein  the 
of  two  horses.  When  the  night  came  he  stopped  up 
1  the  holes,  and  went  in  witli  his  men  to  kill  the  rats.  Night 
night  this  trap  was  set,  and  at  the  end  of  one  month  he 
killed  16,050  rats.  As  the  furriers  will  buy  them  at  3s.  a 
Iraodred  for  their  delicate  fur,  he  did  not  make  a  bad  thing  of  it. 
■kins  are  also  exceedingly  flexible  and  line,  being  far  more 
■resilient  than  even  the  best  kid  ;  so  much  so  that  the  glovers  buy 
tiiem  to  make  the  thumbs  of  gloves. 

These  examples  of  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  of  great  cities, 
ilthougb  large  in  the  aggregate  and  disagreeable  in  their  details, 
do  not  strike  the  reader  as  examples  of  refuse  noxious  to  the 
,|iublic  health  or  deleterious  to  our  water  supply.  For  centuries 
"every  product  that  was  considered  worthless  or  a.  nuisance  was 
got  rid  of  in  cither  of  two  ways.  If  liquid  it  was  cast  into  the 
jiver,  if  gaseous  it  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air.  The 
Tnost  important  example  of  liquid  refuse  is  the  sewage  of 
I.ondon.  The  excreta  of  three-and-a-half  millions  of  people, 
flowing  languidly  in  the  sewers  beneath  their  feet,  was  indeed 
«n  instance  of  refuse  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  that  the  authu- 
littci  were  forced  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  scheme  of  drainage 
just  completed  on  the  nortliem  shore  is  the  result.  The  value 
of  this  sewage  Professor  Way  has  estimated  at  two  mtUinnB 
per  annum,  and  whilst  we  were  absolutely  throwing  this  away 
we  were  ransacking  the  islands  of  the  I'acific  for  guano,  a  refuse 
■ihat  had  lain  there  for  ages  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  A 
.more  flagrant  example  of  wilful  waste  on  our  part  could  not 
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well  be  quoted,  inasmuch  as  guano,  though  obtained  at  m  yoj 
high  cost,  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  we  had  readj  at  hand,  wheo 
in  a  concentrated  form.  Not  a  great  many  years  ago  the  night-soil 
was  regularly  emptied  from  the  metropolitan  cesspools  bj  a  special 
ser^'ice  of  nightmen,  and^  being  mixed  with  ashes,  was  remoTed 
at  once  to  the  fields.  But  the  invention  of  the  water-closet 
destroyed  this  organisation.  The  sewage  was  turned  into  the 
sewers  constructed  to  carry  the  rainfall  only,  and  thence  escaped 
into  the  river,  after  festering  beneath  our  feet  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  river,  in  consequence,  was  polluted,  and  the  fish  were 
p>i5«incd  as  far  as  its  tidal  flow  extended.  This  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  retrogressive  step — the  creation  of  a  gigantic  nuisance^ 
and  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  drain  of  a  most  valoable 
fertilising  agent. 

In  China,  the  market-carts  that  bring  in  the  vegetables  to 
the  market  return  with  this  fertilising  agent  proper] j  seemed, 
and  it  is  at  once  rendered  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  tlie 
land.      The  Celestials  act  upon  the    principle  that  thej  must 
return  religiously  to  the  soil  those  matcriaJs  they  have  taken 
out  of  it,  and  the  result  is  that  their  fields  are  die  most  pio- 
ductivc  in  the  world,  and  have  supported  a  larger  population  than 
any  other  land  for  a  longer  time.     Hiis  example  of  the  ChincK 
has  indeed  been  imitated  in  another  form  in  these  islands  for 
many  years.     Instead  of  carrying  the  sewage,  it  has  been  made 
to  carry  and  distribute  itself  near  Edinburgh  for  a  couple  of 
liundred  years.     The  Craigcntinny  meadows  were  originally  pro- 
longations of  the  sea  beach,  and  worth  only  five  shillings  an  acre. 
They  are  flcKxlcd  ten  or  twelve  times  a  year  with  the  sewage  of 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  which,  after  saturating  the  soil,  flows 
off  Into  the  Frith.     There  .ire  about  200  acres  thus  irrigated  on 
the  catch  water  system,  and  die  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass  are  pro- 
digious, on  some  occasions  as  much  as  sixty  tons  per  acre  at  one 
f  nil  ting,  but  averaging  for  ty«  five  tons,  with  a  money  value  of  252. 
As  many  as  five  crops  have  been  taken  off  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
Th(;  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fortunate 
lie  of  the  land,  which  allows  the  sewage  to  flow  downwards  by 
its  own  gravity  ;  but,  as  it  is  ascertained  tliat  a  hundred  tons  of 
Miwagc;  can  be  lifted  a  hundred  feet  for  a  penny,  the  value  of 
gravitation  nee<l  not  be  taken  much  into  account  in  the  problem. 
Tlie  expense  of  irrigating  these  famous  meadows  does  not  exceed 
1/.  an  acre  per  annum,  and  the  gauge  of  the  value  of  the  system 
und(;r  which  they  are  managed  lis  the  extraordinary  rise  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  meadows  themselves — from  5*. 
to  'ML  pc:r  acre.     At  intervals  similar  experiments  have  been 
^^uule  in  England,  notably  those  at  Rugby  and  Croydon,  which, 
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bein^  conducted  on  principles  which  could  not  well  ^ieltl  a. 
deciiire  result,  discouraged  many  agriculturists  from  using 
sewage ;  but  since  then  many  most  convincing  exjieriments  con- 
ducted by  private  establishments  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
the  value  of  this  unpleasant  refuse. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
Sewage  of  Towns  gave  the  following  examples  in  evidence,  Mr. 
Philip  Skinner  Miles,  a  well-fcn()wn  agriculturist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  tried  the  ex|ieriment  by  applying  the  sewage  of 
his  household  of  thirty  persons  to  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
the  I'eault  was  an  immense  success.  The  land  bas  improved  in 
value  I'rom  11.  15s.  an  acre  to  5^.  lUf.,  and  the  crops  have  greatly 
increased,  and  are  always  good,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or 
dry.  At  Colney  Hatch  and  Hayward's  Heath  Lunatic  Asylums 
experiments  have  been  successfully  carried  out  for  many  years ; 
but  we  would  more  particularly  refer  to  the  schools  at  Anerley, 
containing  seven  hundred  children,  where  the  details  were  car- 
ried on  under  the  eye  of  the  Government  Inspector,  Mr,  Tufnell, 
who  testifies  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  results.  The  crops 
yielded  seventy  tons  per  acre,  and  were  tried  side  by  side  with 
guano- manured  land,  and  found  to  be  far  more  productive. 
Now  that  a  great  portion  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames- is  completed,  and  the 
sewage  is  diverted  from  the  stream,  and  conveyed  to  its  outfall 
at  Darking  Creek,  we  have  an  invaluable  fertilizer  in  a  manage- 
able form,  pumped  up  to  a  sufficient  level  to  command  the 
distant  sea  shore  of  Essex.  From  this  point  a  company  has 
been  formed  to  distribute  it.  Their  Act  entitles  them  to  take 
the  foreshores  of  Foulness  Island  and  also  of  the  Dingie  Flat. 
To  these  areas  the  metropolitan  sewage  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
main  and  a  branch  conduit.  Already  a  farm  near  Barking  Creek 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  is  under  cultivation,  and  irrigated 
by  the  sewage-manure,  and  we  are  informed  that  heavy  crops 
of  Italian  rye-grass  have  l)een  cut.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
Company,  but  we  heartily  hope  that  their  scheme  will  succeed, 
inasmuch  as  the  perfect  utilisation  of  the  metropolitan  sewage 
will  at  once  assure  the  authorities  of  all  other  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  valuable  refuse  which  they  have  at  their  command. 
The  Metropolitan  Board,  on  the  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  are  to 
receive  after  a  certain  term  of  years  half  tlie  profits.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  sewage  is  a  valuable  property  to  be  realised 
and  distributed  equally  over  the  metropolitan  area,  instead  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of.  We  have  no  doubt  that  fifty  years 
hence  Professor  Way's  estimate  of  its  value  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented.    We  hear  that  the  authorities  of  Antwerp,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  80,000,  obtain  40,000/.  a  year  for  their  refine  dust 
According  to  thia  rate  the  metropolitan  dust  ought  to  be  worth 
a  very  large  sum  ;  and  the  joint  return  from  it  and  the  sewage 
will  ere  long  be  sufficient,  we  may  hope,  to  pay  a  great  portion 
of  the  local  rates. 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  discovery,  the  credit  of 
which  belongs  wholly  to  our  French  neighbours,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  Sheep 
draw  from  the  land  on  which  they  gnze  a  considerable  quantity 
of  potash,  much  of  which  is  ultimately  excreted  from  the  skin 
wilJi  the  sweat.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Chevreul  that  this  pecu- 
liar potash  compound  (^  suint ')  forms  no  less  than  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  raw  merino  wool ;  while,  of  ordinary  wools,  it 
constitutes  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  firesh  fleece. 
As  the  *  suint'  may  be  extracted  by  mere  immersion  in  cold 
water,  it  is  easy  for  the  wool-manufacturers  to  produce  more  or 
less  concentrated  solutions  from  which  the  potash  may  be  re* 
covered  by  appropriate  treatment  The  development  of  the  new 
industry  is  principally  due  to  MM.  Maumene  and  Rogelet,  and 
their  process  is  probably  in  operation  at  most  of  the  great  seats 
of  the  wool  manufacture  in  France.  The  plan  adopted  by  these 
gentlemen  is  a  very  simple  one.  They  evaporate  the  solutions 
which  are  sent  to  them  until  a  perfectly  dry  and  somewhat 
charred  residue  has  been  obtained.  This  is  placed  in  retorts 
and  distilled,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  coal  is  dis- 
tilled at  gas-works;  and  the  result  is  that,  while  much  gas  is 
evolved,  which  can  be  used  for  illuminating  the  factory,  and 
much  ammonia  is  expelled,  which  can  be  collected  and  utilised 
in  many  ways,  there  remains  a  residue,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Hiese  three 
salts  are  separated  by  the  usual  method,  and  then  pass  into  com- 
merce.    Curiously  enough,  they  are  remarkably  free  from  soda. 

The  wool  manufacturers  of  Rheims,  ElbcBuf,  and  Fourmies 
annually  wash  the  fleeces  of  6,750,000  sheep  ;  and  the  amount  of 
potash,  reckoned  as  carbonate,  which  these  fleeces  would  yield, 
if  all  subjected  to  the  new  process,  represents  a  value  of  80,000/. 
But  MM.  Maumene  and  Rogelet  calculate  that  there  are  seven 
times  as  many  sheep  in  France  as  are  included  in  the  above 
estimate ;  and  this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  enormous  loss 
in  potassic  constituents  which  the  soil  of  an  agricultural  district 
has  to  suffer.  The  practical  and  very  obvious  moral  supplied  by 
these  facts  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  penetrated  the  mind  of 
the  British  farmer.  Nevertheless,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  soil,  and 
the  neglect  of  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  crime. 

Gas-tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gasworks,  not  many 
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yean  ago  formed  one  of  the  most  repulsive  nuisances  known  to 
manufacturers.  It  was  either  thrown  into  the  river,  where  it  floated 
in  ghastly  blue  patches,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Billy  ;  or,  as  at 
Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  away  stealthily  at  night  and  emptied 
into  the  sea.  These  offensive  products  have  within  these  last 
few  years  been  distilled  and  transferred  into  a  number  of  liquids 
and  solids,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  valuable.  The  gas-tar, 
a  material  with  soiling  powers  unequalled,  and  with  au  odour 
that  is  unapproachable,  yields  benzol,  an  ethereal  body  of  great 
solvent  powers,  whi<:l I  forms  the  principal  constituent  iif  '  ben- 
zine,' the  most  effectual  remover  of  grease  stains  known,  and 
generally  used  to  renovate  kid  gloves.  Benzol  produces  with 
Bitric  acid,  nitro-benzol,  a.  body  resembling  in  odour  bitter 
almond  scent,  which  is  largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap. 
Could  any  two  products  appear  more  antagonistic  to  the  sub- 
stance from  which  they  spring?  From  the  same  tar  we  have 
various  mixtures  of  substances  chemically  similar  to  benzol. 
These  arc  popularly  known  as  'naphtha.'  One  liquid  of  this 
kind  is  the  gaa-substitut«  of  the  peripatetic  costermonger  and 
cheap  Jack,  besides  being  the  source  of  illumination  of  many 
large  factories  and  yards  in  which  night-work  is  done.  Another 
of  them,  mixed  with  turpentine,  is  at  once  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  the  drawing-room,  where  it  appears  in  the  table  lamp 
as  camphine.  Naphtha  is  also  frequently  used  in  dissolving 
resins,  india-rubber,  and  gutta-percha.  Lampblack  is  made  by 
burning,  with  slight  access  of  air,  the  least  volatile  components 
of  gas-tar.  Moreover,  if  these  be  melted  and  mixed  with  pebbles, 
a  valuable  paving  material  is  produced,  with  the  appearance  of 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  Red  dyes,  but,  unfortunately,  of 
only  ephemeral  beauty,  can  be  made  from  that  once  dread  enemy 
to  the  gas  manufacturer,  naphthaline.  Thesingular  thing  is  that, 
when  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  required  to  form 
gas,  oil  comes  over  tn  which  Is  comparatively  much  paraffin. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  coal,  but  from  certain  shales,  that  the 
most  abundant  yield  of  paraffin  is  thus  obtained.  This  beau- 
tiful, white,  and  crystalline  product  has  been  applied  to  several 
fmrposes.  When  mixed  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  stearin,  eicel- 
ent  and  very  cheap  candles  can  be  made  of  it.  Melted  with  a 
little  oil,  it  furnishes,  as  Dr,  Stenhouse  has  shown,  the  best  water- 
proofing agent,  perhaps,  tbat  we  possess.  It  may  also  be  turned 
to  good  account  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery:  and,  lastly,  it  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  '  paraffin  oil,'  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  acquired,  during  the  last  decade,  such  gigantic  proportions. 
The  watery  tar-liquor  contains  ammonia,  very  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.      If  the  ammonia  produced   in  coke-making  could 
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be  saved,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  it  would  be  m  g:reil 
g^in  to  apiculture,  as  from  the  million  tons  of  coke  mmuially 
made  in  England  at  least  sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  tbat 
is  now  wasted  could  be  utilised.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  in  hit 
paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  referring  to  hydiochlorate  of 
ammonia,  pointed  out  that  originally  the  only  source  from  whkh 
it  was  procured  was  a  district  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained 
in  the  form  of  sal  ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  tbe 
soot  which  had  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  cionels'  dang. 
Now,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  can  obtain  it  from  a  score  of 
sources  without  going  so  far  for  it  at  charges  so  costly;  and 
one  of  these  sources  is  the  watery  tar-liquor  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  which  yields  crude  sal  ammoniac  when  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention 
that  among  the  light  oils  of  tar  were  some  which,  mixed  with  the 
heavy  oils,  are  very  effective  in  preserving  wood  from  rotting, 
and  a  very  singular  product  called  tar-creosote  or  carbolic  add, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiseptics  in  existence, 
and  is  evidently  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  In 
the  last  visitation  of  cholera  to  London,  thousands  of  gallons  of 
carbolic  acid  were  used  to  disinfect  the  courts  and  alleys  of  die 
City ;  and,  according  to  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes,  the 
cattle-plague  itself  promises  to  succumb  to  this  remarkable 
agent 

The  by-products  of  gas-works  are  now  so  valuable  that 
factories  are  actually  set  up  beside  them  for  the  purpose  ^ 
working  them  up.  *  On  Bow  Common  a  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gas  Products  Utilising  Company,  is  thus  located 
beside  the  Great  Central  Gas  Company.  Many  of  the  products 
mentioned  above  arc  made  here,  beside  others,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  alum.  This  product,  like  sal  ammoniac,  once  came 
at  a  great  cost  from  Egypt,  but  is  now  mainly  procured  from  an 
aluminous  shale,  which  forms  the  roof  of  coal-mines,  and  which 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  before  the  coal  can  be  gained. 
This  was  for  a  long  time  a  perfect  refuse  material,  covering 
acres  of  ground  like  the  spelter  and  cinder  heaps,  but  chemistry 
has  found  it  out,  and  is  now  converting  it  into  the  product 
which  is  so  valuable  to  our  dyers  and  calico-printers.  This  pro- 
duct is  made  at  the  works  we  have  mentioned  by  setting  fire 
to  the  shale — the  carbon  and  sulphur  it  contains  being  sufficient 
for  that  purpose — and  treating  the  friable  porous  residuum  in 
iron  pans  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  is  added  the  ammonia 
from  the  gas-liquor,  and  the  three  bodies  combine  with  water  to 
make  common  or  ammoniacal  alum. 

When  one  goes  over  this  remarkable  list  of  materials  called 

forth 
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forth  by  tbe  aid  of  chemistry  from  tlio  homogeneiius  looking 
substance  coal,  one  almost  wonders  when  they  will  e(unc  lo  an 
end:  from  the  black  material  they  issue  forth  like  the  prisoners 
rising  from  the  gloomy  doorway  of  the  prison-house  in  '  FidcHo,' 
and  like  them  they  come  forth  to  liberty,  to  enter  into  new  com- 
liiaations.  Wc  may  mention  that  from  one  of  the  products  of 
Ae  coal  distillation  made  at  this  factory  at  Bow  is  prepared 
the  impure  muriate  of  ummonia  in  crystals,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred;  and  in  order  to  work  up  this  salt  into  the 
'  sal  ammoniac  '  of  commerce  a  chemical  firm  has  built  a  factory 
adjoining.  Thus  three  laboratories  placed  side  by  side  pass  on 
from  one  to  the  other  products,  which,  in  the  passage,  suffer 
transformations  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  that  we  read  of  in 
Arabian  story. 

Another  material  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a 
□oxious  refuse  in  the  old  method  of  manufacturing  Price's  patcut 
candles  from  palm-oil  is  glycerine,  a  colourless,  inodorous, 
sweet,  syrupy  bfuly.  The  object  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
candles  made  from  this  oil  was  to  eliminate  this  substance, 
which  obstructed  the  steady  burning  of  the  candle,  and  caused 
an  unpleasant  smell  when  the  charred  end  of  the  wiek  gave 
forth  smoke.  By  the  process  now  adopted,  steam  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  550^  to  600''  Fahrenheit  is  introduced  into  a  distillatory 
apparatus  containing  a  quantity  of  palm-oil.  The  neutral  fats  and 
oils  act  chemically  on  the  steam,  forming  fatty  acids  and  glycerine, 
both  of  which  arc  then  distilled  together  into  a  receiver,  when  the 
condensed  glycerine,  being  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
fctty  acids,  sinks  below  them,  and  is  easily  filtered  away.  For- 
merly this  glycerine  passed  olT  into  the  Thames  as  a  refuse 
•ubstance  :  in  this  manner,  when  tbe  Belmont  works  were  making 
their  full  supply  of  candles,  this  useful  material  escaped  to  the 
value  of  400/.  per  week  I  Glycerine  is  very  valuable  in  certain 
rokin  diseases  and  ear  affections,  and  it  is  found  to  be  an  admi- 
rable means  of  preserving  all  perishable  matters,  meat  and  fish 
■  lieing  kept  in  it  for  months  perfectly  fresh. 

The  value  ofscientific  knowledge  in  the  production  of  materials 
involving  large  commercial  interests  is  especially  exemplified  in 
this  happy  discovery.  In  many  trades  the  by-products  alone 
give  the  profit,  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  and  the  abler 
the  chemist  who  presides  in  such  establishments,  the  more  these 
by-products  are  likely  to  be  remunerative.  The  rule  of  thumb 
which  has  so  long  obtained,  will  no  longer  avail  us  now  that  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  able  and  scientific  manufacturers  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Perhaps  no  refuse  of  any  manufacture,  with  tbe  exception  of 
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tlyife  of  alkali-worksy  has  soch  a  prcjadiciil  cfiect  .itpoo  both 
awiwial  and  Tegetable  life  as  the  Taponn  giTen  off  in  the  process 
of  smelting  copper.  Those  who  hare  risited  the  Vale  of  Neath 
and  the  conntiy  anNmd  Swansea  know  to  what  a  desolate  cxiodi- 
tioo  regetable  life  is  redaced  for  miles  bj  the  escape  of  these 
fames  in  an  easterlj  directioo.  Edwaid  Vanghan,  Esq^  of 
Rheola  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  writing  in  Seplembav  I86&9  to  the 
'  Times'  re^iectii^  this  nnisanre,  sajs  : — 

*  I  Isielj  Sit  npon  a  committee  for  the  new  ■■■awnirnf  of  tenemflnts 
to  poor  sad  comitr  rsies  in  Glamorganshire.  The  Tdnatioa  of  hm- 
dreds  of  acres  in  the  nei^boari»od  of  Swansea  hsd  to  be  redneed  one- 
half,  ss  jomig  stock  cannot  be  reared  si  all,  snd  cows  snd  horaes  hsfi 
^on  the  gnws  soon  die  of  sali^atioii.  I  reside  seven  miles  from  asf 
eopper-worici :  eren  at  that  distance  the  smoke  readies  me;  and, 
finding  that  a  large  wood  of  fire  hundred  seres  ims  pining,  I  seBt 
necimens  of  it  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  analyticsl  Anmista  in 
London;  the  replj  was,  that  '^the  specimens  gare  solphnrie  acid, 
snd  recognisable  quantities  of  arsenic**  I  calrnlate  that  the  sor&oe 
of  more  ihui  twenty  thonssnd  acres  of  land  in  the  neif^boailiood  of 
Swansea  and  Nealh  is  now  midergoing  a  gradosl  proceas  of  dfr- 
stmction. 

Mr.  Vangban  commenced  an  action  against  the  Grovemois  and 
Company  of  the  Copper-miners  of  England,  which  consists  of  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  persons,  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  diey 
hare  agreed  to  do  so  in  a  couple  of  years.  Mr.  H.  H.  ViTian,  oi 
the  Haifod  works,  is  the  only  copper-smelter  who  has  ever  taken 
any  steps  to  arrest  the  deleterioos  fames  which  are  doing  so  much 
damage ;  and  now  we  onderstaod  he  has,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
calcining  fomace  invented  by  Mr.  GentenhoSer,  partially  sue- 
ceeded  ;  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  snlphuroas  acid  gas  giren 
off  in  the  calcining  process  is  converted  into  solphnrie  a«dd, 
to  the  amoant  of  thousands  of  tons  a  week,  and  in  this  fonn 
is  utilised  in  making  superphosphates.  As  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  there  seems  to  be  some  element  really  retribotiTe 
and  curative  in  the  process  noxious  works  have  to  go  throngh. 
As  in  the  gas  factories  the  most  repulsive  smells  and  the  most 
unsightly  and  soiling  refuse  yield  the  most  delicate  essences  and 
the  most  charming  dyes,  so  in  these  copper-smelting  works 
which  destroy  vegetation  a  by-product  is  yielded  which,  in  con* 
junction  with  bones,  makes  one  of  the  best  fertilisers  known. 

Scarcely  any  fumes  are  perceptible  from  the  tall  chimney-stack 
which  conducts  the  smoke  above  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
arsenic,  being  more  easily  condensible,  is  caught  in  the  roasting 
flues,  and  is  regularly  collected.  If  it  is  found  that  the  evu 
complained  of  should  not  be  remedied  by  these  steps,  which  die 

other 
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wr  amelting  firms  are  aaiTowlj  watching,  in  all   probability 

pper-works    will    be    brought    under    the    provisiuns    of   the 

Uluili  Works  Act,  as  it  is  unbearable  that,  for  the  profit  of  a 

V  gentlemen,  a  country  as  large  as  many  a  German  princiiiatity 

lould  be  reduced  to  a  conditiun  of  sterility. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  from  this  desolate  scene  to  a  more 

tractive  subject, — from  the  fumes  that  destroy  life  to  Arabian 

Foduurs  that  render  it  attractive.     To  chemistry,  modern  perfumery 

■  is  perhaps  more  indebted  than  any  other  art  that  conduces  to  the 

"  ixury  of  life.      Nearly  every  article  of  the  toilet-bottle  or  the 

iWchct  is  made  from  waste,  sometimes  from  most  inodorous  matters. 

tis  generally  supposed  that  all  the  essences  of  flowers  are  produced 

y  distillation :  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  some  of  them  would 

s  seriously  injured  by  such  a  process,  and  are  caught  and  fixed, 

I  it  were,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  fat-trap.     In  the  flower  season 

tCannes,  plates  ofglass  are  tljinly  covered  with  clarified  inodorous 

;  upon  or  under  this  fat  the  flowers  are  placed,  and  the  power 

bis  substance  has  to  absorb  and  retain  perfumes  is  astonishing, 

)n  these  sheets  of  glass  the  most  delicate  odours  are  thus  fixed, 

Imost   as    securely    as,    on    the  collodion-prepared   plates,    the 

kost  delicate  pictures  are  retained.      In  this  way  the  jessamine, 

violet,    the    tuberose,    and    orange    perfumes    travel    across 

ice,  and  arrive  here  as  pure  as  the  day  they  were  given  forth 

1  the  flowers  themselves.     The  emancipation  of  the   odour 

rom  its  imprisonment  is  very  simple  ;  the  fat  cut  into  small  cubes 

placed    in    spirits  of  wine,  and  the  delicate  essence  imme- 

liiatcly  deserts  the  coarse  fat  for  the  more  spiritual  solvent.     It 

Biay  not  be  quite   correct  to  speak   of  these  odours  as    waste 

matters,  because  the  flowers  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  their 

iroduction  and  for  that  only,  but  there  are  many  fragrant  airs 

rhich  now  go  to  waste  in  our  gardens  that  may  be  secured  with  a 

Jttle  trouble,     Mr.  Piesse,  in  his  interesting  work  on  perfumery, 

iiys  that,  '  whilst  cultivators  of  gardens  spend  thousands  for  the 

istification  of  the  eye,  they  altogether  neglect  the  nose.      Why 

louId  we  not  grow  flowers  for  their  odours  as  well  as  for  their 

loloura?'  and  we  may  add  tlial  ladies  may  utilise  some  of  our 

I   waste  garden   perfumes  very    easily    and    with    pecuniary 

tntage    to   themselves.      Heliotrope,    the   lily  of  the   valley, 

ioneysuckle,  mjTlle,  clove  pink,  and  wallflower  perfumes,  such 

B  we  get  in  the  shops,  are  made  up  odours  cunningly  contrived 

rom  other  flowers.     Yet  they  may  be  made  pure  with  a  little 

rouble.     'Iwant  heliotrope  pomade,'  says  Mr.  Piesse  indespair; 

1  would  buy  any  amount  that  1  could  get.'     And  the  way  to  get  it 

I  very  simple.    If  there  is  a  glue-pot  in  the  house,  and  it  happens 

9  be  clean,  fill  it  with  clarified  fat,  set  it  near  the  hot-house  fire. 
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or  any  other  (ire,  just  to  make  the  fat  liquid,  and  throw  in  as 
many  hcliotro|)e  flowers  as  possible,  let  them  remain  for  twentj- 
four  hours,  strain  off  the  fat  and  add  fresh  ones,  repeat  this 
process  for  a  week,  and  the  fat  will  have  become  a  pom  made  a  la 
heliotrope.  The  same  process  may  be  gone  through  with  all  the 
other  flowers  mentioned.  A  lady  may  in  this  manner  make  her 
own  perfume,  and  we  may  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Piesse,  ^  one 
that  she  cannot  obtain  for  love  or  money  at  the  perfumer's.'  The 
same  gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  the  ^Society  of  Arts'  Journal,' 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  flowers  of  great  value  are  a  real 
waste  product  in  our  colonics.  'In  Jamaica,  St.  Helena,  and 
many  other  places,  orange-blossoms  and  jessamine  flowers  are 
very  abundant,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  save  or  economise  their 
fragrance,  although  the  ottos  procured  from  them  are  nearly  as 
valuable  as  gold,  weight  for  weight,  and  for  these  England  pays 
pretty  dearly  to  France  and  Italy.' 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfumes  are  entirely  guiltless  of 
ever  having  had  their  homes  in  flowers  ;  indeed  they  are  made  by 
chemical  artifice,  concocted  in  short  from  oils  and  aethers,  many 
of  them  of  a  most  disgusting  kind,  the  by-products  and  refuse 
of  other  matters.  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
in  1852,  referring  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  preceding  year, 
says, — 

'  Commercial  enterpriso  has  availed  herself  of  this  fact,  and  sent  to 
tho  Exhibition,  in  the  forms  of  essences,  perfumes  thus  prepared.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from  substances  of  inteoiely 
disgusting  odour.  A  peculiarly  foetid  oil,  termed  "  fusel "  oil,  is  formed 
in  making  brandy  and  whisky.  This  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is 
made  from  the  same  fusel  oil  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bi-chromate  of  potash.  The  oil  of  pineapples  is  obtained  from  a  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with 
butter  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now 
largely  employed  in  England  in  tho  preparation  of  pine-apple  ale :  oil 
of  grapes,  and  oil  of  cognac,  used  to  impart  tho  flavour  of  French 
cognac  to  British  brandy,  oro  little  else  than  "  fusel "  oiL 

'  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so  largely  employed  in 
perfuming  soap  and  flavouring  confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of  gas-tar.  Many  a  fair  forehead  is 
damped  with  the  oil  do  miUo  flcurs,  without  knowing  that  its  essential 
ingredient  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  the  cowhouse !  The  winter- 
green  oil  imported  from  Now  Jersey,  being  produced  from  a  plant 
indigenous  there,  is  artificially  made  from  willows,  and  a  body  pro- 
cured from  a  distillation  of  wood.  All  these  arc  a  direct  modern  ap- 
pliance of  science  to  an  industrial  purpose,  and  imply  an  acquaintance 
with  the  highest  investigations  of  organic  chemistry.  Let  us  recollect 
that  the  oil  of  lemon,  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  roses,  oil  of 

^  copaiba, 
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Ifsopuba,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  many  other  mis,  nro  identical  in  compu- 
f  ntion,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  perfumery  may  dorivo 
still  further  aid  from  chemistry.' 

Dyes,  like  perfumes,  are  often  derived  Irom  the  mqst  repul- 
sources :  gas-tar  gives  the  magenta  and  mauve  so  fashion- 
able of  late ;  picric  acid  fnim  the  same  source  produces 
orange  and  yellow  tones.  The  beautiful  colour  ultramarine 
was  formerly  made  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  was  far  too  precious 
an  article  to  be  used  by  the  calico-printers,  but  the  modem 
chemist,  baWng  discovered  the  elements  of  which  it  is  made, 
now  builds  it  up  artificially.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  was  probably  the  first 
triumph  of  synthetical  chemistry.  The  costly  pigment,  that  we 
treasured  up,  is  now  made  artificially  at  Is.  per  pound  I  Tlic 
method  of  applying  it  to  cloth  is  very  ingenious.  As  it  is  in- 
soluble, how  was  it  to  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  material  ?  Chemists 
answered  the  question  by  mixing  it  with  albumen,  which,  coagu- 
lating by  heat,  fixed  it  firmly  on  the  fabric  to  which  it  was  applied. 
The  waste  heaps  of  s])ent  madder  were  formcrlv  a  great  nuisance, 
and  were  often  thrown  away,  of  course  into  those  great  carriers — 
Streams  and  rivers ;  hence  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dye-works  was  always  polluted  ;  it  Is  now  found  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  this  hitherto  waste  product  cun  be  saved  by  being  treated 
with  a  hot  acid.  Prussian  blue  is  made  from  pieces  of  horse- 
boof,  or  refuse  woollen  material,  by  fusion  with  iron  and  alkali. 
A  few  years  ago  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  means  had  been  arrived  at  of  extracting  the  green 
colouring  matter  (chlorophyll)  from  grass,  leaves,  &c.  To  utilise 
the  bloom  of  spring  was  indeed  a  daiing  idea,  and  by  no  means 
impossible  of  accomplishment ;  but  that  excellent  intention  has 
been  baffled  by  the  extreme  altcrability  of  the  colour  in  question. 

The  refuse  vitreous  product  of  smelting  furnaces,  which  is 
more  commonly  known  under  the  term  'slag,'  is  produced  in 
nch  prodigious  quantities,  that  few  people  who  have  travelled 
can  luve  failed  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  encumbers 
the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  iron  foundries,  where, 
indeed,  it  rises  to  the  dimensions  of  high  hills,  and  often  covers 
many  acres  of  ground.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  going  on  in- 
creasing is  very  extraordinary ;  not  loss  than  eight  mitliou  tons  b 
year  are  produced  in  Great  Britain  alone.  If  any  use  could  be 
madeofthis  waste,  the  profit  to  the  iron-master  would  be  great ;  for, 
independently  of  the  room  it  takes  up,  the  cost  of  removing  it  is 
never  less  than  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  three 
■hillings,  per  ton.  Of  course  many  attempts  have  lieeii  ma<le  to 
turn  it  to  account,  but  hitherto  without  much  success  ;  in  the  neigb- 

VoL  UL—Nq.  248.  2  A  bourhood 
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bourhood  of  iron  foundries  are  walls  built  of  slabs,  with  bevilled 
coping-stones  cast  in  this  material,  and  thej  appear  to  be  inde- 
structible, but  those  we  have  seen  are  too  uglj  in  appearance,  bein^ 
rough  and  black,  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  architect ;  jet  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  material  may  not  be  improTed  and  osed 
ornamentally  in  building.  An  American  gentleman  some  few  yeui 
ago  took  out  patents  in  various  countries  for  its  application  to  omar 
mental  purposes,  but  he  proposed  not  to  take  the  slag  with  mil  iti 
impurities  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  but  to  refine  and  purify 
it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impart  to  it  different  colours.  Slag  ]% 
in  fact,  very  like  lava,  and  is  allied  nearly  to  the  rocks  of  igneom 
origin  which  form  our  most  durable  building  stone.  But 
granite  itself  is  far  below  purified  slag  in  density  and  powen 
of  resistance  to  crushing;  this  substance,  indeed)  beiurs  six 
times  the  pressure  of  the  black  marble  of  Italy,  one  of  dis 
hardest  building  materials  ever  used.  When  purified  from 
mechanical  mixtures,  slag  will  run  into  moulds  and  like 
delicate  impressions,  which  render  it  very  valuable  for  all  kinds 
of  ornamental  work.  The  vitreous  nature  of  the  material  makes 
it  particularly  applicable  for  building  purposes  in  all  pkoes 
where  moisture  has  to  be  encountered;  every  common  iMricki 
it  is  well  known,  takes  up  one  pound  of  water,  whereas  these 
slag-made  slabs  are  impervious  to  wet,  and  are  almost  ind^ 
stnictible.  Some  tiles  made  of  this  material  were  laid  down 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  Paris,  some  years  sincCi  and  may 
be  there  now  for  what  we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  refuse  product  that  can  be  men- 
tioned  as  proceeding  from  a  systematic  manufacturing  process  ii 
that  known  as  '  soda  waste.'  Large  quantities  of  this  substance 
arc  rejected  as  useless  by  most  alkali-works ;  and  it  has  been 
for  many  years  at  once  a  problem  and  a  reproach  to  chemistiy. 
The  magnitude  of  our  loss  may  be  imagined,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  employed  in 
making  washing-soda  is  removed,  in  chemical  combination,  as 
a  constituent  of  this  waste.  Such  a  circumstance  did  not, 
of  course,  escape  the  attention  of  scientific  men ;  and  many 
methods,  some  of  them  extremely  ingenious,  were  devised  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sulphur.  All  of  these,  though  succeeding 
completely  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  shared  in  one  im- 

Eortant  defect, — ^they  did  not  pay  the  manufacturer.  The  offensive 
caps,  therefore,  continued  to  be  a  most  serious  local  annoyance^ 
by  evolving  foul  and  injurious  gases,  and  were  a  source  of  litiga* 
tion  until,  within  only  the  last  few  years,  the  final  removal  of 
the  nuisance  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  declared  to  be 
a  profitable  undertaking.     The  processes  in  actual  employment 
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lald  not  bo  understood  by  a  non-technical  reader;  but  we 
ly  state  that  none  of  them  involve  the  introduction  of  any 
'  d  which  the  works  themselves  do  not  at  present  furnish, 
has,  perhaps,  taken  llie  lead  in  this  matter ;  but  several 
English  manufactories  arc  busy,  and  successful,  at  the  new 
icesses.  Some  of  the  sulphur  thus  prepared  was  shown  at  the 
t  Exposition  in  Paris  ;  but  much  of  it  is  converted  into  hypo- 
Iphites,  another  form  in  which  it  has  been  several  times 
hibited.  Both  the  sulphur  and  hyposulphites  thus  produced 
;  now  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  recovery  is  complete. 
We  may,  then,  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  witnessed  this 
inmortant  and,  indeed,  necessary  victory. 

The  utilisation  of  the  waste  food  of  South  America,  if  it  could 
■  accomplished  profitably,  would  be  the  greatest  possible  boon  to 
he  poor.  In  the  vast  prairies  of  America,  extending  from  the  Mi»- 
-—.ippi  lo  the  Missouri,  bisons  roam  freely  in  droves  too  large 
the  eye  to  compass,  but  certainly  numbering  many  hundred 
Siousand  beasts.  In  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  wild  oxen, 
ktfe  at  present  slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand 
annually  for  their  hides  and  skins,  the  flesh  being  an  absolute 
Vaste,  civilisation  not  having  yet  arrived  in  these  regions  at  the 
nmple  process  of  cutting  the  flesh  into  long  slips,  and  then  drying 
it  in  the  sun,  in  which  form  it  comes  from  the  River  Plate  to  the 
Southern  Slates  of  America,  and  is  there  eaten  by  the  negro  popu- 
lation in  the  form  of  jerked  Ijeef.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachi* 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ox  flesh  wasted,  the  immense  herds  of  this 
quarter  of  Eurojie  being  slaughtered  simply  for  tlieir  fat  and  horns. 
Some  of  this  beef,  and  some  also  from  Australia,  has  come  over  to 
this  country  in  hermetically  sealed  cases,  and  capital  food  it  is, 
much  better  than  the  salt  junk  upon  which  we  used  to  feed  our 
navy,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  a  footing  among  our  population, 
slthough  it  can  be  sold  in  London  at  sixpence  a  pound. 

Mr,  Simmonds,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,'  in  speaking  of  the  vast  sources  of  unutilised  food 
tbat  esist  in  difTcrent  quarters  of  the  globe,  states  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  wasted  in  lUe  Newfoundland  cod-fisnery  ia 
020,000  tons  annually.  Surely,  if  none  of  this  can  be  secured 
for  food,  it  may  be  made  available  for  some  other  useful  purpose. 
Professor  Way  has,  we  understand,  prepared  a  manure  from  refuse 
fish  which  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  ammoniacal  salts 
find  phosphate  of  lime.  We  are  tolil,  indeed,  that  the  guano  islands 
will  be  exhausted  by  the  year  1888,  or  thereabouts,  and  if  in  the 
nieati  rime  we  have  not  brought  our  own  sewage  into  use,  our 
agriculturists  will  be  sorely  pressed  for  a  powerful  fertiliser.  The 
enormous  number  of  horses  in  Buenos  Ayres  renders  them  of  little 
2  A  2  commercial 
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V.z'i  ::.*:  Brl:  ii  U  a:  1  '.  >^s  :■.•  n:iki»  •■-: — was  some  vears  ago 
sj  i'i*::..;  f-:.<i:.;.;-i  :  .  r  ^:  u:  ,i*.l  :1:^  rii.vs  ia  his  trade  by  the  low 
pri'.e  a:  wLi-. L  Lr  s./.i  lieir.  Aitor  a  ii::Io  time  the  mvsteij 
can:*r  o-.: :  ties'?  ■  r -..!£;  It-ts'  are  EiaJt*  principally  of  the  egg- 
}*:Vh^  and  Vj  j,roviie  "^s  isrrctLien:  :L?  clever  Frenchman  had 
ma/ie  a  c  .z.:rac:  viu.  a! I  the  principal  photosraphers  for  the 
clrrap  p-jrclase  r.i  uis  refuse  uf  ihvir  prt^ifossion.  In  Ei^Iand  the 
Cftnif:c:i  jZxts  now  obtain  this  subsiaace  from  the  same  aonroe: 
TLere  most  be  a  ^ea:  aburKlance  of  it  in  the  market,  and  in  con- 
s^.-rj-jr-ncc'  cLtesecakes  ou^rht  10  be  cheap :  at  all  events  the  price 
s::ou]<J  'ieper.d  'jpon  tie  Cucmations  of  personal  vanitr.  When 
iLcre  is  a  ziira;  mn  upoa  d^c-  pi  .'tographers.  in  fine  weather,  there 
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ought  ti>  be  a  decline  in  this  particular  dclicac)-.  Old  and  spoiled 
photographs  themselv[?s  are  a  very  valuable  waste,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  contain,  which  is 
jecovered  by  simply  burning  them,  and  from  the  washings  of  the 
prepared  paper  they  are  secured  by  evaporation.  The  amount 
>of  refuse  silver  thus  recovered  amounted  in  one  large  photographic 
.paper  establishment  to  lOOOA  in  one  year.  Every  refuse  of  the 
precious  metals  is  most  carefully  collected,  .-V  jeweller's  leather, 
old  and  well  worn,  is  worth  a  guinea;  and  what  are  termed 
*  sweeps,'  or  the  dust  collected  in  the  leathern  receptacle  that  is 
suspended  under  every  working  jeweller's  bench  is  a  regular 
article  of  trade.  A  worker  in  the  precious  metals  can  always 
obtain  a  new  waistcoat  for  an  old  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
valuable  dust  adhering  to  it  Bookbinders  doing  a  large  business 
tell  almost  incredible  tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  diey  collect 
from  the  floors  and  the  rags  of  the  binders. 

To  the  literary  world  the  utilisation  of  some  waste  or  unde- 
veloped substance,  as  a  substitute  for,  or  aid  to  rags,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  interest;  for,  whilst 
many  sources  from  which  we  once  procured  rags  are  now  cut  off, 
tho  cheap  literature  of  the  country  has  increased  the  demand  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  has  enor- 
mously augmented  the  sale  of  newspapers,  and  the  paper-makers 
have  consequently  long  been  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  some  new 
material  suitable  for  paper-making.  In  looking  over  the  patents 
that  have  been  taken  out  during  the  last  twenty  years  for  such 
fibres  for  this  purjwse,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  number  that  have  been  put  forth  as  suitable.  Wood  shavings, 
nettles,  hopbines,  bindweed,  the  barks  of  various  trees,  in  fact 
every  material  of  a  fibrous  nature  that  will  pulp,  has  been  pro- 
posed and  eagerly  supported.  Among  all  these,  two  only  have 
come  before  the  world  commercially — straw  and  Esparto.  The 
former  cannot  be  called  a  waste  material,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
already  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  therefore  anv 
new  demand  upon  it  must  certainly  end  in  considerably  increas- 
ing its  value,  and  therefore  in  withdrawing  it  from  many  uses  to 
which  it  is  at  present  applied.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
diat  it  makes  a  very  gwid  manuscript  paper,  but  for  books  and 
newspapers  the  amount  of  silica  it  contains  renders  it  very  brittle. 
The  '  Morning  Star '  is  or  was  printed  upon  it,  and  it  is  more  or 
less  in  demand  ;  but  the  paper-makers  tell  us  the  trade  do  not  like 
it,  and  they  have  long  been  eager  for  some  more  tenacious  sub- 
stance. This  they  appear  to  have  at  last  obtained  in  esparto.  In 
looking  back  at  the  list  of  patents  we  find  that  tliis  substance  was 
.made  the  subject  of  one  in  1852  by  Jean  Antoine  Farina,  and 
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again  in  1854  and  1856  by  Jamei  Mordock  and  Thomas  Ront- 
ledges.  Indeed  the  French  Goveniment,  previoasly  to  the  earliest 
of  diete  dates,  had  its  eye  npon  this  oseful  gnus  as  a  substitnte 
for  rags;  specimens  of  it,  and  also  of  papa*  made  firom  its  fifan^ 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  Algerian  section  of  French  prodncti^  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  '  Akhbar'  daily  paper  has  been 
printed  in  Algiers  for  years  upon  it,  and  it  was  introduced  to 
the  whole  world  in  the  ^  Exposition '  of  last  year — the  catalogue 
of  which  is  printed  up<Hi  paper  made  from  esparto  alcme.  The 
grass  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  Stipa  (or  macroddoa) 
tenacissima  grows  wild  upon  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
abont  five  degrees  of  longitude.  It  comes,  on  the  Enropean  side^ 
from  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  principally  from  Carthagena,  Almeria, 
Aqnelas,  &c.,  where  it  has  long  been  used  for  making  mats, 
ropes,  soles  of  sandals,  and  the  Iberian  scourges  of  Hc»ace 
(Epod.  iv.);  and  it  appears  that  any  quantity  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  Algeria,  where  it  is  a  most  abundant  weed.  We 
have  by  us  at  the  present  moment  a  bundle  of  this  weed,  some- 
times miscalled  broom,  some  pulp,  and  some  papa*  made  bam,  it 
It  is  white  and  very  tenacious  in  fibre,  and  we  hear  that,  after 
rags,  it  is  certainly  the  best  material  yet  discovered  for  the  making 
of  paper.  The  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  British  paper- 
maker  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict  that  between  65,000  and 
70,000  tons  of  this  broom  were  imported  into  this  country  far 
paper-making  purposes  in  the  year  1866.  It  was  imagined  that 
in  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  lai^  supplies  of  cotton  refuse 
would  be  obtainable  from  the  teeming  population  of  that  <x>untry, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  all  old  rags  in  that  provident  empire 
were  used  up  in  making  the  thick  soles  of  boots. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  of  course  it  is  only  possible 
to  touch  upon  the  more  important  examples  of  the  use  of  refuse. 
There  are  doubtless  many  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention, 
that  might  have  been  included  with  advantage,  but  we  have  gfiven 
examples  enough  to  show  that  civilisation  is  every  day  adding 
enormously  to  the  useful  products  of  the  world,  both  by  econo- 
mising her  resources,  and  by  calling  new  ones  forth  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry.  In  conclusion,  we  may  allude  to  one  matter  which 
concerns  us  as  a  manufacturing  nation  most  nearly.  Shall  we 
ever  discover,  and  be  able  to  utilise,  new  combinations  of  the 
forces  of  Nature  ?  Mr.  Babbage  thinks  so ;  and  however  much 
practical  men  may  regard  this  as  a  philosophical  dream,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  dream  of  one  age  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  reality  of  those  which  succeed.  When  Franklin 
drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  a  kite-string,  he 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  hazard  the  prophecy  that  in  the  next 
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itury  a  string  of  copper  stretched  under  the  ocean,  would  form 
tongue  of  two  distant  nations.  If  coni  should  fail  us,  as  many 
iple  believe  will  be  the  case  after  the  lajise  of  a  few  centuries, 
shall  have  to  full  back  upon  the  more  directly  exerted  forces 
Nature,  among  which  are  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and 
bemendous  manufactories  and  warehiiuses  of  heat  that  are 
ituated  in  volcanic  mountains,  Mr.  Babbnge  in  his  '  Economy 
Manufactures,'  makes  a  forecast  respecting  the  pos^iible 
lurces  of  such  power,  and  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  ex- 
>rted  by  tlie  aiil  of  another  waste  material,  namely,  ice.  The 
titowing  paragraph  gives  us  a  notion  of  what  may  be  in  the 
iture  a  gigantic  use  of  that  which  at  present  is  not  only  a  refuse. 
It  sometimes  a  very  misohJevoos  power : — 
In  Icehind  the  Bourcca  of  heat  are  still  more  plentiful ;  and  their 
nxifflity  to  large  masDCB  of  ice  seem  almost  to  point  out  the  future 
Bstiny  of  that  island.  The  ice  of  its  glaciers  may  enable  tta  inhabitants 
liquefy  the  gasen  with  the  least  eipenditure  of  niechanical  forces; 
i  the  heftt  of  its  TolcnnoeB  may  supply  the  power  necessary  for  their 
IDDdensation.  Thus,  in  a  future  age,  pojui-r  may  become  the  staple 
Mnmodity  of  the  loclaQders,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  voloanio 
iatricts ;  and  poeaibiy  the  very  process  by  which  they  will  procure 
Ins  article  of  exchange  for  the  luruiies  of  happier  clinates,  may  in 
pme  measure  tame  tho  tremendons  elements  which  occosiouidly 
erastate  their  provinces.' 

This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  prophecy,  but  did  not  the 
Greeks  anticipate  Mr.  Babbage  when  they  made  Etna  the  forge 
"  Vulcan  ? 


Abt.  III.— 1.  rotthumOTu  Works  of  the  late  Reverend  Robert  South. 
D.D.,  eontainint/  Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  an  Accotint  of'  fas 
Travels  into  Poland,  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  S;c. 
1vol.    London,  1717. 

Il  Opera  Ponthnma  Latina  Viri  Doctisximi  et  Clnrissimi  Roberti 
South,  S.T.P.,  Eccl.  Westmonast  et  iEdis  Christi,  Oson. 
Canonici,  fic  Nunc  primum  in  lucem  cdita.  Lonriini, 
1717. 

L  Ammadversions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Booh,  enti/nled  '  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  fioli/  and  Ever-blesned  Triniti/,'  S,-'^.  By  a  Divine 
of  the  Church  of  England  (R.  South).  London,  1693. 
Tritkmsm  charged  upon  Dr.  S/ierb>ck's  Nem  Noliun  of  the 
Triiiilg.  And  the  Charge  made  Good,  i^-c.  By  a  Divine  nf 
the  Church  of  England  (R.  South).  London,  1695. 
SermonM  preached  upon  Several  Occasions.     By  Robert  South, 

D.D., 
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D.D.y  Prebendary  of  WestminsteTy  and  Canon  of  Clurist 
Church,  Oxford.  A  New  Edition,  in  four  Tolomes,  including 
the  Posthumous  Discourses.     London,  1843. 

lUTR.  HENRY  HOLBEACHE  tells  us  that  aU  mankind 
J3JL  may  be  divided  into  two  gpreat  classes,  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads.  The  Cavaliers  are  those  vigorous,  prosperous 
gentlemen,  who  instinctively  respect  constituted  authorities  and 
venerate  tradition,  who  find  their  proper  place  amid  the 
decencies  and  respectabilities  of  an  ancient  and  undisturbed 
society,  who  are  ready  with  sword  or  pen  to  maintain  that  state 
of  things  in  which  they  have  themselves  happily  grown  up,  and 
look  with  dislike  and  contempt  upon  all  movers  of  ancient  land- 
marks. On  the  other  hand,  the  name  ^  Roundhead '  is  given  to 
the  ragged  regiment  of  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  an  idea ; 
who  are  at  war  with  the  easy  routine  and  comfortable  order  of 
established  civilisation,  and  wish  to  reform  society  on  principles 
which  seem  to  them  not  only  true,  but  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  man. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  fanciful  to  extend  the  well- 
known  party  names  of  our  seventeenth-century  struggle  to  the 
great  contest  always  going  on  in  the  world  between  old  habit 
and  innovation,  but  at  least  no  one  will  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
Robert  South  the  very  type  of  a  Cavalier  preacher,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  We  can  well  believe  that,  at  an  age  when 
a  man's  blood  is  generally  somewhat  cooled,  he  professed  his 
readiness  to  exchange  cassock  for  buff-coat  to  aid  in  putting 
down  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  for  we  see  in  his  works  an  air  of 
burly  defiance,  and  an  eagerness  to  slash  with  his  keen  blade 
at  any  enemy  who  presents  an  opening,  which  tell  of  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  charged  with  Rupert  against  the  stem  ranks 
of  the  Ironsides.  Such  a  warrior-divine  as  South  is  only  produced 
in  an  age  when  vigorous  combats  arc  waged  with  no  blunted 
swords.  The  definiteness  of  thought,  the  keenness  of  animosity, 
the  vigour  of  invective  which  distinguish  this  famous  preacher, 
arc  the  product  of  an  age  of  contention,  and  a  society  cultivated 
indeed,  but  not  delicate  or  scrupulous. 

Robert  South  was  throughout  his  long  life  a  prosperous  man. 
His  father  was  a  London  merchant  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in  his 
country  house  at  Hackney  the  future  preacher  was  born  in  1633. 
In  due  time,  probably  about  1646  or  1647,  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  then  rising  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  where  he 
became  a  King's  Scholar.  The  head-master  was  Richard  Busby, 
the  most  famous  teacher  of  that  time,  whose  keen  glance  saw  the 
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hidden  talent  in  the  *  sulky  boy  '  put  under  Lis  cbnrge  ;  *  one  of 
the  ushers,  during  a  part  at  least  of  South's  school-time,  was 
Adam  Littleton,  cspelled  from  Oxford  for  his  frank  avowal  of 
royalist  opinions;  iin  escellent  scholar  and  theologian,  after- 
wards well  known  as  the  author  of  a  much-used  Latin-English 
Dictionarv.  And  among  the  boys  at  Westminster  In  South's 
time  were  found  several  who  afterwanls  made  themselves  a  name 
in  the  world  beyond  the  cloisters.  Here  be  may  probably  have 
seen  James  Heath,  whose  '  Brief  Clironide '  and  'Flagellum' 
have  earned  him  in  our  own  days  the  nirk-name  of  Carnim 
Heath;  Nathaniel  Hodges,  the  brave  physician  who  remained 
in  London,  when  m-inv  fled,  to  care  for  the  sufierers  in  the 
terrible  year  of  the  Plague;  Philip  Henry,  the  nonconformist 
divine,  father  of  the  better-known  Matthew,  the  commentator; 
■lohn  Mapletoft,  physician  and  theologian,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ;  Henry  Stubbe,  the  Bodleian 
Librarian,  noted  in  after-time  for  the  contempt  he  poured 
on  the  Royal  Society;  Robert  Hi>okp,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  Sorictv,  who  at  school  '  Invented 
thirty  several  ways  of  flying,'t  and  at  Oxford  initiated  Robert 
Boyle  into  the  Cartesian  philosophy  ;  a  greater  than  any  of  these, 
John  Dryden,  who  was  nearly  of  his  own  standing ;  and,  some- 
what his  junior,  a  thoughtful  boy  from  Somersetshire,  John 
Locke,  afterwards  to  follow  Shaftesbury  into  exile  and  be  deprived 
of  his  studentship,  while  his  <)lil  schoolfellow,  a  prosperous 
dignitary,  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  there  was,  even  in  boyhood,  any  very  warm  friendship 
between  the  arrogant  and  vehement  South  and  the  candid  and 
tolerant  Locke  ;  and  when  the  preacher,  years  afterwards,  spoke 
of  some  who  had  gone  forth  from  the  school  '  who  did  unworthily 
turn  aside  to  other  by-wavs  and  principles '  than  the  usual  loyal 
ones  of  Westminster,  lie  may  possibly  have  glanced  at  Locke's 
Whig  principles.  Probably  no  schoolmaster  ever  sent  forth 
so  many  papils  distinguished  in  after  life  in  Church  and  Stale, 
in  policy  and  science,  as  Dr.  Bnsby  from  Westminster,  over  which 
he  presided  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

South  was  at  Westminster  while  the  Long  Parliament,  sitting 
hard  by,  attempted  to' govern  England ;  if  the  Westminster  boys 
then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering  the  bouse  while  a  debate 
was  going  on,  he  may  have  seen  Speaker  Lenthall  in  the  chair, 

*  We  maj  cuBjeclure  that  South  Tos  soundly  flogged  at  *cboi>l,  to  judge  fram 
the  reeling  way  iu  vhich  he  deprecates  exceuife  flo^iiig  io  the  termoa  '  On  the 
EdDCBliOD  of  yoqth.'~(&™oi.s,  ii.  S9a.) 

t  Wood'*  '  Alhenie,'  iv.  628  (Ed.  Bliw  l 
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and  heard  the  debate  on  the  Remonstrance  firom  CromwelPt 
army.  He  was  at  Westminster  when  the  High  Coort  of  Justice 
sat  in  Westminster  Hail  to  judge  the  King ;  and  on  the  day  aftor 
the  sentence,  when  the  troops  were  gathering  in  the  cold  Jannaiy 
morning  in  the  open  space  before  Whitehall^  and  the  King  wis 
holding  his  last  conference  with  faithful  Juxon ;  upon  that  *  black 
and  eternally  infamous  day  of  the  King*s  murder,*  he  tells  ns  that 
he  himself  heard  the  King  publicly  prayed  for  in  the  school 
*  but  an  hour  or  two  (at  most)  before  his  sacred  head  was  struck 
off.'*  It  is  commonly  said  that  South  himself  read  the  prayers  on 
that  morning.  He  had  all  the  love  for  his  old  school  whick 
a  Tigorotts,  hearty  Englishman  generally  retains  throogh  life. 
Many  years  later,  when  South  was  a  dignified  Canoo  and 
Prebendary,  a  *  very  great  person ' — ^no  less  a  man  than  Lord 
Jefferys — planned  a  meeting  of  *  Old  Westminsters,'  and  asked 
South  to  preach  on  the  occasion  in  the  Abbey.  He  had  prepared 
the  sermon  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  in  which  he  lands 
the  school  for  training  up  ^  her  sons  and  scholars  to  an  inTinciUe 
loyalty  to  their  Prince,  and  a  strict,  impartial  conformity  to  the 
Church,'  when  the  scheme  was  dropped  on  the  death  of  Charles  IL 
South,  who  was  clearly  disappointed  that  Jeflferys  ^  thought  fit 
as  Chancellor  to  reverse  what  his  Lordship  as  Chief  Justice  had 
determined,'  printed  the  sermon  which  he  had  not  himself  been 
able  to  preach,  thinking  that  *  possibly  some  other  may  con- 
descend to  do  it,  as  before,  in  several  such  cases,  the  like  hss 
been  too  well  known  to  have  been  done  I' 

The  troubles  of  the  time  did  not  interrupt  the  even  course  of 
Westminster  School.  Some  of  the  Independents  did  indeed 
suggest  its  suppression,  as  a  hot-bed  of  Royalist  principles,  but 
Cromwell  was  too  wise  a  man  to  condescend  to  petty  persecution 
of  this  kind.  South  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  in  1651,  the 
year  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  were  crushed  for  the  time 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Oxford,  at  the  time  when  South 
entered  it,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  had  by  no  means  shared  the  peace- 
ful lot  of  Westminster.  It  had  long  been  a  centre  of  *  malignancy,' 
and  scarcely  a  Head  or  a  Professor  had  passed  unscathed  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Cromwell  him- 
self was  Chancellor;  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  for  the  greater  part  of 
South's  undergraduateship,  was  the  newly  appointed  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  coryplupus  of  the  Indepen- 
dents ;  the  same  who  shocked  a  poor  bible-clerk  of  Merton, 
Anthony  Wood,  by  *  going  in  quirpo  like  a  young  scholar,  with 
powdred  hair,  snake-bone  bandstrings  (or  bandstrings  with  very 

♦  Sermon  *  On  the  Edncation  of  Youth.'— (iSerwor**,  ii.  300.) 
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lu^  tassels),  lawn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbonds  pointed  at  bis 
knees,  and  Spanish  leather  boots  with  large  lawn  tops,  and  bis  hat 
mostly  cocked.'*  Probably  this  splendid  array  occasioned  much 
the  same  kind  of  'sensation'  in  the  University,  that  the  present 
excellent  V ice-Chance i lor  would  cause  if  he  were  to  walk  down 
'the  High'  in  a  wide-awake  and  kmcker-bockers.  Owen,  in 
spite  of  his  voluminous  theology,  seems  to  have  coveted  lay  dis- 
tinction; for  in  1654  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  the  University  in  Parliament,  and  was  actually  returned  ;  but 
the  House  refused  to  recognise  his  renunciation  of  his  orders — he 
bad  been  regularly  ordained — and  the  election  was  declared  null 
and  void.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  neglected  his 
duty  as  Dean  ;  be  was  a  kindly  and  genial  man,  very  anxious  to 
encourage  the  scholars  of  his  house,  and  Anthony  Wood  assures 
US  that  South  won  his  favour.  The  stories  related  in  the 
'Memoirs'  of  the  reciprocal  annoyance  practised  by  the  Dean 
and  the  student  do  not  appear  worthy  of  much  credit.  The 
religious  opinions  of  undergraduates  were  probably  not  much 
enquired  into  at  this  time  by  those  in  power ;  and  South  was  nut 
disposed,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  to  make  needless  difhculties 
about  conforming  to  things  as  they  were. 

The  principal  records  of  South's  life  in  Oxford  from  1651  to 
the  Restoration  are  the  Latin  works  published  after  his  death. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  verses  on  Cromwell's  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  (1654)  which  were  sometimes  cast  in  Sonth's  teeth  in 
after  years  ;  not  quite  fairly,  perhaps,  for  he  wrote  on  Cromwell's 
success,  a  theme  probably  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  his 
college,  with  just  as  much  real  feeling  as  he  might  have  employed 
on  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  in  any  case  it  would  fare  ill  with 
the  reputation  of  many  distinguished  men,  if  their  youthful 
verses  were  to  be  admitted  as  proof  of  shameless  inconsistency. 
His  verses  and  declamations  of  this  period  are  not  of  remarkable 
merit,  and  were  never  published  by  himself,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall.  The  most  amusing 
aminig  them  are  the  burlesque  questions  which  he  maintained  as 
'Teme-Filius."  The  '  TerravFilius' was  the  chartered  libertine 
of  the  'Public  AcL'  Thore  was  no  limit  to  the  license  of  his  ■ 
tongue.  Taking  for  his  ti^xt  some  harmless  question — for  instance 
•  whether  ears  or  eyes  are  more  useful  for  the  acquisition  of 
science?" — he  filled  his  speech   with  pungent  allusions  to  the 

*  Wood's  '  Atbeiue,'  iy.  98.    '  In  quirpo '  =  in  coerpo  (Spankb),  ia  in  doublet 
and  liose,  without  clonk  or  gowo. 

'  Your  Spauiih  host  is  never  seen  in  cuerpn. 
Without  hi*  parameutos,  cloke,  Hud  sword.' 

(Ben  Jimmn,  'New  Idd.'  ii.  S.) 
peccadilloes 
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peccadilloes  of  cc»itpiciioiis  perxMis.     This  jovial  solemnity 
in  fact  not  onlike  *the  famous  Satnmalian  feasts  among  the 
Romans,  when  every  scollion  and  skip-kennel  had  liberty  to  tell 
his  matter  his  own,  as  the  British  mobility  emphatically  stile  it'* 
A  royalist  *  Tem^Filius'  would  no  doubt  take  the  opportonity 
of  casting  ridicule  on  Puritan  heads  of  houses,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  authorities  of  South's  time  attempted  to  restrain 
the  antique  liberty.     The  Fescennine  license  of  the  Public  Act 
was  in  fact  under  discussion  in  1658,  the  year  of  the  Protector's 
death.t     The  Terra^Filius   of  course   sometimes   overstepped 
even  the  wide  bounds  allowed  him,  and  felt  the  vengeance  of  the 
insulted  Dons.    For  instance,  about  1658,  Mr.  Lancelot  Addison 
of  Queen's,  the  father  of  the  essayist,  was  compelled  on  his  knees 
to  implore  the  pardon  of  Convocation  for  the  transgression  of  his 
tongue,  and  some  years  later  Mr.  H.  Gerard  of  Wadham,  for 
reciting  a  Terra^Filius  speech  written  by  South  himself,  then  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  University,  was  expelled.   The  wit  of  com- 
positions of  this  kind  is  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  evanescent ; 
the  covert  allusions  to  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  the  men  of 
the  time  are  no  longer  taken.     South's  jokes,  at  all  events,  have 
lost  colour  and  flavour  in  two  hundred  years.     It  seems   now 
rather   a  poor  jest,    when   the   Terrs-Filius    declares   himself 
inclined  to  believe  the  well-known  theory  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  cheese,  for  he  had  observed  it  considerably  diminished  in  bulk 
since  the  Cambridge  men  had  been  in  Oxford  I    The  point  is  lost 
of  the  suggestion  (apropos  of  the  device  of  *  Alma  Mater  Canta- 
brigia*)  that  it  was  natural  that  Cambridge  should  adopt  a  cup 
among  her  emblems,  when  a  Proctor  sold  beer,  and  therefore 
prevented  students  from  entering  taverns,   not  to  spoil  his  own 
trade ;  nor  is  there  much  drollery  in  saying  that  Fuller's  jokes 
were  preserved  in  the   archives   at    Cambridge   and   exhibited 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  place ;  or  in  discussing  the  number 
of  atoms  that  go  to  make  up  a  Cambridge  joke.     But  all  these, 
though  they  have  now  grown  stale,  no  doubt  served  their  purpose, 
and  raised  a  laugh  in  St   Mary's — the  Sheldonian  Theatre  as  yet 
was  not — when  they  were  first  uttered.     The  allusion    to    the 
cheese-devouring  Cantabs  was  no  doubt  highly  relished  by  those 
who  had  seen  so  many  Cambridge  men  thrust  into  good  berths  at 
Oxford   by  the  Parliamentary  visitors,  and   beheld  not  a  few 
Cambridge  scholars  among  those  who  flocked  to  Oxford  for  pre- 
ferment, of  whose  mortified  countenances,  puling  voices,  eyes 


*  Amharst'g  '  TerraB-FilioF/  No.  1.    At  the  time  that  this  book  was  publidied 
(1721 ;  the  *  Temc-Filiat'  had  not  long  been  obsolete, 
t  Wood's  <  HiBtory  and  Antiqaities  of  Oxford/  ii.  670,  &c. 
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lifted  up,  and  short  hair,  Anthony  Wood  hiis  left  us  so  unpleasant 
a  picture.* 

South  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  in  1658  by  one  of  the 
deprived  bishops ;  t  though  Wood,  whom  South  Lad  made  his 
enemy  by  one  of  his  rough  jokes,  declares  that  he  preached  in 
Oxford  without  orders.J  However  qualified,  in  1659,  while 
the  question  of  the  future  government  of  England  still  hung  in 
doubt,  he  preached  the  summer  assize  sermon  at  Osforil.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  sermon  is  to  recommend  faithful  endurance 
of  persecution,  if  need  should  he,  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  in  it  the  preacher's  preference  for  the  pro- 
scribed worship,  the  '  Common-prayer  and  surplice,'  of  the 
Church  of  England.  'If  ever,'  he  says,  'it  was  seasonable  to 
preach  courage  in  the  despised,  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is 
now,  when  his  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the,  hands 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened,  and  even 
broke,  and  his  worship  extirpated  in  a  mockery,  that  his  honour 
may  be  advanced.'  §  His  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  Puritan 
ministry  and  worship  were  not  obvious  enough  to  afford  a  handle 
for  his  enemies,  until  he  maile  them  plain  by  notes  when  he 
published  the  sermon  a  few  days  before  the  restored  King  landed 
in  England.  When  he  preached  before  the  King's  Commissioners 
(July  29,  1660)  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  disguise  or 
ambiguity.  He  could  frankly  set  forth  his  ideal  of  a  Christian 
minister,  and  give  full  course  to  his  contempt  for  the  unlearned 
and  fanatical  teachers  who  had  filled  the  pulpits  during  the  late 
troublous  times.  On  them  he  pours  forth  with  eager  delight 
the  sarcastic  mockery  in  which  he  so  much  excelled.  He  i(sts 
no  mercy  for '  such  mountebanks  and  quacks  in  divinity  as  have 
only  two  or  three  little  experiments  and  popular  harangues  to 
amuse  the  vulgar  with,  but,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
solid  grounds  and  rules  of  science  ....  arc  pitifully  ignorant  and 
useless  as  to  any  great  and  worthy  pkvposes ;  and  fit  for  little 
else  but  to  show  the  world  how  easily  fools  may  be  imposed 
upon  by  knaves.'  These  unlucky  sectaries  offended  alike  his 
judgment  and  his  taste.  Their  barbarous  style,  their  tendency 
to  allegorise  plain  history,  their  numerous  perplexing  and  arti- 
ficial divisions,  were  abominations  to  one  whose  conceptions  of 
oratory  had  been  formed  on  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Those  who 
use  these  cjuibbling  divisions  are,  he  says,  '  wholly  mistaken  in 
the  nature  of  wit;  for  true  wit  is  a  severe  and  mauly  thing. 
Wit  in  divinity  is  nothing  else  but  sacred  truths  suitably  ex- 


'  Fssti  Oxon.,'  106  (Ed.  Bliss). 

'  Athens  Ozod.,'  W,  g33. 

'  InltrtBi  Deposed  and  Tnilh  Restored.'— (Sf 


'  PoslliumouB  Work!,'  p.  10. 
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pressed.*  It  is  not  shreds  of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  a  Deus  Dixit 
and  a  Detis  benedixit^  nor  those  little  quirks  or  divisions  into  the 
iri^  the  hUxn^  and  the  kojBotl^  or  the  egress^  repress^  and  progress^ 
and  other  such  stuff  (much  like  the  style  of  a  lease)  that  can 
properly  be  called  wiL  For  that  is  not  wit  which  consists  not 
with  wisdom.'  And  again  he  falls  foul  of  the  ^  whimsical  cant' 
of  his  old  enemy  John  Owen,  his  issues^  products^  tendencies, 
breathing*^  indwellings^  rollings^  recumbencies.  But  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  oif  Puritan  preachers — a  method  even  now 
not  wholly  extinct  —  in  composing  their  sermons,  is  wordi 
giving  at  length : — 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  offensive  to  the  auditory,  if  to  release  it 
(oould  I  be  80  happy)  from  suffering  by  such  stuff  for  the  future,  I 
venture  upon  some  short  description  of  it ;  and  it  is  briefly  thus : — 
First  of  all,  they  seize  upon  some  text,  from  whence  they  draw  some- 
thing which  they  call  a  doctrine,  and  well  may  it  be  said  to  be  dramm 
from  the  words:  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturally  flows  or  resollB 
from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided,  they  branch  it 
into  several  heads ;  perhaps  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  upwards.  Where- 
upon, for  the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to  some  trusty  concord- 
ance which  never  fails  them,  and  by  the  help  of  that  they  range  six  or 
seven  scriptures  under  each  head ;  which  scriptures  they  prosecute  one 
by  one,  first  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for  some  considerable 
time,  till  they  have  spoiled  it,  and  then  that  being  done  they  pass  to 
another,  which  in  its  turn  suffers  accordingly.  And  these  impertinent 
and  unpremeditated  enlargements  they  look  upon  as  the  motions  and 
breathings  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  much  beyond  those  carnal  ordi- 
nances of  sense  and  reason,  supported  by  industry  and  study ;  and 
this  they  call  a  saving  way  of  preaching,  as  it  must  bo  confessed  to  bo 
a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.'  f 

And  the  gesture  with  which  these  tiresome  discourses  were 
delivered  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  the  matter : — 

*  Can  any  tolerable  reason  be  given  for  those  strange  new  postures 
used  by  some  in  the  delivery  of  tho  word  ?  Such  as  shutting  the 
eyes,  distorting  the  face,  and  speaking  through  the  nose,  which  I 
think  cannot  so  properly  be  called  preaching,  as  toning  of  a  sermon. 
Nor  do  I  see  why  tho  word  may  not  be  altogether  as  effectual  for  the 
conversion  of  souls,  delivered  by  one  who  has  the  manners  to  look  his 
auditory  in  the  face,  using  his  own  countenance  and  his  own  native 
voice,  without  straining  it  to  a  lamentable  and  doleful  whine,  never 
serving  to  any  purpose,  but  whore  some  religious  cheat  is  to  be  carried 
on.'  X 

^   ♦  This  exactly  corresponds  with  Pope's  conception : — 

*  True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressed. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.* 

{Eemy  07i  Criticitm,  vv.  297-8.) 

t  *  The  Scribe  Instructed.*— (iSfefTmww,  ii.  82.)  I  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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South's  Ecom  for  the  unlen.med  persons  who  had   crept  into 
the   ministry  during  the  Commoowealth  breaks  forth    indeed 
repeatedly  in  his  earlier  sermons,  not  always  in  the  most  decorous 
!   style.      For  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  '  Ecclesiastical  Policy,'  he 
tells  us  that  a  short  time  before — 

'  Many  raehed  into  the  ministrj  as  being  the  only  calling  they  conld 

Eofbee  without  serving  an  apprenticeship.  .  .  .  Had,  indeed,  the  old 
erritical  hierarchy  still  continued,  in  which  it  was  port  of  the  minis- 
terial office  to  flay  the  sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the  vessels,  to  scour  the 
flesh  forks,  to  sweep  the  Temple,  and  carry  the  filth  and  mbbisb  to 
the  brook  Eidrou,  no  persons  living  had  been  better  fitted  for  tha 
ministry,  and  to  serve  in  this  nature  at  the  altar,  fint  since  it  ifl 
Biade  9.  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to  inform  men's  judgments  and  move 
their  affections,  lo  resolve  difficult  places  of  scripture,  to  decide  and 
clear  off  controversies,  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a  butcher,  scavenger,  or 
any  such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify  or  prepare  men  for  this  work.  .  .  . 
We  have  had  almost  all  sermons  full  of  gibes  and  scoffs  at  human 

learning Hereupon  the  ignorant  have  taken  heart  to  venturo 

npon  this  great  calling,  and  inst^d  of  cutting  their  way  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course— through  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  the 
Btudy  of  philosophy,  school  divinity,  tlio  fathers  and  councils — they 
have  token  another  and  shorter  cut,  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatiso 
W  two  upon  the  Heart,  the  Bruised  Reed,  the  Crmnbs  of  Comfort, 
Wolkbius  in  Euglish,  and  some  other  little  authors,  the  usual  furni- 
ture of  old  women's  closets,  they  have  sot  furth  as  accomplished 
divines,  and  forthwith  they  present  themselves  to  the  servioo ;  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  Jeroboams  as  willing  to  consecrate  and 
receive  them,  as  they  to  offer  themselves.'  * 

We  can  well  believe  (as  the  author  of  his  memoirs  tells  us 
was  the  case)  that  the  preacher  was  'highly  applauded  for  many 
excellent  and 


powci 


The  I 


pressions  against  the  seclarists  late  \a 
itored  Royalists  must  have  been  indeed  gentle 


and  forbearing  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  the  dissection  of  their 
late  triunijihaiit  adversaries  by  the  hand  of  so  great  a  master  of 
moral  anatomy.  They  did,  in  fact,  not  only  applaud  but  reward 
their  rbampion.  Preferment  was  sbuwcred  on  the  successful 
satirist.  A  few  weeks  after  the  RciitoratioR  he  was  made  Public 
Orator  of  Oxford ;  before  he  was  forty  he  was  a  Canon  o(  Christ 
Church  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster;  and  about  1677  the 
latter  Chapter  conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Islip.  He  bad 
besides  a  patrimonial  estate.  The  older  men  who  had  suSered 
for  the  royal  cause  not  unnaturally  murmured  at  this  rapid  pre- 
ferment of  a  young  divine  who  was  in  no  need  and  had  sufiered 
nothing.     Many  cavaliers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  had  reason  to 
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complain  of  the  little  consideration  accorded  to  their  losses  and 
sen'ices.  As  South  himself  said,  in  his  characteristic  manner, 
many  years  afterwards,  *  if  a  man's  loyalty  has  stripped  him  of 
his  estate,  his  interest,  or  relations,  then,  like  the  lame  ma^n  at 
the  pool  of  Bethesda,  every  one  steps  in  before  him.*  * 

Few  University  orators  have  had  such  occasions  for  displaying 
their  powers  of  panegyric  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  South.  In  1661 
Clarendon  was  installed  as  Chancellor,  and  the  young  orator  had 
to  address  him  in  the  usual  complimentary  speech.  But  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  deputation  came  down  to  Oxford  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  thank  the  academies  for  their  exemplarj 
loyalty  to  the  King  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  specially  for 
their  victorious  arguments  against  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant ;  it  fell  to  South^s  lot  to  thank  the  honourable  gentle- 
men for  descending  from  the  study  of  princes  and  kingdoms  and 
the  secrets  of  empire  to  the  bookish  haunts  of  the  University. 
In  July,  1663,  the  body  of  the  venerable  Juxon,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  solemrdy  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  old  College^ 
St  John*s,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  once  President,  William 
Laud,  Juxon^s  old  friend  and  patron,  were  brought  ftom  their 
resting-place  in  Allhallows,  Barking,  and  laid  by  his  side. 
The  Public  Orator  celebrated  the  double  obsequies,  as  was 
fitting,  with  an  oration  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  offered  the  greetings  of  the  University  to  the 
King  and  Que^n,  who  paid  a  visit  to  faithful  Oxford,  and  pre- 
sented for  an  *  ad  eundem '  degree  James  Duke  of  Moomonth, 
already  an  M.  A.  of  Cambridge.  In  July,  1664,  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  with  an  accompanying  oration 
from  South,  who  professed  himself  glad  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
building,  after  an  age  of  ^  reforming  ^  and  pulling  down«  Stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  building-materials,  he  was 
reminded — an  orator  of  our  days  would  hardly  have  ventured  on 
such  a  reminiscence — of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  jocose  orations  and  plays  which  had  desecrated  St 
Mary's  were  to  be  removed  to  the  more  fitting  scene  of  a  theatre. 
Alluding  to  the  press,  which  ^-as  to  form  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing, he  hopes  that  Oxford  will  soon  surpass  Ley  den  as  much  in 
printing  as  she  did  already  in  writing ;  hardly  a  justifiable  sneer 
at  the  University  of  Grotius  and  Vossius.  When  the  theatre 
was  opened  in  1669  South  again  discharged  the  office  of  Orator, 
in  a  speech  filled  with  satirical  invectives  against  Cromwell,  the 
£uiatics,  conventicles,  comprehension,  the  Roval  Society,  and  the 
new  philosophy,  gready  to  the  disgust  of  Dr.  Wallis,  the  distin- 
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gaished  Savilian  Professor,*  This  speech  is  not  printed ;  but 
if  the  invectives  in  any  degree  resembled  those  which  South 
pot  into  the  mouth  of  the  Terne-Filius  of  1671,  in  which  VVallis 
pecially  attacked,  they  must  have  been  very  unbefitting  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  who  '  gained  the  title  of  Zfax,  ni>t  only 
by  right  of  birth,  but  by  the  actual  conduct  of  fleets  and  armies ;' 
William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  '  sprung  on  the  father's  side 
from  the  warlike  Princes  of  Nassau,  on  the  mother's  from  the 
peaceful  James;'  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Prince  of  Tuscany,  'kins- 
and  friend  of  King  Charles,'  who  travelled  in  England  in 
1675,  were  amnn^  the  noble  persons  whom  the  Orator  had  to 
bedew  with  official  praise.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  discharged 
his  difficult  duty  well.  But  he  was  not  a  first-rate  X^tinist.  His 
orations  are,  indeed,  correct,  and  fairly  idiomatic ;  but  he  has  not 
that  mastery  of  expression  which  results  from  thinking  in  Latin  ; 
the  jokes,  which  in  his  expressive  English  would  have  flashed 
oat  in  full  force,  are  very  much  hampered  by  the  stately  folds  of 
ibe  dead  language ;  his  conceits  savour  of  English ;  he  has  neither 
^le  charming  archness  of  Erasmus,  nor  the  classic  ease  of  Mure- 
;  his  style  is  far  less  truly  Roman  than  that  of  one  of  the  best 
^Atin  writers  of  later  years,  John  Keble.  It  was,  indeed,  hardly 
:tD  be  expected  that  ouc  whose  thoughts  flowed  so  readily  into 
>n^orous  expression  in  the  vernacular  should  have  equal  com- 
Stand  of  the  language  of  scholars. 

The  even  current  of  his  days  was  broken  by  one  long  journey 

1  the  continent  of  Europe.     In  1(574  John  Sobtcski  was  elected 

'ting  of  the  troubled  realm  of  Poland.  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde, 
Afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  sent  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  compliment  the  nevv  King  on  his  accession, 
Droposed  to  take  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  South,  with  him  in  the  capa- 
^Hty  of  Chaplain:  a  proposal,  says  his  biographer,  'which  the 
toctor  very  readily  agreed  to,  being  of  a  very  curious  and 
inquisitive  temper,  and  desirous  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  the 
ttosture  of  affairs  in  other  countries  as  well  as  his  own.'  t  He 
^ve  an  account  of  what  he  had  learned  on  his  travels  in  a  letlcr 
addressed  to  his  'best  friend  and  honoured  instructor,'  Edward 
Pocock,  then  Rpgius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  set  forth 
on  his  mission  until  June,  1677,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
Dr.  South  wrote  his  letter  from  Dantzic.  He  had  certainly  tra- 
velled with  his  eyes  open,  and  what  he  had  seen  and  learned  ho 

•  Wnllis  to  Boyle,  in  Boyle's  Works,  v.  S14. 
t  '  Posthumous  Work*/  p.  2ll. 
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relates  well  and  succinctly  in  his  letter;  a  letter  wUch  miHt 
have  occupieil  a  c«m$itlerable  space  in  the  letter-bag  of  die 
embassy.  Tlio  Kin<?  received  them  at  Zolkiew  in  Galicia.  It 
is  worth  while  to  s<v  what  manner  of  man  the  afterwards  deliteRr 
of  ViiMiii.1  appo.ireil  Xo  the  shrewd  Oxft»ril  Doctor:— 

'This  Kiiic  is  a  vc rv  \voll-«5iM.koii  Prince,  rerr  eas^  of  aoeea,  vA 
oxtrt'sim  rivil,  liaviiit:  iii»>t  i»i' thi*  qiialitiis  retiui site  to  form  •  cooh 
])h:it  L!i-ntlt'in:m.  lie  is  imt  niily  wi-ll  vcfhctl  in  all  military  sfbin, 
l»Mt  hki'.visf.  thnaijrh  tin-  !;;■  :iii^  i-f  a  Frciu-h  itluoatiun,  very  opulently 
st<»nil  with  all  p^liu*  :lii>1  M-ln'IastiL-al  learning.  Besides  his  owi 
ti^ii^uo.  tlu*  Si'lavi >niiui,  lo  uiulorstaiuls  the  Latin,  French,  ItsliiB, 
(itrniAii.  aii-.l  Turki^ll  l;mt:u:i^( s.     Ho  delights  much  in  Natural ffi»- 


jvij^lo  <liM*ourso  if  till  St'  iimtt«rs.  ami  lias  a  particular  talent  to  wA 
jvii]«lo  :iK^ut  liir.1  viry  iirtfnlly  by  the  cars,  that  by  their  disputes  lie 
miiiht  Ik-  din■ot*^l.  as  it  hajai^vl  om-o  i^r  twit'c  during  this  emhssBv; 
mIufo  hi*  si'.owol  a  |H.i;r«aiKy  if  u-ft  •■!!  the  subject  of  a  dispute  bdd 
biiwi-,11  tin-  iv:s!h'p  .  i"  r.jHii  :u:l  FaihiT  Jc  la  Motte,  a  Jesuit,  sod 
lli>  Ma'i'sty*  I-  ui\>r.».r.  thai  ;j:iTi-  uw  au  oitraurtiinary  opinion  of  hi* 
l»art^.  A^  f  r  \*h:i:  nlatts  i..  His  Mau-^ty's  i^rson.  he  is  a  tall  snd 
r.  ri'u'.i:-.:  rri'.io  .  la:-::  (akW  aa'.  full  ivis,  a:nl  c»x-s  alwavs  in  the 
sa!'.ii-  an*!^<  \\  ith  li;>  sr.biivts.  with  Lis  luir  cut  round  about  his  can 
liki-  a  :i:.Tik.  aii.l  wt.ars  a  f.irr-i-.ip.  1:11  ixtra* irtlinaiy  rich  with  diir 
v.i- :•..]<  av.^1  ;\wils.  lariro  whisk .r*.  and  no  neckcloth.  A  long  robe 
l-.a::--^  il.«*^.i  :.'  hi"*  hxls,  i:i  ihi.-  f:ishiin  of  a  c.»at,  and  a  wustcott 
nr.thr  iV.at  of  tl;i»  sa:.u-  Kr.iTsh.  tiid  ab -ut  the  waste  with  a  girdle. 
Ill-  ih  v»  r  wi:iis  ar.y  t:l-..vis.  a::il  this  1  !.•:  c»4it  is  of  strong  scarlet 
1-1. •tl;.  l-v.M  ill  :^.  ^\ ::.:;?  \.:\\  z'.A.  !V.rr.  h\\\  in  >uninicr  only  with  silk. 
l'.i--:.ail  y  \  >h.  i>  }..  aV- .;;.  >  v  ^  .^^^  i..  f;.  ->.-,  ^\  at  J  at  home,  Turkey 
ha:'!.i:'  1.  •.  t>  wi:::  viry  :':.:::  s  '...  s.  :;:..!  h  11.  w  Jt-e:*  htvls  nia^ie  of  » 
M..ih*  i!"  ^ilwr  b. n:  •.  tw.-.-^..  i:.t  .  :"..i  {  rzii  if  a  half-nnKtn.  He 
r:»:':i>  a'i»a>>  a  lar.-i  >.;.::.;> r  *: y  hi<  sili.  ihv  sheath  t-^jually  fiat 
i\\\\  ^r»v*:   ir.:-   \lw  l:a-..r.-.    :..-  ili;    1-.::  :.-..  a-i  cTirlou^ly  sit  with 

■  1  '  ■>»'•       ■»•      1  w     *      * 
tl  .at  .  ..«      ..«1*«, 

Sn!:^  sivir.s  to  h:ivi^  ftcmi\l  n "»  Li^h  opinion  of  the  state  of 
r!u\'!.»::\  .^'.nonc  :hr  l^'^'^.  H-  .i '.mirs,  iniieetl.  that  they  were 
sto.hI  l„i:ini>:s  :  \k\:  :\:c  HiVlrss  s^::  •:,-.>: ic ism.  whith  elsewhere  in 
l.iv.i'jv  w,iN  xirlvii".;;  Ti  :':.t*  •  ::o\v  p;.:'..»s4^phy/ was  still  in  full 
jv>^MSNi.»n  ot  '.\w  r. '.>':.  l*::ivi^:4i::i  s.  1:  w:i>  s.imediinff  new  to 
a  J.ixiur  ::i>h  l:oni  t^\:.  r  ,  :  •  t^.::.:  A'N:— .:s  Ma^rnus  still  in  the 
.i:;:::i'>:  r>;t*i!r.,  anii  c:::i:li*s.  ir.vvirs,  q;::  iLiities.  c^>sences«  and  the 
liki\  in:r:laT.ii\:  in  ti'::v.r.v':i  o.^r.v.r*.";::.^,  while  the  Rible  was 
Si.uivS   »»iv:ii\!,  ar.vl   ::.s^   :.is; -^rx   i^t   rri::::i:ve  CTirisiianitv,  the 

•  •  rcwthssijs*  Work**'  ^  S4. 
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iwttle-field  of  so  many  English  cnmbatants,  was  almost  unknown.* 
Wor  do  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  at  least  of  the  regular  clergy,  seem 
te  have  inspired  him  with  more  respect  than  their  studios.  These 
r^ulars,  he  says,  'are  gonerallv  very  rich,  but  not  leas  dissolute 
and  immodest ;  for  they  frequently  go  into  the  cellars  to  drinh, 
those  being  the  tippling-places  in  this  country;  and  sometimes 
you  shall  see  many  of  them  so  drunk  in  the  streets,  that  they  are 
scarce  able  to  stand  or  go  ;  and  this  without  either  their  superiors 
or  the  people  taking  notice  of  them.'t  He  clearly  discerned, 
too,  the  unhappy  defects  in  the  constitution  of  Poland,  which 
effectually  prevented  the  formation  of  a  strong  Government,  and 
ultimately  caused  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 

After  his  return  to  England,  South  seems  to  have  passed  his 
prosperous  life  at  one  of  his  benefices,  or  on  his  patrimonial 
estate  ;  hungering  for  yet  furtlier  advancement,  said  his  enemies  ; 
content  with  a  private  station,  though  he  might  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  dignities,  said  his  friends.  On  one  occasion  in  par- 
ttcnlar  Charles  11.  is  said  to  have  marked  him  for  a  hishopiic. 
In  1681,  the  story  goes.  South  preat-hcd  before  the  King  on 
*  The  Lot  cast  into  the  Lap,'  Speaking  of  the  '  slippery  turns ' 
of  the  world,  he  said  : — 

'  Who,  that  had  looked  npon  Agnthocles  first  handling  the  clay,  and 
nuking  pots  nndor  his  father,  and  aftcrwardu  turning  robber,  conld 
have  thought  that  &om  such  a  condition  ho  should  come  to  he  King 
at  SicUy  ¥ 

'  Who,  tliat  had  seen  MaBsaniollo,  a  poor  fisltcmian,  with  his  red  cap 
and  Ids  angle,  could  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such  a  pitiful 
thing,  within  a  veek  after,  sliiniug  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a 
word  or  a  nud  absolutely  conunaiiding  the  whole  city  of  Naples  ? 

'And  who,  that  hail  beheld  h-uch  a  bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  as 
Crorawell,  first  entering  the  ParliBmcat-henBo  with  a  threadbare,  torn 
cloak  and  a  greasy  hat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could 
have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he  shonld,  by  tho 
mordar  of  one  King  and  tho  baniehmeut  of  another,  ascend  tho  throne, 
be  invostod  with  die  royal  robes,  and  wont  nothing  of  tho  state  of 
a  King  but  tho  changing  of  his  hat  into  a  crown '! '  f 

At  these  words,  it  is  said,  the  King  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and.  turning  to  Lord  Rofhcster,  said,  '  Ods  fish.  Lory, 
your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him 
at  the  next  deatli.'  The  saying  is  at  least  'ben  trovato;'  but 
the  Sermon,  which  was  one  of  thiise  published  by  South  himself, 
is  said  in  the  superscription  to  have  been  '  Preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey,    Feb.  '^2,    l(J!i!4-(5j  ;'  some  days,  that  is,  after 

*  '  PoctliiuDoiu  Works,'  pp.  37,  3S-       t  tbid.,  p.  69.        J  '  Sermons,'  i. 
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Charles'i  death.  Whatever  be  the  foundation  of  this  story,  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  Charles's  purpose,  if  ever  oonoeiTed,  was 
not  carried  oot;  for  Sooth's  keen  wit  and  satirical  torn  would 
certainly  not  have  tended  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the  chnrch. 
He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  simply  the  favoorite 
preacher  of  the  ^  old  cavaliers.'  *  Those  who  followed  Lawrence 
Hyde  as  a  political  leader  flocked  to  the  sermons  of  his  fiunons 
chaplain.  He  preached,  for  the  most  part,  at  Oxford,  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  before  the  Court  at  Whitehall ;  occasionally 
he  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  or  of  m, 
chapel ;  of  his  parish  sermons  at  Islip,  if  he  delivered  any,  we 
have  no  record,  though  of  course  some  of  the  published  sermons 
may  have  been  delivered  there,  and  they  are  at  least  as  suitable 
for  a  country  audience  as  the  standard  ^  discourses '  of  the  last 
century. 

But  if  South  was  the  favourite  preacher  of  the  cavaliers,  it  was 
not  because  he  flattered  their  vices.  His  turns  of  phrase  might 
remind  them  of  the  stage  and  the  co£fee-house,  his  wit  and  satire 
might  be  not  unworthy  of  Dryden  or  Congreve,  but  his  morali^ 
had  the  manly  vigour  of  the  antique  world  in  die  midst  of  whidi 
he  was  bom.  He  was  no  Bourdaloue  or  Massillon  to  rebuke  the 
vices  of  a  king ;  but  he  did  not  spare  the  darling  abominations 
of  the  royalist  party  in  general.  Their  frivolity,  their  licentious- 
ness, their  false  sense  of  honour,  alike  ofiended  him ;  he  painted 
the  bullies  and  rufi9ers  of  Charles  II.'s  days  with  hardly  less 
gusto  than  he  had  done  the  Puritans.  He  pitches  upon  the  year 
sixty,  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  as  ^  the  g^rand  epoch  of  false- 
hood, as  well  as  debauchery.'  f  And  he  satirizes  the  shameless 
vice  and  frivolity  of  the  age  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  For  in  respect  of  vice,  nothing  is  more  usual  now-a-days  than  for 
hoys  Wico  ntuci  $enes.  They  see  their  betters  delight  in  ill  things : 
they  observe  reputation  and  countenance  to  attend  the  practice  of 
them ;  and  this  carries  them  on  furiously  to  that  which  of  themselves 
they  are  but  too  much  inclined  to ;  and  which  laws  were  puipoeely 
made  by  wise  men  to  keep  them  from.  They  are  glad,  you  may  bo 
sure,  to  please  and  prefer  themselves  at  once,  and  to  serve  their  inter- 
est and  sensuality  together. 

^  And  as  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of  vice,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters  and  superiors,  so 
they  have  taken  some  steps  higher  in  the  same  from  this,  that  the 
follies  and  extravagances  of  the  young  too  frequently  carry  with  them 
the  suffiage  and  approbation  of  the  old.  For  age,  which  naturally 
and  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from  death,  and  consequently 
should  have  nothing  about  it  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation 

*  Sonth'i  owD  term.    '  SermoDS,*  i.  164.  t  Ihid.>  t  201. 
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for  it,  scarce  ever  appears  of  late  days  but  in  the  liigh  mode,  the 
flatmtiug  garb,  and  utmost  gaQdcry  of  youth ;  with  clotbeE  as  ridicu- 
lous, and  as  much  in  the  fnabioQ,  as  the  person  that  wears  them  is 
ttctually  grown  out  of  it.  The  eldest  equal  the  yoongest  in  the  vanity 
of  their  dress,  and  no  other  reason  can  bo  given  of  it  but  that  they 
eqnul,  if  not  aarpass  them  in  the  vanity  of  their  dosires.'  • 

And  where  shall  we  find  the  swash-buckler  style  of  the  tavern- 
Launters  of  that  daj  more  vigorously  sketched  than  in  the 
following  passage ; — 

'  Honour  is  indeed  a  noble  thing,  and  therefore  the  word  which 
signifies  it  must  needs  be  very  plausible.  But  us  a  rich  and  glistening 
garmont  may  bo  cast  over  a  rotten,  fashionably  diseased  body,  so  on 
iUnstrions,  commanding  word  may  bo  put  upon  a  vile  and  an  ugly  thing ; 
for  words  are  but  the  garments,  the  loose  garments  of  things,  and  so 
may  easily  be  pnt  off  and  on,  according  to  the  humoar  of  liim  who 
bestows  thom.     Hut  the  body  changes  not,  though  the  garments  do. 

'  What  is  honuitr  but  the  height  and  flower  and  top  of  morality, 
and  the  utmost  rufinemoat  of  conversation  ? 

and  yet  in  spite  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind, this  high  and  generous  thing  must  be  that  in  whose  pretended 
quarrel  almost  all  the  duels  of  the  world  are  fought,  "  Ah !  my  honour 
is  concerned,"  says  one.  "In  what,  I  pray?"  "Why,  he  gave  me  the 
lie."  "  That  is,  he  gave  you  what  perhaps  was  your  own  before.  But 
aa  truth  cannot  be  made  falsehood  by  the  work  of  tongues,  so  neither 
can  a  liar  be  made  a  true  mnu  by  forcing  a  coward  to  eat  his  words,  or 
a  murderer  become  an  honest  man  by  a  lucky  (or  rather  nnlucky) 
thrust  of  a  lawless  sword."  "  Ay,  but  he  spoko  slightly  and  refloxjvcly 
of  snch  a  lady."  That  is,  perhaps  he  treated  her  without  a  compli- 
ment, and  spoke  that  of  hor  which  she  had  rather  a  great  deal  practise 
than  hoar  or  bo  told  of.  In  short,  ho  might  TejireseDt  her  in  her  true 
colours ;  and  surely  there  is  no  reason  that  such  should  bo  always 
their  own  painters,  and,  while  (hey  live  by  one  measure,  describe  them 
by  another,  ^\'hat  right  have  the  votaries,  or  rather  slaves,  of  plca- 
SOTO  to  wear  the  badge  and  livery  of  strict  and  sovorc  virtue  ? '  \ 

And  his  characteristics  of  the  '  good-natured  man,'  as  he 
appears  to  various  classes  of  society,  is  not  unworthy  of  La 
Bruyere  for  vigorous  delineation,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  wants  his  delicacy  of  satire. 

•  And  first,  when  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  elngy  to  those  below 
tbem,  a  good-natured  man  generally  denotes  some  slavish,  glavering, 
flattering  parasite  or  hanger-on,  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  instrument, 
a  follow  fit  to  be  sent  on  any  malicious  errand;  a  setter  or  informer, 
made  to  creep  into  all  companies ;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretenco 
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of  friendship  or  aoquaintanco  to  fetch  and  carrj^  and  to  come  to  men's 
tables  to  play  the  Judas  there  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  all  those  mean, 
Tile,  and  degenerons  o£Qces,  which  men  of  greatness  and  malioe  use  to 
engage  men  of  baseness  and  treachery  in. 

*  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes  between  equals, 
commonly  by  a  good-natured  man  is  meant,  either  some  easy,  soft- 
headed piece  of  simplicity,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose, 
and  wiped  of  his  cunveniences  by  a  company  of  sharping  worthless 
sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise,  laugh,  and  droll  at  him,  as  a 
weak,  empty  fellow,  for  all  his  ill-placed  cost  and  kindness. 

'  And  tiie  truth  is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  is  odds 
but  in  a  little  time  they  will  moke  him  so.  And  this  is  one  branch  of 
that  which  some  call  good-nature  (and  good-nature  let  it  be),  indeed 
80  good,  that,  according  to  the  wise  Italian  proverb,  *^  it  is  even  good 
for  nothing." 

'  Or,  in  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured  man  is  usually  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fellow,  a  painful,  able,  and  laborious 
soaker.  But  he  who  owes  all  his  good-nature  to  the  pot  and  the 
pipe,  to  the  jollity  and  compliances  of  merry  company,  may  possibly 
go  to  bod  with  a  wonderful  stock  of  good-nature  over-night,  but  then 
he  will  sleep  it  all  away  before  the  morning.'  * 

The  leading  incidents  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  receive  less  notice 
in  South's  Sermons  than  we  should  have  expected  from  his  keen 
interest  in  politics,  and  his  readiness  in  allusion  to  current 
events.  It  is  evident  enough  that  he  heartily  approved  the 
^  oath  of  non-resistance '  to  the  kingly  power ;  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  Government  which  passed  and  enforced  the 
Conventicle  Act,  the  Five-mile  Act,  and  the  Test  Act,  was 
rather  to  be  censured  for  leniency  than  severity ;  and  the  outcry, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  his  sons,  against  arbitrary  power 
seemed  to  him  mere  factious  virulence.t  The  *  Popish  Plot,' 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  the  *two  famous  city  cavalcades  of  clubmen 
in  1679  and  1680,'  and  the  Rye  House  Plot,  have  left  but  little 
trace  on  his  pages. J  James  succeeded  his  brother  and  avowed 
himself  a  Papist ;  South  declared  that  if  any  branch  of  the  Royal 
Family  had  unhappily  drunk  in  any  of  the  Popish  contagion, 
they  were  to  blame  who  had  driven  them  'from  the  bosom  of  the 
best  father  and  firmest  Protestant  in  the  world,  and  sent  them 
into  foreign  countries,'  amid  all  the  seductions  of  Roman 
teaching  and  ritual.§  A  Roman  Catholic  took  possession  of  the 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  another  was  placed  in  the  see  of 
Oxford ;  but  South  never  attacked  John  Massey  and  Samuel 
Parker  as  he  had  done  John  Owen  and  the  Westminster  divines; 

♦  *  Sermons,*  iii.  pp.  10,  U.  f  Ibid.,  ii.  523  Jf. 

I  These  are  mentioned  in  the  begiimbg  of  the  Westminster  School  Sermon. — 
{SemwMt  ii.  2S1.)  $  ■  Sermons/  ii.  509. 
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jr  do  we  recollect  any  allusion  to  James's  famous  attack  on 
Ifagdalcn  College.  When  Rochester  proposed  South  as  one 
tf  the  Anglican  champions  in  the  discussion  which  the  King 
lad  agreed  to  hear  on  the  '  Rule  of  Faith,'  James  rejected  him, 
bn  the  ground  that  he  would  bring  'railing  accusations'  instead 
'  arguments.  That  he  would  have  railed  is  likely  enough,  but 
!  was  not  deficient  in  power  of  argument,  and  is  said  to  hare 
iven  much  assistance  to  the  divines  ultimately  chosen  to  maia- 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  Jane  and  Patrick.* 
he  '  Declaration  of  Indulgence '  must  have  been  in  the  highest 
^ree  distasteful  tn  hira,  for  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was 
itolerant,  and  he  hated  Papists  almost  as  much  as  Puritans; 
M  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  Sovereign  probably  restrained,  if  not 
!te  expression,  at  least   the  publication    of  his    disgust.     In  a 

■k 1  preached  (seemingly)  m  James's  reign  he  expresses  his 

for  those  'rattling,  rabble-charming  words,'  'arbitrary 
'  'evil  counsellors,' 'public spirits,  patriots,  and standcrs  up 
r  their  country,'  '  zeal  for  liberty  and  property,  and  the  rights 
the  suhjeet,'  'used  and  applied  by  some  state-impostors,  as 
:ripturc  was  once  quoted  by  the  devil  ;'\  nor  can  he  tolerate 
B  '  cant  and  gibberish '  of  calling  the  schismatical  deserters  of 
e  Church  of  England  '  true  Protestants  ;'  the  execution  of  the 
iw  ID  behalf  of  the  Church  '  persecution  ;'  and  all  base  trimming 
mpliances  and  half- conformity  '  moderation,'  by  the  '  senseless 
lignificBnt  clink  and  sound '  of  which  words  (he  says)  '  some 
tless  demagogues  and  incendiaries  had  inllamed  the  minds  of 
^  sottish  mobile  to  a  strange  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
tt  of  men  and  things,  and  to  a  fond  and  furious  admiration  of 
!  very  worst.'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  South  did  not  find  his 
best  of  men  and  things '  on  the  side  of  the  constitutional  party. 
at  he  was  not  fond  of  committing  himself;  three  of  bis  pub* 
ihod  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  critical  year  1688 ;  the  last 
them  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  that  very  November  5th  when 
'illiam  of  Orange  was  landing  at  Torbay,  and  Limdun  was  all 
tir  with  preparations  to  oppose  him  ;  yet  the  political  allusions 
those  sermons  are  unusually  obscure,  though  when  the  preacber 
[leaks  of  Uie  deliverance  of  1588,  '  when  the  seas  and  the  wiuds 
<&  a  command  from  heaven  to  fight  under  the  English  colours,' 
!  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  that  he  was  hoping  for  a 
nilar  discomfiture  of  William's  armada. 
South  acquiesced  in  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  William  and 


*  Memoir  iu  Pustbiuaoos  Works,  p,  111.  Lurd  Macnaliiy  doea  not  appear  to 
\-we  'iDcluded  this  Memoir  aiQoug  the  eonrccB  whence  he  derived  hia  accoant  of 
e  diacttssioii, — ( WoTUt,  vol.  i.  p.  G38.}  t  '  Senaom,'  iil,  3. 
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Mary  ;  but  in  criticising  the  measures  of  the  new  government  he 
no  longer  observed  the  caution  which  he  had  thought  prudent 
under  James.  The  proposed  Comprehension  and  Toleration 
brought  out  all  the  fiery  invective  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  Puritans  thirty  years  before.  In  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
sermons,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  preached 
in  the  early  part  of  William's  reign,*  he  exhorts  the  friends  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  *  give  no  place  by  subjection,  no,  not 
for  an  hour,'  to  those  who  desired  concessions  to  be  made  to  the 
non-conformists.  He  has  no  longer  any  scruple  about  denounc- 
ing King  James's  Declaration,  when  he  can  make  the  Popish 
tendency  of  his  Indulgence  an  argument  against  the  proposed 
toleration.  *  Can  we  believe,'  he  asks, '  that  his  design  was  to  keep 
out  Popery  ?  No,  surely  ;  for  such  as  believe  even  transub- 
stantiation  itself  cannot  believe  this.  So  that  let  all  our  separatists 
and  dissenters  know  that  they  are  but  the  Pope's  journeymen  to 
carry  on  his  work  ;  and  for  ought  I  know,  were  but  King  James 
among  us,  might  be  treated  together  with  his  nuncio  at  Guild- 
hall.' With  regard  to  the  ceremonies,  he  takes  much  the  same 
ground  that  Hooker  had  taken  against  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's 
time;  then  he  reproaches  the  Presbyterians  with  their  own  in- 
tolerance of  the  'Baal-priests '  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their 
days  of  prosperity.  There  was  already  enough  irregularity  in 
the  Church.     Already  they  had  seen — 

'  The  surplice  sometimes  worn,  and  oftener  laid  aside ;  the  liturgy 
80  read,  and  mangled  in  the  reading,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it ; 
the  divino  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the  people  were  to  have  but  the 
tenths  of  it  from  the  priest,  for  the  tenths  he  had  received  from  them. 
The  clerical  habit  neglected  by  such  in  orders  as  frequently  travel  the 
road  clothed  like  farmers  or  graziers,  to  the  unspeakable  shame  and 
scandal  of  their  profession  ;  the  holy  sacrament  indecently  or  slovenly 
administered ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar  abused  and  embezzled ;  and 
the  table  of  the  Lord  profaned.  These  and  the  like  vile  X)as6ages 
have  made  some  schismatics,  and  confirmed  others ;  and  in  a  word 
have  made  so  many  nonconformists  to  the  church  by  their  conforming 
to  their  minister.*  '\ 

But  the  irregularity  already  existing  would  be  enormously 
increased  by  the  proposed  Comprehension  : — 

'  Then  will  it  also  follow  that  in  the  same  diocese^  and  sometimes 
in  the  very  same  town,  some  shall  use  the  surplice  and  some  shall 

*  Beside  the  internal  evidence,  this  Sermon  was  described  as  *  a  Sermon  Preached 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,'  when  it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  in  1716. 
It  is  on  Gal.  ii.  5,  was  printed  (by  South)  in  the  ijth  volume  of  his  Sermons,  and 
again  (from  another  copy)  in  the  Posthumous  Works.— (i^ermorw,  ii.  476 ;  iv.  507.) 
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not :  ftnd  eacli  ahall  have  their  parties  prosecuting  one  onothor  with 
the  bittorost  hatreds  and  animosities.  Some  in  the  same  church,  and 
ftt  the  same  time,  shall  receive  the  eacrtunent  kneeling,  Bome  standing, 
uid  others  possibly  sitting;  some  shall  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
others  shall  not  only  not  use  it  themselves,  but  shall  also  inveigh  and 
preach  against  thoso  who  do.  Some  shall  rend  this  part  of  tho 
Conunon  Proyor,  aomo  that,  and  some  perhaps  none  at  alL  And  where 
(as  in  cathedrals)  they  cannot  avoid  the  hearing  it  read  by  others, 
they  shall  come  into  the  church  when  it  is  done,  and  stepping  up  into 
tho  pulpit  (with  great  gravity  no  doubt)  shall  conceive  a  long,  crude, 
eitemporary  prayer,  in  reproach  of  all  the  prayers  which  the  church, 
with  snch  admirable  prudence  and  devotion  had  been  making  before, 
May,  in  tho  same  cathedral  yiiu  shall  see  one  prebendary  in  a  snrplice, 
another  in  a  long  cloak,  another  in  a  short  coat  or  jacket ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  tho  public  service  some  standing  up  at  the  Creed,  the 
Gloria  Palri,  and  tho  reading  of  the  Gospel ;  and  others  sitting,  and 
perhaps  laughing,  and  winking  upon  their  fellow  schismatics,  in  sco£f 
of  these  who  practise  these  decent  orders  of  the  Church.  And  from 
benee  the  mischief  shall  pass  &om  priest  to  people,  dividing  them  also 
into  irreconcilable  parties  and  factions,  so  that  some  shall  come  to 
church  when  such  a  ono  preaches,  and  ahsent  themselves  when  auotbor 
does.  "  I  wiU  not  hear  this  formalist,"  says  one  ;  "  and  I  will  not 
hear  this  schismatic  "  (with  better  reason)  says  another.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Church  by  these  horrible  disorders  is  torn  in  pieces, 
and  the  common  enemies  of  it  the  papists,  and  some  (who  hate  it  as 
much)  gratified.'  * 

The  Comprehension  which  South  dreaded  never  came  to  pass  ; 
and  few  will  doubt  that  it  is  well  for  the  CImrch  of  England  that 
it  failed. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  William,  Simth  enpaged  in  ihc  ercat 
controversy  of  his  life,  that  with  William  Sherlock,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Pimi'a.  In  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  Sherlock 
was  perhaps  the  best  abused  man  in  England.  So  far  back  as 
1G74,  his  '  Discourse  concerning  the  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
— a  work  in  which  he  certainly  spoke  in  unbecominf;  terms  of  one 
of  the  deepest  Christian  mysteries — had  given  great  ofTcnce  to  many, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  talk  of  censuring  it  in  Convoca- 
tion. But  this  odium  theoiogiciim  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  storm  of  mingled  thcologic  and  political  rancour  which 
ivas  roused  by  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  After 
declining'  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign  he 
had  been  suddenly  and  most  opportunely  converted,  by  the 
perusal  of  Rishop  Overall's  '  Convocation  Book,'  into  an  adherent 
of  the  existing  Government,  had  been  reinstated  in  his  Master- 

"  '  Sermons,'  ii.  48S. 
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■bip  of  the  Ttmair,  uul  nllrnuOeiv  |WefefT»d  to  dte  Dnmeiy  « 

Bl  I'aul'i,     tMnith,  wlio  hwl  liitii«elr  confoRDcd,  ronld  not 
a  good  (i[Tscc  stuck  blmWk  for  his  defence  of  oUi    ' 
kctnallv  nutiuji^  wverei^o  power,  tbougfa  be  pn>l 
Bpoo  aim  wilb  no  favourable  e^'e ;   but  die  Dna 
OfMMiint;  of  trbirh  be  waa  out  ilow  to  avail  himielf. 
coatrorffTi;  was  tfa<«  actiTc  in  EnglatKl,  asd  SbcHock 
to   it   *  A   Vindication  of  the    Dortrioe   of  the  Triniqf.' 
inbmiion   of   ibr    wcnk  waa    rx<-rllntt;    to   ahotr    that    tbi 
notbing  in  ibe  doctriM!  of  tbe  Trinitv,  dniv  apprtbendcd, 
dictorj  to  rijrbt  n-atoo.     The  Dean  (who.  thouph  little  3 
Umui  Houlli,  bcloni^ed  to  a  niucb  more  mridem  scbool  of  tbi 
aatr  clearly  that  the  Tttrntion  of  the  terms  of  scholastic  theokf 
Ind  to  ronttanl   ambi^itJes   and   misapprefaensioas   ii 
wliM)  miMis  minds  were  no  longer  formed  by  scbolj 


sofDui 


I  and  Aqatnas  i 


(•■II  t-i  Tctoin  tb* 
days  of  Deuarl^s  and  Lorke.  He  bcliered  that  it  yion 
|H»»ibl4.-  to  state  tbe  doitrine  of  the  Trinity  tlearly  and  1 
nmbixuotiily,  without  <le|)artiaK  from  tbe  faith,  in  terms  oi  i 
new  pbiloiophy.  But  nothing  rould  bo  more  unfortunate  t 
his  atlpnipt  at  s  restatenicnL  His  terminology  was  liable  t 
thcobjfvtions  whicbattnrhed  totbcoldscbolastirism,  wbiloitW 
extremely  doiibtfid  whether  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  u 
vrmnl  belief  of  tbe  Cburcb,  His  description  of  the  tlir  " 
tliff  DiviiK-Tri-unity  as  *  Three  distinct  infinite  Minds  or  Spiiil 
hnvinif  '  aetf-t-'onsciousness  and  mutual-consciousness,'  was  decril 
on  nil  hands  as  tritheistic.  Those  who  dt»liki?d  Sherlot 
they  were  many,  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  a  Bing  1 
unlucky  controversial! at.  South,  in  particular,  fastened  < 
Ijook  with  cBgpr  animosity  ;  nowhere  do  we  find  more  1 
Bpttcimens  of  his  irony  and  sarcasm  ihnn  in  tbe  *  Animadvi 


umu  I>r.  Shorbirk's  Book'  on  tbe  Trinity,  'humbly  oSered  \ 
bin  admirers,  and  to  himself  tiie  chief  of  them,  by  a  '. 
of  tbe  Church  of  Ku^lunil.'  This  tract  was  publiehetl  anonji 
but  no  one  seems  to  liavo  doubted  for  an  instant  that  it  \ 
from  Sotilli's  pen  ;  many  theologians  of  that  4lny  mi^bl  I 
■upplird  tbo  Icnniing  and  the  philosophy,  but  1 
Suutb  could  linro  produced  thnt  bright  style  am 
vectivo.  A  few  years  latiir,  it  might  have  passed  for  Swil 
but  SwilY  was  0,%  ye.t  an  almost  unknown  young  man.  Tbe  V 
first  sentences  of  the  preface  reveal  tbe  animus  of  the  boolc, 
hiu\  been  to  be  wished,'  says  the  Divine,  '  and  (one  would  t 
might  very  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  when  Piori 
had  took  the  work  of  destroying  tbe  Church  of  Hngland  i 
(he  i*a]>ists'  hands,  some  would  have  been  t  "  ^^ 


Ere  ferments,  without  either  attempting  to  give  up  her  Rites  and 
iturgy,  or  deserting  her  doctrine.  But  it  haa  proved  much 
otherwise.'  •...'!  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  while  I  read 
Buch  a  pettit  novellist  charging  the  whole  Church  as  fools  and 
heretics,  for  not  subscribing  to  a  silly  heretical  notion  solely  of 
his  own  invention.'  .  .  .  '  Was  it  the  school,  the  University, 
or  Gravel  Lane,  that  taught  him  this  language?'  |  In  a  word. 
South  devoted  all  his  remarkable  powers  to  the  congenial  task  of 
dcmoliEhing  the  renegade  Dean.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  the  Doctor  was  very  ill  qualified  to  become  a  second 
Athanasius;  that  his  pet  definition  was  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  decrees  of  Councils,  the  opinions  of  Fathers,  the  con- 
clusions of  Schoolmen ;  but  he  is  not  content  with  this.  He 
expresses  at  every  turn  his  contempt  for  his  opponent ;  he  refuses 
him  his  style  of  '  Very  Reverend,'  for  he  says  that  he  neither 
reverences  nor  fears  him.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  refuting  the 
main  position  of  the  book ;  he  stands  over  it  and  tears  it  to 
pieces  with  the  most  hearty  good  will.  He  falls  foul  of  the 
Dean's  style,  his  orthography,  the  very  errors  of  the  press  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  find  South,  of  whose   i 


have  seen  some  specimens,  and  who  himself  writes  '  pre/ieminence' 
and  *  wreaking  with  blood,'  rating  Sherlock's  temper  and  '  insolent 
way  of  writing,'  and  criticising  his  '  prosopoptra,"  *Quadngesi- 
mal,'  and  'epithitc.'J  Nay,  he  cannot  refrain  from  hinting  a 
doubt  of  Sherlock's  perfect  happiness  in  the  society  of  his  some- 
what imperious  spouse,  under  the  guise  of  an  illustration  derived 
from  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  ;  a  kind  of  allusion  which  the  poor 
Dean  had  often  to  endure. 

Sherlock  was  not,  however,  so  far  put  to  confusion  but  that  be 
published  ta  'Defence'  against  his  '  A  aim  ad  verier,'  to  which 
South  rejoined  (still  anonymously)  in  his  'Tritheisoi  charged 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  notion  of  the  Trinity,'  a  work  which  at 
my  rate  proves  that  its  author's  style  bad  lost  none  of  its  rigour, 
and  which  was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause  from  churchmen 
flf  the  older  school.  The  lay  public  took  a  keen,  if  sometimes 
cynical,  interest  in  the  discussion  ;  substance  and  hypostasis,  self- 
consciousncss  and  mutunl-constioiisness  became  the  talk  of  the 
coSec-houses ;  and  the  Dean  and  the  Prebendary,  with  Burnet  of 
the    Charter-house  (who   had  just    shocked    the    world    by   his 


AnimsdyersiODs,'  p.  1.    Sijtrlock  was  not  one  of  tlio  Conunissionera  for  lie 
UQ  of  the  Liturgy  m  1GS9,  LowcTcr  he  luay  bsve  deaerled  the  doetrine  at  the 
Oiurcli  of  EngUtid. 

+  '  AninuulverBions,'  p.  3.     Gmvel  Lone  a  a  narrow  street  near  Baokaidc; 
then,  and  probably  now,  an  academf  of  bod  language, 

.     1    »_! J 1    pp_    ggy^    ggj^   ^^J^ 
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*  Archieologia'),  were  hitched  into  a  doggrel  rhyme,  which  hinted 
that  religion,  afirighted  at  so  much  noise,  had  taken  her  flight 
hence.  In  the  end,  this  profane  bandying  about  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  faith  was  found  so  far  from  edifying,  that 
the  King  himself  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  by 
an  injunction  addressed  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  the 
effect,  that  no  preacher  whatsoever,  in  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should 
presume  to  deliver  any  other  doctrine  concerning  the  blessed 
Trinity  than  what  was  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was 
agreeable  to  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion.  *  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  effect  this  well-inten- 
tioned document  could  have  bad,  for  both  the  combatants  claimed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Church;  nevertheless, 
this  declaration  that  contests  of  this  kind  were  displeasing  to 
those  in  power  does  seem  to  have  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
outward  manifestations  of  debate.  Even  after  this,  however, 
South  could  not  refrain  from  a  fling  at  Still ingfleet,t  who  had 
inclined  to  Sherlock's  side,  and  had  deprecated  these  intemperate 
quarrels  of  authors. 

There  remains  little  more  to  tell  of  South's  life.  He  continued 
to  preach  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  centur}*,  but  probably  his 
popularity  waned  as  the  public  taste  came  to  prefer  the  smoother 
preachers  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  the  last  acts  recorded 
of  him  is  his  unwearied  solicitation  of  certain  Peers  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell.^  Almost  dying,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to 
vote,  at  an  election  of  High-Steward  of  Westminster,  for  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  brother  of  the  attainted  Duke  of  Ormon(l.§  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1716,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Atterbury  was  then  Dean ;  Pope  had  some  time  before  published 
the  '  Essay   on    Criticism '    and    the  '  Rape  of  the   Lock ;'  the 

*  Taller,'  '  Spectator,'  and  *  Guardian '  had  found  their  way  into 
every  coffee-house  and  boudoir ;  and  St  John  had  thought  that 
Dr.  South's  stall  would  be  an  acceptable  piece  of  preferment  for 
his  friend  Dr.  Swift.  Perhaps  no  period  of  eighty  years  had 
brought  a  greater  change  in  English  literature  and  English  modes 
of  thought  than  the  eighty  years  of  South's  life. 

South  fairly  realised  his  own  ideal  of  the  Gospel  scribe,  as 
depicted  in  one  of  his  most  famous  sermons.  As  the  householder, 
he  says  : — 

*  If  a  man  of  substance  and  sufficiency,  of  a  large  stock  and  as  largo 
a  mind,  will  entertain  his  friends  and  guests  with  plenty  and  variety 
of  provision,  answerable  to  the  dififercnco  of  men's  palates,  as  well  as 

*  Given  in  CardweU's  *  Documentary  AnnaU/  ii.  389.    Dated  Feb.  3,  1695. 

t  In  a  Dedication  to  Narcissus  Boyle  (IC98),  Archbishop  of  Dublin. — {SermonSf 
i.  401.)  X  'Posthumous  Works/  137.  §  Ibid.,  139. 
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to  the  difieronoe  of  the  sooBoa;  not  confining  them  to  the 
■tuidiog  common  fare,  bnt,  as  occaaion  requiros,  adding  somothi 
more  cost  and  rarity  besidoe ;  bo  oar  gospcil  scribe,  or  preacbor,  ja  tho 
entortatnmont  of  bis  spiritual  guests,  is  not  always  to  set  before  tbom 
ooly  tbo  main  substantiols  of  religion,  whether  for  belief  or  practice, 
'bnt  as  the  matter  shall  require,  to  add  also  illustration  to  the  one  and 
enforcement  to  tho  other,  Bometimcs  persuading,  sometimes  terrifying; 
And  accordingly  addressing  himself  to  the  afflicted  and  desponding 
with  gospel  IcuitiveB,  and  to  tho  hard  and  obstinate  with  legal  corro- 
Bives ;  and  since  the  relish  of  all  is  not  the  same,  he  ie  to  apply  to  the 
vnlgar  with  plain  fainiliar  BiroUitades,  and  to  the  learned  with  greater 
cboicencsa  of  language  and  closcnesa  of  argument;  and, 'moreover, 
since  every  age  of  tho  Church  more  peculiarly  needs  the  clearer 
discussion  of  some  truth  or  other,  then  more  portioularly  doubted  of 
01  opposed ;  therefore  to  the  inculcating  the  general  acknowledged 
points  of  Christianity,  ho  is  to  add  something  of  the  controversies, 
opinions,  and  vices  of  tho  times ;  otherwise  ho  cannot  reach  men's 
Blinds  and  inclioationB,  which  are  apt  to  be  argaed  this  way  or  that 
way,  according  to  different  times  and  occasions ;  and,  consequently, 
]ie  falls  so  fat  short  of  a  good  orator,  and  much  moro  of  on  accurate 
preacher.'  • 

This  is  sound  and  digniRed.  We  should  be  greatly  mistaken 
if  we  were  to  imagine,  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of 
South's  wit  and  irony,  that  he  was  a  mere  pulpit-bufTuon.  Far 
from  it,  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  acquirements,  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian.  He  never  lost  the  llavuur  of 
pbilosophy  with  which  he  had  been  imbued  when  young  at 
Oxford  ;  he  studied  divinity  thoroughly  after  the  manner  of  bis 
time,  and  divinity  was  then  a  perfectly  deRnile  study.  Theo- 
logical theses  were  drawn  with  a  precision  which  an  equity- 
<lraughtsman  might  envy,  and  very  few  theologians  of  our  day 
could  imitate.  Most  of  the  doubts  and  questionings  which  tend 
to  give  a  certain  vagueness  of  outline  to  the  teaching  of  our  own 
days  had  in  the  scventeentb  century  do  existence.  Differences  of 
doctrine  there  were  in  abundance;  but  certain  premisses  were 
assumed  on  all  sides,  nod  the  same  kind  of  logical  training  was 
— at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  century — general  throughout 
Europe.  Controversialists  could  at  least  understand  each  other, 
and  oppose  argument  to  argument,  syllogism  to  syllogism. 
Roman,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Calvtnist,  and  Socinian  divines 
were  mutually  intelligible.  Their  armour  might  be  burdensome, 
but  the  combatants  met  with  a  fair  shock  in  the  lists,  and  lances 
were  generally  broken,  oven  if  neither  was  overthrown,  Definile- 
ness  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  seventeenth- 

"  '  The  Scribe  Instructed.' — (Srrmon*,  i 
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centary  theology.  And  South  belongs  entirely  to  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  his  theology ;  he  has  no  glimpses 
of  the  shadowy  world  which  has  opened  before  men's  eyes  since 
the  days  of  Kant  and  Heg^l ;  in  his  system,  all  is  hard  and  firm. 
He  was  not  probably  very  learned  in  the  fathers,  but  he  knew 
thoroughly  the  principal  *  Systems*  and  'Loci  Theologici'  of 
his  time,  which  resulted  from  the  old  scholasticism  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  Reformation.  The '  points'  of 
the  Romish,  Socinian,  and  Predestinarian  controversies,  the 
questions  of  Church  government  discussed  between  Independent, 
Fresbyterian,  and  Episcopalian,  were  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
arguments,  in  a  limited  range,  are  clear  and  cogent  And  if  we 
think  his  expressions  against  his  theological  opponents  unbe- 
comingly harsh,  we  must  remember,  that  questions  of  Churdi 
government  could  not  be  discussed  calmly  by  men  who  believed 
that  Presbyterianism  had  caused  the  great  Rebellion,  and  Inde- 

Jendency  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  suspected  that  the  Pope 
ad  aideid  and  abetted  both.  His  theology  has  no  doubts  ;  he  has 
no  hesitation  with  regard  to  his  own  belief,  and  as  little  in  con- 
demning his  opponents.  He  was  not  the  man  to  pay  respect, 
with  gentle  Henry  More,  to  every  man's  religion ;  he  felt  himself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  kept  no  terms  with  those  who  were  in  the 
wrong.  It  was  not  for  him,  it  was  hardly  for  his  age,  to  see  in 
the  earnest  mysticism  of  men  like  George  Fox  more  than  the  brain- 
sick aberrations  of  a  madman.  The  fahatics  of  MUnster  and  the 
sober  Independents  of  England  are  swept  in  one  universal  censure. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  puritan-hating  divine  was  a 
Predestinarian  ;  or  rather,  as  he  would  probably  have  preferred 
to  be  called,  an  Augustinian.  True,  he  taught  that  '  the  universal 
light  which  we  usually  term  the  light  of  nature'  might  also  be 
rightly  termed  '  the  light  of  the  spirit,'  a  breadth  of  doctrine 
certainly  much  beyond  popular  Calvinism ;  yet,  he  clearly 
taught  that  the  workings  of  the  spirit  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  '  are  not  resistible,  inasmuch  as  they  take  away  our  resis- 
tance;' the  'effectual  converting  power  ...  in  its  addresses  to 
the  soul  is  irresistible  ;  it  does  not  persuade,  but  overpower,'* 
and  this  irresistible  force  of  divine  grace  was  the  very  turning-- 
point of  the  contest  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  More- 
over, he  rarely  speaks  with  respect  of  the  Dutch  divines  who 
followed  Arminius,  while  he  classes  Calvin,  in  spite  of  his 
republican  opinions,  with  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Politian,  and 
Budaeus,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  'polite  learning.' t  He  was 
thoroughly  anti-Pelagian  ;  but  he  was  very  much  more  conscious 

♦  *  Sermona,'  iv.  452,  460.  t  Ibid.,  ii.  331. 
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©f  the  deep  mystery  which  veils  the  working  of  God's  will  on 
nan's  will  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

And  he  was  a  sound  and  careful  scholar  of  the  ante-Bent! ei an 
school.  He  read  his  Greek  TeBtament  to  mucli  more  purpose 
^an  most  of  the  divines  between  his  time  and  our  own ;  and  he 
discusses  difficult  passages  with  constant  reference  to  the  original 
text,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  standard  authorities  of 
liis  time,  and  with  unfailing  good  sense.  Hence  we  never  find 
liiro,  like  too  many  of  his  contemporaries,  preaching  on  tests 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  misled  by  an 
Bmbiguous  word  in  the  English  translation.  Or  if  he  docs 
occasionally  take  a  test  which  is  a  mere  motto,  he  frankly 
admits  that  he  refers  it  to  his  subject  by  'accommodation.' 
With  his  somewhat  hard  and  realistic  mind,  he  hated  the  far- 
fetched expositions  of  Scripture  in  which  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries so  much  delighte<l ;  for  himself,  he  did  not  profess  to 
•  wire-draw  the  sense  of  a  place,'  so  as  to  make  it  speak  what- 
ever be  pleased  ;  'as  some  who  can  interpret  ScTipture,  as  if  the 
vhole  Book  of  God  was  only  to  tell  things  transacted  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  so  that  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  house 
fired,  or  a  leg  bri>ken,  but  thev  can  find  it  in  Daniel  or  the 
Revelations.'  •  Was  there,  he  asks,  in  a  sermon  on  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  King  Charles  I.,  anything  in  the  whole  Book  of  God 
to  warrant  the  rebellion  ?  '  Why,  yes ;  Daniel  dreamed  a  dream, 
uid  there  is  also  something  in  the  Revelations  concerning  a 
Beast,  and  a  little  Horn,  and  a  fifth  Vial,  and  therefore  the 
King  ought  undoubtedly  to  die;  but  if  neither  you  nor  I  can 
gather  so  much  from  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because 
we  are  not  inwardly  enlightened.  But  others  more  knowing, 
ttut  not  less  wicked,  insist  not  so  much  on  the  warrant  of  it 
from  Scripture,  but  plead  providential  dispensations  ;'t  the  latter, 
be  it  observed,  a  favourite  plea  with  some  divines  who  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.}  If  the  apocalyptic  divines  of 
those  days  were  more  absurd  than  Dr.  Camming,  South  was  a 
keener  censor  than  any  modern  critic. 

In  his  earlier  days,  casubtic  questions  were  discussed  with  an 
eagerness  and  a  subtlety  never  known  in  England  since;  Jeremy 
Taylor's  '  Ductor  Dubitantium,'  and  Baxter's  '  Christian  Direc- 

*  '  8«rnionl,'  iv.  4 
I  Drjdan  alludes 

'  Conquest,  an  odious  dbidCi  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  Eubmitted.  none  ibe  battle  triid. 
The  teliBeleis  plea  of  Tight  by  rrociilenct 
Was  by  a  flattering  prictl  bveuted  -=-  - 
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tory '  are  well-known  instances  of  a  class  of  works  numerous  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  evident  that  moral  problems  had  a 
great  charm  for  South.  He  preached  frequently  on  the  subject 
of  conscience,  and  questions  of  morality  are  often  discussed  in 
sermons  of  which  conscience  is  not  the  leading  subject.  But 
his  plain  directness  of  intellect,  and  sound  moral  sense,  saved 
him  from  the  hair-splitting  distinctions  and  quibbling  evasions 
which  were  too  common  in  his  time.  Pascal  himself  had  not  a 
more  decided  abhorrence  for  the  ingenious  immoralities  of  the 
Jesuit  moralists.*  Like  Chaucer's  ^  Poore  Persone '  he  '  maked 
him  no  spiced  conscience/  but  hated  all  attempts  to  make  *  black 
not  so  blacky  nor  white  so  very  white.'  Nor  did  he  less  abhor 
the  ungodly  theology  of  the  fanatics,  which  removed  acts  from 
the  region  of  morality  altogether.  To  ^  persuade  a  man  that  a 
regenerate  person  may  cheat,  and  lie,  steal,  murder  and  rebel, 
by  way  of  infirmity,  ....  without  any  danger  of  damnation,'  is 
indeed  (as  he  says)  ^a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kinds  of  sin,'t 
and  probably  South  had  seen  glaring  instances  of  Antinomian 
licentiousness. 

As  to  South's  political  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  he  was  a  firm  and  consistent  advocate  of  '  passive  obedience,' 
and  a  vehement  hater  of  all  republicans  and  their  opinions.  He 
preached  repeatedly  on  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles  I.'s  death, 
and  always  bestows  on  the  Royal  Martyr  praise  as  high  as  could  be 
given  to  the  greatest  of  the  saints.  And,  with  him,  the 
obedience  which  subjects  owed  their  sovereign  was  without 
condition  or  limit.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  indignation  against 
men  like  Knox  and  Buchanan,  Parens  and  Grotius,  if  they 
maintain  that  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  any 
wrong  even  to  religion,  can  justify  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
subject.^  His  principal  quarrel  with  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession is  that  it  inculcates  only  a  conditional  obedience  to  the 
sovereign ;  Milton  is  never  mentioned  but  as  the  '  blind  adder 
who  has  spit  so  much  poison  on  the  King's  person  and  cause,'  § 
and  who  ^  was  so  bold  as  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  alle- 
giance.' II  And,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  acted  up  to  his  prin- 
ciples. He  never  encouraged  resistance  to  the  actual  sovereign ; 
we  do  not  read  of  his  engaging  in  any  of  the  Jacobite  plots,  in 
which  so  many  clergymen  were  involved.  Even  to  King 
William  he  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful,  if  not  a  very  loving 
subject.     He  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  *  conservative '  of  the 


♦  *  The  Nature  and  Measures  of  Conscience.* — (Sernums^  i.  367.) 

t  *  Of  taking  Pleasure  in  other  Men's  Sins/ — {Sermons^  L  292. ) 

X  '  Sermons/  iv.  260/. ;  367.  §  Ibid.,  iv.  602.  U  Ibid.,  262. 
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old  cavaliers  ;  new  things  pleased  liim  not ;  lie  would  none  of 
the  '  new  philosophy,'  whether  of  mind  or  matter ;  Descartes, 
the  ^oat  master  of  thought  in  modern  Europe,  is  (we  think)  only 
once  mentioned  by  him,  ami  then  simply  as  an  ethical  philo- 
sopher ;  the  Royal  Society,  which,  while  Mouth  was  yet  a  young 
man,  numbered  Newton  among  its  members,  is  never  mentioned 
without  a  sneer;  the  Church,  he  says,  'is  a  Royal  S<)ciety  for 
settling  old  things,  not  for  finding  out  new.' "  We  do  not 
recollect  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  he  ignored  Newton's  great  discovery,  if  not  the  Copernican 
jtystem,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

But  if  he  loved  old  principles  and  old  thoughts,  his  style  is 
Kdolent  of  the  life  of  his  own  time.  If  he  does  indeed  imitate 
any  models,  his  models  arc  found  in  the  Roman  classics,  not  in 
preceding  writers  of  English.  For  in  English  he  had  no  pre- 
decessor; his  style  is  his  own,  made  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
used  with  consummate  art  and  vigour.  He  lived  at  an  age 
when  the  stately  periodic  style,  of  which  Hooker  furnishes  us 
with  the  noblest  esample,  was  passing  away,  and  the  lighter 
uid  easier  manner  of  a  more  restless  generation  was  coming  in, 
while  men  yet  retained  a  sense  of  the  true  value  of  words  and 
iJteir  distinctions  in  meaning,  which  another  generation  some- 
what wOre  away.  South 's  was,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  raciest  period 
of  English  style  ;  at  least  twf^f  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
prcae,  Dryden  and  Locke,  were  his  school-fellows,  and  many 
, others  whose  names  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die  were  his 
,  contemporaries.  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  his  lighter 
style,  Ms  rapid  turns,  his  pungent  allusions,  his  flashing  scorn. 
But  these  give  an  inadequate  conception  of  his  powers ;  ho 
could  treat  nobler  themes  in  a  worthy  manner.  For  instance,  in 
the  famous  sermon  on  '  Man  made  in  the  Image  of  God'  are 
passages  not  surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
eloquence.  Take  his  description  of  the  slate  of  Adam  in 
Paradise,  which,  though  condemned  by  Coleridge  as  'rabbinical 
dotage,'t  is  certainly  a  noble  specimen  of  fine  fancy  and  vigorous 
expression : — 

'  Adam  .  .  .  camo  into  the  world  a  pliilosophcr,  which  GufHciently 
appeared  by  bin  writing  the  nature  of  things  upiin  their  names ;  ho 
coidd  view  esBences  in  themselves,  and  read  forma  without  the  com- 
ment of  their  respective  properties ;  bo  could  see  conscqaents  yet 
doFDumt  in  their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unhom  and  in  the  womb 


t  ■  Aids  to  Refieclion,'  '  Spiritual  Religion,'  Aphorism  X..  p.  2SC  (ed.  18M). 
It  it  »orih  nolicing,  thnt  South  by  iio  means  counlcnanccs  Coleridge's  use  of  the 
wordi '  RemoD'  nud  '  Uiideritnudlug.' 

Vol.  124.— A*,  ma.  2  c 
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of  their  causes ;  his  nnderstanding  could  almost  pierce  into  fatore 
contingents;  his  conjectures  improving  even  to  prophecyt  or  the 
certainties  of  prediction ;  till  his  fall  it  was  ignorant  of  nothing  but 
of  sin,  or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  notion,  without  the  fionart  of  the 
experiment  Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed  the  resolntiou 
would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it  could  not  haye  time  to 
settle  into  doubt.  ^ 

'Like  a  better  Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his  inquiriee  was 
cvpT/Ko,  a  cvpr/Ko,  the  offspring  of  his  brain  without  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.     Study  was  not  then  a  duty,  night-watchings  were  needlen, 
the  light  of  reason  wanted  not  the  assistance  of  a  candle.    This  is  the 
doom  of  fallen  man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth  m  pro/undo^  to 
exhaust  his  time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  oat  his 
days  and  himself  into  one  pitiftd,  controy^:ied  conclusion.     There 
was  then  no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining  for 
invention;   his  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite;    they  answered 
without  knocking,  they  were  ready  upon  the  first  summons,  there  was 
freedom  and  firmness  in  all  their  operations.     I  confess  it  is  difficult 
for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  fiK>m  our  first  being,  and  were  still 
bred  up  with  the  same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  bom, 
to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those  intellectual  perfec- 
tions that  attended  our  nature  in  the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a 
peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind 
the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.     But  by  rating  positives  by  their 
privativcs,  and  other  arts  of  reason  by  which  discourse  supplies  the 
want  of  the  reports  of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the 
understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  ^mainders  of  it  now,  and  guess 
at  the  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 
All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at, 
the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an  intellect 
defaced  with  sin  and  time.     We  admire  it  now  only  as  antiquaries  do 
a  piece  of  old  coin  for  the  stamp  it  once  bore,  and  not  for  those 
vanishing  lineaments  and  disappearing  draughts  that  remain  upon  it 
at  present.    And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been  very  glorious, 
the  decays  of  which  are  so  admirable.    He  that  is  comely  when  old 
and  decropid,  surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.     An 
Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the 
rudiments  of  Paradise.'* 

Many  other  passages  show  a  mastery  over  the  diction  of 
more  severe  eloquence  very  remarkable  in  one  who  was  hardly 
inferior  to  Swift  himself  in  the  use  of  homely  words  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule  or  invective.  Sometimes,  in  his  higher 
mood,  South  reminds  us  of  Bossuet ;  there  is  the  same  positive- 
ness  of  mind,  the  same  powerful  wielding  of  the  language  of 
indignation  or  scorn  ;  the  same  skill  in  setting  off  his  own  case 
in  attractive  colours,   while  he  weakens  that  of  his  adversary. 

•  *  Sermons,'  I.  24,  25. 

But 


But  be  lacks  Bossuet'a  persuasive  art ;  he  is  very  inferior  to  him 
in  range  of  thought,  and  he  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  tender 
mysticism  which  we  find  in  Bouuet,  and  which  underlies,  indeed, 
his  most  vigorous  declamation.  If  Bossuct  is  not  unfitly  com- 
pared to  an  eagle,  South  must  be  content  to  be  a  falcon,  though 
K  falcon  of  keen  eye  and  vigorous  flight.  There  la  something  in 
his  manly  English  temper  and  unhesitating  decision  which  we 
.cannot  help  liking,  even  while  we  disapprove  his  hardness ;  we 
can  well  believe  that  he  wiis  a  genial  and  kindly  compimion, 
though  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  sharp  things  ; 
and  we  take  leave  of  him  with  the  impression  that  wo  have 
been  in  the  company  of  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  theologian 
whose  abilities,  in  his  own  line,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Commillee  on  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridffe  Universities'  Education  Bill,  together 
toitk  the  pTOeeediiujs  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  J£vidence,and 
Appendix.     1867. 

2.  Suijgextions  on  Academical  Organisation,  with  especial  reference 
to  Oxford.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     1868. 

8.  Universitiet  Past  and  Present.  A  Lecture  delivered  Deeemlier 
22,  1866,  in  the  University  Hall  at  Munich.  By  J,  J.  Ignatius 
Bellinger,  D.D.,  &c.  translated  by  C.  E.  C.  B.  Appleton, 
B.C.L,  &c. 

4.  Pass  and  Class.  An  Oxford  Guidebook  through  the  Courses 
of  Literal  Humaniores,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  Lam 
and  Modem  Historg.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  Chichele  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  3nl 
Edition.     1866. 

6.  The  Student's  Guide  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2nil 
Edition,  1866. 

6.  An  Address  delivered  In/  n-ay  of  Inaugural  Lecture,  Febrnart/ 
7,  1867.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

7.  Plea  far  a  Fifth  Final  School.  A  Letter,  &;c.  By  the  Rev. 
J,  W.  BiiTgon,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
Gresham  Lecturer  in  Divinity.     1868, 

8.  Notee  on  the  Academical  Study  of  Law.  By  Mountague  Ber- 
nard, M.A.,  Cbichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     1868. 

9.  Report  of  the  Royal  {Oxford)  University  Commission.     1862. 

10.  Report   and   Evidence  upon  the    Recommendatiom    of   Her 
2  c  2  Mahsly's 
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Majedys  Cammissumersj  Sre.    Presented  to  tlte  Board  of  Heads 
of  Houses  and  Proctors.     1 853. 

11.  Sir  William  Hamilton  s  Discussions  on  Philosophy^  LUeratrntf 
Education,  and  University  Reform.     Snd  Edidon.  1853. 

12.  The  English  Universities.     By  ProfesKyr  Haber.     Tnnslated 
by  F.  W.  Newman. 

13.  Kahnis*  Internal  History  of  German  Protestantism.     1856. 

14.  Tlie  Reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Oxford   By  GoldwiB 
Smith.     1868. 

15.  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent.      By   Matthew 
Arnold,  M.A.y  &c.     London,  1868. 

WE  shall  not  be  accused  of  disrespect  to  any  other  Uni- 
versities if  we  announce  that  our  title  refers  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  are  the  two  ^  eyes  of  England,' 
for  which  so  many  doctors  are  prescribing.  Which  are  the 
£Bu;ulty  ?  Which  are  the  quacks  ?  Are  their  prescriptions 
likely  to  g^ve  a  clearer  vision  to  these  organs?  Or  will  they 
produce  an  absolute  blindness?  Further  questions  arise;  are 
these  institutions  *  eyes '  at  all  ?  And  if  so,  are  they  suiting 
themselves  by  the  h^thy  process  of  a  natural  expansion  of  the 
pupil  (our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  a  pun)  to  the  light  of 
the  world  in  which  they  find  themselves  ? 

By  way  of  getting  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  subject, 
let  us  observe  that  amidst  the  multitude  of  cries  raised  by  the 
reformers  for  several  years  past  may  be  detected  more  or  less 
plainly  a  key-note.  At  the  root  of  their  most  vigorous  and 
persistent  eflTorts  will  be  found  a  fixed  idea  as  to  what  a  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be,  almost  wholly  different  from  that  which 
governs  the  facts  as  we  find  them  in  England.  In  other  words, 
men  appear  to  be  arg^uing  on  a  common  basis,  when  they  are 
really  proceeding  from  a  totally  different  one.  The  realisa- 
tion of  that  idea  is  to  be  found  in  Germany.  Some  time  ago 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  reformers  were  satisfied  with  a 
constant  recurrence  to  the  earliest  English  medieval,  non-Colle- 
giate pattern,  forgetting  the  safeguards  under  which  it  existed, 
the  history  of  its  disorders  and  reforms,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  English  society,  politics,  and 
religion.  The  existing  German  model  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  this  shadowy  form.  If  we  state  concisely  what  that  model 
is,  and  place  side  by  side  with  it  the  facts  about  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  if  we  then  give  a  specimen  of  the  latest  prescrip- 
tions, we  shall  explain  our  meaning. 

In  Germany  the  Universities,  very  numerous,  and  all  wonder- 
fully similar  in  their  broad  outlines,  are  supported,  with  very 

few 
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few  exceptions,  hy  grants  from  tlieir  respective  Governments. 
Very  few  of  them  have  any  endowments  at  all.  They  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  tbe  State.  A  special  Cabinet 
Minister  manages  their  afiairs.  They  arc  free  from  any  taint 
of  particular  religious  government,  the  most  jierfect  freedom 
and  equality  between  different  religions  being  of  their  very 
essence.  They  set  before  themselves  a  two-fokl  object — the 
promotion  of  learning  and  science  on  the  one  hand,  direct  educa- 
tion for  certain  professions,  those  for  which  Government  makes 
a  University  degree  necessary,  on  the  other.  They  leave  the 
student  entirely  free,  attempting  to  exercise  no  moral  or  religious 
control  of  any  kind  over  him,*  but  simply  providing  a  police  for 
general  supervision,  a  magistrate  for  law,  and  a  prison  for  flagrant 
delinquents.  The  students  have  'the  right  (within  very  wide  limits) 
of  choosing  the  subject  of  their  lectures,  of  hearing 'what  lectures 
they  please,  as  many  or  as  few  as  they  please,  and  when  and  how 
they  please.'  They  have  no  general  system  of  examinations  like 
the  English  Universities,  the  students  of  the  '  bread-studies,'  as 
they  are  called.  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  being  alone  re- 
quired to  pass  any  examination  at  all,  and  that  not  involving 
anything  but  a  very  faint  approach  to  the  Honour  List  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  Governments,  indeed,  by  insisting  on  the 
*  bread -students  '  hearing  certain  lectures,  exercise  a  practical 
control  over  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the  University  youth  ; 
but  the  students  of  *  Philosophy '  (which  includes  everything  but 
the  bread -studies),  are  under  no  limitation  whatever.  The  bread- 
students  thus  commence  at  the  Universities  (and  have  Indeed 
commenced  at  the  public  schools,  which  are  equally  under  the 
control  of  the  Governments)  a  system  in  which  they  find  tlicm- 
,aelves  involved  throughout  their  career.  'Every  profession  is 
really  a  State  office  ;  they  are  all  offices  under  Government ; 
every  clergyman,  every  lawyer,  and  every  medical  man  is  an 
■  officer  under  Government  more  or  less.'f 

With  scarcely  an  exception  these  Universities  possess  no  Col- 
'legiate  system,  no  visible  University,  the  students  living  inde- 
ipendently  in  lodgings,  and  largely  frequenting  public-houses, 
.where    they  generally  have  hired   rooms.J     These   institutions 

*  Dr.  Peirj'g  Evidence  in  the  Bloc  Book  it  tbe  hKsJ  of  our  lisl.  This  vcr; 
.  competeat  tr'itaess,  who  tays  that  fae  has  livtd  Tar  twenCf  ftars  at  GermsD  Uai- 
■renutiei,  passed  through  ibem  himself,  and  been  intimale  with  their  great  men, 
iSnd  wIk)  enthuuastieallj  admires  their  «yBtein,  admile  tbat  he  sees  '  very  great  evils 
'arising  frotD  the  entire  CDiaDcipalioii  of  GcrmoD  students  from  religious  coDlrot.' 
t  Ibid, 

X  Ibid.  '  The  Univcrsitj  police  generally  go  the  rounds  of  tbe  beer-boaies  aod 
wiae-housei,  and  turn  ibe  students  out  at  a  rvrlalii  time  of  night.'  DnelUag  is 
jiart  of  their  ijslcin. 
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are  filled  with  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  itadents  from 
the  lower  classes  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  '  five-sixths  of 
them  being/  it  is  said,  ^  poor  men  according  to  our  ideas.'  * 

Their  leading  feature  is  the  Professoriate.  Ererything  hangs 
upon  that  body.  The  Professors  are  the  governors  of  the  Uni- 
versities under  the  Cabinet  Minister.  They  are  paid  partly  by 
the  Government  and  partly  by  fees.  Through  the  eflbrts  of  die 
State  to  secure  the  best  men ;  through  the  rivalry  between  States 
and  Universities,  as  well  as  between  the  Professors  themselves; 
through  the  Professoriate  being  a  regular  profession,  to  which  men 
devote  themselves  from  an  early  age ;  and  finally  in  consequence 
of  the  few  openings  for  an  independent  career  in  Germany — 
almost  all  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  country  is  concentrated 
in  the  Universities.!  Books  are  chiefly  written  there  ;  the  press 
of  the  country  is  controlled  and  influenced  directly  from  those 
centres  ;  the  policy  of  Germany  is  powerfully  affected  by  these 
Professors,  and  they  not  unfrequently  make  their  way  stnd|^t 
from  the  professorial  to  the  senatorial  seat. 

As  the  Universities  undertake  to  turn  out  men  completely 
fitted  for  the  liberal  professions,  much  of  the  work  done  at  them 
is  of  course  nothing  more  than  that  drilling  in  multiform  detail 
which  in  England  goes  on  during  apprenticeship,  so  to  vpetlk^ 
in  the  professions  themselves.  On  all  other  subjects  brides 
these  the  rivalry  amongst  the  Professors  has  the  good  effect  of 
stimulating  and  advancing  the  higher  class  of  studies,  but,  it 
must  also  be  said  at  the  expense  of  anything  like  a  fixing 
or  steadying  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  whole  system  being 
that  of  teaching  by  Professors*  lectures,  and  not  by  books  or 
examinations,  school  follows  school,  theory  theory,  till  there 
is  nothing  received,  nothing  old,  no  foundation  laid.  In  the 
professed  home  of  free  thought  there  is  for  the  mass  no  fi^edom 
of  thought  After  a  school  has  had  its  day  some  abler  lAan 
than  his  fellows  strikes  out  a  new  line,  and  anon  the  whole 
body  of  students,  who  have  servilely  followed  the  fashionable 
teacher,  go  over  to  the  new  man,  who  demolishes  the  system  of 
his  predecessor.  He  is  always  a  man  of  mark.  Crowds  dwell 
on  his  lips,  write  down  every  word  he  says,  copy  even  his  phy- 
sical peculiarities.  Unprepared  by  any  previous  study,  they  are 
at  his  mercy.  There  is  no  time  for  thought  Brilliant  specu- 
lation, daring  theory,  dazzling  rhetoric,  rule  the  hour.  What 
is  carried  away  from  the  Professor  is  wholly  untested ;  there  is 

*  Dr.  Perry's  Evidence,  &c. 

t  The  effect  of  this  concentration  of  intellect  at  the  Unirersitiei  is,  of  ootme, 
to  imporerish  the  rest  of  the  country.  Dr.  Perry  says  that  *  there  is  a  fkr  greater 
number  of  well-educated  men  in  English  than  in  German  society.' 

no 
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DO  attempt  to  remove  erroneous  impressions.  Thus  fashion, 
accident,  individual  genius,  govern  the  mental  condition  of 
University  life."  The  effect  of  this  '  freedom  '  on  the  character 
and  creed  of  Germany  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  Zea- 
lous lecturing,  great  scholarship,  industrious  research,  profound 
thought,  arc  no  doubt  obtained  amongst  a  certain  limited  class, 
but  at  an  expense  which  may  well  make  Englishmen  question 
whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  better  to  exist  without  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe,  side  by  side  witli  the 
above  outline,  what  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

They  differ,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  German  Universities, 
in  being  very  ancient,  independent  corporations  with  independent 
Courts  of  law,  and  privileges  of  various  kinds.  The  State  inter- 
feres with  them  no  more  than  it  does  with  any  other  corporation 
in  the  realm.  It  has  on  the  whole  left  them  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  with  only  such  occasional  interference  as  any  great 
changes  in  the  nation,  or  the  proof  of  any  particular  abuses  may 
demand.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  supervision  by  any  Slate 
officer,  no  action  of  the  State  further  than  the  appointment  of  a 
very  few  Professors,  whose  chairs  have  been  founded  by  past 
Governments,  In  a  word,  a  leatling  idea  is  Independence  and 
self-government. 

Next,  they  are  in  the  closest  connexion  with  a  particular 
religious  system.  At  Oxford  every  Doctor  and  Master  of  Arts, 
at  Cambridge  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sign  a  test  to  that  effect.  This 
provision,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  also  protect,  though  not 
absolutely,  the  Colleges.  Those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  receive  their  education  at  the  Univer- 
sities freely  and  without  molestaUon,  but  may  not  meddle  with 
the  revenues  or  government  of  bodies  which  were  founded  by 
and  for  Churchmen,  and  constantly  confirmed  to  Churchmen  by 
the  nation.  This  connexion  discovers  Itself  In  University  Church 
Services  and  sermons,  regnliir  attemlance  of  Graduates  and 
Undergraduates  at  College  Chapels,  examinations  in  elementary 
Divinity,  education  to  a  large  extent  by  clergymen,  the  constant 
interchange  of  clergymen  between  the  Universities  and  the  parish 
churches  of  the  realm,  the  presence  of  a  certain   number  of 


•  Dr.  Pusejr'i  E';idcin:e  In  tbe  Blue  lionk  mpnlioned  aboTe,  and  »]m  in  the 

Sjort,  &c.  presented  in  the  Board  of  Heads  of  House*  and  Proctors.  18^3,  The 
y  aotidote  lo  lliu  glaring  vice  of  the  BTStem  leems  to  lie  in  the  number  of 
tlniTcniiiei,  and  the  practice  of  men  atlending  more  than  one.  For  tbe  npid 
•uccenioD  of  Khoola  daring  tbe  lut  oentory  «w  Ksbois*  '  Inlemal  Histor;  of 
Gernuko  FroliMtuntlBui.' 

Uuiveisitj' 
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Univenitj  men  as  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  prepan- 
tion  at  the  Universities  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  stndents 
for  Holy  Orders.  This  definite  Church  oonnexion,  coloaring  the 
relations  of  the  Universities  with  the  whole  nation,  is  then 
another  fundamental  idea.* 

Next,  these  two  institutions  prescribe  to  themselves  as  their 
main  object  and  duty  the  education  of  young  men  after  thej 
leave  school.  The  promotion  of  learning  and  science  is  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance.  Teaching  is  the  special  function  of 
Professors  and  Tutors.  Certain  standard  books  are  used  as  text- 
books, a  system  more  developed  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge, 
but  characteristic  of  both  places.  Examinations  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  constant  accompaniment  of  all  teaching  in  all 
stages  ;  examinations  of  an  extremely  severe  kind,  and  attracting 
the  eager  competition  of  the  ablest  youth  of  the  country,  for  those 
abler  men  ;  of  a  somewhat  lax  nature,  too  lax,  for  the  rest.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  learning  and  science  are  promoted  ;  hot 
to  a  far  less  degree  than  in  Germany.  Thus,  naturally,  the 
Tutorial  element  is  far  more  developed  than  the  Professorial. 
There  is  little  or  none  of  that  rivalry  of  Professors,  that  fame 
of  particular  men,  that  tossing  and  shifting  of  opinion,  which 
is  characteristic  of  Germany.  Thus,  naturally,  the  supervision 
of  the  students'  course  of  study  is  of  a  different  kind.  They 
arc  free,  and  yet  not  free ;  free  within  well  ascertained  limits. 
They  have  large  areas  of  choice  within  those  limits,  but  the 
border-lines  arc  rigorously  defined.  Another  fundamental  idea 
then,  is  that  of  mental  and  moral  training  under  a  fixed  but 
elastic  system. 

Next,  the  Collegiate  system  takes  the  place  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  of  the  perfectly  free  and  independent  individualism 
which  almost  universally  prevails  in  the  German  institutions, 
lilvery  student  must  belong  to  some  College  or  Hall.  Every 
man's  habits  of  life  are  known  and  controlled  by  University  and 
College  officers.  Ho  is  responsible  to  a  particular  College  Tutor 
.is  well  as  to  the  Head  of  his  House,  the  Proctors  and  the  Vice- 


*  The  effects  of  tlie  existing  system  arc  more  cocspicuous  iLaD  is  sometimes 
!«i:pposed,  not  only  in  the  manners  and  style  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  but 
ill  their  life  and  character.  It  may  certainly  be  asserted  that  their  morality  is 
higher,  though  there  are  of  course  black  shei*p,  than  that  of  any  similar  body  of 
}oung  men  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a  wide  and  deep. vein  or  earnest  religion 
amongst  them.  Dr.  Pusey  speaks  in  his  Evidence  (before  Mr.  Ewart*s  committee) 
of  a  college  where  *  one-third  are  weekly  communicants,  many  more  are  more 
than  montnly  communicants,  and  not  a  bad  word  is  spoken  in  the  college.'  This 
is  no  uncommon  case.  The  sums  raised  among  them  for  charitable  purpoees  are 
astonishing.  College  chapels  are  no  longer  (to  the  Tast  majority)  the  penance 
they  once  were.  >o  one  accuses  them  of  want  of  spirit,  yet  fighting  and  duelling 
are  simply  unheard  of  amongst  tbeni. 

Chancellor. 
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Chancellor,  Some  mndifi cation  of  this  law  is  found  at  Cambridge, 
where  a  man  may  live  in  lodgings  from  the  first,  but  onljr  in 
lodgings  under  the  systematic  supervision  of  his  College,  being 
as  much  bound  to  College  chapel,  lectures,  and  meals,  as  if  he 
had  rooms  within  the  walls  ;  and  at  Oxford  after  three  years' 
residence,  when  he  migrates  to  lodgings,  under  less  restraint  than 
at  Cambridge.  I'his  College  life  means  the  constant  living,  more 
or  less,  in  the  midst  of  a  particular  set  of  men  of  the  same  age, 
mixing  with  them  at  meals,  lectures,  Chapel,  amusements,  the 
connexion  with  a  particular  set  of  senior  men  as  Tutors,  the 
oltedience  to  certain  not  very  stringent  rules,  the  esprit  de  co}-jis 
of  an  old-established  body  with  which  an  intimate  connexion  is 
formed  for  life  by  the  youth  who  enters  it,  and  who  becomes  a 
sharer  in  its  glories,  its  difficulties,  its  character,  and  its  influence. 
These  bodies  are  endowed,  some  very  richly,  not  by  the  nation, 
but  by  particular  benefactors.  The  officers  being  paid  chiefly 
out  of  these  endowments,  the  security  for  efficiency  lies  in  the 
test  of  examination  for  Fellowships,  the  action  of  public  opinion, 
the  rivalry  of  Colleges.  A  common,  quasi-family  life,  is  then 
another  fundamental  idea.  The  Universities  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  families  bound  together  by  very  numerous  lies, 
interlacing  one  another  in  every  possible  manner,  A  visible 
University,  or  rather  a  set  of  buildings,  mostly  Collegiate,  but  a 
few  common  to  all,  with  their  adjuncts  of  groves  and  gardens, 
characterises  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
of  them  except  under  that  aspect. 

Finally,  the  system  deliberately  adopted  is  one  which  contem- 
jilales  formation  of  llie  mind  rather  than  information — general, 
rather  than  special  preparation  for  after  life.  All  students  alike 
arc  obliged  to  show  that  they  haveattained  to  a  certain  proficiency 
in  the  liberal  studies  before  pursuing  even  those  elements  of 
particular  studies  which  are  connected  with  professions.  No 
bEate  requirements  force  an  examination  on  the  Universities  for 
particular  professions,  all  such  matters  being  left  in  this  country 
to  settle  themselves  by  the  action  of  public  opinion  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Here,  then,  there  is  evidently  no  slight  and  trivial  diflerence 
nf  detail,  but  an  antagonism  of  fundamental  ideas.  The  FngHsh 
and  the  German  Universities  are  two  distinct  s{iectes.  Nor  by 
any  Darwinian  theory  can  we  trace  the  difference  to  a  process 
of  'natural  selection.'  They  are  each  of  them  the  result  of  na- 
tional circumstances  and  historical  facts.  They  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  deliberate  and  philosophical  forethought.  The  national 
formation  of  Germany — its  division,  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  unique  growth  of  its  feudal  anti  imperial  system,  into  for 

the 
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the  most  part  small,  semi-independent,  rival  territories — the 
despotic  government  of  those  territories — the  hold  of  the  Reforma- 
tion over  the  most  active  and  vigorous  portions  of  the  nation — 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  Reformation — the  religious  wars 
which  intensified  territorial  differences — the  comparatively  late 
])eriod  at  which  the  civilisation  of  the  people  as  a  whole  took 
place — these  circumstances,  taken  along  wim  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  German  mind,  speculative,  industrious,  independent,  will 
largely  account  for  the  character  of  their  Universities.  The 
most  distinguished  are  also  the  latest  creations.  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Munich,  have  been  founded  in  the  present  century.  They,  no 
doubt — and  all  the  rest,  far  more  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge — 
have  partaken  of  the  more  systematic  character  of  modem  ideas, 
and  are  far  less  than  our  own  the  result  of  circumstances. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  children  of  the  past    They  are 
themselves  a  'history  of  England.'     Their  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  remotest  periods  of  that  history,  and  their  share  in  all 
the  political  and  religious  changes  of  the  country,  have  made 
them  what  they  are.     They  bear  a  distinctly  medieval  impress, 
modified  and  indented  by  the  changes  of  every  age,  so  that  in 
each  age  they  have  met  what  was  required  of  them.     It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  impress  they  would  have  borne  had  they  started 
full-grown,  full-armed,  from    the  brain  of  some  modem  Jove. 
Their  Collegiate  character,  for  example,  has  mainly  grown  out  of 
the  efforts  of  good  men,  at  different  perio<Is,  to  mitigate  the  abuses 
of  the  older  license,  and  to  promote  the  National  as  distinguished 
from  the    Roman   character  of  our  clergy.     The  endowments 
with  which  they  so  liberally  and  nobly  supplied  their  institutions 
have  formed  a  Tutorial  system,  to^which  the  Professoriate  has 
been  an  addition — a  superstructure  slowly  and  laboriously  erected. 
That  Collegiate  and  Tutorial  system  has  carried  with  it  the  adop 
tion   of  the  principle  of  mental    and  moral  training ;    for  the 
inmates  of  a  family  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  family,  and 
their  work  as  well  as  everything  else  must  partake  of  the  *  common 
life.'     ITie  Church  character  of  these  institutions  is  the  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  their    medieval    foundation,  ex- 
ceptionally saved  in  England  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
liinglish  Reformation.      Bodies  which  had  been  the  centres  of 
reforming  movements  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  obedience 
became  naturally  the  centres  of  the  Reformation  when  Church 
and  State  reforme<l  themselves.     The  insularity  of  our  people — 
the  union  of  the  different  races  of  which  they  are  composed — the 
compactness  of  the  island,  with  its  facilities  of  communication 
between  all  parts — the  wealth  of  its  population,  affording  a  very 
large  class  of  men  of  leisure — the  freedom  on  the  whole  from  great 

convulsions — 
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convulsions — the  conservative  character  of  English  law — are  all 
ingredients  in  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  our  Universities, 
They  arc,  in  fact,  the  only  things  in  England  which  can  stand 
comparison  in  every  respect  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  State  themselves.  They  have  run  parallel  with  both,  and 
will  no  doubt  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  say,  then,  that  in  considering  the  proposals  for  reform  or 
'  organisation  '  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  not  only  right  hut 
necessary  to  enquire  what  people  mean.  Have  they  taken  the 
German  Universities  for  their  model,  and  set  themselves  to 
destroy  the  English  character  of  our  institutions  in  order  to  re- 
construct thorn  after  that  model  ?  Or  are  they  content  to  retain 
all  that  is  old  and  valuable  in  them,  merely  desiring  to  expose 
abuses  and  set  them  free  to  work  up  to  their  capacity  ?  Do  they 
wish  to  deal  witli  the  matter  as  if  it  were  a  tabula  rasa,  to  take 
what  they  think  is  abstractedly  the  best  course,  ignoring  the 
past,  or  to  take  facts  as  they  find  them,  treating  them  like  prac- 
tical men  ?  Do  they  prefer  the  intellectual  model,  such  as  we 
know  it  in  ancient  Athens,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  mind  of 
Plato — the  Greek  type  of  which  the  modern  German  is  in 
many  respects  the  copy,  or  the  Christian  system  as  it  exists 
amongst  ourselves,  the  growth  and  outcome  of  Christian  life,  the 
product  and  child  of  Christianity  amidst  a  highly  religious  and 
settled  community? 

To  distinguish  between  these  two  types  and  to  expose  the 
mischief  of  confusing  them,  is  not  to  deny  that  there  arc  merits 
peculiar  to  each.  Some  lessons  may  be  learnt,  as  we  hope  to 
.  show,  from  the  system  of  our  neighbours.  We  may  have  a  genuine 
English  reform  without  ft  revolution- — ^a  real  progress  on  the 
old  lines  as  distinguished  from  a  mock  illusory  progress  carrying 
us  in  another  direction — a  real  regress.  On  the  Omtinent  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe,  in  the  same  way,  that  there  is  a  growing 
perception  of  English  merits.  Men  are  beginning  to  admit  that 
tbey  admire  the  very  things  which  our  home  detractors  declare 
to  be  so  deplorable.  Our  much-abused  Collegiate  system  and 
moral  training  of  youth  is  the  envy  of  those  who  do  not  possess 
them."  It  is  not  long  since  the  French  Emperor  sent  over  a  Com- 
'  n  of  Inquiry  into  this  system  with  a  view  to  llie  reprodm 
■     ■    t  Era         •  ■ '  ■  ■ 


tiiMi  of  what  rrance  has  never  yet  been  able  to  r 
Revolution  swept  it  away.  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
both  the  Scotch  and  German  Universities  to  place  them  in  the 
same  category ;  but  in  the  want  of  most  of  the  features  which 
distinguiih  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ihey  may  be  classed  together, 


*  Dr.  DSlUngcr  in  his '  Univeruliei  Post  and  Present.' 
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and  it  is  observable  that  a  very  promising  re-introduction  of  the 
Collegiate  system  has  been  lately  commenced  at  St  Andrew's. 
The  growing  cosmopolitanism  of  the  age  is  making  itself  felt 
We  are  all  inquiring  and  learning  about  each  other.  The  danger 
is  lest,  in  the  ardour  of  what  is  to  many  a  new  discovery,  a  fatal 
eagerness  to  disparage  ourselves  should  destroy  that  modest 
appreciation  of  our  own  advantages  which  it  is  our  plainest  duty 
to  cultivate,  lest,  in  short,  one  side  of  the  question  should  be 
regarded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

For  a  fair  sample  of  the  demands  of  a  large  class  of  Univer- 
sity Reformers,  Mr.  Pattison's  very  able  book  may  be  now  ex- 
amined. Let  us  place  his  demands  by  the  side  of  the  facts  as 
wc  have  g^vcn  them.  He  speaks,  the  sense  of  many  leading 
reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  for 
example,  whose  speeches  in  and  out  of  the  House  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  of  his  sentiments.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  will  be  found  the  same 
ideas  put  forth  by  Honourable  Members  in  their  questions,  and 
by  several-  Oxford  and  Cambridge  witnesses  in  their  answers. 
Less  fully  developed  some  years  ago,  they  yet  find  a  congenial 
home  in  the  Bluebook  containing  the  Report  of  the  University 
Commission. 

It  docs  not  cost  much  trouble  to  get  at  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Mr.  Pattison's  reforms.  The  English  notion  of  a  University  educa- 
tion he  at  once  boldly  pronounces  to  be  a  mistake.  He  proposes 
*  nothing  less  than  a  change  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  Oxford ' 
(p.  324).  Universities  are  not  meant  to  educate  youth.  They  may 
do  it  by  the  way ;  young  men  may  come  and  listen  to  Professors ; 
but  the  true,  normal  function  of  these  personages  is  the  pursuit 
of  learning  and  science,  and  for  them  Universities  exist  As 
the  high  priests  of  science  it  is  their  calling  to  interpret  it  and 
hand  it  down  to  their  successors.  Everything  is  therefore  to  be 
sacrificed  to  their  exaltation  and  encouragement.  The  Pro- 
fessoriate should  be  a  regular  profession,  largely  endowed,  very 
numerous,  the  object  of  ambition  to  all  literary  men,  open  to  all 
alike.  In  order  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  existing  English 
system,  the  Colleges,  which  now  swarm  with  young,  active  life,  are 
to  be  emptied  of  the  real  intruders  and  set  aside  for  the  true  men, 
the  Professors,  along  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  College 
endowments  are  to  be  'remodelled,  and  the  College  buildings 
gradually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  professor-fellows  of  the 
several  faculties '  (p.  239).  He  sketches  some  elementary  details 
of  his  plan,  taking  a  fact  where  he  can  as  suggestive  of  a  method 
of  proceeding.  Some  of  these  facts  indeed  afford  but  a  slender 
basis.     Oriel  is  the  College  of  Bishop  Butler ;  therefore  it  may 

be 
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be  set  aside  for  Moral  and  Mental  Science,  'merging  in  its 
foundation  tie  present  Logic,  White's,  and  tie  Waynllete  Chairs.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  strip  itself  of  the  only  existing  fart 
which  does  bear  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  it  at  present  provides 
the  salary  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History;  this 
gentleman's  home,  along  with  his  colleague's  at  All  Souls,  being 
transferred  bodily  to  Queen's;  which  College,  after  the  expulsion 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  is  to  absorb  all  present  and  future 
Historical  and  cognate  Professorships.  All  Souls,  having  already 
a  tendency  to  constitute  itsell'  in  a  legal  direction,  is  to  be  helped 
to  eject  every  non-legal  element,  and  to  become  the  exclusive 
home  of  Law.  Physical  Science  is  to  build  itself  a  permanent 
nest  at  Corpus  and  Merton,  and  '  if  to  Corpus  and  Merton  were 
added  the  splendid  endowments  of  Magdalen,  the  Mathematical 
and  Experimental  sciences  would  not  be  occupying  a  larger 
apace  in  our  establishment  than  their  importance  entitled  them 
to'  (p.  191).  The  Colleges  which  are  to  be  made  homes  for  the 
families  of  Professors  of  Philology,  Medicine,  Art,  Architecture, 
Civil  Engineering,  and  so  forth,  are  nut  named,  the  above  being 
a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  English  imagination  in 
supplying  an  example  or  two  of  the  author's  meaning.  Not  that 
he  proposes  a  violent  invasion  of  existing  interests.  These  are 
to  be  secured.  The  succession  to  livings  will  remove  many  of 
the  incumbrances. 

But  how  to  provide  for  the  Undergraduates,  for  whom  these 
Colleges  have  been  either  built  or  enlarged  during  the  course  of 
the  last  six  centuries  ?  We  say  built  or  enlarged,  because,  what- 
ever the  ideas  of  the  earliest  founders  may  have  been,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  from  age  to  age,  the  public  opinion  and  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  have  turned  them  into  homes  for  the 
temporary  reception  and  education  of  young  men.  Not  a  single 
College  of  the  older  foundations  *  remains  now  on  its  original 
contracted  scale,  and  the  more  modem  ones  have  provided  from 
the  first  what  was  required.  Even  that  original  contracted  scale 
implied  much  more  of  the  motlcrn  idea  than  some  rather  one- 
aided  explorers  of  the  medieval  statutes  have  confessed.  No 
doubt  the  idea  of  the  pursuit  of  learning  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  early  founders  in  a  more  decided  form  than  modem 
University  education  expresses,  but  it  was  connected  with  the 
education  of  persons,  who,  if  they  remained  longer  under  the 
College  roof,  began  their  career  much  earlier  than  the  present 
Undergraduates,  the  school-system  of  modern  times  not  being 
then  in  existence,  persons  also  who  were  expected  to  go  forth  into 

*  All  SoulE  must  be  excepted  at  Oiford. 
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the  world  for  posts  of  usefulneu  in  Church  and  State,  and  who  did 
so  go  forth. 

These  youths  then,  for  whose  training  the  wisdom  of  oor 
ancestors  has  so  carefully  prorided,  are  to  be  summarily  and 
literally  turned  out  into  the  streets.  They  have  no  rested 
interests.  They  are  to  go  into  private  lodging-houses  :  or  if  any 
College,  not  yet  absorbed  by  Professors  and  their  families,  chooses 
to  admit  them,  they  may  be  admitted  there,  but  on  a  wholly  diflerent 
footing  from  the  present,  conforming  indeed  to  the  general  rules 
of  the  House,  but  responsible  alone  to  their  Tutor,  who  may  be 
selected  out  of  the  whole  University.  In  short  the  present 
system  of  *•  training,*  which  the  author  admits  is  *  the  best  to  be 
had  at  this  time  in  Europe '  (p.  97),  and  under  which  *  we  have 

Eeatly  improved  the  character  of  the  work  done  here  in  the 
It  thirty  years '  (p.  273),  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  Professoriate  and  the  iron  claims  of  a  perfect  Undergraduate 
freedom.* 

Not  even  is  the  separate  and  independent  position  of  these 
Professor-nurseqes  to  be  retained;  for  their  funds  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  functionary  who  will  manage  the  whole 
m  common.  The  characteristic  examinations  will  next  be  swept 
away.  Only  those  who  enter  for  an  Honour  Course  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  purified  Laputa.  Its  dignitywill  not  be  sullied 
by  contact  in  any  shape  with  Passmen.  There  will  still  no 
doubt  be  ^students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  residing  irregu- 
larly'— very  irregularly,  we  suspect — for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lectures  (p.  321),  but  they  may  do  what  they  please.  Neither 
College  Heads  nor  College  Tutors,  nor  stated  Examinations,  will 
any  longer  bring  them  to  book.  A  happy  life  is  in  store  for 
them.  The  Honour  Course  will  not  be  swept  away  like  the 
other,  but  will  be  altered  in  almost  every  respect  Examinations 
will  no  longer  be  the  guiding  element  in  the  system ;  that  posi- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Professors'  Lectures,  and  the  Examina- 
tions having  reference  rather  to  what  has  been  learnt  from  them. 
The  Oxford  system  of  examining  in  certain  books,  which 
Cambridge  is  now  to  some  extent  following,  is,  of  course, 
^  Nchushtan.'  It  is  the  stronghold  of  that  narrow,  antiquated 
spirit  which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  A 
system  of  compulsory  attendance  on  Professors  will  then  be 
possible. 

Finally,  to  make  the  likeness  to  the  author's  model  complete, 
the  Theological    department  must    be    gradually  placed    on  a 

*  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrew's,  said  that  <  the  old  Eofflish 
UoiTmitiei,  in  the  present  generation,  are  doing  better  work  than  they  haTe  done 
within  human  memory  in  teaching  the  ordinarj  itodies  of  their  carriculom.* 

totally 
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jtotally  (lifTerent  footing.  '  Theology  haa  not  begun  to  exist  as  a 
■cience  among  us ' — not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  little  studied, 
iWhich  is  true  enough,  but  in  the  sense  of  never  yet  having  been 
jRllowed  to  show  its  face  except  '  in  concert  with  the  Heads  of  the 
^■Church'  (p.  177).  The  Divinity  Examinations  which  now 
"irm  part  of  the  course  are  an  empty  'academic  tradition  con- 
taued  from  mere  habit'  It  is  only  in  a  somewhat  distant  futurt- 
the  author  can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  free  course 
■fov  Theology.  'In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  this 
uotry,  it  is  hopeless  to  propose  to  assign  to  it  the  place  and 
nk  which  is  its  due'  (p.  300).  It  throws  some  light  npon  his 
.leaning  to  observe  that  be  is  possessed  with  the  terrible  night- 
^Jnare  of  a  '  Catholic '  or  '  Anglican '  party,  a  party  of  '  growing 
iHreagth'  (p.  298),  bearing  down  upon  his  University  and  laying 
jits  heavy  hand  upon  the  Philosophical  School,  a  school  by-the-by 
'Which  he  mercilessly  attacks  himself. 

On  one  point   Mr,  Pattison  apparently  deserts  his  German 
model ;  but  we  are  not  sure  if  it  is  more  than  an  apparent  deser- 
tiun.     He  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  there  will  be 
JLTit>tIity  enough  in  the  new  University,    when  once  set  going 
MD  ita  new  course,  to  govern  itself.     The  authoritative  and  abso- 
■Jute  interference  of  the  nation  in  order  to  set  it  going  he  not 
Fonly  desires,  but  vehemently  claims  as  a  national  duly.     This, 
iliowever,  he  supposes  to  be  no  more  out  of  order  than  the  inter- 
ferences of  Henry  VIIL,  Elizabeth,  and  Laud.     But  it  must  be 
observetl  that  the  proposed  changes  are  wholly  difjerent  in  kind 
and  degree  from  those  ejected  in  former  times ;  and  it  requires 
»  robust  faith  to  believe  that,  when  all  the  ancient  landmarks  are 
removed,    the    ship    can    be    navigated    without    the    incessant 
supervision  of  a  superior  power  in  the  shape  of  a  State  officer 
of  some  sort  or  other.     The  independent,   self-governing  posi- 
tion of  these  venerable  bodies  would   beyond  doubt  pass  away 
with  all  the  rest,  and  the  State-governed,  departmental  German 
University  take  its  place. 

The  issue  then  is  broad  and  palpable.  Mr.  Pattison  has 
Spoken  out  more  plainly  than  others,  and  perhaps  will  receive 
small  thanks  for  his  pains ;  but  the  voices  raised  of  laU  amongst 

Rus  are  in  reality  pitched  in  the  same  key.  The  German  type 
is  the  new  model.  Are  we  prepared  to  accept  it,  or  are  we 
resolved  to  keep  this  unique  possession,  this  priceless  national 
inheritance,  '  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  so  many 
centuries,  and  which,  if  once  destroyed,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  restore  ? '  *     This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 

t  the  Abolition  of 
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questions  now  before  the  nation.  We  are  much  mistaken  i^ 
when  the  issue  is  fairly  joined,  there  will  not  be  such  a  response, 
such  a  rally  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  as  will  cause  the 
revolutionary  party  to  put  by  its  schemes  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and,  if  space  allowed,  this  would  be 
the  proper  place  for  it,  to  trace  the  difference  between  the  results 
of  the  systems  of  the  two  countries ;  to  show  how  far  short  the 
German  Universities  fall  of  providing  an  education  for  the 
upper  and  upper-middle  classes,  while  the  shop-keeping  class 
receives  more  than  its  due  share;  to  trace  exactly  the  opposite 
cltiss  of  facts  in  the  English  system.  It  will  be  enough  to  saj 
here  of  those  who  leave  our  own  Universities  that  the  nation 
appears  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  them.  No  clergy  are,  on 
the  whole,  such  favourites  as  ours.  Not  long  ago  the  Uni- 
versities supplied  five-sixths  of  them,  and  even  now  they  supply 
two-thirds.  No  upper-school  masters  are  so  completely  trained 
for  their  work ;  no  statesmen  or  country  gentlemen  of  a  higher 
type  than  our  own  exist  The  only  complaint  as  to  the  bar  and 
other  professions  is  that  University  men  are  drained  off  into  so 
many  new  openings  that  they  do  not  supply  as  many  recruits  for 
the  old  professions  as  might  be  wished.  The  ranks  of  literatore 
swarm  with  these  men,  and  it  is  they  who  hold  the  press  at 
its  present  high  level.  If  they  write  comparatively  few  books 
while  at  the  Universities,  they  write  under  the  influence  of  the 
training  received  there.  Certainly  England  has  4one  as  much 
for  science  as  any  other  nation. 

So  far  from  the  nation  being  ready  to  exchange  its  own 
English  type  for  the  German,  we  assert  that  it  is  well  aware 
that  it  possesses  an  excellent  thing,  a  thing  of  which  it  only 
desires  to  have  a  little  more ;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  sensible 
man,  who  can  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question,  could  recom- 
mend it  to  make  the  exchange.  The  gain  would  be  more 
than  doubtful,  the  loss  certain,  enormous,  irremediable.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  institutions  are  beyond  improve- 
ment ;  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  some  points 
in  the  (jerman  system  which  might  be  incorporated,  without 
injuring  our  own ;  it  does  not  even  follow  that  we  may  not 
take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  Mr.  Pattison's  clever,  but  revolutionary 
book.  No  doubt  the  roots  of  our  University  life  are  inti- 
mately intertwined  with  one  another.  We  hold  it  to  be  a 
principle  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but  the  earth  may 
be  dug  up  a  little  round  about  them.  If  we  see  a  branch 
bearing  less  fruit  than  it  ought,  it  may  be  from  want  of  such 
tending  and  pruning.     It  may,  indeed,  be  a  sign  of  decay,  decay 

produced 
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produced  by  some  past,  unskilful  tampering  with  the  roots,  or 
the  removal  of  some  slielter  and  protection.  Possibly  even  this 
may  be  remedied  ;  it  may  not  be  too  late. 

Some  of  the  defective  points  in  the  University  system  are 
generally  admitted,  and  shall  now  be  taken  in  order. 

The  intellectual  training  of  that  large  portion  of  men  who 
only  aspire  to  the  Ordinary,  or  Poll,  or  Pass  Degree,  is  decidedly 

I  below  the  proper  leiel  of  a  University.  Mr.  Pattison,  we  have 
seen,  would  impatiently  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of  Pass 
examinations.  This  would  be  suicidal.  It  would  at  once 
dissever  from  our  Universities  most  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  clergy,  lawyers,  and  professional 
men.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  Germany,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  any  large  portion  of  this  exceedingly  practical  English 
I  people  would  now-a-days  care  to  send  their  sons  where  they  were 
suffered  to  do  precisely  what  they  pleased.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  state  of  things  in  the  last  century.  The  old  system  of 
Exercises  and  Disputations  had  died  out ;  the  new  one  of  General 
Public  Examinations  had  not  come  in.  What  that  state  of 
diings  was  is  only  too  well  known.  While  some  great  men  at 
either  University  kept  alive  the  old  traditions,  and  showed 
hy  their  splendour  what  the  darkness  was  out  of  which  the  light 
came,  the  conditions  both  of  Tutorial  and  Undergraduate  life 
were  below  contempt  The  low  condition  of  the  clergy  only 
too  faithfully  showed  what  the  Universities  had  become,  and 
itself  reacted  only  too  efficiently  on  the  places  of  their  training. 
The  very  thought  of  a  recurrence  to  a  system  of  unexamined 
youth  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  enough  to  make  any  reflecting 
person  shudder.  Very  Ittllc  more  to  be  desired  is  the  other 
■Uernative,  a  much  diminished  University  of  Honour  men 
alone. 

The  present  system  of  General  Public  Examinations  for  all 
Undergraduates  commenced  with  the  present  century.  Under 
this  system  the  Universities  have  advanced  to  their  present 
high  position  as  educating  bodies.  Among  its  first  fruits  must 
te  prominently  placed  Uiat  enormous  improvement  of  our 
clergy,  which  the  veteran  statesman,  Mr.  Grenville,  remarked 
some  few  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  was  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  change  he  had  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  his  youth.  We  shall  point  out  presently  that  the  compe* 
titive  portion  of  this  system,  the  Honour  Course,  has  been  over 
stimulated.  A  different  fate  has  overtaken  the  Pass  Course,  In 
spite  of  various  attempts  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  Uni- 
Tersities,  it  remains  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

The  Pass  Course — we  use  the  Oxford  term,  but  neither  Uni- 
Vol.  124.— iVb.  24S.  2  D  versity 
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verslty  can  look  down  on  the  other — is  the  product  i 
things,  (I)  the  experienced  Dccessity  for  publicly  and  thcr 
similarly  examining  every  student  before  he  takes  his  de 
which  of  itself  enforces  a  luw  standard  on  the  part  of  the 
versiiy;  and  (2)  the  Collegiate  Bystcin,  which  has  hitherto  kej 
up  the  tratlition  of  College  independence  as  to  the  right  r 
judging  and  fixing  the  intellrctual  ciHidition  of  jiiung  men  i 
entrance ;  this  keeps  the  standard  lower  still.  Obviously  i 
no  0>llegc  could  enter  students  unless  they  had  attained  tu  i 
definite  stage  of  proficiency  in  given  subjects,  the  whole  moss  al 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years  might  be  examined  ua  the  footinf 
of  the  proficiency  which  experience  showed  ought  to  be  atlal 
by  mcQ  of  average  abilities  and  industry.  But  so  far  from  t 
every  possible  variety  exists  at  different  Colleges  and  Halls,  fi 
n  high,  competitive,  excluding  standard,  to  keep  out  any  but  t] 
most  promising  men,  down  to  no  examination  of  any  sort  wbl 
ever.  Thus  men  at  these  inferior  Colleges  and  Halls,  absolute 
ignorant  of  tbe  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  are  thrown  into 
the  scale.  The  standard  must  necessarily  be  fixed  at  the  lowest 
possible  point.  No  examiners  can  go  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  'plucks.'  Papers  of  any  sort  may  be  set,  but  the  real  que** 
tion  is,  of  course,  as  to  the  sort  of  answers  which  the  majori:^ 
will  give.  Examiners  change  every  two  years;  the  " — --— -^^" 
remains  the  same. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  take  the  question  of  previoa 
training  out  of  the  hands  of  small  and  interested  bodies,  and  ti 
establish  a  University  Matriculation  or  Entrance  Examinatiuiu 
This  has  been  proposed  over  and  over  again,  but  has  hither 
failed.  The  Colleges  have  always  put  forth  the  specious  atg 
meut  that  such  a  Procrustean  rule  would  prevent  many  men  fron 
coming  up  to  reside  who  would  otherwise  have  become  oma 
ments  to  Uie  University  j  an  argument  true  in  itself,  but  wortblei 
by  the  aide  of  the  discredit  brought  U]>on  the  University  bj 
the  low  standard  of  the  unprepared  men ;  still  more  whi 
the  certain  effect  (after  a  sburt  time)  of  this  general  «ntran 
examination  upon  the  whole  education  of  the  country  is  takel 
into  account.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  schools  which  send  boy| 
to  the  Universities  would  in  absolute  self-defence  find  methoal 
of  bringing  them  up  to  the  required  point?  At  present  then 
most  idle  and  ignorant  boys  make  their  way  within  the  sacn 
precincts,  and,  once  there,  are  safe.  No  vengeance  can  I 
visited  on  the  schools  from  whence  they  come.  Their  oli 
masters  have  washed  their  hands  of  them,  and  their  subsequt 
frequent  "plucks'  and  lengthened  residence  are  placed  to  t 
account  of  the  too  &cile  Alma  Mater,  which  should  nerer  bar* 
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zeceivcd  them.     As   to  isolated   coses  of  blamelcs! 

t  can  be  plainer  than  tliat  the  industrious  men  who,  aftci- 
tbey  come  into  residence,  are  able  to  master  the  difficulties 
wising  from  deficient    training,    could,   if   they  were    obliged, 

ing  themselves  up  to  the  required  point  before  they  came? 
This  feeble,  nay,  ridiculous  argument  finds  a  certain  support 
from  the  men  of  the  extreme  left,  who,  like  Mr.  Pattison,  profess 
to  disapprove  any  limitation  whatever  of  perfect  freedom,  and 
who,  to  be  consistent,  are  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  Pass 
examinatious  in  any  form.  Public  opinion  is,  however,  forming 
itself  within  the  Universities  on  this  point.  IPit  is  not  speedily 
eSccCive,  the  nest  University  CommissioD  {quod  abtit)  will 
certainly  enforce  the  measure. 

Meanwhile,  despairing  of  an  equalisation  of  the  men  at 
starting,  reformers  at  both  Universities  are  studying  to  make  the 
Pass  Course  more  worthy  of  its  aim  and  object.  At  Oxford, 
vhich  has  for  the  last  sixteen  years  hail  a  midway  examination 
called  Moderations,  and  which  thus  stops  the  P.issman,  and 
biakes  him  give  an  account  of  himself  in  each  year  of  his  course, 
the  clumsy  system  of  examining  these  men  finally  in  two  Schools 
it  likely  to  be  very  soon  abolished.  A  single  School,  embracing 
a  wider  range  of  subjects,  including  Physical  Science,  Matliu- 
matics,  and  History,  without  giving  up  Classics,  will  probably  be 
tnbstituted  in  its  place.  With  some  proposed  improvetnent  in  the 
Pass  work  at  Moderations,  especially  the  Inclusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  of  the  books  as  well  as  the  text,  this  course 
will  at  last  be  respectable  in  theory,  and  If  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion is  carried,  in  practice  also.  The  degree  will  also  be  taken 
in  a  shorter  time.  Cambridge  has  lately  followed  the  example  of 
Oxford  in  establishing  a  midway  (or 'General')  examination  for 
the  Ordinary  (or  Pass)  degree,  while  the  double  examination  in 
the  Final  Schools  it  has  never  possessed.  It  is  remarkable  In 
how  many  ways  the  two  Universities  have  been  gradually 
approximating. 

A  system  of  examinations  has  been  hitherto  taken  for  granted. 
The  possibility  of  leaving  alone  that  large  class  of  men  who  can 
never  rise  above  a  Pass  Course  has  not  been  admitted  for  a 
moment.  But  before  we  speak  of  the  higher  class  of  men  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  obtain  from  a  University  all  it  can 
impart,  a  word  or  two  on  competitive  examinations  is  necessary. 
Few  more  remarkable  phenomena  have  characterised  the 
present  century  than  the  gradually  increasing  rage  for  com]>eti- 
tive  examinations  in  England.  Its  origin  must  certainly  be 
traced  to  the  impulse  given  by  these  very  bodies  whose  reform  we 
2  D  2  are 
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are  now  considering.*  It  is  a  most  respectable  origin,  for  it  was 
a  noble  attempt  to  destroy  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  corruption, 
to  clear  out  an  Augamn  stable*  Or  shall  we  have  recourse  to  a 
more  savoury  metaphor?  Was  it  not  the  Prince  of  fairy  story 
come  to  disenchant  the  spell-bound  land,  the  Prince  of  trudi 
and  earnestness  come  to  awaken  the  ^  sleeping  beauty '  of  old 
University  life  ?  We  may  almost  literally  apply  the  words  of 
the  poet : — 

'  The  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clockSi 
Andffeet  that  ran  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  harking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  brcoze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.' 

Everything  began  to  fall  into  its  place — the  tutors  to  teach, 
the  students  to  learn,  the  Professors  to  come  forward  out  of  the 
dark,  the  schools  connected  with  the  Universities  to  catch  the 
enthusiasm.  Soon  one  profession  after  another  broke  the  spelL 
The  army  and  navy  were  no  longer"  to  be  the  refuge  for  the 
^  fool  of  the  family,'  still  less  what  people  used  then  to  call 
*the  Church.'  The  impulse  is  by  no  means  spent;  the  impact 
of  the  first  motion  still  communicates  itself  from  body  to  body. 
^ Local  examinations'  are  dealing  with  classes  which  the  certifi- 
cated schoolmaster  of  an  earlier  date  left  untouched.  The 
system  has  now,  indeed,  reached  such  a  point  that  the  reaction 
has  begun  to  set  in.  Men  begin  to  complain  very  loudly  of  this 
eternal  round  of  examinations.  They  call  it  Chinese:  they 
expose  its  evils :  they  hark  back  to  the  old  system  of  sleep  and 
ip^norance,  nepotism,  and  jobbery.  It  is  in  truth  not  difficult  to 
detect  these  evils.  Examinations  have  surely  become  too  much 
an  end-in-themselves.  Too  many  men  spend  the  energies  of  a 
whole  life  in  attaining  a  distinction  which  is  to  confer  on  them 
substantial  rewards — fellowships,  livings,  Indian  appointments, 
the  Engineers.  There  is  a  vulgarity  in  this  sort  of  thing,  a 
sordid,  mercenary  spirit  which  smacks  of  the  counter.  Again, 
men  loam  with  great  rapidity,  and  then,  having  learnt  for  an 
object  attained  early  in  life,  as  quickly  forget.  The  mind  is 
ploughed   up,    and  the    intellectual  seed  sown,   but  it  fails  to 

*  Cambridge  adopted  competitive  examinations  in  mathematics  before  tb« 
middle  of  last  century,  but  they  took  no  great  development  till  after  the  wart 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when,  with  the  influx  of  stuacnts  and  new  ideas,  both 
Universities  started  on  a  new  course  of  energy  and  reform. 

ripen. 
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ripen.  Trained  and  furnislicd  for  practical  lifo  tliR  subjects 
of  the  system  may  be,  but  tbe  literary  fruit  is  scant  and  juicelcss. 
The  old  days  of  great  scholars,  liTing:  for  learning's  sake,  con- 
tent to  be  unobserved  in  life  if  they  could  only  leave  some  mark 
behind,  have  almost  passed  away.  Such  men  may  not  be  so 
much  required  in  the  present  day,  but  their  gradual  disappear- 
ance is  a  bad  sign.  The  question  now  is — what  place  did  a 
man  take  in  the  Oxford  class-list  or  Cambridge  tripos?  not 
what  proof  has  he  given  of  being  a  man  devoted  to  his  subject, 
or  skilled  in  teaching,  or  iitted  to  exercise  great  moral  and 
religious  influence? 

The  University  Commission  of  1850  ond  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1854  iutensifted  the  com|ietiltve  system,  by  the  throwing  open 
-of  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  Abuses  of  many  kinds  were, 
swept  away  and  many  good  things  with  them,  while  some  old 
evils  which  custom  and  public  opinion  mitigated,  and  to  some 
extent  neutralised,  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life  under  the  sanction  of 
express  Parliamentary  approval.  The  loss  of  provision  for  poor 
students,  the  discouragement  of  clerical  education,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  system  of  non-resident  Fellows,  are  cases  in  point. 

The  true  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  seems  to  be,  not  to 
puil  down  what  has  been  built  up  with  such  great  pains,  not 
'  to  recur  to  the  German  type  of  to-day,  or  tbe  pala-ozoic  forma- 
tions of  ancient  England,  but  to  ascertain,  as  in  the  Pass  Course, 
what  the  mischief  is,  where  the  new  growth  has  been  too  highly 
•and  exclusively  developed.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  legislate  for 
^Blen  in  general,  not  for  the  few  nobler  specimens  which  flourishccl 
"during  the  old  system,  and  which  have  been  injured  by  the  new. 
We  may  clear  the  way  for  them  again,  but  to  samfice  the  great 
:  mass  of  the  superior  youth  and  manhood  of  England  to  their 
.advancement  would  be  madness. 

Cambridge,  which  began  earliest,  has  hitherto  eshibiteil  the 
Strongest  instance  of  the  worship  of  Examinations.  The  emi- 
Ticnce  of  its  Mathematical  School  is  unique.  Nothing  approaches 
i  the  dignity  of  a  Senior  Wrangler.  The  competition  of  man 
gainst  man  (degenerating  even  into  eager  speculations  as  to 
the  possible  illness  of  this  or  that  formidable  competitor,  and  the 
•tudy  of  the  exact  history,  training,  and  previous  successe-s 
of  each  man),  the  rivalry  of  private  tutors,  and  the  long  tra- 
ditions of  this  competition  have  produced,  no  doubt,  great 
.mathemntica!  results.  It  seems  a.  pity  to  disturb  it.  Vet,  to 
Ihe  evils  already  mentioned  are  added  the  dilTiculty  of  making 
Other  subjects  shoot  up  under  the  '  cold  shade '  of  such  an 
aristocracy;  the  poverty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  Sir  William 
-Hamilton  well  showed,   taken    as   an    education    of   the    mind 

for 
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for  future  work  ;  the  failure,  as  he  put  it,  which  learning  to 
swim  in  the  heavy  quicksilver  of  necessary  matter  produces 
upon  the  victim  thrown  afterwards  into  the  less  buoyant  sea  of  a 
practical  world  governed  by  probable  evidence.  The  too  luxa* 
riant  growth  of  this  mathematical  competition  has  indeed  been 
checked  in  some  measure  of  late  years  by  a  series  of  successful 
efforts  to  give  vigour  and  reputation  to  classical  and  other  subjects. 
The  Classical  Tripos  already  contains  nearly  as  many  names  as  the 
Mathematical,  and  its  value  is  rising  every  day.  Changes  of 
importance  are  about  to  be  made  in  that  Mathematical  Tripos 
itself.  Physical  Science  is  to  find  a  definite  place  in  it  Mere 
rapidity  of  answering  questions,  gained,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  depth  and  learning,  is  to  be  neutralised  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  questions  ;  above  all,  the  system  of  *  bracketing'  is 
recommended  to  be  ^  freely  used '  by  the  Examiners ;  a  form  of 
expression  for  a  partial  imitation  of  the  Oxford  system  which 
has  never  encouraged  this  excessive  personal  competition,  bat 
steadily  stuck  to  the  plan  of  leaving  men  undisting^shed  from 
one  another  in  the  various  Class-lists.  It  would  be  perhaps  as 
well  if  it  were  followed  altogether. 

The  evil  of  the  system  of  high-pressure  examinations  is  not 
then  quite  so  patent  at  Oxford ;  but  it  is  considerable,  and  is 
besides  developed  in  a  special  direction  of  its  own.  The  Final 
School  of  Litenr  Humaniores  stands  more  by  itself  as  a  single 
attraction  for  the  ablest  men  than  any  school  at  Cambridge  now. 
The  Law  and  History  School  has  made  a  surprising  growth  for 
its  age ;  but  it  cannot  pretend  in  any  way  to  compete  with  its 
rival  and  parent.  Years  and  competition  are  necessary  to  make 
a  '  School.*  *  The  other  two  Oxford  Schools  hold  no  place  at  all. 
The  Mathematical  School  has  never  flourished.  That  of  Natural 
Science  started  with  a  little  life,  but  has  decayed  already.  It  is 
undergoing  a  process  of  digging  up  and  re-planting,  the  results 
of  which  we  shall  see  by-and-by.  This  concentration  of  talent 
in  one  school  has  made  it  a  most  powerful  engine  for  good  or 
evil.  Its  strong  philosophical  element  may  be  traced  very  largely 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  His  powerful  advocacy  of  that  study 
as  a  means  of  mental  training  gradually  produced  a  change  in 
what  had  before  been  principally  a  school  of  linguistic  study,  a 
trial  of  Scholarship.     On  this  foundation  was  now  built  a  most 


•  *  I  find  the  School  of  Law  and  Modem  History  occupying  a  well-defined  and 
still  improving  position,  and  bestowing  honours  which  the  men  most  honoared  in 
the  other  contests  of  the  academic  arena  are  glad  not  only  to  win  but  to  work  for.' 
Professor  Stubbs'  Inaugural  lecture,  1867.  (p.  15.)  'The  very  adjrantageoos 
position  which,  without  nursing,  I  repeat,  our  study  has  attained  here  in  men, 
ix>oks,  and  honoars.'    (p.  17*} 

severe 
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■evere  examination  into  the  matter  of  tlie  books  nflbred.  No 
sooner  was  this  knowledge  of  the  logical  and  pliilosopliical 
books  reduced  to  a  highly  scientific  form,  than  the  need  of  a 
wider  range  nf  study  was  discovered.  Unfortunately,  here  the 
system  disclosed  some  unexpected  results.  If  Philosophy  had 
been  the  only  subject  of  the  school,  it  might  have  Iwen  studied 
in  the  complete  manner  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  wished; 
all  sides  of  the  subject  would  have  found  a  place,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  a  particular  set  of  writers  might  have  been  discouraged. 
But  Ancient  History  and  the  prominence  still  given  to  Scholarship 
interfered  with  this  position.  It  formed  only  one  subject  out  of 
many  in  a  curriculum  of  two  years.  Hence  the  need  for  easy, 
intelligible  handbooks.  One  school  of  thought  has  produced 
such  books,  and  one  alone,  that  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Lewes. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Buckle,  and 
Auguste  Comte,  have  set  ihe  lone  for  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  men  who  have  become  distinguished  in  this  School,  and  who 
were  prepared  for  their  teaching  by  the  handbonks  above  named." 
A  hasty  '  cram '  of  this  sort  of  books,  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
favoured  ground  over  which  successive  examinations  have  run, 
ihe  clever  reproduction  of  notes  from  some  sophistical  lecturer 
or  private  tutor,  have  passed  for  '  Philosophy,'  The  sounder, 
but  harder,  and  unfortunately  more  repulsive,  books  have  been 
neglected  and  almost  dropped  out  of  the  Schools.  Mr.  Pattison 
IB  perfectly  justified  in  his  depreciation  of  this  one-sided,  second- 
band  study.  It  is  Pratagoras  over  again,  with  his  fifty-drachnue 
argument,  and  the  sordid  Athenian  youth  buying  the  speech 
which  is  to  gain  his  bread. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  School  which  gathers  in  the  ablest 
youths,  and  then  exposes  them,  through  its  shaUmtmeis  and 
tuperficialiiy,  to  a  very  probable  overthrow  of  their  faith  and 
morals,  is  not  a  satisfactory  thing.  Common  sense  would  point 
to  a  further  division  of  the  Oxford  Pinal  Schools.  The  faults  of 
the  over- developed  Examination  system,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  existence  of  a  single  great  contest,  would  thus  be  miti- 
gated ;  the  better  part  of  the  German  system  which  consists  in 
specialising  departments  of  knowledge  would  be  introduced.  As 
knowledge  becomes  the  property  of  larger  sections  of  men,  this 
process  must  ^o  on.     To  retain  the  deepening,  enriching,  and 

Sualifying  effects  of  Scholarship  and  Ancient  History  is  a  most 
eairable  object ;  but  it  is  only  possible  in  the  early  stages  of  an 


*  II  it  not  meaDl  by  tliis  sULiemunt  to  imply  Uiat  all  properly  speakioft  Mcta- 
phyrical  Pbilosophy  is  oi^ct  at  Oifard,  but  only  ihat  thi;  metapbyeiciaiu  fiud  it 
''•'"■'  •-  hold  their  own  agaiast  the  mBtenaluls. 
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academical  study  of  Philosophy.  It  is  now  a  qnestiooable  ad- 
vantage. *'  Moderations '  has  also  a  tendency  to  come  earlier  in 
the  course  than  it  used,  and  thus  to  be  less  available  for  advanced 
philological  competition.  Comparative  Philology  it  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Professor  and  his  pupils, 
advancing  into  a  science.  Ancient  History  is  becoming  a  larger 
study ;  a  second  University  tcachership  of  the  subject  has 
just  been  established.  There  is,  in  short,  plenty  of  scope  for 
two  distinct  Schools,  one  of  Literac  Humaniores  or  Classicil 
Literature,  and  another  of  Philosophy.  A  higher  standard,  mxxt 
worthy  of  a  great  University,  would  thus  be  reached  in  either 
subject  As  for  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  one  First-class 
man  from  another,  the  complaint  is  really  part  of  the  old 
mistaken  notion  of  Examinations.  Their  true  object  is  not  to 
afford  a  means  of  ^  ticketing '  men,  but  to  prove  that  a  man  has 
gone  through  a  prescribed  course  with  diligence  and  ability,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  do  so. 

This  process  of  division  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  carried 
further  still.     The  two  Schools  above  proposed  are  only  divisions 
of  the  School  of  ^  Arts.'     But  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  were, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  three  Faculties  in  preparation  for  whidi 
the  School   of  Arts  originally  existed.      These  Arts  were  the 
cuckoo's  e^^^  in  the  nest    The  engrossing  studies  which  clustered 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  shelter  of  the  Arts  turned  the  old 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium  into  an  arena  for  thcf  Exercises  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  and,  later  on,  into  an  exclusive  School  of 
Litcnp  Humaniores,  something  more  human,  more  worthy  of  men, 
than  what  had  in  its  turn  become  dry  bones.    This,  together  with 
the  growing  separation  of  ecclesiastical  from  secular  employments, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  metropolis  for  practical  work, 
gradually  ejected  the  studies  of  Law  and  Medicine.    The  study  of 
Theology  was  also  itself  seriously  affected  by  the  prominence 
of  the  Arts,  and  at  last  all  but  dried  up.     There  is  now  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  these  Faculties.    To  dream 
of  bringing  Law  and  Medicine  back  to  the  Universities  in  their 
old  sense  is  of  course  Quixotic.     Their  home  must  still  be  the 
metropolis.      Country  towns  cannot  breed    lawyers  or  medical 
men ;  but  Universities  may  teach  the  rudiments  of  their  respec- 
tive studies  in  a  philosophical  manner.    That  is  their  function,  a 
function   quite   distinct  from  the  German   method,   while  the 
German  and  old-English  principle  of  using  the  University  for 
the  benefit  of  the  professions  may  with  safety  and  advantage  be 
introtluced  or  rather  revived.     Cambridge  has  pursued  a  difTercnt 
plan  from  Oxford  in  attempting  this  revival.     A  separate  Law 

School 
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School  It.is  been  fur  some  time  established,  but  lias  nnt  taken 
much  root ;  it  has  been  aboltshetl  as  a  Pass  Course  since  1865, 
It  has  never  been  connected  with  the  historical  studies  of  the 
University,  though  a  certain  amount  of  Constitutional  History  is 
required.  There  was  indeed  no  Historical  School  at  Cambridge 
to  lorcc  such  a  connexion ;  nor  has  there  been  much  development 
of  historical  studj^  there  even  of  late  years.  The  Ordinary  or 
Pass  degree  alone  deals  with  the  subject." 

At  Oxford  the  historical  genius  of  the  place  was  used  as  a 
nurse  for  the  Law  which  even  Blackstone  had  failed  to  plant 
securely.  There  has  been  a  somewhat  clumsy  connexion  of 
the  two  things  in  one  School  which  has  not  worked  ill  on  the 
whole.  The  interesting  nature  of  the  one  subject  has  floated 
the  dry  details  of  the  other.  The  Pass  Course,  though  requiring 
elevation,  has  given  that  broad  basis  of  general  interest  which  is 
ao  necessary  to  push  a  School.  It  is  a  School  full  of  life  and 
improvement  The  liearing  of  the  two  subjects  on  one  another 
has  been  a  decided  element  in  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  it  is 
much  questioned  now  whether  there  must  not  lie  a  separation 
into  two  Schools.  Professor  Bernard's  pamphlet,  placed  in  our 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  expresses  the  feeling  oi  lawyers 
<aiid  many  practical  men.  The  question  for  them  (o  consider  is 
whether  a  School  of  Law  will  take  root  unassisted  by  that  of 
History  ;  whether  on  the  other  hand  the  study  of  Law  in  the 
present  SchiHil  of  Law  and   History  may  not  be  so  much  im* 

F roved  under  the  two  new  Professors  of  the  subject  (the  Corpus 
rofessor  of  Law  is  about  to  be  appointed)  as  to  attain  the 
required  object  without  the  risk  of  a  collapse;  whether  com- 
pensation within  the  School  might  not  be  allowed,  more  Law 
and  less  History,  and  vice  versa.  The  Call  to  the  Bar  might 
be  earned  by  the  first  alternative ;  the  literary  men  would  adopt 
the  second.  There  is  much  interesting  matter  on  this  question 
of  Law  Studies  in  the  evidence  before  the  Inns  of  Court  Com* 
mission.  It  is  with  the  Inns  of  Court  that  the  matter  very  much 
rests.  By  concert  with  the  University  authorities  they  may 
encourage  efficient  Law  Schools,  and  it  is  high  time  some  steps 
were  taken  in  this  direction. 

In  the  same  way  it  rests  very  much  with  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  assist  the  revival  of  the  preliminary 
studies  of  Medicine  at  both  Universities.  These  studies  find 
their  home  in  the  Natural  Science  School,  and  they  arc  as 
properly  part  of  the  work  of  a   University  as  the  preliminary 

■  While  tbrSG  slieels  are  paEsiag;  through  the  preM.  »o  obsi^rvc  that  il  is  pro- 
!p(»cd  lo  UDile  Law  and  History  in  one  Honour  Bchool  nl  Cnlnhridge.  The 
ClaMieal  Tripoi  leeuiE  alio  likely  Co  receive  lome  changes  id  the  Oxford  (lirectioii. 
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studies  for  Divinity  ami  Law.  Their  place  has  been  accordingly 
granted  of  late  years.  I^ut  there  has  been  great  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  assiduous  *  nursing/  in  fixing  these  studies  in  any 
satisfactory  manner.  The  age  at  which  the  University  Coarse  is 
now  taken — and  it  cannot  be  materially  altered — has  had  much 
to  do  with  this  failure  as  regards  the  medical  profession.  Still 
there  are  prospects  of  improvement  open  in  more  than  one 
direction  in  the  Universities  themselves.  It  must  be  the  w<h^ 
of  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  The  connexion  of 
the  Mechanical  portion  of  these  studies  with  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  University  degree  will  be  a  long  step  towards  familiarisiog 
the  University  mind  with  the  subject  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
at  Oxford  a  large  class  has  lately  formed  itself  of  young  men 
who,  without  going  into  the  '  Natural  Science  School,'  attend 
lectures  at  the  Museum  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  scientific 
subjects.  When  a  Lirge  body  of  men  have  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments an  Honour  School  will  gradually  form.  The  Public 
Schools  are  also  turning  their  attention  to  the  matter :  and  so 
long  as  these  studies  are  sensibly  taught,  are  treated  as  auxiliaries, 
and  are  not  suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  only  two  rest 
formative  subjects,  Language  and  Mathematics,*  nothing  bat 
good  can  come  of  this  educational  movement  Ignorance  has 
been  the  fertile  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  many  ridiculous 
theories  of  late  years. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  revival  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  are  apparently  less  Ixicausc  its  connexion  with  the 
Universities  has  never  been  so  much  lost  to  sight  A  staff  of 
Divinity  Professors,  attendance  at  their  lectures,  and  a  species 
of  Divinity  Examinations,  have  kept  the  connexion  more  before 
the  public  mind  than  in  the  other  cases.  At  Cambridge  indeed 
the  *  Voluntary  Theological  Examination '  as  a  sort  of  Pass 
Course,  and  the  Theological  Tripos  for  Honour  men  (who  must, 
however,  bo  already  Graduates),  have  secured  theoretically  a 
fixed  position  for  the  study,  but  at  neither  University  is  there 
a  living,  working,  improving  School  of  Theology  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  other  Schools,  and  the  wisest  men  have  hitherto 
decided  against  the  establishment  of  such  a  School.  At  Oxford, 
however,  a  change  has  taken  place.     There  seems  now  to  be  a 

*  The  *  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education '  have  not,  we  think,  shaken,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  shake,  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  on  this  point.  They  will 
have,  we  hope,  the  effect  of  giving  a  more  prominent  place  in  schools  to  Einglish 
literatnre.  To  those  who  care  to  see  the  picture  of  a  thoroughly  practiod 
educator,  demolishing  these  writers  with  the  homely  simplicity  of  a  oocrates, 
we  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  Key.  Stephen  Hawtrey's  *  Narratiye-EMay  on  a 
Ubeimi  Educatioii.'    1868. 

feeling 
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feeling  in  its  favour.  A  pamphlet  just  issueil  by  Mr.  Burgon 
iQables  us  lo  state  the  case  concisely.  This  writer  vehemciiily 
idvocates  the  revival  of  a  study  'now  lying  prostrate."  He 
emarke  on  the  increase  of  infidelity  in  his  University,  and  on 
lie  shame  of  sending  youn^  men  into  Holy  Orders  with  no  better 
intellectual  preparation  in  Theology  than  a  dry  and  perfunctory 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  Divinity  Professors,  and  the  excep- 
tional Theological  College  of  a  diocese.  He  maintains  that  a 
proper  Theological  School  may  well  he  instituted,  wJth  its 
■pparatus  of  Pass  and  Class  divisions,  like  the  other  Final 
Schools,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  proficiency  in  this 
iubject  should  not  he  rewarded  with  Honours  ;  he  glances  at  the 
increased  age  at  which  men  now  come  to  the  University,  and 
ihe  consequently  smaller  time  left  for  studies  not  bearing  on  the 
tnal  object,  while  in  no  profession  is  a  man  so  suddenly  thrown 
nto  a  responsible  position,  or  so  unable  to  supply  deficiencies. 
tie  meets  the  common  objection  to  debasing  Theological  study, 
Birough  bringing  it  into  the  hot  struggle  of  the  Class-list,  by 
pi^ng  that  the  argument  is  already  conceded  In  the  examination 
En  Theological  prizes,  and  that  the  man's  head,  nut  his  heart,  is 
bo  be  tested.  A  place  in  the  Class-list  would  only  testify  attain- 
ments, not  orlliodoxy :  Ordination  is  still  a  matter  for  the 
iBishops.  The  objection  that  the  plan  would  open  the  way  for 
"le  probable  formation  of  an  infidel  School  of  Theology  such 
*  Germany  has  seen,  for  the  creation  of  a  Frankenstein  that  will 
levour  him  and  his  friends,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  indig- 
lation.  If  his  sine  qua  non  is  adopted — the  appointment  of 
caminers  by  the  Divinity  Professors  and  the  Vice-Chanccllor 
-6ucb  fears  are,  he  thinks,  nugatory.  He  adds  some  weighty 
irordsfrom  an  anonymous  friend,  who  says,  'we  carefully  imbue 
!  minds  of  the  young  with  heathenism  ;  we  then  add  Schools 
phere  the  text-books  are  notoriously  sceptical ;  while  we  wrap 
Divinity  up  in  a  napkin  lest  it  should  get  soiled  I  Did  God 
btend  this  to  be  our  course  ?' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  these  arguments.  It  is 
nually  imimssible  to  believe  that  the  author's  tine  ijiid  non  will 
!  preserved,  or  of  much  importance  if  preserved,  when  the 
innexion  of  the  Universities  with  the  Church  is  swept  away, 
lie  fate  of  that  connexion  is  even  now  trembling  in  the 
lalance.  To  some.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of  a  '  g^less  University ' 
iffords  an  argument  for  firmly  planting  the  Theological  Faculty 
rilhout  delay.  If  religion  is  to  he  dissociated  from  University 
,  let  it  at  least  find  a  home,  they  say.  In  one  comer  of  the 
ffatem.  It  is  not  what  they  desire  that  a  place  of  education 
Bould   be   turned  into   a   battle-field  for   Christianity;   but  if 
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it  is  to  be  so,  let  Theology  be  placed  in  a  position  where  she 
may  use  her  weapons.  These  are  the  sort  of  arguments  which 
arc  used  at  Oxford,  and  will  probably  find  their  way  to  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  between  the  present  advantage 
and  the  future  danger,  but  only  to  hope  that  when  this  new 
School  is  established  it  may  be  attended  with  all  the  good  its 
promoters  desire,  and  as  long  as  possible  preserved  from  the 
evils  which  some  anxious! v  foresee. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state  that,  with  or  without  a  new  School 
of  Theology,  there   are  other   ways   of  promoting  Theologicil 
study.     There  are  certain  '  Hulmian  Exhibitions '  at  Brasenoie 
College,  Oxford,  which  provide  a  handsome  income  and  allov« 
ance  for  books  for  a  certain  number  of  men  intending  to  take 
Holy  Orders  during  a  period  of  four  years'  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity.    These  are  given  to  the  most  deserving  candidates  in 
the  College  after  Moderations,  and  have  proved  an  excellent  insti- 
tution.    The  expansion  of  the  plan  would  provide  a  body  of 
Theological  students  who  might  be  bound  to  show  proof  of  stodj 
in  various  ways.     Again,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  but  evenr- 
thing  to  encourage,  independent  Masters  of  Arts  or  Doctors  of 
Divinity  from  gathering  together  Theological  students.  Bachelors, 
and  senior  Undergraduates,  in  private  houses,  or  even  building 
halls  for  them  where  Theological  study  and  habits  of  life  suitable 
to  their  calling  might  be  the  rule,  and  from  whence  clergymen 
might  go  forth  armed  with  all  that  Professors  could  teach  or  great 
lil)raries  supply.     Further  still,  the  lectures  of  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessors, now,  as  Mr.  Burgon  says,  so  much  less  useful  than  thev 
ought  to  be,  might,  without  a  single  other  change,  be  rendered 
valuable  by  a  simple  expedient,  if  the  Bishops  would  agree  with 
the  Professors  to  insist  on  the  certificate  of  mere  attendance  at 
lectures  being  accompanied  by  one  which  showed  the  candidate 
had  passed  an  examination  before  the  Professor  to  test  his  atten- 
tion to  the  lectures.     No  doubt  the  Professors  would  consent,  for 
it  can  only  be  distressing  to  them  to  lecture  to  gaping  youths. 
The  thing  would  soon  grow  into  a  system,  and  part  of  the  present 
ground  of  complaint  would  be  cut  away. 

Mr.  Burgon's  elocjuont  pamphlet  has  taken  us  to  Oxford ;  but 
the  same  remarks  apply  exactly  to  Cambridge,  where  the  so- 
called  *  voluntary '  examination  is  very  far  from  having  esta- 
blished any  reputation,  and  where  the  systematic  study  of  the 
subject  is  certainly  no  more  developed  than  at  the  sister  Uni- 
versity. 

The  arguments  used  above  involve,  on  both  sides,  the  question 
of  the  *  Abolition  of  Tests.'  As  this  branch  of  University 
Reform  is  now  prominently  before  the  public,  we  must  say  a 

few 
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fow  words  upon  it,  tLough  it  would  require  not  only  a  whole 
article  but  a  book  to  treat  it  as  it  ileserccs.  Tlie  most  obvious 
remark  upon  it  is,  that  those  who  clamour  for  this  '  Reform ' 
altogether  neglect  to  grapple  with  the  real  question  how  a 
Revealed  Religion  can  possibly  exercise  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence over  the  heart,  mind,  and  conscience  of  young  men  in 
a  place  of  education  (to  iho  teaching  of  which  their  parents 
and  guardians  entrust  them  in  the  hope  of  their  principles 
being  protected  and  strengthened),  unless  that  Revealed  Re- 
ligion is  taught  as  the  authoritative  system  of  teachers  and 
learners.  They  take  no  account  of  a  Babel  of  religions  from 
Romanism  to  Comtism,  all  alike  claiming  allegiance  from  youths 
of  tender  age.  They  do  not  venture  to  dissect  the  German 
experience  of  the  last  half  century.  They  think  it  sufficient  to 
point  to  the  proved  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold  even  now,  to  the  existence  of  unbelief  amongst  those  who 
are  bound  by  Christian  tests ;  hut  they  say  nothing  about  the 
obvious  reply  that  persons  who,  having  signed  Christian  tests, 
have  so  far  scared  their  consciences  that  they  can  hold  emolu- 
r  ments  and  teach  youth,  after  having  renounced  what  they  have 
aworn  to  hold  (or  while  only  continuing  to  hold  it  in  some  non- 
natural  sense),  are  in  a  false  position.  But  this  is,  In  truth,  the 
whole  point.  No  such  hollow,  unreal  teaching  can  stand.  The 
English  mind  revolts  from  it  as  soon  as  understood.  It  may 
liniluence  a  generation  or  two  of  University  youth,  but  It  cannot 
last  after  it  is  exposed,  or  as  soon  as  any  life  and  vigour  are 
breathed  Into  the  teaching  of  the  authorised  guides. 

If  these  persons  mean  that  English  Churchmen  are  afraid  of 
■  free  thought,'  they  are  quite  in  error.  They  must  have  forgotten 
liistory,  English  Divines  have  beaten  it  out  of  the  field  with 
its  own  weapons,  and  driven  it  to  take  refuge  in  trance  and 
Germany,  from  whence  it  has  never  ceased  to  attempt  to  make 
its  way  back,  But  we  are  talking  of  places  whose  'direct 
'fonctlon  is  education,'  *  and  we  denounce  as  a  cruel  and  wicked 
iloolicy  that  which  would  plant  young  men,  fresh  from  school,  in 
'the  midst  of  a  system  which  must  leave  its  mark  upon  them  for 
much  more  evil  than  good.  Is  the  nation  set  upon  this  change? 
We    believe    the    contrary.      Denominational    education    is    the 

Cinciple  of  Romanists  and  of  great  masses  of  Nonconformists, 
Id  by  them  as  strongly  as  by  English  Churchmen,  and  on 
flie  same  grounds.  They  may,  most  inconsistently,  clamour  for 
lAbulition  of  Test  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  t  hut  If  any 

places 
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places  have  a  claim  to  keep  their  education  denominatioiial,  it 
is  the  ohl  Universities ;  if  in  any  place  there  is  no  doubt  what 
denomination  should  preside,  it  is  beyond  doubt  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  *  free  thought '  means  *  secular  education.' 
Let  people  say  so  at  once.  If  they  prefer  that  sjstem^  well 
and  good.  We  believe  the  English  people  do  not;  and  that 
even  of  those  who  do  very  few  are  so  sjiortsighted,  as  to  be 
willing  to  deprive  violently  of  their  rights  institutions  whose 
history  and  traditions,  aims  and  benefactions,  statutes  and  by- 
laws,  are  one  network  of  interwoven  threads,  depending  on  the 
preservation  of  those  rights.  Nor  is  the  so-called  concession  of 
leaving  the  cjuestion  in  Colleges  to  a  majority  of  the  Fellows 
in  any  degree  admissible.  It  is  most  unjust  to  institutions 
founded  for  a  particular  object,  and  on  the  whole  doing  what 
the  nation  requires  of  them  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  foundation,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  shifting 
body,  happening  to  be  at  any  moment  in  the  majority,  to 
change  its  whole  course  and  destroy  the  very  object  of  the 
institution,  viz.  a  religious  education.*  Is  there  to  be  nothing 
sacred  in  this  ancestral  England  of  ours  ?  If  a  College  is  founded 
to-morrow  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  a  religious  education 
on  certain  principles,  how  long  would  our  reformers  allow  it  to 
act  as  its  founders  provided  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  apply  the 
principle  to  Romanist  and  Nonconformist  institutions  ?  If  not, 
why  not?  Is  the  Church  of  England — ^still  the  Established 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Crown  and  people — the  only  body 
which  is  to  sufTcr?  By  what  name  shall  we  designate  this  sort 
of  legislation  ? 

On    the   principle   that  *  good    wine    needs  no   bush,*    these 

to  ciKjuire  what  words  really  moan,  that  it  seems  probable  that  mnch  of  the  fecility 
with  which  the  varioas  measures  for  abolishing  University  Tests  hare  been  enter- 
tained, is  due  to  the  odium  which  has  fixed  itself  on  the  word  *  tests.'  This  odium 
may  l>e  distinctly  traced  to  the  struggles  which  emancipated  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  from  political  restrictions.  A  moment's  reflection  would  shew  what  a 
world  of  ditTerenee  lies  between  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  and  the  education  of 
youth  at  church  institutions. 

*  If  any  one  is  deceived  by  specious  assurances  that  the  destmction  of  the 
existing  provisions  connecting  the  Colleges  with  the  Church  will  not  interfere 
with  College  Chapels  and  religious  education,  let  him  for  a  moment  consider  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  consequence  of,  say,  eight  or  ten  men  of  different  religiom, 
and  with  power  to  do  as  they  please,  living  in  one  community.  Would  the  Romanist, 
the  I^ptist,  the  Unitarian,  the  Comtist,  the  careless  literary  man  who  still  called 
himself  a  Churchman,  but  valued  peace  and  quiet  above  all  things,  suffer,  say,  two 
or  three  honest  Churchmen  to  continue  the  Liturgy  in  the  Chapel,  and  the  lectures 
on  Divinity,  nay,  the  common  arguments  by  which  morality  is  now  sustained? 
If  the  law  obliged  them  to  suffer  these  things,  could  they  have  the  slightest  effect 
in  the  midst  of  the  open  opposition  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  majority  ? 
What  oonld  ensue  but  silence  ?    What  but  a  secular  education  ? 

reforms 
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reforms  of  the  educational   course   have   been  given    the  place 
of  honour.      If  that   course  becomes   what   it  ought  to  be,  the 

auanks  will  soon  give  up  aJveitisIng.  Some  other  parts  of 
le  machinery,  however,  require  oiling  and  greasing  before  the 
whole  will  work  smuotUly  enough  to  settle  the  question  of  Uni- 
versitj  Extension  by  tlie  best  of  alt  methods,  the  desire  of  all 
classes  of  persona  to  enrol  their  names.  What  can  we  learn 
from  the  Germans — what  from  the  Parliamentary  Evidence,  so 
often  quoted — as  to  the  Tuturiate  and  Professoriate  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge?  Certainly  not  a  word  which  should  induce  us 
to  weaken  in  any  degree  that  '  combination  of  the  University  and 
Collegiate  systems,  which,  when  properly  worked  together,  affords 
the  condition  of  an  almost  perfect  University.' — (Sir  VV.  Hamil- 
ton's *  Discussions,'  p.  480.)  But  it  is  clear  that,  though  very 
great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  }ear5,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  both  as  to  Tutors  and  Professors, 

At  both  Universities  the  Professoriate  has  been  a  slow  de- 
velopment. It  took  no  very  Important  place  in  their  scheme 
nnbl  of  late  years ;  but  an  extraordinary  im])ulsc  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  creation  of  Professorships,  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  University  Commissions;  and  much  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  lectures,  and 
place  in  the  system.  New  Professor^ips  are,  in  fact,  being 
created  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  one  a  year  at  each  University. 
Several  departments  are,  however,  still  unfilled.  Thcfe  should 
be  a  Chair  of  Ancient  History  and  one  of  Logic  at  Cambridge — 
a  Chair  of  Archaeology  at  Oxford  ;  there  should  be  Chairs  of 
English  Literature,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Palipcigraphy,  Art,  and 
Architecture  at  both.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  very  short 
time  will  see  all  these  Chairs  established.  The  Professors  of 
cognate  subjects  require  also  (at  Oxford)  to  be  grouped  together 
into  Boards,  which  should  have  the  regulation  of  their  respective 
•todies,  along  with  the  Examiners  of  their  school,  and  subject 
perhaps  to  some  sort  of  veto  at  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
or  the  University,  This  would  go  some  way  towards  raising  the 
position  of  the  Professors  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  tho 
*  learned  class,'  which  the  English  are  told  they  do  not  possess. 
To  possess  it  in  the  German- University  sense  is,  of  course,  on 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  impossible.  Professors  are,  in 
Englaml,  part  of  the  teaching  body.  It  is  best  they  should 
remain  so.  A  portion  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  advance  the  cauu 
of  learning  by  publishing  lectures  and  writing  book*,  over  and 
above  their  regular  work  ;  but  the  modem  Utiiversity  experience 
of '  learned  leisure '  is  not  encouraging. 

It  a  of  course  plain  that  the  College  Tutors  at  Oxford  and 

Cambridge 
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Cambridge  occupy  a  position  wholly  different  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessors in  Germany,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  place  in  the 
machinery  of  education  corresponds  with  that  of  the  'Elxtra- 
ordinary  Professors ; '  and,  when  fearful  lists  of  all  the  lectures 
given  by  the  whole  Professorial  staff  at  foreign  Universities  are 
presented  for  our  wonder  and  humiliation,  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
add  to  the  list  of  lectures  given  by  the  English  Professors  those 
given  by  the  Tutors  in  every  College.  They  would  include, 
indeed,  a  far  narrower  range  of  subjects ;  but  that  is  because  the 
English  system  deliberately  prefers  teaching  young  men  to  know 
a  few  things  well,  than  a  great  many  ill ;  because  it  prefers  'to 
make  instruction  take  root  in  the  mind  and  become  a  part  of  it^'  * 
rather  than  to  cultivate  the  more  showy  and  superficial  plan  of 
our  neighbours ;  to  form  the  minds  of  young  men  and  teach  them 
the  way  to  become  masters  of  science,  rather  than  to  be  content 
with  informing  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  probably 
believe  themselves  to  be  masters  of  science  when  thej  were 
not. 

But  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  excellent  system  that  it  should 
be  in  thorough  working  order ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ments recently  made,  there  are  still  some  grave  deficiencies. 
Some  of  these,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  been  increased  and 
systematized  by  the  too  hasty  legislation  of  Parliament.  It  was 
no  doubt  right  to  throw  open  Fellowships  at  Coll^:es.  The 
objects  of  the  close  Fellowships  had  been  long  ago  fulfilled,  and 
were  abused.  But  the  shortsightedness  which  gave  the  non- 
resident Fellow  exactly  the  same  permanent  life-hold  on  his 
Fellowship,  gained  by  success  in  the  Schools  at  twenty-two  ix 
twenty-three,  exactly  the  same  emoluments  to  the  close  of  his 
days  as  the  resident  Fellow  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  College,  is  really  almost  incrcdible.f  The  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  evil  to 
a  head.  As  the  Universities  enlarge,  many  more  teachers  are 
re(juircd  ;  but,  so  many  Fellows  now-a-days  being  laymen,  they 
are  everywhere  but  at  their  posts.  There  is  no  reform  upon 
which  there  is  a  more  general  agreement  than  this.^     A  division 

*  Dr.  Dollinger  admits,  in  the  above  words,  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  English 
system  (*  Universities  Past  and  Present'). 

t  Many  exceptions  to  this  system  are  found  at  Cambridge;  none  at  Oxford; 
but  even  where  the  abuse  has  been  to  some  extent  reformed  at  the  former  Uuiver- 
sity  the  conditions  of  tenure  of  Fellowships  depend  far  more  on  celibacy,  income, 
and  taking  Orders,  than  on  the  primary  point  of  usefulness  to  the  College  and 
University.  The  vice  of  our  greatest  public  schools  is  too  much  reflected  at  the 
Universities,  viz.  the  disproportion  between  the  actual  number  of  working  teachers 
and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  taught. 

X  See  Evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  iKimm^  and  '  The  BeorgaiusatMii 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  *  (p.  14;, 
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of  the  Fellowships  into  two  species,  one  terminable  after  a  very 
shuTt  period  (which,  being  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  character 
of  a  prize,  would  produce  plenty  of  emulation  amongst  tlie  best 
men),  and  not  restricted  as  to  celibacy  or  residence,  the  other  of  a 
greater  amount  of  money-value,  carrying  a  pension,  and  con- 
tingent npon  residence  and  teaching,  but  not  all  of  them  upon 
celibacy,  must  immediately  take  place.  The  Queen  in  Council 
could  enable  any  College  to  make  this  reform.  If  it  is  not  made 
spontaneously,  any  new  University  Commission  will  doubtless 
repair  the  errors  of  past  legislation,  and  make  short  work  of  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  turning  these  College  Tutors 
into  University  teachers;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  this  traDS- 
formation  without  breaking  up  the  Collegiate  system  ;  and  that 
ex  hi/potkesi  must  not  take  place.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
limited  interchange  of  Tutors  and  Undergraduates  may  nut  be 
found  useful  by  Colleges  amongst  one  another.  It  was  proposed 
by  several  witnesses  in  the  Evidence  above  mentioned,  and,  in- 
deed, these  arrangements  arc  already  made  to  some  extent  at 
Oxford.' 

Examinations  and  Examiners  must  occupy  us  for  a  moment  in 
connexion  with  necessary  reforms.  The  system  of  Examinations 
will  still,  it  is  maintained,  and  ou^ht  to,  form  the  centre  round 
which  all  else  must  cluster.  The  Examiners  will  still,  therefore, 
retain  an  importance  which  has  always  been  indisputable,  but 
has  never  been  indicated  at  Oxford  cither  by  their  remuneration 
or  the  method  of  selection.  The  consequence  is  that  many  of 
the  best  men  refuse  the  office,  and  that  it  falls  too  much  into  tbe 
bands  of  very  young  or  inferior  men.  An  immediate  reform  of 
tbe  best  kind  might  be  made  by  reducing  these  two  Examina- 
tions to  one,  as  at  Cambridge.  The  present  sum  would  not  be 
so  inadequate  for  a  single  Examination,  considering  that  the 
increased  amount  of  work  at  one  time  would  necessitate  an 
increase  of  the  staff.  There  should  also  be  (at  Oxford)  a  better 
method  of  selecting  such  very  important  officers  than  merely  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  If  these  official  electors  are 
retained,  they  should  at  least  be  balanced  by  the  Board  of  Study 
in  each  subject. 

The  evil  at  Oxford  of  holding  the  Examinations  twice  a  year 
(except  the  Littlego,  which,  until  turned  into  a  Matriculation 
Examination,  must  take  place  each  Term)  tells  in  numerous  ways. 

*  Balliol  sail  No*  College  -work  with  one  anotber  ia  this  vmj.  UniTernlf 
and  Exeter,  feiehai][^  matliemntLcal  lectiiri;s.  Queen's  and  St.  Edmand  Hall, 
Oriel  luiI  St.  Mar;  Hall  have,  or  had  some  mutual  arrangemeEU,  Rnd  there  are 
other  cawi  of  pirticular  tutors  ticiiig  nted  on  a  ipecial  (abject  bf  more  thm  oae 
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friends,  on  the  part  of  the  persona  wlio  (irst  raised  it.  There  U 
as  much  reason  as  ever  there  was  td  hrlng  the  educated  and 
practical  men  of  the  country,  who  can  take  a  wider  view  of 
things  than  the  cliques  of  Colleges,  to  bear  on  the  greater  ques- 
tions touching  the  life  of  the  University.  Their  instinct  is 
generally  right,  even  on  the  question  of  Professors,  some  of  the 
very  best  of  whom  are  their  selection.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those 
who  come  up  to  vote  are  mostly  those  who  have  taken  a  useful 
part  in  University  affairs  during  residence,  and  include  quite  as 
many  laymen  as  clergymen. 

Before  closing  this  criticism  of  proposed  improvements,  a 
word  must  be  said  in  favour  of  a  modest  reform  which  has  been 
hitherto  advocated  far  too  feebly — the  adoption  of  the  Continental 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  perhaps  Greek.  It  is  high  time 
England  retreated  from  the  false  [losition  in  which  her  insularity 
placed  her  on  this  jmint  centuries  ago.  It  was  a  curious  result 
of  the  English  Reformation  that  even  the  learned  languages  must 
not  be  spoken  as  they  were  on  the  Continent.  The  Universitie» 
lliould  make  the  first  step  towards  a  '  reunion  of  Christendom ' 
which  even  Exeter  Hall  might  approve. 

But  how  about  University  Extension  ?  A  conviction  that  this 
matter  has  been  dealt  with  In  a  spirit  of  gross  exaggeration,  and 
more  or  less  for  sectarian  and  party  purposes,  absolves  us  from  the 
necessity  for  devoting  any  large  amount  of  space  to  it.  The 
Evidence  in  the  '  Blue  Book  '  of  last  session  will  convince  any 
candid  man  o£>  this  fact  It  shows  what  great  efforts  the  Univer- 
sities have  been  making  of  late  years  to  extend  themselves,  and 
liow  successful  those  efforts  have  been.  It  will  suggest  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  leave  them  to  proceed  their  own  way. 
The  question  is  now  fully  before  them.  If  they  should  decide  to 
establish  a  body  of  University  students  wholly  independent  of 
the  Colleges  they  will  accept  the  consequences  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  must  be  trusted  to  guard  their  own  acts  in 
the  best  manner  they  can.  We  need  not  conceal  our  own  opinion 
tiuit  they  will  make  a  mistake  if,  in  blind  terror  of  supposed  im- 
minent legislation,  they  give  up  the  connexion  of  the  Colleges, 
in  some  form  or  other,  with  every  student.  Should  the  step 
be  taken,  the  one  duty  of  all  who  value  the  character  of  the 
Universities  will  be  to  neutralise  the  evil  as  much  as  possible  by 
tollccting  these  University  students  Into  Halls  and  Hostels,  where 
Bomelhing  of  the  Collegiate  system  may  yet  be  supplied. 

The  argument  from  the  dtsproporti<m  between  the  revenues 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  the  number  of  students, 
has  been  so  vehemently  urged  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remind  people  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  These  institutions 
3  B  3  hKra 
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L<ivo  hitherto  sapplied  a  particular  thing — the  edacatioa  of 
Christian  gentlemen,  the  Cultivation  of  the  best  cultivated  upper 
and  upjier-middle  classes  in  the  world ;  and  the  plain  truth  is 
that  such  an  article  must  cost  money.  Merc  considerations  of 
the  price  of  bread  and  butter  cannot  govern  a  question  of  this 
sort.  It  is  a  complicated  social  fact.  This  education  having 
establishetl  its  reputation  on  the  basis  of  the  above  fact,  it  is  now 
demanded  that  precisely  the  same  thing  shall  be  gfiven  to  other 
classes  of  society.  By  all  means  admit  the  claim  ;  but  take  care 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  reputation  has  been  gained 
are  not  destroyed  in  the  process  of  admission.  This  is  the  pro- 
blem— ^how  to  assimilate  by  degrees  the  new  elements ;  always 
supposing,  by-the-by,  that  the  new  elements  are  ready  to  come 
and  be  assimilated,  another  problem  which  time  alone  can  solve.* 
It  is  curious  to  turn,  just  as  the  old  Universities  are  being  forced 
(for  it  is  really  a  moral  compulsion  against  their  better  judgment) 
to  make  a  gap  by  which  their  Collegiate  system  may  at  no  dis- 
tant time  be  altogether  drained  off,  to  the  experience  of  Scotch 
students,  as  given  by  Mr.  Lorimcr,t  a  very  competent  and  unsus- 
picious witness.  In  speaking  of  Edinburgh  University,  as  lately 
as  1 854,  he  says  : — 

'  Hero  stadcuts  from  the  countiy,  particularly  those  of  the  humbltf 
class,  who  for  the  most  part  have  no  other  means  of  making  the 
actpiaintanco  of  their  fellow-students  and  of  the  professors  than  iho 
arrangements  of  the  University  afford  them,  nsuidly  feel  themselTes 
an  much  strangers  and  alicDH  at  the  end  of  their  four  years'  ci>iur8e 
a8  they  were  at  its  commencement.  Social  intercourse  and  familiar 
intcreliango  of  idcofl  and  sympathies,  even  for  the  time  being,  are  here 
as  little  fostered  by  the  jiixta]K>8itioii  of  the  class-room  as  that  of  sn 
ordinary  city  ehiuxili.  In  i\n^  ordinary  case  he  quits  not  only  the  lecture 
rooms,  but  the  College  walls  themselves,  when  his  day  of  toil  is  ended, 
without  interchanging  a  dozen  words  with  any  one.  The  poor  Edin- 
burgli  student  celebrates  with  no  songs  his  passage  from  the  sterility 
of  uueonscious  boyhood  into  the  rich  and  leafy  summer  of  his  days. 
In  his  solitary  lodging  he  pores  over  the  x^gos  which  his  professor 
has  prescribed  for  his  study,  but  his  newly-found  facidties  are 
whetted  by  no  friendly  encounter  with  kindred  wits,  his  affections 
meet  with  none  of  the  8}Tn]>athy  ft)r  which  they  yearn.  If  ho  is 
gregarious  at  all,  \\v  sluins  his  intellectual  and  moral  bewilder- 
ment with  a  few  of  Lis  former  se1)<K)lfL'llows  from  his  native  village. 
The  new  thoughts  which  he  encounters  take  little  hold  on  a  subjective 

^  *  It  may  well  be  qnestiooed  whether  any  University  is  likely  to  be  reallv  effi- 
cient when  the  numbers  exceed  2000.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  so  rapidly  nllicg 
that  they  are  getting  ycry  near  that  point.  It  may  be  better  to  found  new  than  to 
over-extend  the  old. 
t  'The  Universities  of  Scotland,  Past,  Present,  and  Possible.'  (Hamilton, 
and  Co.)    1854. 
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lutnro  BO  focbly  stimulated  from  witliout,  and  lio  goes  ioto  tho  pro- 
feesiou  (too  ofluu  tho  Cliurch)  for  which  he  boa  striven  to  prepnHt 
liiinself  b;  an  amount  of  eelf-deniiil  worthy  of  a  martyr,  with  no  better 
gronnd  of  conRdenco  in  liis  qualifications  Uiaa  that  aclf-couceit  which 
solitary  meutal  titil  is  bo  apt  to  engender  even  in  minds  originally 
modest,  TigoroiiB,  and  snno.' 

That  tlie  proposed  students  would  be  taken  up  in  some  degree 
into  a  system  offering  many  compensations  and  mitiEations  of 
this  inclaneholy  existence  is  no  rioubt  true ;  but  it  will  recjuire 
much  etTort  of  a  high  and  self-denying  kind  on  the  part  of  those 
wbo,  we  may  liope,  are  prepared  to  make  it,  to  prevent  such  a 
Mate  of  things  creeping  back.  The  contrast  presents  the  best 
answer  to  the  objeclors  lately  mentioned.  The  Edinburgh  picture 
represents  the  cheapest  and  simplest  thing  attainable.  The 
existing  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  represent  the 
mure  expensive  and  complicated  thing.  How  very  cheaply  the 
full  advantages  of  it  may  be  obtained  even  now,  and  how  little 
probability  there  is  of  any  serious  deduction  from  that  minimum 
under  any  lodging-house  system,  may  be  learnt  from  tlie  (juarter 
to  which  we  have  referred  before. 

One  further  remark  must  find  a  place  here  on  the  superiority 
over  the  solitary  system  of  all  plans,  even  the  humblest,  for  ex- 
tending the  Universities  by  means  which  include  the  idea  of 
a  'common  life,'  All  such  plans  must  react  for  good  on  the 
Colleges.  They  involve  that  closer  relationship  between  seniors 
and  juniors,  the  want  of  which  has  been  so  often  deplored.  The 
unapproachable  habits  of  Heads  and  Fellows  arc  not  what  they 
once  were;  but  there  is  at  all  times  in  Colleges  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  what  young  men  call  '  Donnishness.'  When,  side 
by  side  with  the  Colleges,  places  spring  up  where  tutiirs  take 
their  meals  at  the  same  table  with  the  men,  live  with  them, 
share  their  thoughts  and  their  sports,  and  thus  understand  them 
and  obtain  an  influence  based  on  the  best  foundation,  the 
Colleges  will  nut  fail  to  catch  in  some  degree  the  infection. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  modern  worship  of  the  Palipstra,  if  this  spirit 
of  fellowship  between  seniors  and  juniors  were  to  make  more 
progress,  would  sooner  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Acodemy. 
Certainly  the  lodging-house  system,  with  its  isolation,  its 
sordidness,  its  reserve,  and  its  espionage,  can  never  help  Uni- 
versity society  out  of  its  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  the 
introduction  of  a  lower  type  of  student  cannot  fail  to  increase 
them,  for  it  will  both  widfcn  ibe  breaches  of  society  and  afford 
examples  of  escape  from  control.  The  present  type  of  a  Uni- 
versity man  may  not  suffer  immediate  deterioration,  but,  if  the 
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new  lodging-house   importation  becomes  large  and  important} 
that  type  cannot  long  remain  what  it  now  is. 

The  position,  then,  we  take  up  is,  that  there  is  not  only  no  neoei- 
sity,  but  the  greatest  danger,  in  departing  from  the  principles  on 
which  the  two  Universities  have  hitherto  been  governed,  either  as 
regards  their  general  function,  meth(xl  of  teaching.  Collegiate 
system,  or  connexion  with  the  Church.  While  freely  admitting 
Nonconformists  to  their  teaching,  and  providing  for  poor  atudents 
of  high  ability,  they  must  also  contrive  to  retain  their  position 
as  educators  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  England.  It  will  be 
hopeless  to  retain  either  if  any  material  change  is  made  in  the 
above  respects.  The  consequences  of  driving  the  clergy  to 
seminaries  instead  of  receiving  their  higher  education  along  with 
their  lay  brethren  are  too  patent  to  require  a  word  in  this  place ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the  Christian  character  of  the  edu- 
cation is  definitely  compromised,  such  will  be  the  case.  The 
hardship  to  that  vast  majority  of  English  parents  who  at  present 
send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  full  approval  of  their 
system,  a  majority  whicli,  if  wc  remember  right,  Mr.  Gladstone 
lately  put  at  nineteen-twcntieths  of  the  whole,  must  surely  com- 
mend itself  to  the  most  ^  liberal '  understanding.  That  those  who 
would  be  robbed  of  places  of  Christian  education,  descended  to 
them  as  to  others  from  remote  antiquity,  should  be  forced  to 
build  and  endow  other  Church  Colleges,  and  possibly  Univer- 
sities, in  some  other  place  for  their  children,  must  be  considered 
a  curious  result  of  enlightened  legislation.  And  this,  after  the 
example  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,*  they  certainly  would 
<io.  Men  may  not  see  at  first  that  this  is  the  real  issue,  but,  a 
secular  system  once  established,  its  results  must  sooner  or  later 
open  their  eyes.  The  increasing  earnestness  of  Churchmen  is 
not  likely  to  let  them  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  what  is 
dearer  to  them  than  any  intellectual,  social,  or  pecuniary 
advantage. 

And,  after  all,  for  whose  satisfaction  is  this  spoliation  proposed  ? 
Not  for  English  parents  in  general  either  of  the  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  classes.  They  only  err  in  a  stolid  ignorance  of  the 
questions  at  stake,  and  appear  likely  to  wake  up  only  when  it  is 
too  late.  It  is  for  the  political  Dissenters,  represented  by  the 
Liberation  Society,  and  assisted   by  those  whom   Mr.   Disraeli 

*  The  Churclimen  of  eight  of  the  Southern  States  liad  made  great  progress  in 
establishing  a  University  for  tliemselves  before  the  late  war.  This  was  entirely 
destroyed  during  the  struggle.  Funds  are  now  being  raised  in  England  by  the 
Bishop  of  I'ennessee  fur  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  impoverished  countrymen  to 
re-establish  it.  No  worthier  object  could  engage  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen, 
none  more  grateful  to  America. 

happily 
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ppily  calls  tbe  '  Phitosnphers,'  the  GnglisU  'Academicians' 

lose  lianiliwork  across  the  Channel  our  fathers  saw  ;  assistcil 
by  Irish  Koman  Catholics  and  Scntch  Presbyterians.  There 
Fjian  be  no  practical  object,  no  likelihood  of  any  increase  in 
.bers  ;  for  neither  Romanists  nor  Nnnconfor mists  are  nume- 
tons  enough  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  eiile  of  the 
Charch  gentry  and  clergy,  and  in  this  busy,  class-separated, 
wealthy  country  few  poor  men  are  ever  likely  to  resort  to  Univrr- 
litics.  Another  of  those  checks  to  University  progress  which  have 
all  but  destroyed  them  at  different  periods  would  take  place,  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  the  last. 

We  have  said  that  the  old  English  Universities  strike  their 
roots  into  every  portion  of  the  fabric  of  English  society.  It  is 
■urely  imi>osaible  to  be  too  careful  how  these  roots  are  disturbed. 
You  may  merely  make  a  walk  by  the  side  of  an  old  avenue,  and 
yet  fin<l  that  in  the  process  some  fibres  have  been  destroyed 
through  which,  in  the  next  storm,  the  whole  stately  line  comes 
headlong  to  the  ground.  It  is  most  unwise  to  be  constantly 
bringing  University  affairs  into  Parliament.  It  is  not  every 
railway  contractor  or  successful  manufacturer  that  can  form  a 
judgment  upon  them.  A  thousand  subtle  influences  escape  the 
observation  of  the  average  M.P.  University  Commissions  should 
be  resorted  to  only  at  long  intervals,  and  on  proof  of  a  reckless 
resolution  to  retain  manifest  abuses.  Every  effort  at  self-reform 
should  be  encouraged.  This  is  abundantly  understood  at  the 
Universities,  They  have  free  Constitutions.  Public  opinion 
acts  upon  them  nowadays  with  only  too  free  a  play. 

Suppose  some  imperfections  after  all  to  exist.  Who  but  a 
doctrinaire  expects  perfection?  The  Universities  would  pro- 
Iiablv  be  far  less  the  favourites  i)f  the  English  people  than  tbey 
are  if  they  were  perfect.  The  very  irregularity  and  variety  they 
present  has  it*  merits,  merits  akin  to  those  of  some  old  well- 
preserved  building  which  tells,  in  its  quaint  assemblage  of 
Styles,  a  story  of  centuries,  merits  typified  with  wonderful  exact* 
ness  in  the  varieties  of  archilecture  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
themselves  present  to  the  eye.  These  irregularities  and  varieties 
ihed  the  charm  of  no  mere  sentimental  dream  of  antiquity. 
Their  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  is  a  true  link  between  the 
ftges,  a  real  union  of  old  England  with  the  new.  They  present 
exactly  that  microcosm  into  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  introduce 
young  men  before  entrance  into  life,  a  little  world  of  various 
'  classes,  tastes,  habits,  and  previous  education  ;  so  that  men  rub  oil' 
tteir  angularities  by  being  shaken  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  yet 
a.  community  sufficiently  under  the  same  system  to  be  manuge- 
ftble  and  safe  for  those  who  do  not  fly  firom  its  control  in  ordci 
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indulge  vice.  No  better  preparation  for  the  political  life  wliid 
is  tlie  heritage  and  natural  function  of  Knglishnien  exists.  So 
Colleges  are  Conservative,  some  Liberal.  Some  Clubs  ; 
formed  amongst  the  men  on  this  principle,  and  some  on  that 
Life  and  vig;our  of  all  kinds  is  the  predominant  frnlure  of  t' 
whole..  Who  fails  to  look  back  on  bis  University  life  as  thi 
happiest  portion  of  his  existence?  Schools  form  a  conne 
with  it  beforehand,  College  friends  and  the  duties  of  Convocs 
afterwards.  What  can  equal  the  pleasure  with  which  the  < 
worn  man  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  exchanges  t»t 
miniscences  with  old  friends  at  a  College  gathering?  Wh 
the  pride  which  such  men  take  in  the  old  place?  Surely  ibe 
statesman  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  thousand  influences  wfaic* 
gather  round  such  institutions,  so  wholesome,  so  useful  to  tb 
nation  at  large.  It  is  by  these  things  societies  ami  peoplcli 
are  preserved.  Tliere  are  powers  in  the  world  beyon<l  the  r 
of  rentralisatlon,  symmetry,  uniformity,  utilitarianism.  Wii 
men  will  weigh  tlie  matter  well  before  they  sap  the  inltuencefl 
such  powers.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  apply  X»rd  Mclboume^ 
advice  to  this  case  at  least,  and  '  let  it  alone  *  ? 

The  two  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  oar  1 
came  out  too  late  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  article.  Mr.  Arnot 
as  might  be  expected,  agrees  with  Mr.  Pattison  in  his  admin 
tion  of  the  German  system,  ami  he  as  little  apprcrintes  I 
merits  of  the  Knglish.  His  account  of  one  result  of  tlic  »yMi 
is  not,  however,  encouraging,  '  Tiiere  are  of  course  many  idle 
the  proportion  of  students  in  a  German  University  who  re< 
work  1  have  heard  estimated  at  one-lhird '(p.  229).  Nowhcwi 
find  that  something  like  half  the  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambriih^^ 
read  for  Honours,*  Mr,  Pattison  reckons  the  proportion  at  OxftM 
at  thirty  per  cent.,  but  then  lie  only  includes  those  who  appear  i 
the  class-lists,  and  this  Is  hardly  fair. 

We  have  made  a  reference  or  two  In  ihc  foregoing  P^B^* ' 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  little  treatise,  and  are  glad  to  find  lie 
sound  on  the  educational  function  of  the  Universities,  oa  al 
that  he  recommends  the  special  election  of  Teacher- Fel I owi  { 
other  grounds  than  mere  intellectual  eminence.  On  most  olhi 
points  his  opinions  are  of  course  widely  at  variance  with  Haa 
expressed  in  this  article,  and  may  indeed  be  rather  characterUH 
as  American  than  English  or  German. 


*  '  Sludenl's  Giude  for  Camlaidgf,'  p,  14, 


Art.  v.— 1.  Cogidli  Gaedhil  re  Galhihh:  The  IVar  of,  Ike 
Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill ;  or  the  Iiivaiiom  of  Ireland  by  the 
Danes  and  oilier  Norsemen.  The  original  IrisU  text,  edited, 
with  translation  and  introduction,  by  James  Hentliorn  Todd, 
D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Published  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  Commlssinners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under 
the  direction  nf  the  Master  of  the  RolU.     London,  1867. 

2.  Chronicon  Scolurum:  A  Chroiiide  of  Irish  AffatTS  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  1135;  u'llli  a  H'tp/'lenienl  containing 
the  Everdsfrom  1141  to  1150.  Edited,  wJtV  a  translation,  by 
William  M.  Hennessy,  M.R.i.A.  Published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  Coinnilssioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  nf  the  Rolls.  Londnn,  186G. 
/h  the  Series  of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  nf  Great  Britain 
and  Irelaml  diirin'i  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Reruin  Britannicarnm 
Medii  (Evi  Sa-ijitores. 

LORD  ROMILLY'S  Irish  publications  exemplify  two  sorts 
of  Celtic  composition  very  opposite  in  style  and  character, 
though  both  belongin*^,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  to  the  domain  of 
history.  In  their  annals  the  Irish  were  remarkably  dry  and 
succinct:  in  their  historical  tales,  excessively  florid,  vertxise, 
nnil  extravagant.  Down  to  the  lime  (if  Keating  there  was  nothing 
intermediate ;  and  to  this  day  a  well-digested  history  is  wanting. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  us  here  one  example  of  the 
first  class  in  the  '  Chronicon  Scotorum,'  and  one  of  the  second  in 
the  '  War  of  the  Gael  and  Northmen.'  They  are  fair  average 
samples  of  the  sort  of  material  out  of  which,  with  collateral  aid 
from  Lives  of  Saints,  Topographical  Poems,  and  the  like,  the 
future  historian  will  have  to  build  up  his  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  before  the  Conquest.  In  these  we  see  the  literature 
of  Ireland  much  in  the  same  stite  in  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
moy  have  seen  that  of  Gaul  when  he  commenced  hia  task  of 
giving  dijfnity  and  consistence  to  the  French  story  ;  and  we  dare 
say  if  the  question  were  asked,  whether  one  would  rather  have 
Gregory's  work  or  Gregory's  material  for  his  work?  a  consider- 
able number  of  scholars  would  prefer  the  material.  Certainly 
these  rude  originals  have  a  charm  of  their  own  which  no  historian 
can  hope  to  preserve  in  the  same  freshness,  however  well  he  may 
assimilate  their  substance  into  a  national  history. 

The  editing  of  the  florid  and  less  exact  matter  has,  by  a  com- 
pensatory division  of  labour,  been  assigned  to  the  graver  and 
more  mature  scholar.  Dr.  Todd  half  regrets  the  selection  of 
a  piece  so  bizarre  as  the  *  Wars  of  the  Gael '  in  some  of  its  aspects 
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must  be  allowed  to  be ;  but  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
whole  class  of  compositions  to  which  it  belongs,  and  even 
the  singularities  of  what  seems  to  us  bad  taste  are  not  without 
their  interest  when  we  reflect  that  for  many  centuries  they  were 
the  literary  fashion  of  a  whole  people.  Nothing  in  historical 
evidence  goes  further  to  establish  the  difference  of  mental  caste 
between  the  Irishman  and  the  Norseman  than  the  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  Bardic  Tale  and  the  Saga.  A  homely  direct- 
ness associates  itself  with  poetical  elevation  and  fire  in  the  Saga : 
the  poetical  elevation  and  fire  of  the  Bardic  Tale  are  obscured  by 
vagueness  of  detail  and  exaggeration  of  expression.  This  latter 
characteristic  gives  a  peculiarly  weak  and  bombastical  appearance 
to  the  Irish  composition  when  clothed  in  any  form  of  English. 
The  genius  of  our  language  is  as  little  adapted  to  these  verbal 
excesses  as  is  the  mind  of  the  English  people  in  accord  with  the 
inflations  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  they  represent.  But 
the  Irish  language  runs  itself  by  a  natural  precipitancy  into  these 
rhetorical  efforts  ;  and  hence,  to  some  extent,  the  power,  over 
a  native  audience,  of  florid  Irish  oratory  at  the  present  day,  which 
is,  in  truth,  the  same  sort  of  appeal  to  somediing  innate  in  the 
Irish  mind,  as  used  to  be  made  by  bards  and  senachies  in  com- 
positions of  the  -kind  now  under  consideration  a  thousand  years 

ago. 

There  is  an  immense  mass  of  them.     The  earliest,  and,  on  the 

whole,  the  grandest,  remains  unpublished.  It  celebrates  in  an 
heroic,  epic,  though  inflated  manner,  an  invasion  of  Ulster  by 
the  warriors  of  Connaught  in  the  pre-Christian  times,  and  is 
called  the  '  Tain-bo  Cuailgne,'  or  Cattle  Spoil  of  Quelgny.  The 
last  also  remains  unpublished.  It  is  called  by  a  formidable- 
looking  Irish  name  signifying  the  *  Wars  of  Turlogh,'  and  relates 
the  conflicts  and  fortunes  of  the  great  native  families  of  Clare 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  family  bard  of  the  O'Briens,  finished  A.D.  1459. 
The  better  part  of  a  thousand  years  had  probably  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  these  two  historical  romances  ;  but  in  structure, 
and  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  taste  and  treatment,  they  are  similar. 
Several  of  the  intermediate  ones  have,  through  the  exertions 
mainly  of  Dr.  Todd,  been  published  by  the  Irish  Archieological 
and  Celtic  Societies.  Tlie  *  Battle  of  Moyrath,'  is  one  of  these, 
and  may  be  referred  to  as  a  characteristic  example.  The  English 
is  dry,  bald,  and  ill-accommodated  to  the  profuse  fluency  of  the 
original ;  but  through  all  its  disadvantages  there  shines  a  barbaric 
splendour,  and  even  a  certain  nobleness,  of  the  effect  of  which, 
when  unimpeded  by  a  discordant  verbal  vehicle,  on  a  native 
auditory,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.     The 

subject 
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subject  is  a  great  struj^gle  ia  wliich  the  remnant  of  the  barilir 
and  pagaa  )Kiwers  arrayed  themselves  unavailiiigly  ng^inst  the 
lecently  Christianised  central  authority  in  the  seveutb  century. 
The  work,  at  whatever  lime  it  was  first  composed,  hiul  probably 
liadergone  many  alterations  before  the  period  to  which  Its  present 
text  belong,  including  no  doubt  abundant  additions  tn  the  florid 
Passages,  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  depravity  of  taste  in 
"that  respect.  This  increase  is  evidenced  by  comparing  earlier 
fragments  with  corresponding  passages  in  the  later  text.  A 
•imilar  process  has  enabled  IJr,  fodd  to  point  out  that  the  '  War 
of  the  Gael  and  Gaul '  wore  a  somewhat  less  meretricious  dress 
than  at  present  when  it  issued  from  the  bands  of  its  original 
composer. 

It  appears  that  an  ecclesiastic  of  Kildare,  when  the  too  famous 
Dermot  Macmurrogh  was  a   bor,  bad  compiled  for  that  young 

firince's  use  a  kind  of  cyclopcedia  or  repertory  of  native  pieces  of 
iterature,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  stili  in  existence  in  the 
library  of  Triiuty  College,  Dublin,  and  is  known  as  the  'Book 
of  Leinster,'  Among  other  tracts  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  young  Dermot,  this  collection  comprised  a  copy  of 
the  '  War  of  the  Gaels  and  Gauls.'  Here  it  is  to  be  understood 
&at  as  some  of  the  continental  nations  give  the  name  of  Welsh 
to  all  foreigners,  so  the  Gael  of  Ireland  used  to  designate  cxtems  as 
''  Gauls : '  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  word  signifies  Norse 
and  Danish  foreigners,  the  work  being  in  effect  a  poettco-historic 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Norse  invasions  of  Ireland  from 
their  commencement  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  down 
to  their  termination  with  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh.  The  battle  of  Clontarf  is  indeed  the  one  great 
event  which  it  celebrates,  all  the  other  matter  being  introductory 
and  leading  up  to  that  culminating  point  of  the  story.  The 
'Book  of  Leinster,'  then,  should   supply  the  text  as  origiiuilly 

'Composed,  or  at  least  with  no  greater  variance  than  might  be  due 

1o  the  ciirruptions  of  less  than  a  century.  But  unfortunately  there 
remains  but  one  folio  of  this  particular  jwrtion  of  its  contents. 
The  comparison,  however,  of  that  folio  with  the  corresponding 
matter  oi  the  later  copies  from  which  Dr.  Todd  has  printed, 
shows  a  considerable  amount  of  verbal  interpolation,  and  jiistifics 
the  belief  that  originally  the  vices  of  verbosity  and  exuggeration 

"were  hardly  so  great  as  they  now  opj)ear. 

But,  to  a  considerable  extent,  tlicy  were  always  t' 
inOadon  of  style  is  very  peculiaily  Irisli.     Thf 
which  it  is  usually  associated  tliey  used  • 

i  Northcra  nations  ;  butifweate  tolook£ 

'epithets  of  the  Iiieh  bardic  ta^  vr«  mui 
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sources.  In  Arabic  literature  they  are  to  be  found  even  in 
con  tern  poraneoos  writing.  A  lively  example  of  such  a  similarity, 
both  in  taste  and  feeling  and  in  mode  of  expression,  occors  in  a 
modem  book  of  travel.  A  Sheikh  thus  addressed  a  native  tribe 
when  they  attacked  his  guest,  a  famous  African  explorer, — 

'To  have  sought  my  guest:  you  will  find  him,  when  you  do 
find  him,  mighty,  protected,  the  free  guest  of  a  free  man,  who  is  the 
son  of  a  free  woman  who  was  daughter  of  a  froe  man,  and  whoee  father 
was  a  free  man,  who  lavished  benefits.  ....  My  gaest  is  my  honour, 
and  my  honour  never  was  in  jeopardy :  therefore  its  guest  shall  never 
be  imperilled.  [Ho  enumerates  his  ancestors.]  Such  were  my  an- 
cestors, noblemen,  and  their  guest  never  died  in  agony.  ....  War 
and  blows  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  se^  :  and  wounds — 
without  molesting  this  man — and  long  spears,  and  cuts  of  swords  round 
about  on  all  sides,  and  the  explosions  of  cannons  hither  and  thither, 
like  thunders  which  crash  in  blasts  and  reverberations.  They  consider 
tho  death  in  which  men  are  destroyed, — they  count  it  a  garden  and  a 
vernal  season  of  noble  youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men  who 
have  grown  old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses, 
steeds,  coursers,  trained  to  run,  tall  piebalds,  five-y6a]M>lds,  tall, 
fleet,  wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple-nuuped,  plump,  long-boned,  strong- 
in-back-and-neck,  Arabian  blood-horses,'  &c.— -(Barth,  'Travels  in 
Central- Africa,*  voL  iv.  p.  574.) 

This  ancestral  pride,  and  sense  of  the  obligation  of  hospitality, 
and  exaltation  of  the  whirl  and  fury  of  combat,  are  genuine  traits 
which  Celts  and  Berserkers  would  all  acknowledge;  but  the 
string  of  epithets  at  the  end  is  specifically  Irish.  A  passage 
from  the  '  War  of  the  Gael '  may  now  be  looked  at  with  eyes 
in  some  measure  prepared  for  one  of  these  wordy  aggregations 
— verbal  kitchen-middens  indeed  they  will  at  first  sight  appear, 
and  offal  of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  fayourite 
image  for  the  giddy  excitement  of  the  battle  is  that  of  a  flight 
of  birds  as  it  were  wheeling  and  fluttering  about  the  heads  of 
the  champions.     The  bard  is  describing  the  onset  at  Clontarf : — 

'  The  battalions  were  now  arranged  and  drawn  up  on  both  sides  in 
such  order  and  in  such  manner  that  a  four-horsed  chariot  could  nm 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lines  on  either  side  on  their  heads,  so 
compact  were  they;  and  the  battalions  then  made  a  stout,  furious, 

barbarous,  smashing  onset  on  each  other And  it  will  be  one  of 

the  wonders  of  the  day  of  judgment  to  relate  tho  description  of  this 
tremendous  onset  And  there  arose  a  wild,  impetuous,  precipitin 
furious,  dark,  frightful,  voracious,  merciless,  combative,  contentioiHy 
vulture-(flight)  screaming  and  fluttering  over  their  heads.  And  time 
arose  also  the  satyrs,  and  the  idiots,  and  the  maniacs  of  the  tbUsji^ 
and  the  witches  and  the  goblins,  and  the  destroying  demons  of  Che  ftir 
and  of  tho  firmament,  and  tho  feeble  demoniac  phantom  lioil ;  aal 

llMgr 
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tHoy  wore  scroamiiig  and  comparing  the  valour  nnd  combat  of  both 
parties.' 

The  English  is,  unquestionably,  bard  to  bear,  eitber  for  tbe 
eye  or  for  tbe  understanding.  But  something  has  to  Ije  con- 
sidered before  declaring  tbe  Irish  to  be  equally  intolerabli-. 
Perfect  equivalents  for  the  Irish  in  sense  are  excessively  difficult 
to  find,  nnd,  in  sound,  are  impossible.  What  seems  so  bald, 
jejune,  and  forced  in  tbe  translation,  really  runs  on  in  a  liquid, 
sonorous,  and  spontaneous  eflusion  in  the  original.  This  is  owing 
to  a  double  rhythmical  effect  of  alliteration  of  consonants  and 
correspondency  of  vowels,  which  cannot  co-exist  in  any  form  of 
English  words  carrying  equivalent  meanings.  And  in  some 
instances,  though  they  are  lew,  the  epithets  are  made,  e\en  in 
English,  to  contribute  occasional  reinforcements  of  ideas  as  well 
as  of  Bound.  Take,  for  example,  from  the  '  Rattle  of  Moyralh,' 
the  descriptive  allusion  to  the  cataract  at  Ballyshannon  : — 

'The  clear-watered,  snowy-foamod,  over-roaring,  particolonred, 
bellowing,  in-salmon-aboundtng,  beautiful  old  torreot.' — '  The  lofly- 
grcat,  clear-lnnded,  contentious,  precipitate,  loud-roaring,  hetid-strong, 
rapid,  salmon-ful,  sea-monster-ful,  varying,  in-large-fish-abounding, 
rapid-flooded,  fiuions-Btrcamcd,  whirling,  in-scol-abounding,  royal, 
«nd  prosperous  cataract.' 

The  resources  of  the  translator  here  compel  him  to  employ 
repetitions  and  tautologies  where  his  original  revels  in  a 
■eemingly  inexhaustible  variety  of  espression ;  and  any  one 
familiar  with  the  scene  will  recognise  the  force  and  ajipositeness 
of  the  phrases  recalling  the  open,  grassy  headlands,  the  tawny 
volumes  of  the  river,  the  seal-haunted  sea-abyss  at  foot,  and  tbe 
frequent  flash  of  the  salmon  shooting  upward  through  the  prone- 
lolling  masses. 

Less  ran  he  said  in  excuse  of  another  characteristic  of  these 
Bardic  Tales.  They  are  throughout  infected  to  an  intolerable 
degree  with  the  vice  of  exaggeration.  The  faculty  of  wonder 
thus  appealed  to  is  the  gift  of  children.  The  audiences  who 
listened  with  delight  to  exploits  of  heroes  who  slew  their  fifties 
with  the  right  hand  and  their  fifties  with  the  left,  and  to  talcs  of 

■■ingle  combats  lasting  through  a  week,  weiG  l>r£^3m  tlw  Mtatt; 
of  men  in  intellectual  growth.     But  sucl  ^''         — —  ■ 

BO  conventional  as  to  be  easily  distinguis 
of  the  narrative ;  and  after  a  little  habit 
sort,  the  scholar  in  search  of  facts,  or  t 
desiring  to  come  at  the  Miurces  of  y 
throws  these  husks  and  chaff  to  one  « 
These  are  ihe  peculiar  drawbackt  fl 
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In  its  factiousness  and  partisanship  it  shares  the  common  inci- 
dents inseparable  from  the  mass  of  all  historic  material.  The 
future  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  will  have  to  make  the  same  allowances  for  our  leading 

E^litical  writers  that  we  have  now  to  make  for  this  organ  of  the 
al  Gais  and  pauogyrist  of  Brian  Bom.  Munster  was  his 
France ;  Kincora  his  Paris :  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  to  him  as 
Austria  or  Prussia.  Measured  bv  the  temptations  of  his  position 
he  was  probably  not  more  unfair  to  the  kings  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  than  a  Parisian  |X)litician  would  be  to  Frederick  William 
or  Francis  Joseph.  The  central  authority  which  once  had  been 
exercised  more  or  less  effectively  from  Tara,  had  suffered  a  pro- 
gressive decline  from  the  time  the  Norsemen  first  fixed  them- 
selves in  |)ermanence  on  the  Irish  soil.  A  chief  king  who  could 
not  prevent  the  presence  of  a  foreign  power  in  his  dominions, 
could  ill  expect  that  his  sub-kings  would  respect  so  questionable 
a  species  of  authority.  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  If  they  had  not  built,  thej  had 
greatly  enlarged  and  fortified,  those  cities,  and  had  made  their 
ports  the  adrejnks  of  an  extended  commerce.  Had  they  rested 
content  with  the  possession  of  those  cities  and  adjoining  suburban 
territories,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  ojf  whateTer 
trade  the  island  could  support ;  for  the  native  population  were 
averse  to  commercial  pursuits,  cannl  nothing  for  city  life,  and 
preferred  the  open  field  to  any  fortress.  But  the  Norsemen 
everywhere  played  the  part  of  Ixirbarous  plunderers  and  tyranti 
They  pillaiTod  the  churches,  and  levitnl  intolerable  taxes  on  the 
laity.  Munster  in  particular  was  overrun  with  swarms  of  these 
*  sea-belched  '  and  *  wave-vomited  '  marauders. 

'Mimiliain  wtis  pluudt-rtxl  and  ravaged  on  all  sides  by  them,  both 
churches  and  chitftainrit-s,  imd  they  brought  them  under  indescribable 
oppression  and  servitude.  And  such  was  the  oppressiveness  of  ths 
tribute  and  rent  of  the  foreiguers  over  all  Erinn  at  large,  and  generally, 
that  there  was  a  king  from  them  i»ver  every  territory,  and  a  chief  over 
every  chicferr,  and  an  abbot  over  every  church,  and  a  steward  over 
every  village',  and  a  soldier  in  every  house :  so  that  none  of  the  moi 
of  Erinn  had  power  to  give  even  the  milk  of  his  cow,  nor  as  mncfa  s8 
the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one  hen  in  succour  or  in  kindness  to  an  aged 
man  or  to  a  friend,  but  was  forced  to  preserve  them  for  the  fffrf^ga 
steward,  or  bailiff^  or  soldier.' 

Against  these  oppressions  the  native  princes  sometimes 
tried  to  defend  themselves  by  arms,  sometimes  by  treaty  and 
intermarriage.  The  j^etiple  of  Leiuster,  sensible,  probably,  of 
the  advantage  of  resting  on  the  garrison  and  fleet  of  Dublin, 
seem  to  have  reconciled  themselves,  after  a  comparatively  short 

struggle, 
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struggle,  to  aa  iatimate  alUnncc.  It  may  be  notiied  of  tbts 
iprovinre  thEkt  it  has  always  leaned  to  external  connection, 
owing  probably  to  the  Belgic  and  South-British  afGnities  of  its 
original  tribes.  Mcath  made  a  more  successful  resistance,  dis- 
jtingulshed  by  the  capture  and  drowning  of  Turgesius.  This 
fierce  Pagan  quartered  his  wife  Auda  on  the  commuDity  of  Clon- 
jnacnoisc,  where  she  used  the  high  altar  for  her  dais.  What 
became  of  the  insolent  dame  does  not  appear;  but  probably 
when  her  lord  was  sunk  in  Loch  Owe!  she  tasted  of  the  same 
calamities  her  cnuntrvmnn  had  inflicted  on  so  many  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Gael. 

*Many  wcro  the  blof^ming,  lovely  women,  and  the  modest,  mild, 
eomoly  maiduns ;  and  the  pleasant,  noble,  stately,  bloc-eyed  yotmg 
women ;  and  the  gentle,  woU-brought  np  youths,  and  the  intelligent 
TaliflJtt  champions,  whom  they  carried  off  into  oppression  and  bondage 
OTor  the  bread  green  sea.  Uchone  t  Many  and  frequent  were  the 
bright  brilliant  eyes  that  were  eulfuscd  with  tears  and  dimmed  with 
erief  and  dcs|»ir  at  the  separation  of  son  &om  father,  and  daughter 
from  mother,  and  brother  from  brother,  and  relations  from  their  race 
•nd  from  their  tribe.' 

With  one  intermission  of  about  forty  years,  this  state  of  things 
bad  continued  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  when  there 
arose  in  North  Munster  a  young  nobleman  destined  through  a 
lifetime  of  toil  and  danger  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  bis  country. 
This  was  Brian,  younger  brother  of  Mahon,  son  of  Kennedy, 
head  of  the  great  Sept  or  kindred  of  the  Dal  Gais  *  of  Borumha. 
Tbese  patrician  warriors  dwelt  about  Killaloe,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rough  tract  of  country  now  constituting  the  north  of  Clare 
and  south  of  Galway.  The  chiefs  mansion  had  its  name,  Kincora, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  Weir-head  of  Killaloe,  and  was  probably 
•  ball  of  wood  within  the  earthen  ramparts  which  still  overlook 
,tbe  waters  of  Loch  Dreg,  as  the  expanse  of  the  Shannon  above 
Killaloe  is  called.  On  Kennedy's  death  his  sous  bad  for  a  time 
defended  themselves  against  the  power  of  the  foreigners;  but 
after  a  short  experience  of  the  vicissituJes  of  warfare,  Mahon 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  other  chiefs  and  refinU  of  Mun- 
ster, and  had  made  terms  with  the  oppressors,  Brian,  on  the 
contrary,  leaving  Mahon  at  Kincora,  levied  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Danes  of  the  low  country,  with  such  success  as  to 
expel  them  into  Limerick  on  the  one  hand,  and  Galwuy  on  the 
other :  but  not  without  privations  and  losses  which  would  bftv 
filled  a  less  courageous  heart  with  despair. 

■  Dal  ^cait,  i^.  the  tribe  i^prima  from  Caf,  »)u  of  OlJoll  t 
regttlM  of  MoDBter,  mTich  noli^il  in  Iritli  vlironiclei,  through  wbc 
th«  niibi  of  allErualc  eoMeisiaii  to  Ibc  Ibrtms  of  tliul  {irotiliee. 
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*  Great  were  the  hardships  and  the  min,  the  bad  food  and  the  bad 
bedding  which  they  inflicted  on  him  in  the  wild  hats  of  the  desert, 
on  the  hard,  wet,  Imotty  roots  of  his  own  native  country ;  whilst  they 
killed  his  people,  and  lus  trosty  officers,  and  his  comrades.  Sorrowfol 
(they  were)  despised,  wretched,  nnpitied,  weary;  for  historians  say 
that  the  foreigners  cnt  off  his  people  so  tiiat  he  had  at  last  no  more 
than  fifteen  followers.' 

In  this  strait,  Mahon  arranged  a  meeting  with  Brian,  with  the 
design  apparently  of  dissuading  him  from  the  continuance  of  a 
hopeless  contest.  But  the  superior  force  of  will  of  the  j'ounger 
brother  in  the  course  of  their  conference  turned  Mahon's  thoughts 
in  quite  another  direction.  We  are  here  introduced  to  a  species 
of  composition  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  Tales.  It  would 
appear  as  if,  before  the  prose  text  was  put  together,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  had  already  been  made  the  subject  of  bardic  poems; 
and  a  metrical  dialogue  between  the  brothers  is  presented  to  os 
as  part  of  the  narrative.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  dis- 
parity of  the  languages,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  catching  pecoliar 
turns  of  expression  and  bints  of  sentiment  Even  in  English, 
however,  the  piece  is  not  without  force  and  subtlety ;  and  it  exem- 
plifies, in  a  manner  not  wholly  inadequate,  the  Celtic  notion  of  a 
dignified  colloquy.  It  is  given  here  with  such  a  re-adjustment 
of  its  English  dress  as  serves  to  preserve,  in  some  measure,  the 
cadences  of  the  original : — 

'  M.  Alone  thon  comest,  O  Brian, 
That  wentest  many  to  warfare ; 
Not  many  comest  thon  homo  : 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  people  ? 

B.  With  the  Ganls  thoy  slew  in  combat, 
O  Mahon,  I  have  left  my  people, 
That  partook  of  my  hard  marchings  a-ficld ; 
Not  as  thy  people,  O  Mahon. 

M.  In  what  battles,  O  hero, 

0  my  brother,  hast  thon  left  them  ? 

If  bravo  have  been  your  fight  on  the  field, 

It  shall  not  bo  I  who  will  reproach  your  losses. 

B.  I  have  left  them  on  the  steeps  of  Craig  Liath, 
In  the  gap  of  the  shield-cleaving  encounter, 
Where  fell,  with  his  host. 
One  hard  to  bo  cut  down,  the  valiant  Biom. 

1  have  left  them  on  the  rocks  of  Brcntir, 
On  the  cvcr-eiiduring  stones  of  Burren, 
Where  fell,  in  hard  fight, 

With  forty  warriors,  the  warrior  Audunn. 

I  have 
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I  I  have  left  them  on  tho  banks  of  Forgns, 

I  Where  side  anil  side  at  eve  were  weary, 

I  Where  fell,  with  thirty  chiefs, 

I  In  fight  not  soft,  the  champion  Eylfr.' 

I   And  so  he  goes  on  enumerating  his  battles,  hardships,  a 
— then  adds  with  mild  severity, 

'  For  wealth  and  ease,  would  uerer  Kennedy, 
Would  never,  for  wealth's  sake,  the  abounding  Lorcau, 
I  As  thon,  O  Mahon,  have  remained 

■  Towards  the  oppresBivo  Gaols,  quiescent. 

W  M.  This  is  thy  pride  of  mind,  my  brother, 

W  And  noble  courage  not  considerate  ; 

I  Thou  carest  not  for  wealth  or  ease, 

I  And  lo,  aloue  thou  comost,  O  Brian, 

I        Nevertheless  the  appeal  tit  ancestral  pride,  and   the  stimulus 

I  of  the  reproachful  comparison  had  their  effect.     Mahon  called 

I  together  the  tribe,  and   put  them   the  question,  War  or  no  war 

1  with  the  Danes  ?     '  Then  they  all  answered,  both  old  and  young, 

I  that  they  preferred  meeting  death  and  destruction  in  defending 

I  the  freedom  of  their  patrimony,  ratber  than  submit  to  the  tyranny 

I   and  oppression  of  the  pirates.'     They  were  joined  by  all  the  men 

'    of  the  Sept  of  Dal  Cais  who  had  taken  service  with  other  kings ; 

and  their  united   forces  resolved  to  fight  the  invaders  on  their 

patrimonial  soil  of  Cashel.     They  chose  Sulcoit  (now  Sulloghed, 

near  the  well-known   Dundrum  Junction),  a  spot  famous  for  the 

defeat  given  there  to  Cuchuilin  by  Curoi,  in  the  old  heroic  times, 

as  the  place  where  they  would  measure    their  arms    with  the 

Norsemen.     !var,  the  Danish  ruler  of  Limerick,  was  not  slow  to 

accept  the  battle.     It  endured  from  sun-rise  to  mid-day  with  equal 

fortune ;  but  with  the  decline    of  the  sun  the    Danish  fortunes 

began  their  downward   course  ;  and   at  even-tide  the  '  ditches, 

and  the  valleys,  and  the  solitudes    of  the    great   sweet-flowerj' 

plain '  (of  Limerick)  were  covered  with  their  fugitives  flying  from 

before  the  faces  of  the  sons  of  Kennedy,  to  gain  the  shelter  of 

their  fortress  on    the    Shannon.     Nest    morning,    fugitives  and 

pursuers  entered  Limerick   together,  where  the  Dal  Gais  made 

a  great  slaughter  of  the  strangers.     In  recounting  the  plunder, 

stress    is  laid   on    the    saddles,   'beautiful   and  from    over-sea;' 

the  beautifully-woven  cloth  of  all  colours  and  of  all  kinds;  and 

satins  and  silken  cloth,   'pleasing  and  variegated,  Irath  scarlet 

and  green.'     Now  began  to  be  meted  to  the  Invaders  the  same 

measure  of  calamity   which  tliey  had  so  long  dealt  out  to  the 

natives.     The  whole  of  the  cajitives  were  collected  on  the  hills 

of  Saingel.     '  Every  one  of  thiiii  that  was  fil  for  war  was  killed, 
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and  every  one  of  them  that  was  fit  for  a  slare  was  enslaved.'     Then 
followed  a  scene  too  obscurely  described  to  enable  the  translator 
to  say  what  actually  was  done,  beyond  this,  that  some  kind  of 
ceremonial,  in  which  the  foreign  women  ranged  in  a  great  line 
in  a  circle,  in  a  stooped  posture,  were  participators,  and  which 
certainly  was  not  Christian,  took  place  on  the  same  Singland 
hills,  as  they  are  now  called,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the 
slain.     Altogether  the  narrative  up  to  this  point  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  clan-history  preserved  in  ancient  or  modem 
story.    There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of  the  Fabii  more  devoted, 
more  heroic.     The  Irish  Casii  (as  a  Latin  historian  would  have 
called  them)  were  probably  in  number  about  equal  to  the  illus- 
trious three  hundred  and  six,  all  of  the  same  name  and  family, 
who  marched   from  Csso  Fabius's  door  through  the  Carmen- 
tal  Gate   to  fight   the  Vcientcs  some    fourteen   hundred  years 
before.     One  hundred  and  forty  lords  of  JViochaedSj  or  chief- 
eries,  were  among   them   when   they  afterwards   assembled  at 
Clontarf ;    and,  as   the   Gens   Fabia  —  or  as  the  Irish  scribe 
would  say,  the  Dal  Faib,  if  classic  antiquity  will  tolerate  that 
barbarism  — were  accompanied   on   their    expedition   by   fear 
thousand  vassals  and  clients ;   so,  no  doubt,  the  march  of  the 
patrician  descendants  of  the  son  of  OlioU  Olum,  from  Kinooim 
to  Cashel,  was  attended  by  many  thousand  tenants  and  retainers. 
Probably,  if  we  could,  through  the  comparatively  short  space 
of  the  nine  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  Sulcoit  (fought 
A.D.  967),  see  what  were  the  relations  between  these  Irish  lovds 
and  their  oeile  and  cleithe — as  their  tenants  and  servitors  appear 
to  have  been  called — it  might  afford  a  new  light  by  which  to 
get  a  clearer  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Grens, 
and    the  nature  of  the   early  tie  between   patron   and   client, 
now   only  visible   to   us   through  the  mists  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.     Was  the  Roman  social  institution  really,  in  its 
foundations,  Celtic?     Are  the  resemblances  which  appear  be- 
tween the  civil  code  and  the  fragments  of  old  Celtic  law  preserved 
by  the  Irish  Vcrgobraths,  pr  Brehons,  evidences  of  Roman  lending 
and  barbarian  borrowing,  or  of  the  cousinship  of  germane  customs 
derived,  independently,  from  a  common  source  ?     Do  these  tales 
of  heroic  impulse  and  dignified  manners  truly  reflect  the  native 
Irish  mind  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  ever  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  we  have  habitually  conceived  of  it  as  of  somethiog 
irreconcilable    with    gravity,  decorum,    and    sustained    energy? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  will  arise  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  readers,  who  shall  have   penetrated  so  far  through 
its  wordy  envelope  into  this  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Gaels  i^ 
Giiuh  of  Ireland. 

The 
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The  nest  stag;e  of  the  narrative  presents  us  with  Mahon  ai 
King  of  Munster,  and  relates,  witli  many  circumstances  to  heighten 
our  abhorrence,  the  tale  of  his  assassination  by  his  rival, 
Molloy.  Brian  succeeds  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  blood-feud 
which  he  carries  out  to  its  deadly  issue  in  the  battle  of  Belach 
JLecbta  (a.D.  978),  where  Moiloy  pays  the  penalty  of  bis  crime. 
Then,  from  end  to  end  of  the  province  the  new  ruler  smote  the 
foreigners  in  an  '  invading,  rapid,  subjugating,  ruthless  war.' 
Tlie  alliance,  however,  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster  with  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  was  not  dissolved.  They  united  their  forces,  and 
mssembling  on  the  borders  of  Kildare,  threatened  the  newly 
tiseii  power  of  the  south.  Brian  marched  against  them,  and 
finding  them  at  Glen  Mama,  near  Dunlavan,  gave  them  a  terrible 
defeat  (a.o.  1000),  driving  one  portion  of  their  broken  force* 
over  the  mountain  to  Glendoloch  (the  Leinster  King  Malmorha 
being  fain  to  take  refuge  in  a  yew-tree),  and  pursuing  the  other 
to  Dublin,  which,  as  at  Limerick,  after  Sulcoit,  he  entereil 
with  the  fugitives,  burned  and  plundered.  Here  were  found  in 
rast  quantities  the  long-accumulated  spoils  of  the  invaders, 
toother  with  multitudes  of  hapless  women  and  youths,  who 
Bndcrwcnt  the  cruel  fate  of  slavery. 

'Thfro  waa  not  a  wiimowing-Hhect  from  Bon-Edair  (Howth)  to 
Tigh  Dninn  in  the  west  of  Erion  that  had  not  a  foreigner  in  bondage 
femployiid)  on  it,  nor  wna  there  a  qnom  (a  hand-mill)  withont  a 
foreign  woman.  So  that  no  eon  of  n  soldier,  or  of  an  officer  of  the 
Oael,  deigned  to  pnt  his  hand  to  a  flail  or  to  any  other  Ubonr  on 
florth  ;  nor  did  a  woman  deign  to  put  her  hands  to  the  grinding  of  a 
quern,  or  to  knead  a  eoko,  or  to  wash  hor  olothea,  but  had  a  foreign 
man  or  a  foreign  woman  to  work  for  thorn.' 

Wo  seem  to  be  transported  lack  to  the  heroic  ages  with  all  their 
SBvageness  and  all  their  greatness.  Ami,  indeed,  nothing  in 
antiquity  presents  a  more  remarkable  picture  of  primitive  manners 
than  the  next  section  of  the  Tale,  which  gives  the  narrative  of 
Brian's  progress  towards  tlie  usurpation  of  the  imperial  crown. 
But  into  the  details  we  cannot  enter  here.  SiifTice  it  to  say, 
that  Malachy,  who  held  the  title  of  Chief  King,  submitted  to 
him,  and  that  the  northern  tribes  were  conquered  by  his  arms. 

All  usurpations  have  their  excuses  in  success;  and,  until 
within  the  last  hour  of  hi?  own  life,  Brian  may  reasonably  have 
looked  forward  to  the  continuance  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
monarchy  in  the  line  which  ho  had  founded.  His  son  Murrogh 
was  a  man  of  proved  valour  anil  mature  espericnce :  his  grand- 
sun  Turlogh,  a  youth  distinguished  for  nil  princely  accompliili- 
tnents.  He,  himself,  was  no  mere  combatant  and  spilfer  nf 
IjIihkI.  Me  had  nitained  an  honoured  and  dignified  old  age  in 
2f2 
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works  of  pietf  and  ciTilisatioo ;  in  the  repair  and  crectioa  of 
dmrches  and  bridges ;  in  the  construction  of  roada^  and  the  re* 
sloratlon  and  sapport  of  fcbools. 

*  **  He  lent  proUBMors  and  masters  to  teach  wiadoin  and  knowledge, 
and  to  boj  booki  beyond  the  aea  and  the  great  ocean ;  becanae  their 
writingB  and  their  booksy  in  ererj  chnrch  and  in  eraj  aanctoHy 
where  thej  were,  were  burned  and  thrown  into  the  water  bj  the 
]4nnderera,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  and  Brian  himself  gjKn 
the  price  of  learning  and  the  price  of  books  to  eTerf  one,  sepaxatelj, 
who  went  on  this  senrioe,"  so  that  the  bard  can  aj  with  jnatiee  tiiat 
**  his  reign,  which  at  the  beginning  wm  fbU  of  battlei^  pbrnderinc, 
ravaging,  nnqniet,  at  length,  at  its  oonchnicQ,  became  bright,  plado, 
peacefal,  wealthy,  festiTe,  banqnet-giring,  foondation-la jing."  * 


usorpation  apart,  he  resembles  Alfred.  Like  him, 
too,  he  re-established  the  reign  of  law,  and  obtained  the  coo- 
rentional  renown  of  having  given  such  security  to  person  and 

Eroperty,  that,  with  some  variation  firom  the  panegyric  of  the 
nglish  chroniclers,  a  woman  could  carry  a  ring  of  gold  on  a 
horse-switch  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  without  mo- 
lestation. This  illustration  of  the  effects  of  good  govemment, 
which  has  served  to  delight  so  many  ears  and  hearts  in  the 
charming  melody  of  Moore,  was  an  old  formula  of  the  bards  in 
immemorial  use  on  such  occasions,  and  last  applied,  before 
Brian,  to  his  predecessor  Domhnal,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Movrah. 

The  ^cat  glory  of  his  career,  however,  was  reserved  for  its 
close.  The  people  of  Leinster  had  not  forgotten  their  former 
alliance  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  the  independence  which 
it  secured ;  and  sending  tribute  to  Kincora,  though  it  were  but 
three  masts  from  their  pine-woods,  was  grief  of  heart  to  them. 
At  length  Malmorha,  the  Leinster  King,  resolved  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  old  monarch.  The  Danes  of  Dublin  at  once  threw 
themselves  into  his  quarrel,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  already  begun 
their  preparations  in  anticipation  of  it.  From  Northumberland 
and  York,  from  the  Orkneys,  from  Man,  from  the  coasts  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  vikings  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  on  the  invitation  of 
Si  trie,  directed  their  c:ourse  to  the  mouth  of  the  LiflTey.  Even 
France  and  Denmark  sent  their  contingents.  We  have  now 
reached  a  stage  of  the  story  where  the  events  begin  to  have  less 
of  novelty.  The  early  strategies  of  Brian,  the  uprising  of  the 
Dal  Gais,  the  victory  at  Sulcoit  and  the  progress  of  Brian 
towards  the  imperial  crown  are  ail  subjects  hitherto  practically 
unknown  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  read  the  Irish 
in  manuscript.  But  most  educated  persons  arc  aware  of  the 
iact  that  on  Good   Friday,  a.d.  1014,    the  united    armies  of 
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Letnstcr  anil  tlie  Danes  of  Dublin,  with  thoir  foreign  auxiliaries, 
suslained  a  decisive  defeat  from  lie  native  forces  under  Brian, 
and  that  the  aged  King  lost  his  own  life  on  that  occasinn. 
According  to  moat  of  the  annalists,  be  was  then  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  his  son  Murrogh,  who  also  fell  in  the  battle, 
m  his  sixty-third.  We  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
care  to  know  the  detail  of  the  organisation  and  array  of  tbc 
armies  on  either  side,  to  Dr.  Todd's  elaborate  Introduction, 
in  which  he  has  extracted  its  historical  substince  from  the 
bardic  text,  and  collated  it  with  whatever  illustrative  or  expla- 
natory matter  his  great  learning  has  enabled  him  to  draw  from 
the  literature  of  these  islands  or  of  Scandinavia.  Some  notice- 
able facts,  however,  are  brought  out  with  great  vividness  in 
the  bardic  text.  It  seems  certain  that  this  was  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  battles  ever  joined.  It  lasted  from  high-water 
in  the  morning  till  high-water-  in  the  evening,  and  was  fought 
out  in  one  field  by  men  on  foot,  and  almost  wholly  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.  Many  of  the  Danes  wore  plate  and 
chain  armour;  the  Irish,  as  was  their  custom,  had  no  defen- 
sive arms  sa^'c  helmets ;  but  their  patricians,  and  those  who 
matched  themselves  against  the  men  in  mail,  carried  Danish 
battle-axes,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  swords,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  iron  and  brass  casings  of  their  adversaries.  There 
■eems  to  have  been  little  use  of  the  spear,  and  neither  chariots 
nor  cavalry  are  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  been  mainly  a 
work  of  handy  blows,  kept  up  without  cessation  or  flinching  for 
a  surprising  length  of  time.  In  the  turgid  account  of  its  horrors 
in  the  bardic  text,  mention  Is  made  of  flakes  of  hair  cut  from 
the  beads  uf  the  combatants,  and  blown  about  the  field  by  a  high 
wind  from  the  sea.  The  fashion  of  wearing  long  hair  was  then 
at  its  height  among  the  Gothic  nations.  The  '  N  jal-Saga '  has 
enabled  Dr.  Todd  to  give  us  the  personal  description  of  some 
of  the  Danish  leaders.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Brodar,  by 
whose  hand  Brian  fell  towards  the  close  of  the  battle.  '  Brodar,' 
says  the  Saga,  '  had  been  a  Christian  man,  and  a  mass-deacon  by 
consecration ;  but  he  had  thrown  off  his  faitli  and  become  God's 
dastard,  and  now  worshipped  heathen  fiends.  He  was  of  all  men 
most  skilled  in  sorcery.  He  had  that  coat  of  mail  on  which  no 
steel  would  bite.  He  was  txith  tall  and  strong,  and  had  such 
long  locks  that  he  tucked  them  under  his  belt.  His  hair  was 
black.'  Plat,  another  Danish  champion,  in  his  combat  with 
Domhnal,  the  Mormaer  or  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Brian,  afforded  his  adversary  the  opportunity  of 
clutching  him  by  his  long  hair.     The  sculptured  representations 
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of  the  Irish  on  their  crosses  and  other  works  of  the  period  show 
that  the  same  fashion  prevailed  amongst  them. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  Brodar,  according  to  the 
Irish  account,  roaming  the  field  to  seek  an  escape  or  sell 
his  life  at  the  best  price,  came  unawares  on  Brian  himself. 
Brodar  found  him  engaged  in  prayer,  and  would  have  passed 
him  by,  even  though  one  of  his  followers  cried  ^King,  king.' 
^  No/  said  Brodar,  ^  Priest,  priest'  ^  By  no  means,'  said  the 
soldier,  *  that  is  the  great  King  Brian.'  Brodar  then  perGeiviiig 
that  it  was  the  King,  who  had  now  risen  from  his  cushion  or 
hassock,  and  had  drawn  his  sword,  smote  him  with  a  double- 
bladed  axe  and  slew  him,  receiving  a  wound  at  the  same  time 
from  Brian.  According  to  the  ^  Njal-Saga,'  Brodar  knew  the 
King  and  where  to  find  him,  and  cut  his  way  through  his  guards 
till  he  dealt  the  blow,  crying  out,  ^  Now  let  man  tell  man  that 
Brodar  felled  Brian.'  Either  version  is  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  popular  idea  of  the  old  King  having  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  which,  indeed,  no  man  of  his  years  could 
well  be  expected  to  do.  After  such  a  day's  toil  the  sorvivon 
of  both  armies  must  have  been  greatly  scattered  and  exhausted, 
and  the  Irish  version,  though  exaggerated  and  making  the  old 
man  in  his  fall  deal  the  blow  of  a  giant,  seems  more  consistent 
with  what  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  confusion  of  such  a 
moment 

The  incident  of  Brian  being  engaged  in  prayer  was  well  cal« 
culated  to  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  people  so 
susceptible  to  religious  impression  as  the  Irish, -and  has  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a  high-wrought  and  rather  dramatic 
section  of  the  composition.  In  calling  it  dramatic  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  goes  beyond  the  form  of  dialogue  constituting  part 
of  the  narrative.  The  drama  in  its  proper  sense  never  existed 
among  the  Irish.  Wherever  tlie  power  of  old  Rome  penetrated, 
there  the  drama  has  grown  up,  disguised  for  a  while  under  the 
obstruction  of  mysteries  and  theological  adaptations,  but  finally 
taking  the  form  worthy  of  its  great  parentage.  The  remains  of  tlw 
Roman  theatres  may  be  seen  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Cornwall 
and  Armorica,  but  do  not  exist  to  the  west  of  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  which  for  so  many  ages  has  secured  to  Ireland  its 
peculiar  destination  of  being  the  preserve  for  western  Europe  of 
primitive  unromanisccl  arts  and  manners.  In  this  section  of  the 
piece,  which  is  obviously  of  later  composition  and  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  historic  purposes,  Brian,  at  prayers,  interrupts  the  course  of 
his  supplications  to  demand  of  his  henchman  how  it  goes  on  the 
field. 

"And 
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'  "  And  not  loea  lond  to  me  wotdd  bo  the  blows  in  tho  wood  of  Coill 
Tomoii  if  ecren  oompnnice  (of  woodcuttorsl  wore  cutting  it  down." 
Brian's  cushion  is  re^jnsted,  ho  prays  agiiin,  and  again  interrnpts 
his  litany  to  demivud  how  goes  it  with  tho  banner  of  Murrogh.  AaA 
the  attendant  said,  "  It  is  standing,  and  many  beads  around  it  aro 
fitlling,  and  around  it  is  a  multitude  of  trophies  and  of  spoils,  and  of 
loada  of  foreigners."  Thon  the  cushion  is  ro-adjusted  a  second  time 
nnder  Brian,  and  ho  stngs  his  psalms  and  his  prayors  and  his  patere, 
till  he  asks  ngnin  how  goes  it  with  the  battalions  on  both  sides.  And 
the  attendant  answered  and  said,  "  There  is  not  living  on  the  earth 
one  who  could  distinguish  the  one  of  them  from  the  other.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  hosts  on  either  side  are  fallen,  and  those  who  are 
alive  are  so  covered^their  heads  and  legs  and  garments — with  the 
spatterings  of  blood,  and  so  confounded  together,  that  a  father  would 
sot  know  his  own  sou  there."  And  again  he  asked  how  was  the 
banner  of  Murrogh.  The  attendaut  answered,  "It  is  far  from  him, 
ftnd  has  gone  through  the  host  westward,  and  it  is  etooped  and 
inclining."  Brian  said,  "  Erinn  declines  (with  it);  yet,  nevertheless, 
80  long  aa  the  men  of  Erinn  shall  see  tho  banner,  its  valour  and  its 
oonrage  shall  be  upon  every  man  of  them."  And  he  renews  his 
religious  eiercisee,  and  the  fighting  continued  all  that  time.  He 
Maked  then  of  the  attendant  in  what  state  were  tho  forces.  The 
attendant  answered,  "  They  appear  to  me  tho  sumo  as  if  tho  wood 
of  Ooill  Tomoir  was  on  lire,  and  that  seven  companies  (of  woodoattensi) 
Iiad  boen  hewing  away  its  underwood  and  its  young  ahootH  for  a 
month,  leaving  its  stately  trees  and  its  immense  oaks  standing.  In 
Buch  manner  are  tho  armies  on  either  side,  after  tho  greater  part  tA 
tlicm  have  fallen,  leaving  a  few  bravo  men  and  valiant  heroes  only 
standing.  And  their  further  condition  (the  atteudont  said)  is  that 
they  are  wounded  and  dismembered  and  disorganised  all  around,  like 
the  grindings  of  a  mill  turning  the  wrong  way,  and  the  foreigners  arc 
now  defeated,  and  Murrogh 's  standard  has  fallen."  "Sod  is  tliis 
sows,"  said  Brian ;  "  the  honour  and  valour  of  Erinn  fell  when  that 
fltandord  felL" ' 

The  '  Njal-Saga'  has  been,  l)ut  on  no  distinct  authority,  ascribed 
to  Saemunil  the  Wise,  whose  period  was  within  the  century  of 
Clontorf ;  but  it  differs  sn  widely  from  the  Irish  bardic  tnle  as  to 
make  it  very  improbable  that  both  should  belong  to  the  same  age  ; 
and,  as  no  piirt  of  the  Saga  is  found  in  any  manuscript  c.irlier 
tlian  the  fourteenth  century,  the  iafercace  is  very  strong  that  tho 
Dative  piece  is  the  more  tu  be  relied  on  as  being  nearer  the  events 
it  relates  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.  The  Saga  is  as 
chaiacteristic  of  the  early  Norse  genius  as  the  bardic  tale  la  of  tbv 
Gaelic.  From  it  Gray  derived  his  noble  ode  of  the '  Fatal  Sisters.* 
And  if  we  compare  die  rude  and  savage  ori|;inal  with  his  polished 
and  strong  stanzas,  wc  shall  sec  what  are  the  legltinutte  uses  to 
which  some  Irish  Gray  may  hereafter  convert  the  crude  yet  less 
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barbarous  material  supplied  by  the  Irish  chronicler.  A  grim 
humour  is  one  of  the  Norse  characteristics  which  we  do  not 
discover  in  the  Irish«  When  the  Dances  break  and  are  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea  ^  under  the  tremendous,  hard-hearted  presrare 
with  which  the  Dal  Gais  and  the  men  of  Conacht,  and  as  manj 
as  were  there  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn,  pursued  them,'  we  discern 
nothing  in  the  Gaelic  picture  but  tumult  and  horror.  But  even 
in  the  flight  and  submersion,  the  hearty  Scandinavian  genius 
displays  itself  in  personal  traits,  over  which  no  doubt  many  a 
laugh  had  been  exchanged  among  groups  of  listeners  by  Ice- 
landic and  Norwegian  firesides.  Thorstein  Hallison,  while 
the  rest  were  running  headlong  in  the  flight,  stopped  to  tie 
the  thong  of  his  shoe.  Kerthialfada  (probably  a  corruption  of  Toir- 
delbach,  or  Turlogh),  at  the  head  of  the  pursuers,  struck  with 
so  strange  an  instance  of  unconcern,  demands  why  he  delays. 
Thorstein  answers  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  going  home  that 
evening  to  his  own  good  house  in  Iceland  he  would  use  more  ex- 
pedition, and  the  Irish  warrior  directly  gives  him  quarter.  Rain 
the  Red,  who  had  already  made  two  pilgrimages  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Apostles,  when  pushed  into  the  river  by  the  press,  deemed, 
as  he  sunk,  and  as  in  such  a  tumult  he  well  might,  tikat  he  saw  the 
ministers  of  hell  on  every  side.  ^  O  Peter,  Apostle,'  cried  Rafb, 
^  twice  has  thy  dog  run  afoot  to  Rome,  and  a  third  time  will  he 
foot  it  if  thou  wilt  but  put  him  on  the  road,'  and  in  virtue  of  his 
vow  scrambled  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  drowning  comrades  and 
gained  the  farther  bank.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Norse 
genius  is  its  propensity  to  revel  in  the  ingenuities  of  various 
kinds  of  torture.  We  shudder  at  what  this  Saga  relates  of  the 
death  of  Brodar  as  at  what  the  Olaf-Saga  tells  of  the  horrible 
cruelties  with  which  St  Olaf  enforced  Christianity  on  the  Scan- 
dinavian Pag^ans.  Similar  traits  are  found  in  Gaelic  story,  bat 
to  nothing  of  the  extent  of  atrocious  ingenuity  which  distin- 
guishes the  cruelties  of  the  Norsemen. 

The  Irish  narrative  terminates  with  the  disasters  which  befel 
the  Dal  Gais  on  their  homeward  march,  and  the  famous  proposal 
of  their  wounded  men  to  be  supported  by  stakes  that  they  might 
present  a  front  of  battle  to  their  enemies  of  Ossory  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  it  to  have  been  composed  some  short  time  after  these 
events.  Such  is  the  material  on  which  Dr.  Todd  has  had  to 
work  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  place  beside  the  grave  and  respectable 
narratives  of  such  chroniclers  as  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
the  other  fathers  of  English  history.  He  has  not  attempted 
the  task  of  evolving  great  historic  generalisations ;  but  what- 
ever a  patient  and  laborious  scholar  could  do  to  settle  the  text, 
to  separate  the  fabulous  parts  from  the  historic,  to  marshal  the 

events 
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events  in  right  rhronologicLil  sequence,  to  fix  localities,  anil  to 
show  the  genealogies  and  family  connections  of  the  principal 
characters,  he  has  done  with  the  most  praiseworthy  pains.  In 
the  Danish  pedigrees  in  particular  he  displays  a  singular  amount 
of  learned  research,  and  shows  a  state  of  family  connection  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  the  great  native  houses  which  will  be  new 
to  the  best  instructed  scholars  in  these  obscure  provinces  of 
British  history.  The  book  is  altogether  a  singular  instance 
of  solid  learning,  devoting  itself  to  the  service  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  bardism  which  half  a  century  ago  would  have  been 
passed  by  as  unworthy  of  a  scholar's  notice.  But  such,  no  doabt, 
appearetl  the  first  commentaries  on  the  '  Niebelungen  Lied,' when 
Oerniany  stood  in  relation  to  old  Teutonic  literature  as  Ireland 
now  does  to  that  of  her  Gael. 

The  transition  from  Dr.  Todd's  to  Mr.  Hennessy's  volume, 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  Gaelic  genius  in  quite  a  different 
aspect.  It  was  the  business  of  the  bard  and  story-teller  to 
Stimulate  the  imagination  and  warm  the  fancy  of  his  hearers  on 
occasions  of  festivity.  The  chronicler's  duty  was  to  preserve  a 
simple  record  of  events  of  a  certain  degree  of  importance  as  they 
passed  over  the  tablet  of  the  year.  It  was  no  part  of  his  business 
to  generalise  or  speculate.  The  deaths  of  personages  of  distinc- 
tion should  be  set  down.  Hostings,  plunderings,  homicides  of 
eminent  men,  synods,  conventions,  exceptional  seasons,  were  the 
ordinary  Jarroffo  libelli.  In  this  respect  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  early  portions  of  the  Saxon  clironicle  and 
one  of  these  Irish  books  of  annals.  This,  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Hennessy,  though  called  the  '  Chronicon  Scotorum'  was  the  annual 
register,  so  to  speak,  of  the  monks  of  Clonmacnoise  in  Lejnster. 
In  an  historic  point  of  view  it  is  valuable  as  supplying  lacunm  in 
other  published  Irish  annals,  and  giving  some  particulars  of  events 
in  the  western  districts,  and  even  a  few  in  Britain  not  noticed 
elsewhere. 

'  There  are  numerous  references,"  says  Rfr.  Hennessy, '  to  the  afhirs 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  also  to  the  Craithno,  or  Picts.  But  the 
Annalist  frequently  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to  the  Piota 
of  Scotlanil  or  of  Ireland.  The  allusions  to  the  affaire  of  England  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  eventn  sometimes  misplaced  by  many  years. 
The  birth  of  Deda.  fur  instance,  is  entered  under  tho  year  644,  and  the 
oompOBttion  of  his  book,  "  De  Katura  Eenun,"  is  referred  to  the  year 
686,  the  former  event  being  twenty-eight  years  ante-dated,  and  the 
latter  also  probably  quite  as  much  too  early.  It  would  seem  that  the 
compiler  conauItoA  some  ancient  work  on  English  history,  beaides 
Beda  and  the  Anglo'Saxon  chronicle,  as  some  important  events  re- 
corded infra — aa,  for  example,  the  death  of  Osirico,  son  of  Albrit, 
"royal  heir  of  the  Saxons,"  entered  under  the  year  a.d,  629 — are  not 
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found  in  oitbor  of  these  anthorities.  Many  entries  of  curious  interest 
to  the  Irish  historian,  which  ore  not  contained  in  any  collection  of 
Irish  annals  at  proeent  available,  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 
The  reference  (kj>.  964=965^  to  the  erection  of  the  Cloi^tedi,  or 
Bound  Tower  oi  Tomgraney,  in  the  county  of  Clare  (of  which  not  a 
vestige  now  remains),  is  the  earliest  allusion  extant  to  the  erection  of 
such  a  structure/ 

The  entry  referred  to  is  sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  mind  that  the  lofty  and  slender  ecclmiastical 
tower  of  the  Irish  described  by  Cambrensis,  and  still  commonly 
called  the  chig  teach^  or  bell-bouse^  is  not  a  structure  of  Pagan 
times  or  uses,  but  a  plain  church  campanile,  erected  after  the 
taste  of  the  north  of  Italy,  separately  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  that  within  comparatively  modem  times.  It  runs 
as  follows : — 


'EaL  964.  Cormao  Ua-Cellin,  of  the  Ui  Fiabhiach 
comarb  of  Ciaran  and  Ounan,  and  comarb  of  Tuaim-greine,  by  whom 
the  groat  church  of  Tuaim-groine  and  its  doigtech  were  conrtruded, 
sapiens  ct  sencx  ct  cpiscopus  quievit  in  Ghristo.' 

In  such  a  compilation  it  is  difficult  to  collect  a  connected 
sequence  of  events ;  and  to  string  together  a  list  of  battles,  burnings, 
spellings,  murders,  and  the  other  like  ordinary  materials  of  an 
Irish  medispval  chronicle  would  be  of  little  value.  It  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  some  entries  which  may  interest 
the  general  reader  that  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr,  Hennessj's 
volume.  Plagues  and  mortalities  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  moi 
many  famines;  it  is  observable  that  the  cattle-plagues  some- 
times concur  with  seasons  of  remarkable  coldness.  Among  odier 
pestilences  is  recorded,  at  A.i).  D85,  ^a  magical  colic  In'ooght  on 
by  demons  in  the  east  of  Erinn,  which  caused  a  great  mortality 
of  people ;  and  they  (the  demons)  were  plainly  before  men*s 
eves.'  Here  we  seem  to  have  the  Eastern  idea  of  the  cholera 
goblin.  Fretjucnt  notices  occur  of  the  changing  into  blood  of 
the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers,  of  cakes  sweating  blood  and  other 
such  phenomena  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  writers  of 
the  cloister.  Su{>erstitious  terrors  arc  perpetuat«l  by  entries 
of  deaths  and  calamities  caused  in  punishment  of  the  violation  of 
holy  men's  sanctuaries  and  privileges.  A  chieftain  plunders 
Clonmacnoise.  Ho  dies  of  an  imposthume  :  Kiaran  had  followed 
him  and  given  him  a  thrust  of  his  visionary  crozier,  and  so 
on.  The  bards  who  had  preceded  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
sway  over  the  popular  conscience,  continued  down  to  a  late 
peritnl  to  claim  a  like  personal  sanctity  and  immunity  from 
secular  violence.  A  poet  of  great  renown  in  those  days,  Mac 
Liag,  the  family   Oiiavr  of  Kin^  Brian  himself,  and  supposed 
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by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  '  Wnr  of  the  Gaels  and  Gauls,' 
has  a  special  entry  recording  bis  death.  '  Mac  Liajj,  that  is, 
Muirccrtarb,  Ard-Ollave  of  Erlnn,  optitaus  hovtOt  died  in  Inis- 
Gaill-c!uii)h  on  the  Sinainn,'  and  we  are  then  presented  with 
the  first  quatrain  ever  composed  by  this  eminent  bard.  It  is 
truly,  in  its  Knglish  dress,  a  very  poor  performance,  and  does 
not  appear  to  bave  much  more  either  of  moral  or  metrical  point 
in  the  original.  The^e  bards  were  satirists  as  well  as  panegyrists. 
Such  is  the  character  and  office  of  the  Vfial  in  India  at  the 
present  day;  and  such  were  the  functions  of  the  bards  of  Gaul 
in  the  time  of  Diodoms."  '  Some  they  laud  ;  some  they  asfwrse ' 
(ff\aff(^fiov<Ttp).  Ireland  and  India  seem  to  l)c  the  moral 
museums  where  these  phases  of  manners,  long  expelled  from  the 
Kuropeanarea  of  civilisation,  have  been  longest  preserved.  Within 
the  present  generation,  professional  poets  used  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  southern  Irish  provinces,  ready  to  give  a  return  for  good 
cheer  in  fulsome  adulatory  verses,  and  to  avenge  any  contempt 
of  their  pretensions  by  the  most  malignant  satires.  Poet  O'Kelly, 
who  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the  respectable 
families  of  Leinster,  was  but  a  successor,  in  a  mean  way,  of 
Mac  Liag  and  of  that  great  predecessor  of  their  tribe,  Atharna, 
with  whose  bardic  visitation  uf  Leinster  is  interwoven  the  tale  of 
the  first  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Dublin.  Judging  by  the 
samples  of  their  satires  which  bave  come  down  to  us,  including 
this  one  of  Mac  Liag,  it  is  not  surprising  that  repeated  efforts 
should  have  been  made  by  the  old  Irish  to  rid  the  country  of  a 
body  so  troublesome  and  so  little  likely  to  raise  the  standard  of 
letters ;  but  between  them  and  the  early  Irish  ecclesiastics  there 
was  at  all  times  a  certain  community  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  a 
similarity  of  method  in  keeping  up  their  pretensions ;  and  to  no 
less  distinguished  a  patron  than  Saint  Columba,  the  Irish  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  order,  wbcn  threatened  with 
extinction  at  tlie  synod  of  Drumkeat,  Passing  from  the  eases 
of  individual  ecclesiastics  to  events  of  general  importance  in 
Church  government,  it  is  remarkable  how  brief  and  meagre 
(ire  the  entries. 

'aj>.  714,  "The  coronal  tonsoie  is  received  by  the  community  of 
Bi." 

'aj>.  1148,  "  A  synod  was  assembled  at  InJs  Pailraig,  along  with 
Maelmaedboig  TJa  Morgair,  Comarb  of  I'tttriik  (Walachy,  Arcbbisbop 
of  Armagh),  and  bcvotoI  Bishops,  Maelmaedboig,  moreover,  pro- 
ceeded from  that  synod  to  confer  with  the  Oomarb  of  Peter  (the  Pope). 
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Maelmaedhoig,  &c^  yirgin  and  scribe,  and  head  of  the  religion  of  all 
Hibemia  and  Alba  [this  entry  is  partly  in  Latinl,  and  Logafte  of  tho 
Apostolic  Innocent,  and  the  man  who  restored  the  monastic  and 
canonical  rules  of  the  Church  of  Erinn,  ended  his  life  happily  in 
Clainranx  (^i  darbull)  when  going  to  confer  with  the  Comarb  of 
Peter." ' 

Who  would  suppose  that  two  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  the  latter 
directly  tending  to  the  invitation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  in 
aid  of  the  Popedom,  lie  hid  under  these  little  notes  of  occurrences 
seemingly  so  ordinary  ?  Beyond  the  phenomena  of  the  seasou 
there  is  little  to  interest  the  naturalist.  An  eruption  of  strange 
waters  from  Slaith  Cualann  (Great  Sugarloaf  mountain),  with 
little  black  fishes,  in  a.d.  868,  and  the  capture  of  a  monstrous 
salmon  at  Limerick,  in  1109,  are  indeed  the  only  noticeable  inci- 
dents, unless  some  student  of  physics,  shaken  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
name  of  Newton,  should  think  what  follows  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. One  idea  which  has  had  a  strong  and  persistent  hold 
of  the  Gaelic  mind  was,  that  excess  of  mental  excitement,  espe- 
cially of  the  passion  of  fear,  destroyed  or  counteracted  the  influence 
of  gravitation.  Excessive  exaltation  of  mind  arising  from  rdi- 
gious  enthusiasm,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  is  alleged  to  have 
the  same  effect  During  tlie  times  of  those  epidemics  called 
witchcraft,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  trial  by  water  was  grounded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  person  of  one  demoniacally 
possessed  could  not  displace  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  and 
the  test  of  scales  and  weights  was  also  in  use,  prompted  by 
the  same  popular  conviction.  The  Irish  seem  to  have  confined 
their  belief  of  tlie  capacity  of  the  human  body  to  receive  some 
influence  counteractive  of  gravitation  to  the  case  of  lunatics,  espe- 
cially when  the  phrensy  was  induced  by  fear.  Thus,  in  the  battle 
of  Moyrath,  Sweeny,  the  young  King  of  Dalaraidh,  who  has  pro- 
voked the  curse  of  an  angjy  ecclesiastic  (the  Irish  conventional 
source  of  all  exemplary  calamities),  is  visited  on  the  battle-field 
with  an  access  of  terror  which  deprives  him  at  once  of  his  senses 
and  of  his  bodily  weight,  and  he  rises  like  a  leaf  or  a  waif  in  the 
air,  over  the  heads  and  helmets  of  those  around  him,  and  so  flits, 
rather  than,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  flies,  from  the 
field.  The  battle  of  Moyrath  is  said  to  have  been  fought  in  A.D. 
636,  and  certainly  the  belief  may  well  be  accepted  as  having 
been,  even  at  that  early  period,  settled  in  the  popular  mind  ;  for 
here,  at  A.D.  718,  in  this  Chronicle  of  the  Monks  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  we  find  the  record  of  a  furious  battle  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Hy  Nial,  at  the  hill  of  Allen,  in  Kildare,  where, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  kings  and  chiefs,  whose  names 
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are  given,  there  perished  nocem  volatiies,  i.e.  gealta,  that  is,  nine 
volatiles  or  flying-phrenetics,  who,  in  the  quaint  words  of  tlie  old 
translator,  'flyed  in  the  ayre  as  if  they  were  winged  fowle.'  As 
usual,  the  visitation  is  consequent  on  the  curse  of  a  religious 
person,  in  this  case  a  Icjier  whose  cow  hnd  been  seized  by  some 
of  the  combatants ;  just  as  Sweeny  in  the  other  tale  had  incurred 
the  curse  of  the  hermit  whose  eggs  had  been  appropriated  to  an 
unlucky  banquet  of  which  he  had  been  partaker.  Childish  tales, 
it  may  be  said,  of  childish  times ;  but  ttie  child  is  father  of  the 
man,  and  as  the  puerile  ages  of  witchcraft  gave  the  elements  of 
a  national  literature  to  Germany,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that  from 
these  old  nursery  tales  of  a  credulous  piety,  Ireland  may  yet 
derive  the  theses  of  a  manly  learning. 

Mr,  Hennessy,  the  translator  and  editor  of  these  annals,  appears 
to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Todd,  towards  whomr  he 
stands,  we  should  imagine,  much  in  the  same  position  as 
O'Donovan  towards  the  illustrious  Petrie.  If  Ireland  is  to  reap 
any  real  intellectual  benefit  from  the  vast  work  of  antiquarian 
learning  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty  years,  comprising 
above  fiftv  published  volumes  of  substantial  matter,  not  to  speak 
of  the  collections  of  manuscripts  acquired  chiefly  by  private 
lubscrlptioD  for  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  it  is  to 
the  memory  of  Petrie,  and  to  the  living  labours  of  Dr.  Todd  and 
Dr.  Reeves  that  her  gratitude  will  first  offer  its  acknowledgments. 
But  Petrie  and  his  learned  compeers  could  have  achieved  little 
without  the  official  genius  which,  inspired  by  him,  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  Irish  acquainted  with  themselves, 
through  their  own  scholars  and  their  own  literature ;  and  in 
future  tributes  to  the  merits  of  the  great  band  of  archteologists, 
the  death  of  the  elder  of  whom  has  left  so  sad  a  blank  in  the 
intellectual  circles  of  Dublin,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  will 
claim  a  co-ordinate  commemoration.  To  hiin  is  mainly  due 
the  idea  of  attaching  the  loyal  classes  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
letters,  an  idea  which,  if  carried  out  as  conceived,  would  have 
forestalled  Fenianism  by  infusing  educated  influences  into  all 
its  material.  So  far  as  the  experiment  was  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed, it  has  been  prosecuted  with  singular  devotion  by  all 
engaged  in  it.  Assuredly,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
material  they  have  had  to  work  on,  no  men  could  have  applied 
themselves  with  greater  learning  or  diligence  to  a  work  more 
calculated  to  train  the  native  tastes  into  love  of  order  and  habits 
of  accuracy.  If  the  Celtic  scholars  of  Ireland  cannot  be, 
in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  historians,  they  <  laim  the  tide  of 
antiquaries  and  arcliieologials,  from  whose  labours  tlie  historian 
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may  arise  hereafter.  It  is  almost  the  only  speciei  of  literature 
now  cultivated  in  Ireland  which  can  properly  be  called  natiTe. 
The  expediency  of  encouraging  the  Irish  mmd  to  dwell  on  the 
past  has  often  been  questioned ;  but  the  educated  classea  among 
whom  these  tastes  prevail  have  carried  the  pursuit  too  far  to  be 
now  arrested,  even  were  that  course  desirable.  They  may  reoon* 
cilc  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  being  denixens  of  a  land 
without  a  philosophic  history,  but  they  will  not  be  condemned  to 
the  condition  of  colonists  in  a  new  country  destitute  of  past 
associations.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  sympathy 
with  the  native  traditions  and  recollections  exists  mainly  among 
men  who  have  been  nourished  on  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom;  and  that  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  dis- 
countenance the  cultivation  of  a  national  literature  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  school  of  economists  and  politicians,  supported 
by  the  power  of  that  influential  body  to  whom  mental  liberty 
has  at  all  times  been  distasteful.  The  generous  and  philosophic 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  perceived  the  wisdom  of  providing  intel- 
lectual ties  of  sympathy  between  the  native  population  and 
the  educated  classes ;  and  in  founding  those  colleges,  in  which  it 
was  hoped  the  youth  of  the  upper  middle  class  would  be  permitted 
to  acquire  the  accomplishments  of  liberal-minded  lajrmen,  he 
erected  in  each  a  chair  of  Celtic  literature.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  Memoir,  which  would  have  raised  the  local  history  to 
the  level  of  the  local  geology  and  fauna  of  the  island,  was 
abandoned  on  the  representations  of  an  eminent  Whig  statesman, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  guiding  hand  of  the  founder  withdrawn 
from  the  Queen's  Colleges  than  the  Irish  chairs  were  abolished. 
Hence  there  had  arisen  among  men  of  independent  thought  in 
Ireland  a  feeling  that  their  culture  of  the  higher  and  nobler 
aspirations  of  citizenship  is  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the 
ruling  classes  in  England,  than  which  no  more  fatal  sentiment 
could  get  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  class  who  are  the  l^d- 
mate  intermediaries  between  Imperial  authority  and  the  popular 
afTections.  Then,  it  must  be  confesseil  that  the  Irish  matter  had 
been  for  a  long  time  presented  in  a  guise  so  extravagant  and 
fantastic  as  to  provoke  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  English 
writers,  amounting  in  some  organs  to  a  degree  of  intolerance 
almost  fanatical.  The  sense  of  wrong  arising  from  these  causes 
was  in  full  operation  in  quarters  pregnant  with  mischief,  when 
Lord  Romilly,  with  eminent  good  sense,  and  in  magnanimous 
disregard  of  the  prejudices  of  his  day,  at  once  took  all  ground 
of  complaint  out  of  the  moutlis  of  the  disaffected,  by  throwing 
o|)en  our  great  historical  scries  to  Irish  contribution,  and  inviting 
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bard  and  lenachie  to  lit  down  at  the  national  table  with  Alfred 
and  Beda.*  We  have  seen  of  what  kind  of  stuff  the  Irish  material 
really  is  composed;  neither  so  fine  as  it  was  boasted  to  be 
in  the  last  century,  nor  so  slight  and  worthless  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  our  own  time  to  esteem  it,  but  certainly  very  original 
and  characteristic,  full  of  the  elements  of  new  thought,  and  not 
without  something  of  the  heroic  under  its  inflated  style. 
Certainly,  also,  whatever  opinion  will  be  entertained  of  the 
matter  illustrated  by  the  Irish  editors,  no  man  of  letters  will 
deny  them  the  credit  of  having  executed  their  portion  of  the 
work  like  good  and  honest  scholars. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Pests  of  the  Farm^  a  manual  of  plain  direc- 
tions for  the  extirpation  of  every  description  of  Vermin  and 
Insects  destructive  to  Vegetation.  By  H.  IJ.  Richardson. 
London.     1852. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Insects  most  prevalent  on  Fruit  Trees  and 
Garden  Produce.     By  Joshua  Major.     London.     1829. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners^  Foresters,  and 
Farmers.  By  Vincent  KoUar,  with  notes  by  T.  O.  Westwood, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.     London.     1840. 

4.  Farm  Insects^  being  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  the 
Insects  injurious  to  the  Field-crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  also  those  which  infest  Bams  and  Granaries,  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  destruction.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.,  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings.     Glasgow  and  London.     1860. 

5.  Reports  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other  Insects  of  tlw  State 
of  New  York,  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  pursuant 
to  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.     By  Asa  Fitch,  M.D.     Albany.     1856—1865. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  iimtrious  to  Vegetation.  By 
Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  M.D.  New  Edition  by  Flint  Boston. 
1862. 

7.  The  Food,  Use  and  Beauty  of  British  Birds,  an  Essay,  accom- 
panied by  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  British  Birds,  with  notices  of 

*  We  gladly  avail  oursclTes  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  grateful  thanks 
to  Lord  Homilly  for  the  important  senrices  he  has  rendered  to  historical  literature 
by  having  set  on  foot  and  superintended  the  invaluable  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  under- 
taking has  proceeded  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  historian  now  possesses 
authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  this  country,  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Komans  to  the  reign  of  Heury  VIII.  This  important  collection  we  owe  entirely 
to  the  public  spirit  uiid  disinterested  labours  of  Lord  Roniilly,  who  has  laid 
all  lovers  of  literature  under  the  deepest  obligations. 

their 
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,  Utetr  Food;  tlie  remit  of  many  hundred  examinations  of  their 
stomachs  during  seven  years^  their  geographical  distribution  and 
CBsthetic  value.     By  C.  O.  Groom  Napier.     London.     1865. 

IT  is  a  fact  well  known  that  various  animals  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
the  labours  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil ;  but  unfortunately  this 
influence  does  not  often  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
That  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  discriminate  friend  from  foe 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  for  through  ignorance  of  its  habits 
or  prejudice  against  its  form,  many  a  useful  animal  has  been  sac- 
rificed. We  therefore  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  various 
animals  which  aflect  either  injuriously  or  beneficially  the  ope- 
rations of  the  agriculturist  In  glancing  over  the  British  fauna 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  we  shall  notice  chiefly  such  animals 
as  are  familiar  to  ordinary  observers,  and  shall  discuss  the  ques- 
tion solely  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  The  natu- 
ralist is  disposed  to  lament  the  extermination  of  any  species,  the 
sportsman  is  especially  interested  in  the  preservation  of  game  and 
the  extinction  of  animals  likely  to  diminish  his  supply,  the  agri- 
culturist naturally  considers  the  matter  solely  in  the  light  of 
utility  to  himself. 

Animals  affect  the  agriculturist  in  many  different  ways,  their 
influences  having  reference  to  his  crops  or  to  his  stock.  Under 
the  first  head  they  may  attack  his  growing  crops  or  his  stored 
grain  and  fruit,  under  the  second  head  they  may  aflect  his  live 
stock  or  certain  stored  provisions  as  cheese  and  bacon.  The 
different  orders  and  families  of  the  British  fauna  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  relations  to  the  products  of  the  farm  or  garden, 
some  being  thorough  enemies,  others  only  partially  so,  others 
again  being  undoubted  friends. 

Beginning  then  with  the  mammalia,  the  Chciropterous  or  bat 
family  must  b^  considered  in  our  own  country  at  least  as  valu- 
able friends,  all  the  native  species  belonging  to  the  insectivorous 
division.  Fortunately  for  the  British  farmer  the  frugivorous 
section  is  entirely  unrepresented  in  these  isles ;  for  in  countries 
where  fruit-eating  bats  are  found,  much  serious  damage  is  done. 
The  roussette  {Pterojius  mbricollis)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  red-naped  kalong  {P,  funereus)  of  Australia,  the  great  kalong 
of  Java  {P.  Javanicus)  often  do  incalculable  damage.  They 
pass  the  day  in  sleep,  hanging  motionless  on  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees ;  but  soon  after  sunset  off  they  start  on  their 
nocturnal  search  for  food,  which  consists  of  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  abundant  cocoa-nut  to  the  delicate  and  much-prized 
mango.      The  bats  of  our  own  country  are,  as  we  have  said, 

entirely 


I  entirely  insectivorous,  feeding  principally  upon  various  species 
of  gnats  and  nocturnal  lepidoptcra ;  and  as  obnoxious  insects  are 
beyond  nil  comparison  the  most  serious  enemies  that  the  agricul- 
turist meets  with,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  protect  such  animals 
as  make  these  their  food.  It  may  be  said  that  the  bats  of  our 
own  country  are  seldom  molested  ;  this  may  be  generally  true, 
but  we  have  known  of  cases  where  wanton  farm-lads  have  hunted 
out  these  useful  little  creatures  from  under  sheltereil  places  in  old 
tiuildings.  cart-sheds,  and  hay-lofts,  and  destroyed  them  without 
mercy.  During  the  winter  bats  congregate  together  for  the  sake 
of  warmth,  and  pass  their  time  in  a  semi-dormant  state  in  places 
often  readily  accessible  to  farm-lads.  Bats  are  friends  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  protected. 

Passing  from  the  Cheiroptera  wc  come  to  the  InsecHvorous 
order  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  ;  the  first  that  suggests  itself 
to  our  notice  is  the  hedgehog  (Erinatxua  £uropa:us)  or  comfnon 
urchin  of  our  lanes  and  hedge-rows.  Very  foolish  and  extraor- 
dinary stories  have  been  told  of  this  useful  animal,  and  so  much 
prejudice  thereby  created,  that  it  is  frequently  made  a  victim  of 
cruel  persecution.  Pliny  asserts  that  when  hedgehogs  wish  to  lay 
up  food  for  the  winter,  they  roll  themselves  on  apples  and  pierce 
them  with  their  quills,  and  thus  carry  them  off  to  their  holes  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Blumcnbach,  who  was 
assured  this  was  fact  by  three  credible  witnesses,  there  can  Ije 
Utile  doubt  the  story  is  without  foundation.  A  more  ridiculous 
belief  current  amongst  the  country  people  of  modem  England 
assigns  to  the  hedgehc^  the  propensity  of  sucking  cows  as 
they  He  out  in  the  fields.  Where  this  opinion  first  sprung 
up  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover :  it  does  not  appear  amongst 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  naturalists;  but 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  it  entirely  credited  by  many  farmers 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  Hedgehogs  have  been  accused  of 
robbing  the  nesis  of  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  eating  their 
eggs.  On  this  point  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  Sir  VVilliam 
Jardine  stales  that  hedgehogs  do  considerable  mischief  by  de- 
stroying game  in  the  breeding  season,  and  that  they  will  even 
enter  a  hen-house,  turn  the  ben  off  her  nest,  and  devour  the 
eggs.  Mr.  H.  D.  Richardson,  in  his  book  on  '  The  Pests  of  the 
Farm,'  thinks  Sir  W,  Jardine  'lends  himself  very  inconsiderately 
to  the  notion  that  hedgehogs  will  eac  eggs.'  '  We  have  had 
them  breed,'  he  says,  '  amongst  the  places  where  hens  were 
laying,  and  no  loss  of  eggs  ever  ensued.  Our  farm  used 
swarm  with  them,  and  at  that  time  it  was  comparatively 
from  slugs  and  snails.     Since  the}'  have  been  scared  awr 
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have  had  several  crops  much  damaged  by  snails  and  slugs.'  In 
considering  the  desirability  of  destroying  or  preserving  certain 
of  our  wild  animals  we  must  discover,  not  simply  the  injury 
caused  by  them,  but  whether  such  injury  is  or  is  not  com- 
pensated by  the  good  they  do.  If  the  balance  lie  in  favour  of 
the  benefit  any  animal  confers,  then  it  is  a  suicidal  act  in  the 
farmer  to  endeavour  to  exterminate  it;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  injury  an  animal  commits  out-balance  the  good  it  effects, 
then  he  must  regard  it  as  an  enemy  and  wage  war  against  it. 
fiut  unfortunately  this  question  is  seldom  fairly  considered,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  injury  done,  however  trifling  it  .may 
really  be,  is  generally  apparent,  whilst  the  benefits,  however  great, 
are  seldom  visible  on  me  surface.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  hedgehog  and  its  alleged  habit  of  sucking  eggs,  the  evidence 
is  strong  if  not  conclusive  against  the  animal,  and  the  gamekeeper 
may  consider  himself  justified  in  waging  war  against  the  enemy 
of  his  favourite  partridges  and  pheasants  ;  but  the  farmer  will  find 
that  the  hedgehog,  by  consuming  large  quantities  of  beetles,  worms, 
the  larvae  of  various  destructive  insects,  wire-worms,  field  mice, 
and  other  vermin,  confers  upon  him  a  great  benefit,  and  most 
thoroughly  deserves  his  kind  protection.  Surely,  should  an  oc- 
casional urchin  invade  the  hen-roost,  and  steal  a  tender  chicken 
or  a  fresh  e^g^  such  a  liberty  may  be  allowed  him  as  a  return  for 
the  great  good  he  does  in  the  destruction  of  various  insect 
enemies.  Instead,  therefore,  of  baiting  these  useful  animals  with 
terriers — a  practice  far  too  common  in  rural  districts,  wantonly 
cruel  to  dog  and  hedgehog,  and  utterly  demoralising  to  all  who 
take  part  in  it — the  farmer  will  serve  his  own  interest  far  better 
by  giving  tlicm  every  possible  encouragement. 

Another  animal  which  is  almost  universally  treated  as  an 
enemy  wherever  it  is  found,  is  the  common  mole.  To  what 
extent  is  this  animal  to  be  so  regarded  ?  The  observation  which 
we  made  above  about  the  small  manifest  evil  and  the  large 
unapparent  good,  holds  equally  true  with  the  mole  as  with  the 
hedgehog.  The  little  heaps  of  earth  which  this  active  miner 
throws  up  out  of  its  tunnels  are  palpable  enough,  but  farmers 
and  country  gentlemen  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
economy  of  wild  animals,  or  of  opening  their  stomachs  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  their  food,  and  thus  they  entirely  overlook  most 
important  services,  occasioinally  exaggerate  trifling  depredations, 
and  consequently  arrive  at  the  wrong  conclusion — 

*  O  fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  nOrint 
Agricol® ! ' 

The  food  of  the  mole  consists  of  earthworms,  slugs,  cock- 
chaffers. 


chaffers,  wireworms,  and  other  pests  of  the  farm  ;   the  roots  tif 

frasses  and  plantuios  are  occasionally  found  in  its  stomach.* 
Is  appetite  is  enormous,  its  consumption  of  food  prodigious. 
The  mole-cricket  {Gryllotalpa  vulgaris),  so  destructive  in  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  gardens  in  some  parts  of  England,  is 
eagerly  devoured  by  this  little  quadruped.  Bouch^,  a  German 
writer  on  'Insects  injurious  to  Gardens,'  mentions  the  case  of 
a  field  containing  an  endless  number  of  these  '  root- worms,' 
or  mole-crickets,  which  was  freed  entirely  by  the  ukiIps  in  two 
years ;  and  here  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  high  authority  on 
all  agricultural  questions: — 

'  Even  your  tiuy  mole,'  says  Mr.  Wrou  IIofikyQs, '  is  a  ruthless  beast 
of  the  field — to  slugs  and  snails  and  caterpillars,  and  snoh  land-sacking 
fry — a  fierce  sub-uavigator  in  his  way ;  but  his  track  torus  up  some 
pretty  cultivation ;  it  only  wants  e^eadrng  far  and  wide  1  it's  not  so 
wise  to  throttle  him  as  yoB  tliink.  I  grieve  to  see  him  hanging 
gibbeted— his  clever  paddles  stopt,  by  cruel  ignorance.  For  he's 
yonr  only  granulation  master ;  ho  taught  us  djain^e  and  sub-cnltiva- 
tion,  and  we  shall  learn  of  bim  auutUer  und  a  greater  Icssc'U  some  day, 
and  call  him  a  prophet — when  we've  dune  banging  him^aud  bavn  gut 
some  speculation  in  our  own  eyes  (whose  sonso  is  shut  at  prescut), 
instead  of  saying  he  can't  sec.'  f 

But  it  may  be  said  are  we  to  suffer  the  moles  to  work  in  our 
gardens,  throwing  up  their  unsightly  mounds,  and  disturbing 
our  young  crops  of  peas,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables?  We 
reply  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  refusing  to  hold  in  check 
any  animals  in  places  where  their  too  great  increase  is  the 
cause  of  injury,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter — so  popular  amongst  farmers  generally — 
with  a  view  to  extirpate  a  whole  race.  In  certain  localities  a 
large  number  of  moles  may,  undoubtedly,  do  much  damage ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  mowing  grots,  where  the  mounds  uf  earth 
would  interfrre  with  the  work  of  the  scythe,  and  also  injure  the 
crop  by  mixing  with  the  hay.  When,  again,  moles  burrow 
through  dams  and  dykes,  they  must  be  held  in  check  ; 
but,  as  a  living  naturalist  has  well  said,  'it  would  be  tno 
much  to  wage  war  with  a  whole  race  for  an  accidental 
transgression  of  a  few  individuals.^  In  corn-fields  and  in 
gardens  we  believe  that  the  moles  do  infinitely  more  good  than 
mischief  by  destroying  countless  myriads  of  injurious  insects, 
slugs,  and  wire  worms. 

■  Od  «iaminalion  of  the  caateDts  of  eleven  tDolcs'  itomaeha,  wc  rooad  esrth- 
vornu,  varioaB  kindt  of  lariE,  of  vhich  diosc  of  Bibio  mnrei.  or  tome  clotely- 
■lli«d  *pr«ie«  of  Tipula,  were  mOEt  abiuidBni,  vireworms,  and  s  fvir  cvatipntcB. 

'  'Tslps,  ortli«  CbroBideiof  aClay  Farm,'  p,  IS;. 
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Every  one  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  form  of  that  little 
mousc^like  creature,  the  commoa  shrew  (Sorex  araneuSy  Linn.), 
with  velvety  fur,  and  long  prominent  snout,  so  common  in  our 
fields.  This  animal  must  be  enumerated  among  the  farmer's 
friends.  Possessing,  like  its  relative  the  mole,  a  rapacious  appe- 
tite, it  does  much  good  by  consuming  various  insects  both  in 
their  larval  and  adult  stage.  Amongst  the  superstitions  of  old 
times  this  little  creature  held  an  unfortunate  place.  It  was 
seriously  believed  that  the  shrew  was  a  formidable  enemy  to 
cattle. 

Mr.  Brand,  the  author  of  *  Popular  Antiquities,*  received  from 
a  gentleman  at  Bideford  the  following  communication : — 

*  A  neighbour  of  mine,  on  examining  his  sheep  the  other  day,  found 
that  one  of  them  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  its  hinder  parts.  On 
seeing  it,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  animal  must  have  received 
a  blow  *acros8  the  back,  or  some  other  sort  of  violence,  whioh  had 
injured  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  rendered  it  paralytic;  but  I  was 
soon  given  to  understand  that  my  remarks  only  served  to  prove  how 
little  I  know  of  country  afihirs,  for  that  the  affection  of  the  sheep  was 
nothing  unconmion,  and  that  the  cause  of  it  was  well  known,  ns^nely, 
a  mouse  having  crept  over  its  back.  I  oould  not  but  smile  at  the  idea, 
which  my  instructor  considering  as  a  mark  of  incredulity,  he  proceeded 
very  gravely  to  inform  me  that  I  should  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said  by  the  means  which  he  would  use  to  restore  the  animsL 
:aiid  which  were  never  known  to  fail.  He  accordingly  despatched  his 
people  hero  and  there  in  quest  of  a  field  mouse,  and  having  procured 
•one,  he  told  me  that  ho  should  carry  it  to  a  particular  tree  at  some 
distance,  and  inclosing  it  within  a  hollow  in  the  trunk,  leave  it  there 
to  perish.  Ho  further  informed  mo  that  ho  should  bring  back  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  drawn 
now  and  then  across  the  shoop*s  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  me, 
Avith  a  very  scientiiic  look,  that  I  should  soon  bo  convinced  of  tiie 
ofBcacy  of  this  process,  for  that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  devoted  mouse 
had  yielded  up  his  life,  a  prey  to  famine,  the  sheep  would  be  restored . 
to  its  former  strength  and  vigour.  I  can,  however,  state  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Rhcop  was  not  at  all  benefited  by  this  mysterious  sacri- 
fico  of  the  mouse.'* 

VVe  have  given  the  above  as  an  instance  to  show  how  an  idle 
and  ridiculous  superstition  may  create  a  persecution  of  a  really 
valuable  little  friend  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  badger  {Meles  taxus),  once  so  common  in  this  country, 
as  is  evident  from  many  names  of  places  derived  from  this 
animal,t  we   need   say  but  little,  seeing  that  it  appears  to  be 

,^  *  Brand's  '  Pop.  Antiq.'  iii.  p.  293.    Bohn's  edition. 

t  As  Brockley,  Broz-bourne,  Broxton   or  Brockton,  Brocklesby,  and  many 
others. 

gradually 
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gradually  becoming  extinct.  Worms,  beetles,  snails,  cock- 
chaffers,  wasp-maggots,  routs  of  plants,  birds'  eggs,  and — according 
to  Mr.  Charles  St.  John— young  rooks,  all  enter  into  the  list  of 
this  animal's  food.  The  same  authority  states  that  'towards  the 
end  of  February,  whenever  the  ground  is  soft,  the  badgers  leave 
their  holes,  and  wander  far  and  near,  digging  up  the  ground  like 
pigs  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  woods.' "  In  this  respect  the 
badger  would  be  no  welcome  guest  upon  a  farm,  though  probably 
the  evil  would  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  good  it  would 
effect  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  and  slugs. 

Weasels,  stoats,  and  polecats,  legitimate  objects  of  hatred  to 
the  gamekeeper,  we  are  inclined  to  class  amongst  the  farmer's 
friends,  except  where  they  occur  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
dovecote  and  poultry  house.  In  such  localities  these  determined 
little  carnivora  ought  to  be  destroyed,  but  where  they  are  found 
remote  from  farm  buildings,  in  the  hedgerows  and  woods,  the 
farmer,  perhaps,  will  find  himself  much  relieved  by  their  de- 
struction of  rats,  mice,  field-voles,  rabbits,  and  other  vermin. 

'I  am  a  friend,'  says  the  late  Mr.  Watorton,  'to  the  wcosel  and  its 
congener,  the  polecat,  although  I  know  they  wLU  commit  depredations 
ou  gome  where  an  opportimity  shall  occur.  Still,  I  consider  that  the 
Lavoc  which  they  make  among  mice  and  rats  fur  overbalances  their 

transgreasiona  against  the  game-lavre Tliat  man  only  who  has 

Been  a  weasel  go  into  a  corn-stock  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  horror 
which  its  approach  causes  to  the  Hauovttriuns  collected  there  for  safety 
and  plunder.' 

What  we  have  said  of  weasels  and  stoats  will,  we  think,  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  fox.  Reynard  is.an  insufferable  nuisance 
when  he  takes  to  poultry  stealing,  and  his  well  known  thieving 
propensities,  coupled  with  his  sagacity  and  slyness,  render  him 
a  fit  object  of  the  farmer's  wrath.  Occasionally  he  will  fancy  a 
dinner  of  Iamb,  but  it  would  appear  that  little  comes  amiss  to 
the  fox;  he  will  kill  his  own  game,  or  make  use  of  what  has 
been  destroyed  ;  he  knows  well  how  to  steal  a  rabbit  or  a  rat  out 
of  B  trap,  but  is  generally  too  cunning  to  put  his  own  foot  inlo  it. 
His  larder  may  contain  game  of  all  kinds,  poultry,  and  ducks, 
whether  wild  or  tame.  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  he  is  very  partial 
to  the  flesh  of  wild  duck,  and  will  hunt  repeatedly  for  the 
maimed  ducks  around  the  sides  of  a  pool  after  a  shooting 
expedition.  It  is  said  that  he  does  not  disdain  to  partake  of 
frogs  and  large  insects,  and  will,  wticn  near  the  shore,  beat  it  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  fisli,  niollosta,  Crustacea,  and  other 

•  '  Nnl.  Hist,  wid  Sport  in  Moray,' p.  41. 
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marine  animals.     Of  rabbits  Reynard  is  particalarly  fond,  and 
kills  a  large  number  of  these  destructive  farm  pests. 

Omitting  further  notice  of  the  Carnivora^  let  us  glance  at  the 
Rodentia^  an  order  which  both  specifically  and  numerically  cxm- 
tains  more  animals  injurious  to  farm  interests  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  other  orders  of  mammalia  put  together.  The 
families  belonging  to  this  order  which  are  represented  in  our  own 
country  are  the  SciuridcBy  MuridcBy  Castaridwy  and  Leparidw, 
The  first  named  family  being  represented  by  only  one  species, 
the  common  squirrel,  may  be  passed  over  with  the  shortest 
notice.  The  food  of  the  squirrel  consists  of  acorns,  nuts,  beech- 
mast,  the  tender  buds  and  shoots  of  trees,  the  young  cones  of 
the  fir  and  pine,  &c.  Some  of  the  family,  as  the  grey  squirrel 
(&  cinereun)  of  the  United  States  of  America,  occasion  great 
damage  to  the  maize  and  other  crops,  the  sum  of  8000/.  having 
been  paid,  according  to  Pennant,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  for  one  year's  destruction  of  these  animals:  our  own  pretty 
squirrel  is  seldom  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any 
serious  mischief  to  young  plantations.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  dormouse  [Myojcus  avellaiiarius)^  which  appears 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  Sciuridre  and  Muridcs, 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  charge  having  been  made  against 
this  beautiful  little  animal.  In  the  Muridw^  or  mice  family,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  redeeming  quality.  The  species 
which  occur  in  this  country  are  the  common  brown  or  Norway 
rat  (^Mus  decumanusi)^  the  black  rat  {^Mus  rattus) — now  almost 
extinct,  in  consequence  of  his  conflicts  with  his  more  formidable 
cousin  of  Norway — the  pretty  little  harvest  mouse  (A/w*  messarius\ 
the  most  diminutive  of  British  mammalia — that  builds  a  round 
nest  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  and  suspends  it  to  some 
corn  stem  or  reed — the  common  domestic  mouse  {Mus  muscuhat), 
tlin  most  annoying  little  pest  in  our  houses  and  bams,  and  the 
long-tailed  field  mouse  (iMns  si/lraticus)^  so  destructive  in  the 
corn  field  and  kitchen  garden.  VV^e  are  not  aware  that  the  tiny 
harvest  mouse  occurs  anywhere  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  crops ;  we  may  therefore  make 
an  exception  in  his  favour.  But  with  respect  to  all  the  nest 
of  the  species,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  the  farmer  is 
justified  in  proclaiming  war  to  the  utter  extirpation,  if  possible, 
of  every  member.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  the 
dej)re(lations  committed  by  these  pests,  they  are  too  well  known 
to  everybody ;  but  we  must  remind  the  farmer  that  the  in- 
juries done  by  rats  and  mice  in  corn  ricks  can  always  be  pre- 
vented.    If  a  farmer  lose  his  corn  from  the  destruction  caused 

by 
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by  thrae  aoiinals,  he  has  simply  himself  to  blame.  Provided 
the  corn  be  always  placed  upon  iroa  staddles,  and  nothing  be 
allowed  to  rest  against  the  stacks  so  as  to  afford  a.  communiratinn 
from  the  ground  to  the  rick,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  eitUer 
lats  or  mice  to  gain  admission. 

Of  the  CasloridcE  or  beaver  family  of  Rodentia  we  have  three 
native  species,  the  water-vole  {Arvicola  amphibius),  the  Reld- 
vole — sometimes  called  the  short-tailed  field-mouse  {^A.  agrestii) 
— and  the  bank-vole  {A.  prateiisis).  The  first-named  animal — 
popularly  termed  the  water-rat— with  his  round  face  and  bright 
eyes,  his  large  yellow  incisor  teeth,  and  coat  of  dusky  hue,  is  for 
the  most  part  harmless  to  the  farmer,  though  occasionally  com- 
mitting much  miscliief  by  riddling  the  banks  of  canals  and 
water-courses,  gnawing  away  sluices,  and  letting  the  water  escape. 
The  field-vole,  however,  confines  his  operation  to  the  land, 
and,  in  company  with  the  long-tailed  field-mouse,  often  occasions 
incredible  injury  to  newly-sovrn  fields  and  young  forest-trees.  In 
the  years  1813  and  1814  these  little  jtests,  by  their  united  exer- 
tions, caused  so  much  damage  in  the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of 
Dean  by  gnawing  off  the  roots  of  trees,  that  fear  was  felt  lest  the 
whole  stock  should  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  entertaining 
'  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,'  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  tlieir  ravages  : — 

'  Eitrftordioary  instances  of  tho  rapid  iucroaflo  of  mice,  and  of  tho 
injury  tLoy  somctimeB  do,  occurred  n  few  years  ago  in  tho  new  planta- 
tions made,  by  order  of  tho  Crown,  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloncestorahire, 
mad  in  ibe  New  Forest,  HampBhire.  8<h>d  after  the  formation  of  these 
pLmtationB  a  sudden  inerease  of  mice  took  place  in  them,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  of  the  yoirngplauts.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  trees  were  killed,  the  mice  having  eaten  through  the  roots  of 
five-years-old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  geuerally  just  below  tho  surface  of 
the  gronnd.  Hollies  also,  which  were  five  or  six  feet  high,  were  barked 
round  tho  bottom ;  and  in  some  instancoe  tlio  mice  had  got  np  the  tree 
and  were  seen  feeling  on  the  bark  of  the  upper  hranchcs.  In  the 
reports  made  to  Government  on  tho  gnhject,  it  appeared  that  tho  roots 
had  been  eaten  through  wherever  they  obatraotod  the  mns  of  tho  mica ; 
but  that  tho  bark  of  tho  trees  eonstitnted  their  food  was  ascertained 
by  confining  a  number  of  tho  mice  in  cages,  and  supplying  them  with 
the  fresh  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  when  it  was  found  that  they  fed 
greedily  on  the  latter,  and  left  the  roots  untonehcd.  Various  plans 
were  devised  for  their  destruction ;  traps  wore  set,  poison  laid,  and 
cats  turned  out,  hat  nothing  appeared  to  lesson  their  number.  It  was 
at  last  suggested  that,  if  holes  wore  dug,  into  which  tho  mice  might  be 
enticed,  their  deHtmctinn  might  he  offeclcd.  Holes  thtircfore  were 
made,  about  twenty  yards  a^mider,  in  some  of  the  Dean  Forest  planta- 
tions, being  about  twelve  In  each  acre  of  ground.     These  holes  were 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  two  feet  one  way  by  one 
and  a  half  the  other ;  and  they  were  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  being  excavated  or  hollowed  under,  so  that  the  animal  when 
once  in  conld  not  easily  get  ont  again.  In  these  holes,  at  least  30,000 
mice  were  caught  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  that  number 
having  been  counted  out  and  paid  for  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Forest.  It  was,  however,  calculated  that  a  much  greater  number  was 
taken  out  of  the  holes  by  stoats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks,  and  owls ;  and 
also  by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  &c.,  after  they  had  been  caught.  The 
cats,  also,  which  had  been  tamed  out,  resorted  to  these  holes  to  feed 
upon  the  mice ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  dog  was  seen  greedily  eating 
them.  In  another,  an  owl  had  so  gorged  himself,  that  he  was  secured 
by  one  of  the  keepers  (who  of  course,  we  conclude,  quickly  killed  him). 
As  the  mice  increased  in  number,  so  did  the  birds  of  prey,  of  which, 
at  last,  there  were  an  incredible  number.  In  addition  to  the  quantity 
above  mentioned,  a  great  many  mice  were  destroyed  in  traps,  by  poison, 
by  animals,  and  birds ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  winter,  when  their 
food  fell  short,  they  ate  each  other ;  so  that,  in  Dean  Forest  alone,  the 
numbers  which  were  destroyed  in  various  ways  could  not  be  calculated 
at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand,  and  in  the  New  Forest  the  morta- 
lity was  equally  great  These  calculations  are  made  from  the  official 
weekly  returns  of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  of  the  Forests  and  other 
sources.' — p.  106-7.* 

The  LeporidcBj  represented  in  the  British  Isles  by  rabbits  and 
hares,  must  undoubtedly  be  placed  amongst  the  farmer's  foes. 
This  is  generally  admitted.  The  loss  to  the  farmer  from  the 
depredations  of  these  animals,  when  suffered  to  abound,  is  always 
serious,  and  there  is  no  counterbalancing  gain  either  direct  or 
indirect  to  the  tenant,  unless  he  be  allowed  the  full  right  to  kill 
them  and  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Speaking  of 
rabbits,  Mr.  Richardson  remarks: — 

'  There  is  not  in  all  the  class  of  animals  called  gamo,f  one  which 
does  half  of  the  harm  to  the  farm  that  is  done  by  the  rabbit.  The  hare 
will  eat  her  track,  but  the  rabbit  is  always  nibbling  a  little  com  here 
and  there,  and  prevents  it  from  coming  to  maturity  for  acres  together. 
With  swede  turnips,  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  seed-fields,  they  do  an 
amount  of  damage  for  which  the  farmer  is  scarcely  over  compensated. 
They  breed  also  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  are  the  sourco  of  con- 
tinual inflictions,  even  if  carefully  kept  down.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
eating  of  green  crops,  and  so  damaging  the  subsequent  grain  crops  of 
the  farmer,  but  also  by  the  burrowing  in  seed-fields,  amongst  com  and 

*  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  Dr.  GriersoD 
described  the  ravages  done  in  certain  plantations  at  Dromlanrig  by  these  fidd- 
voles,  which  could  never  increase  to  injurious  extents  except  for  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  appointed  enemies.  The  Scottish  gamekeepers  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  these  appointed  enemies.     The  result  of  course  followed. 

t  Rabbits,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  game  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term. 

turnips^ 


tnmipB,  nnd  in  the  bnnkB  of  rivers,  that  tiiey  commit  untold  depreda- 
tions. ....  No  apology  can  be  mitde  for  these  villanous  vermin. 
The;  are  vmmitignted  pests,  and  &  war  of  extermination  should  be 
wngod  against  thom  on  every  piece  of  enclosed  land.' 

This  we  own  is  strong  language ;  but  farmers  may  now  gene- 
rally congratulate  themselves  on  the  liberty  allowed  them  of 
ilestroying  tlicse  pests.  Moreover  it  is  only  when  rabbits  exist 
in  large  numbers  that  much  damage  is  done,*  The  same  must 
be  said  of  hares.  Eminently  adapted  by  the  structure  of  its 
teeth  and  the  whole  of  its  digestive  organs  for  a  vegetable  diet, 
the  hare,  when  suffered  to  abound,  commits  great  havoc  by  con- 
suming quantities  of  clover,  young  wheat  and  other  grain  crops. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  influences  on  agri- 
culture of  the  British  mammalia,  it  appears  that  the  Bat  family 
is  eminently  useful  and  deserves  every  encouragement;  that  the 
Iiucctivora:,  though  certain  species  may  in  some  instances  cause 
annoyance,  are  on  the  whole  real  friends  lo  the  farmer,  and  should 
meet  with  protection  ;  that  the  Mustelidas  or  weasel  tribe,  wliere 
they  are  found  remote  from  farm- buildings  and  the  poultry-yard, 
should  not  be  the  victims  of  indiscriminate  persecution;  that 
probably  as  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Fox  as  against 
him  ;  that  almost  every  member  of  the  jWunVte,  or  mouse  family, 
together  with  the  field-vole  of  the  family  Castoriiiec,  must  be 
treated  as  foes;  and  that  both  Hares  and  Rabbits  must  not  be 
allowed  lo  increase  in  large  numbers. 

The  power  man  possesses  to  control  or  exterminate  creatures 
whose  habits  interfere  with  his  own  interests  is  an  important 
subject  for  contemplation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
instances  he  is  able  to  annihilate  a  whole  race  and  blot  it  out 
of  existence  within  a  definite  area.  Man's  destructive  power 
over  many  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  is  great;  if  people  were 
harmonious  in  their  opinions,  the  fox  could  in  the  course  of  some 
years  be  exterminated  and  become  as  extinct  as  the  wolf,  once, 
we  know,  so  common  in  England ;  the  hare,  the  hedgehog, 
and  the  squirrel,  might  all,  in  course  of  time,  by  combined 
efforts,  cease  to  belong  to  the  British  fauna,  simply  through  man's 
agency.  Birds  would,  for  the  most  part,  fall  an  easy  prey ;  what 
with  poisoned  wheat  nnd  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of 
eggs  and  young  ones,  the  feathered  race  might  be  almost  anni- 

■  Some  lillle  time  ago  the  fullowing  eilracl  oppenreJ  in  a  number  of  tlie 
'Melbonmc  Argtu;'  il  nflordi  a  sinking  exainpli!  of  the  tiaj  ia  which  rabbiti 
naltiply  ia  (aTOurable  localitio ; — '  El^hl  jears  ngo  fourtno  rabbiu  were  turned 
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le  of  liarwon  Park.    The  number  of  their  progeny  «bot 
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hilated.  Man  might  readily  deprive  many  riws  and  ponds  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fish.  He  has  only  to  poison][^the  water  by 
pouring  into  it  the  refuse  from  gas-works,  or  Ae  washings  from 
lead-mines,  and  the  work  of  destruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
complete.  His  influence  over  the  few  indigenous  reptiles  would 
in  time  materially  diminish  them.  But  the  lower  we  descend 
the  scale  of  creation  the  gpreater  the  difficulty  to  control  numbers. 
This  arises  principally  from  the  following  reasons : — (1.)  The 
amazing  fertility  of  some  creatures.  (2.)  The  inaccessible  nature 
of  the  places  tenanted  by  them.  (3.)  Our  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  life-history  and  habits  of  various  animals.  With  regard  to 
insects,  these  three  considerations  are  very  frequently  combined ; 
probably  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  of 
themselves  be  insufficient  to  act  as  a  direct  check  upon  most 
kinds.  But  what  man  cannot  do  Nature  is  able  to  effect.  The 
countless  tribes  of  insects  are  held  in  check  in  a  great  measure 
by  birds  and  other  animals,  while  one  family  of  insect  is  often 
eminently  useful  in  destroying  vast  numbers  of  others.  What 
a  wondrous  connecting  chain  links  together  the  long  series 
of  living  organisms,  from  lordly  man  to  the  smallest  animated 
atom  I  How  mistaken  is  man  in  being  so  ready  to  interfere  with 
the  compensating  laws  of  Nature  I 

Birds  as  a  class  are  among  the  best  friends  to  agriculture  which 
we  possess;  but  it  is  seldom  that  their  eminent  services  are 
acknowledged.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  requited  by 
unceasing  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  People  are 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  wiser  on  this  subject  than  they  were 
some  years  ago,  though  much  might  still  be  done  to  encourage 
certain  families  of  these  useful  creatures.  The  birds  which  we 
proceed  to  notice  are  generally  looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the 
farmer's  interests :  let  us  see  in  each  case  whether  the  chaige 
is  well  founded  or  not. 

Of  the  raptorial  order  we  will  select  the  kestrel  and  sparrow- 
hawk,  the  white  and  brown  owls,  for  consideration ;  and  though 
these  birds  are  considered  worthy  of  death  by  the  gamekeeper, 
we  think  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
the  farmer's  friends.  The  kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus)  is  accused 
of  stealing  young  chickens,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c.  The  loss 
of  an  occasional  bird  may  be  traced  to  this  little  hawk  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  mice  and  not  birds  are  its  chief  food.  The  remains 
of  coleopterous  insects  and  their  larvae  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  kestrel.     Mr.  Selby  writes : — 

'  I  luul  the  pleasure  this  summer  of  seeing  the  kestrel  engaged  in  an 
occui)ation  entirely  new  to  mo — hawking  after  coekchaffers  late  in  the 
evening.     I  watched  him  with  a  glass,  and  saw  him  dart  thzoo^  a 

swarm 
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Bwann  of  the  insects,  Rcizo  ono  in  cacb  cln>T,  itnd  eat  them  nbilo  flying. 
Ue  retnrnoil  to  the  chargo  agnin  ntii:!  ngain.  I  ascertained  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  I  aftcrwiuds  shot  him.'  * 

Mr.  Groom  Napier,  nhu  has  paid  great  attention  to  tbe  food 
of  variims  birds,  and  has  examined  the  contents  nf  tlieir  stomachs 
at  different  months  of  the  year,  under  'Kestrel'  writes  as 
follows ; — 

'  Food. — Eiirope :  Jan.,  mice,  shrews.  Britain :  Fdi.,  Mar.,  mioe, 
shrews.  Fnmco  :  April,  beetles,  lizards.  Britain  :  Mai/,  cuckcliuffers, 
blindworms,  Juno,  insects,  mice.  Juts,  mice,  reptiles,  young  part- 
ridges rarely ;  small  birds  rarely  throughont  the  year." 

Will  nut  the  farmer  for  the  future  seek  the  preservation  of  so 
useful  a  bird  ? 

The  sparrow-hawk  (Atxipiter  nisus)  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  farmyard  and  the  keeper's  preserves ;  these  hawks 
are  bold,  active,  vigilant,  and  destructive,  dangerous  enemies 
tu  small  quadrupeds  and  young  birds  upon  which  they  subsist,  and 
so  daring  during  (he  season  in  which  their  own  nestlings  require 
to  be  provided  with  food,  as  frequently  to  venture  among  the 
out-buildings  of  tbe  farm-house,  where  they  have  been  nbsen'cd  to 
fly  low,  skim  over  the  poultry-yani,  snatch  up  a  chicken,  and 
get  off  with  it  in  an  instant. 

Of  this  bird  Mr,  Charles  St,  John  thus  writes: — '  A  sparrow- 
liawk  is  constantly  hunting  the  birds,  and  destroying  them  in 
the  shrubbery  ....  it  attacks  brddly  not  only  small  binls, 
but  house-pigeons,  ivood -pigeons,  partridges,  &c.  It  is  extremely 
destructive  to  tame  pigeons,  hunting  freciuently  close  to  houses. 
It  glides  rapidly  through  the  buildings,  and  carries  off  a  pigeon, 
though  very  much  heavier  than  itself.' t  But  notwithstanding 
these  well  sustained  charges  against  the  sparrow-bawk,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Ctroom  Napier  acquaints 
us  with  the  conteats  of  this  bird's  stomach  : — 

'  Britain  :  <7iin.,  larks.  Feb,,  moles.  April.,  chickens,  lizards.  Mtp, 
nice,  young  game.  June,  slugs,  beetles.  Juli/.  Limnteus  stagnalis, 
Aug.,  slogs,  small  birds.  Europe :  Sept.,  small  birds,  lizards,  and 
throughout  the  year.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cases  of  theft  from  the  dovecote 
snd  poultry-yard  are  not  very  common,  while  the  good  the 
sparrow-hawk  does  by  the  destruction  of  slugs,  beetles,  and  mice, 
is  prohalily  considerable.  At  any  rate  we  cannut  advocate  any 
attempts  to  exterminate  this  courageous  bird. 
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Owls  are  serviceable  to  the  fanner  bj  destroying'  large  numbers 
of  rats  and  mice.     Besides   these  animals,    their  food   consists 
of  moles,  water-rats,  field-voles,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  youne 
birds,  shrews,  bats,   dormice,  frogs,  small  fish,    rabbits,   blind- 
worms,   <Scc.     Some   of  them  will   occasionally  seize    a   yoan^ 
partridge,  pheasant,  pigeon,  or  hare,  and  carry  it  to  their  nests, 
but  such  a  trespass  against  the  game-laws  may  well  be  pardoned 
in  consideration  of  eminent  services.     Owls  are  almost  wholly 
nocturnal   in  their  habits,  and  in  every  respect  singularly  well- 
adapted  for  this  manner  of  feeding.     An  owFs  immensely  large 
ears,  as  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  remarks,  must  enable  it  to  hear  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  field-mouse,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds. 
and  its  sharply  pointed  talons  contract  with  a  tenacity  and  closeness 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  the  hawk  tribe,  excepting  perhaps 
the  hen-harrier.     Again,   the  soft  downy  feathers  and  rounded 
wings  of  the  owl  enable  it  to  flit  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow  to  and 
fn),  as  it  searches  for  the  quick-eared  mouse  whom   the  least 
sound  would  at  once  startle  and  drive  into  its  hole,  out  of  reach 
of  its  deadly  enemy.     As  it  is,  the  mouse  feeds  on  in  heedless 
security,  with  eyes  and  nose  busily  occupied  in  searching  for 
grains  of  corn  or  seeds,  and  depending  on  its  quickly  sensitive 
ear  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  any  danger.     The  foot  of  man, 
or  (*ven  the  tread  of  a  dog  or  cat,  it  is  sure  to  hear,  but  the  owl 
glides  quickly  and  silently  round  the  comer  of  the  hedge  or  stack 
(like  death — *  tacito  clam  venit  ilia  pede'),  and  the  first  intima- 
tion which  the  mouse  has  of  its  danger  is  being  clasped  in  the 
talons  of  its  devourer.* 

Kooks,  congregating  as  they  do  in  large  numbers,  and  feeding 
heartily,  must  exort  a  very  decided  influence  for  good  or  evil  on 
the  labours  of  the  tigriculturist ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  to  determine  whether  these  birds  are 
friends,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  farmer's  greatest  plagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rooks  will  pilfer  newly-set  potatoes  will 
consume  the  freshly  sown  com,  and  that  they  sometimes  indulge 
in  the  eggs  or  young  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  fowls,  but 
that  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  their  favour  we  consider  a  fact 
beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  St.  John  has  very  fairly  contrasted  the  amount  of  good 
and  evil  done  bv  the  rook. 

'  This  well-known  bird  is  common  in  all  this  district  (Grordonstown) 
shifting  its  quarters  at  different  seasons  in  search  of  food ;  and  im- 
mense must  be  the  supply  to  feed  the  tens  of  thousands  which  are 
sometimes  seen  together.      Their  usual  habits  are  known  to  most 


*  '  Nat  Hist,  and  Sport  in  Moraj/  p.  29. 
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people ;  bnt  it  ie  on  ofteu-digcuBB«d  qucslion  wlujtlicr  tbo  rnnk  is 
imrUDl  or  advantagooiiB  to  tbo  agriculturiBt.  Witb  regu'd  tu  the  mis- 
cliief  done  \>j  the  I'ook,  tlie  grtMilcst  destruction  of  graiu  mode  by  it  is 
'.just  as  tbe  com  ripens  ani  before  it  is  cat ;  whoro  tLo  grain  is  lodged, 
'  and  at  tbe  edges  nf  the  fields,  it  cdnBumes  a  considentblo  qnantity  and 
destroys  mure.  It  also  attacks  the  potatoes,  digging  up  those  roots 
which  are  least  eoverod  with  earth.  In  severe  weather  and  snow  it 
attacks  the  turnips,  and  ita  powerful  bill  enables  it  to  break  easily  into 
the  root.  It  is  mischieTous  also,  if  allowed  lo  attack  the  stack-yotd, 
spoiling  the  stacks  by  polling  ont  tbe  straws  to  get  at  the  groin.  The 
rook  is  fond  of  eggs,  too,  and  in  some  rookeries  egg-hunting  becomes 
their  common  habit,  when,  from  their  great  numbers,  they  scarcely 
allow  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge  to  batch  a  brood.  This  bird  is  also 
fond  of  cherries,  stiuwberries,  &c.  To  couuterbalauco  this  long  list 
of  evil,  for  many  months  of  the  year  the  rook  lives  wholly  on  grubs, 
caterpillars,  &c. ;  in  this  way  doing  au  amount  of  service  to  the  fanner 
which  is  quite  incalculable,  destroying  his  greatest  and  most  insidious 
enemy.  In  districts  whore  rooks  have  been  completely  expelled,  this 
bos  been  seen  by  whole  crops  of  wheat  and  clover  being  destroyed  by 
the  wire-worm  and  other  enemies,  which  can  only  bo  effectually 
attockeil  by  birds.  When  wo  consider  the  short  time  during  which 
rooks  feed  on  grain,  and  the  far  longer  seoGOn  during  which  they  live 
wholly  on  grabs  and  such  like  food,  it  will  be  believed  by  oil  impartial 
lookers-on  that  tbe  rook  may  be  set  down  rather  as  the  fanner's  friend 
than  his  enemy.  On  close  observation,  when  the  rook  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  harrows  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  ike  nowly-eown 
wheat,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  picking  up  a  groat  quantity  of  large 
white  grubs,  leaving  the  groin  untouched.  Amongst  its  misdemeanors 
I  forgot  to  mention  one — namely,  that  in  scvcro  wonthor*  it  often  digs 
ap  the  young  wheat  just  as  it  begins  to  sprout  above  the  ground. 
'Where  rooks  or  any  other  birds  iucreose  to  on  inordiuato  extent,  no 
doubt  they  ought  to  be  kept  down  by  destroying  port  of  their  eggs  or 
young.  When  the  farmer  is  much  annoyed  by  their  attacks  on  any 
particular  field,  a  few  shots  at  them  soon  drive  them  elsewhere.  But 
very  bad  would  bo  the  effect  of  entirely  banishing  them  {mm  any 
district.'  I 

Although  rooka  do  occasional  damage,  they  are  often  the 
means  of  preserving  whole  crops.  The  caterpillars  of  ibc 
tumlp-saw  fly — popularly  called  '  niggers '  in  some  counties 
— not  unfrcquently  destroy  tbe  entire  crop  of  swedes.  Mr. 
Marshall  slates  that  on  one  occasion  when  these  pests  were  busy 

*  Whether  tbe  season  be  severe  or  mild  rookt  are  ofteo  to  be  >eea  slockuig  up 
with  their  bills  llie  newlj-town  grain,  bot  their  atlacka  last  only  for  a  ihorl  tiiut. 
Soon  after  the  eorn  h  op  Ihej  etase  their  deprrdotioin,  for  (he  graini  become 
decomposed  and  no  longer  votth  leeking.  An  Dccaiioaal  jjun-shot,  aiul  (he  em- 
plojmcDt  of  one  or  two  boji  lo  drive  the  rooki  awiij,  will  prore  ■  ntOcictil 
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quantity  of  468,000  Ibs^  or  209  tons  of  worms,  insects,  and  their  larve 
destroyed  by  the  rooks  of  a  single  rookery  in  one  year.  By  every 
one  who  knows  how  very  destructive  to  vegetation  are  the  larv»  of 
the  tribes  of  insects,  as  well  as  worms,  fed  upon  by  rooks,  some  slight 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  devastation  which  rooks  aro  liie  moans  of 
preventing.*  * 

The  following  is  Mr.  Groom  Napier's  list  of  food  found  in 
rooks'  crops  throughout  the  year. 

^  Jan.^  Feb seeds,  worms,  grubs,  mice. 

March        worms,  grubs,  larvie,  grain. 

April grubs,  grain,  seeds,  worms. 

May young  birds,  mice,  insects. . 

JuneyJtdy insects,  young  birds,  mice. 

Aug.,  SepL insects,  mice,  slugs. 

Oct.,  Nov carrion,  worms,  mollusca. 

Dec carrion,  worms,  grubs.' 

That  the  rook  is  by  no  means  the  farmer's  enemy  is  a  lesson 
our  friends  in  some  of  the  colonies  are  learning,  for  live  rooks 
have  been  imported  into  New  Zealand  and  Australia  at  (we 
believe)  lbs.  a  pair.  Several  other  birds,  also,  are  there  in 
request,  which  in  this  country  are  commonly  persecuted  with 
nets,  traps,  poison,  and  guns. 

But  of  all  true  friends  to  the  farmer  starlings,  perhaps,  hold 
one  of  the  most  prominent  places,  on  account  of  their  destruction 
of  larf2:e  quantities  of  noxious  insect  larvae,  slugs,  &c.  The 
quantity  of  grubs  and  caterpillars  which  even  one  pair  of  star- 
lings will  convey  to  their  nest  is  very  great.  These  birds  build 
every  year — always  unmolested — in  the  ivy  that  covers  the  walls 
of  the  writer's  house ;  from  one  of  the  bed-room  windows  distant 
about  a  couple  of  yards  from  a  nest,  he  has  noticed  a  pair  of  these 
birds  going  and  returning  with  a  fat  maggot  of  the  heart-and- 
dart  moth  {Agrotis  exclamationis),  or  a  wire-worm  almost  every 
five  minutes  throughout  the  whole  day. 

If  some  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  think  that,  from  our 
agricultural  point  of  view,  we  have  been  rather  hard  on  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  we  hope  to  console  them  somewhat  by  speaking 
more  favourably  of  pheasants  and  partridges.  The  injury  done 
by  the  latter  bird  to  the  crops  may  be  put  down  as  absolutely 
nil.  We  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  a  farmer  grumble 
about  the  partridges.  Com  of  course  they  eat,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  fallen  grains  and  the  pickings  of  the  stubbles. 
Mr.  St  John  says  that  partridges  'sometimes  take  to  eating 
turnips  even  in  fine  open  weather,  but  cannot  commence  a  hole 

♦  Curtis'  •  Farm  Insects,'  p.  180. 
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in  a  sound  root,  only  picking  small  pieces  off  one  abeadv  broken 
by  rabbits  or  rooks.'  We  suspect  this  to  be  a  fact  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Mr.  Groom  Napier  puts  the  partridge  in  the  same  category 
with  the  pheasant  and  the  very  destructive  wood  pigeon,  aixi 
calls  them  all  '  immensely  destructive  to  green  and  com  crops.* 
We  are  sure  he  is  mistaken  in  this  respect  It  is  certain  that 
partridges  are  large  consumers  of  insect  larvae,  suck  as  those  of 
the  turnip-gall  weevil,  and  tipulce.  The  destructive  wire-worms 
are  not  uncommonly  found  in  their  crops.  The  partridge's  bill 
of  fare,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Napier,  is  as  follows : — 

'  Britain :  Jan^  Feb.^  berries,  leaves,  seeds.  Jfbrdb,  ^pnZ,  insecis, 
seeds,  worms,  mollnsca.  Matf,  insects,  seeds,  leaves.  Jume^  insects, 
seeds,  berries.  Jvly^  insects,  seeds,  com.  August,  insects,  com,  green 
leaves.  Sept.y  com,  insects,  berries.  OcLj  benies,  com,  seeds.  Aor., 
Dec.y  berries,  seeds,  worms.' 

Partridges  are  very  fond  of  the  green  blades  of  young  wheat, 
and  eat  large  quantities  of  them  ;  their  flesh,  late  in  the  season, 
acquiring  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavour  from  this  food ;  bat  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  any  mischief  is  done  to  the  crops 
in  this  way.  Pheasants,  where  they  abound  in  imm^ise  num- 
bers, do  some  injury,  we  allow,  but  they  also  render  considerable 
service  by  their  consumption  of  various  insect  enemies.  The  food 
of  the  pheasant  appears  to  be  of  a  very  varied  character,  con- 
sisting of  grain  of  all  kinds,  seeds,  green  leaves,  insects,  slugs, 
Sec,  Yarrell  says  he  has  several  times  seen  them  pulling  down 
ripe  blackberries  from  a  hedge  side,  and  later  in  the  year  has 
seen  them  fly  up  into  high  bushes  to  pick  sloes  and  haws. 
Air.  Selby  says  he  has  seen  them  cat  the  root  of  the  bulbous 
crow-foot  {Ranunculus  bulbosus)^  and  that  this  plant  forms  a  grrcat 
portion  of  its  food  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The 
pheasant  is  also  useful  in  devouring  the  larvae  of  TipulcB  or  crane 
flics,  those  long-legged  insects  popularly  known  as  'daddy 
long-legs.'  Mr.  Milton,  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  found  in 
the  crop  of  a  cock  pheasant  852  of  these  lar^ic  ;  nothing  else  was 
discovered  excepting  a  few  oak  spangles.*  A  correspondent  of 
the  '  Sporting  Magazine '  writes  that  no  fewer  than  1225  of  these 
destructive  larva;  were  taken  from  the  crop  of  a  hen  pheasant  in 
January.  *  No  doubt,'  adds  Mr.  Curtis,  *  these  birds  pick  out 
the  larvae  in  com  and  turnip  fields,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  almost  incredible  numbers  contained  at  one  time  in  the 
stomach  only  make  a  single  meal,  the  extent  of  their  services 
may  in  some  measure  be  estimated.'     We  consider  that  nothing 


•  *  Farm  Insects,'  p.  452. 
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more  need  be  added  to  roiivince  the  reader  tbat  the  nrfjuments 
nirainst  the  pheasant  are  not  sufficient  to  brand  it  as  one  of  the 
farmer's  foes;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  pheasant,  on  account  of  the  food  it  consumes,  is  worthy 
the  protection  of  the  game  laws. 

Woodcocks  and  snipes  are  popularly,  but  very  erroneously, 
said  to  live  on  'suction.'  Their  fiKxl  consists  of  earth-worms, 
insects,  slugs,  maggots,  molluscs,  i&c. 

Not  inferior  in  point  of  agricultural  utility  to  any  British 
bird  is  the  common  plover  or  pewit  (  Vanellus  rristatits),  whose 
delicious  eggs  are  so  well  known  and  highly  prized.  These 
birds  appear  to  be  getting  less  common  than  they  used  to  be, 
a  fact  which  Is  much  to  be  lamented,  for  they  are  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  by  their  destruction  of  in 
numbers  of  noxious  creatures. 


'  Oa  opeoing  the  lapwings  that  have  been  shot,'  says  Mr.  Curds, 
'  their  crops  wore  full  of  wire-worms  ;  and,  as  it  is  siippoeed  that  oao 
bird  would  eat  a  hundred  in  a  day,  the  flocks  of  forty,  fifty,  and  up- 
wards, that  were  constantly  to  bo  aoen  some  years  since  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  our  Eastern  coimties,  would  clear  off  a  very  largo  nnmb«r 
in  a  season.  Their  assistance,  however,  is  departed  and  gone  for  ever ; 
for  the  high  price  which  the  eggs  fetch  in  the  market  causes  the 
peasantry  to  look  so  carefully  after  the  nests,  that  the  only  cbance  the 
Japwing  has  of  escaping  destruction  is  to  seek  the  wildest  districts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where,  their  eggs  not  being  so  essential  a  loxtiry 
•s  thoy  are  considered  in  England,  they  may  escape  the  persecution 
they  have  so  long  endnred.** 

,  Of  wood  pigeons  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  in  de- 
fence :  great  damage  is  done  to  the  crops  where  these  beautiful 
but  destructive  biids  abound.  The  food  of  the  wood  pigeon  is 
Tvhotly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  such  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  seeds, 
turnip  tops,  peas,  acorns,  and  the  young  shoots  of  clover,  to  which 
tbey  sometimes  do  incredible  mischief.  The  quantity  of  food 
which  a  wood  pigeon's  crop  will  contain  is  quite  marvellous  ;  we 
have  taken  a  large  plate-full  of  turnip  tops  piled  higli  up 
from    one    of   these    birds.     Some  years    ago  there  were   great 

I  complaints  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  damage  done  by 
these  birds.  Their  shyness  renders  it  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  lessen  their  numbers.  As  man  bos  stepped  in  to 
olter  the  whole  course  of  Nature  he  must  now  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act  Magpies,  crows,  and  hawks,  were  very 
valuable  In  keeping  down  the  too  rapid  increase  of  wood  pigeons, 
but  as  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  sel6sh  interest,  has  prompted 
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the  destruction  of  the  wood  pIgeon*s  enemies,  the  wood  pigeon 
must  thrive  and  the  crops  suffer.* 

The  injury  that  has  been  done  to  agriculture   by  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  small  birds  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

*  In    one    of   tho    eastern    departments    alono    of    France,    the 
loss  sustained  in  one  year  by  the   depredation  of  wire-worms  was 
lour  million   francs  or   160,000/.     Hod   the  small  birds  not   been 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed,  there   is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
insect  ixssts  would  have  been  so  kept  in  check  as  to  be  comparatively 
harmless.     It  is  calculated  and  apparently  on  very  good  authority,  that 
a  pair  of  sparrows  during  tho  season  they  are  feeding  their  young 
ones,  kill  in  tho  course  of  a  week  about  3400  caterpillars.      Yet 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  so  ignorant  of  their  true  interests  that  they 
annually  destroy  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  feathered  guardians 
of  their  crops.     One  Sussex  Sparrow  Club  alone  lost  year  [1862]  de- 
stroyed no  less  than  7261  of  those  birds,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  most  wholesale  murderer.      In  various  parts  of  England  also, 
there  is  a  stuff  used  called  "  sparrow  and  vermin  killer,"  by  which 
largo  numbers  of  our  most  useful  small  birds  are  poisoned.     One 
writer  mentions  that  a  man,  whose  trade  it  is  to  kill  small  birds, 
"  showed  him  with  pride  about  2000  sparrows,  700  yellow  buntings, 
600  common  buntings,  innumerable  goldfinches,  and  linnets  by  the 
hundred.''     Many  of  these  birds,  besides  destroying  insects,  also  aid 
the  farmer  and  gardener  much  by  eating  tho  seeds  of  troublesome 
weeds,  and  so  prevent  their  propagation.     In  Scotland  also  there  has 
of  late  years  been  a  crusade  against  the  birds ;  and  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  Ittnuers  have  offered  as  much  as  ono  penny  per  head  for  every 
adult  sparrow  sent  in  to  them,  and  have  paid  a  smidler  sum  for  every 
sparrow  egg.     Almost  coincident  with  this  virulent  attack  upon  tho 
feathered  soiigstoi*8  of  our  woods  and  hedgerows,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  insectivorous  enemies  of  tho  gartlen  and  the  form,  and 
during  tln3  post  two  or  throe  years  cspcciallv  whole  fields  have  been 
devastated  by  tho  grub — a  foe  against  which  the  farmer  is  next  to 
powerless  without  his  tiny  winged  allies.     That  sparrows  devour  a 
good  deal  of  grain  at  times  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  services  they 
render  the  farmer  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  few  cereals  they 
pick  up.     Besides  they  could  be  easily  scared  off  the  ripening  com  by 

*  A  correspoudcut,  writing  in  the  *  Times*  of  S^'pt.  14,  1867,  fully  endorses  our 
remarks  on  wood-pigeons.  lie  says  that  in  some  districts  these  birds  hare 
become  so  numerous  as  to  amount  to  little  less  thau  a  plague,  and  both  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  have  been  driven  to  devise  some  means  for  their  extirpation, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  He  refers  to  the  utility  of  the  magpie,  jackdaw, 
and  jay  in  destroying  their  eprps,  and  to  the  tern)r  inspired  in  wood-pigeons  by 
the  appearance  of  kites,  hawks,  and  buzzards,  '  which  man  in  his  shortsighted 
wisdom  carefully  destroys.'  A  striking  instance  of  the  dread  which  the  pigeon 
fiimily  has  of  the  hawk  family  came  under  our  observation  some  years  ago.  A 
pnmber  of  pigeons  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  little  sport '?) 
in  falconry ;  but  the  terror-stricken  pigeons  refused  to  fly ;  no  sooner  did  they 
espie  their  enemies,  the  falcons,  in  the  air,  than  down  to  earth  they  came,  and 
sought  concealment  amongst  the  crowd  of  assembled  spectatorsk 

a  boy, 
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a  boy,  about  whose  rattle  and  shouting  the  grub  is  quite  unconcerned. 
Professor  Buckman  has  recently  noticed  another  service  which  a  small 
bird,  the  common  tomtit  or  blue  cap,  performs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
forester,  viz.,  that  it  destroys  the  flies  which  cause  the  oak-galls,  an 
abnormal  growth,  threatening  ruin  to  our  young  oak  trees/ — J.  B., 
June,  1863.* 

All  the  swallow  tribe  are  immensely  beneficial ;  happily  they 
are  not  often  persecuted. 

Of  the  class  Reptilia  there  is  occasion  to  speak  only  of  frogs 
and  toads.  These  last-named  animals  are  objects  of  superstitious 
horror  amongst  many  people,  and  scarce  a  country  lad  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  could  be  found  who  would  not  per- 
secute unto  death  '  the  nasty  venomous  things.'  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  poisonous  qusJities  of  the  toad  have  been  greatly 
misrepresented.  It  is  true  that  there  are  situated  upon  the  back 
of  the  animal  numerous  glands  which  secrete  a  substance  of  an 
acrid  nature.  According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  John  Davy 
this  substance,  which  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  acts  on  the 
tongue  like  extract  of  aconite.  A  chicken  inoculated  with  it, 
however,  received  no  injury,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful 
when  absorbed  and  taken  into  the  system.  As  a  destroyer  of 
noxious  insects  both  the  toad  and  the  frog  deserve  every  encou- 
ragement : — 

'  The  food  of  the  frog  usually  consists  of  various  kinds  of  insects, 
and  of  the  small  species  of  slug.  So  voracious  are  its  habits  during 
the  whole  of  the  season  at  which  it  feeds — for,  like  other  cold-blooded 
terrestrial  animals  it  passes  the  cold  part  of  the  year  in  entire  absti- 
nence— that  it  might  become  a  most  important  assistant  to  tho 
gardener  or  tho  farmer  in  the  destruction  of  those  pests  of  the  re- 
spective objects  of  their  cidture  which  I  have  just  named.  It  will 
swallow  largo  coleopterous  and  other  insects  whole,  and  will  take 
several  of  them  at  a  meal.  The  quantity  of  insects  and  of  slugs,  indeed, 
which  would  bo  destroyed  by  encouraging  these  animals,  instead  of 
wantonly  and  unnecessarily  persecuting  and  killing  them,  would  be 
advantageous  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could  at  first  sight  be 
belicvecL  This  consideration  ought  surely  to  weigh  even  with  those 
who  arc  inaccessible  to  the  appeals  of  humanity,  in  favour  of  this 
innocent  and  much  persecuted  race.'  t 

Of  molluscous  animals,  snails  {Helix)  and  slugs  {Limax^ 
Agrioii)  must  be  especially  noted  as  injurious  to  the  crops ;  but 
the  depredations  of  the  different  species  of  snails  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  those  caused  by  the  slugs.  By 
the  term  slug  is  understood  in  Zoology  those  black  or  brown, 

*  *  Nat.  Hist,  and  Sport  in  Moray,'  p.  19,  note, 
t  Bell's  •  British  Keptiles/  p.  93. 
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thick,  sllmj,  shell-less,*  creatures  so  familiar  to  everybody ;  but 
the  word  is  used  amongst  farmers  in  a  very  vague  sense ;  the 
caterpillars  of  two  moths  of  the  genus  Agrdis  are  often  called 
slugs.  Although  these  pests  arc  not  particularly  restrictive 
as  to  their  food,  clover,  vetches,  peas  and  turnips  are  their 
most  acceptable  diet  Salt  scattered  over  the  land  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  before  the  crop  is  sown,  is  recom- 
mended. As  these  creatures,  like  the  earthworm,  cannot  stand 
a  sprinkling  of  salt,  but  die  convulsively  from  its  efiect,  the 
rcmetly  should  be  tried  wherever  slugs  abound.! 

We  now  come  to  Insects,  a  class  of  animals  which,  from  their 
marvellous  fertility,  generally  baffles  all  human  power  to  hold 
them  in  check.  Although  locust  visitations  are  happily  un- 
common in  this  country,  and  the  farmer  may  rest  secure  from 
the  ravages  of  this  awful  scourge, — that 

*  Dork  continuoTis  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads  numberless ' — 

yet  there  are  countless  other  enemies  of  a  truly  formidable  nature 
which  the  British  agriculturist  has  to  contend  with,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ineffectually. 

'  The  depredations  of  all  classes  of  living  beings  together  do  not 
nearly  approach  to  the  sad  and  irremediable  havoc  inflicted  by  the 
insect  world.  ...  It  is  not  only  that  every  crop  has  its  own  pecolitr 
insect,  bat  almost  every  part  is  attacked  more  or  less  in  diffarent 
3'car8,  by  tho  peculiar  enemy  of  that  portion  of  the  plant.     Thus  the 


*  We  say  *  shell-less '  popularly,  aa  it  is  veil  known  that  slags  possess  a  sbeU 
internally. 

t  Mr.  Mechi  (see  'Gardener's  Chronicle/  Sept.  7,  1867,  p.  937)  has  an  inte- 
resting letter  on  the  slug-pest,  which  we  subjoin  : — 

'The  slug-pest  is  this  year  in  full  vigour,  especially  in  our  eloTers,  so  thtC 
there  is  danger  again  for  our  wheat  plants.  They  suffered  much  last  season.  1 
cross-ploughed  my  clovers  just  after  har\'e8t,  and  again  ploughed  them  for  wheat ; 
so  there  was  no  slug ;  but  on  five  acres  of  one  of  the  same  fields  not  plondied 
twice,  a  large  portion  was  slug-eaten.  As  tliis  twice  ploughing  appears  to  he  a 
certain  cure,  I  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  agncoltarists.  I 
suppose  the  drying  of  the  furrow-slice  and  the  clover  within  it  starves  them  to 
death.  The  first  ploughing  should  be  earl^*,  and  in  dry  weather.  The  crop  was 
better  where  twice  ploughed.  Liming  at  night  is  also  beneficial.  An  intelligent 
farmer  who  visited  us  lately  told  the  bailiff  that  he  never  suffered  from  slug.  He 
well  harrowed  the  clovers  in  dry  weather  with  sharp  harrows,  which  palled  oat 
the  slugs  from  their  hiding-places  around  the  stem  of  the  clover ;  and  the  roller, 
following  immediately,  crushed  them.  My  young  cabbage-plants,  af>er  a  heavy 
crop  of  tares,  were  literally  covered  with  them.  With  a  lanthom,  about  10  p.m., 
I  counted  as  many  as  fourteen  on  a  single  leaf;  so  I  sowed  about  four  bushels  of 
fresh-slaked  lime  per  acre,  and  found  them  the  next  day  as  a  shrivelled  and  dried 
up  chrysalis.  A  second  dressing  was  also  necessary,  and  my  forty  ducks  early  in 
the  morning  gorged  themselves  with  any  escaped  slugs.  On  the  dry  earth  their 
trail  or  track  would  shine  with  dried  silvery  slime.  But  for  these  arrangements 
cmr  ax>ps  wonld  be  partially  destroyed.' 

wheat 
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wheat  Ii&e  a  vast  mass  of  enemies  in  tiio  lorvie  of  Biibterranean  beetlen 
^hiah  cohbuidg  the  roota ;  it  haB  Hovcral  varieties  of  caterpillore  which 
food  oa  tho  blade,  eaino  maggots  wLich  attack  tho  oar,  and  evun  whcii 
^i-nnaricd,  aiiothei'  ivhich  eata  out  the  flour.  The  bean  has  the  same 
undorminijig  beetles,  the  curciilioTiida!  when  just  above  ground,  a  cator- 
piUar  in  the  stem,  the  dolphin  snelting  the  juices  of  the  head,  and  the 
mito  devouring  the  flour  in  the  granoried  pulse.  The  turnip  has  even 
more  enemies  Etill.  If  tho  seed  ceeapes  a  small  weevil,  the  seed  leaves 
fall  a,  prey  to  the  ^ca-boctle ;  the  root  when  more  mature  to  the  wiro- 
worm  and  centipede  ;  tho  leaves  to  tho  diamond-back  moth  and  black 
saw-flj  catcrpiUors  as  well  as  those  of  the  turnip  butterfly.  Tho 
cyuips  make  little  excrescences  in  the  bulb,  whilo  the  &ost  often  acts 
npon  and  rots  it,  and  a  amull  coleopterous  insect  devours  tho  green 
seed  of  tho  plant ;  not  to  mention  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  which 
flSHoil  it  in  almost  every  stage.  In  Englimd  and  Wales  there  ore 
between  10,000  and  11,000  species  of  insects,  and  more  than  one  half 
of  thorn  feed  on  vegetables,  and  rove  in  vast  numbers  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  human  eye.  Their  means  of  defence  are  also  remark- 
ahlo.  Unprovided  with  powerful  weapons  they  have  wonderful 
secreting  instincts.  Some  attack  under  cover  of  the  earth,  and  may 
be  undermining  a  crop  long  before  the  owner  euspects  their  presence. 
The  mischief  can  be  done  before  the  remedy  can  he  thought  of.  ...  . 
The  insect  can  fly  and  skip  with  wonderful  ogility,  can  somble  death 
nnd  conceal  itself  among  its  food  so  completely  as  to  defy  the  skill  of 
the  observer,  for  it  burrows  into  the  earth  almost  instantaneoufdy.  The 
numbers  of  insects  are  also  one  vast  means  of  defence.  No  single 
handed  attack  can  produce  any  impression  on  snch  vast  clouds  of 
aphides  as  sometimes  visit  the  hops,  the  beans,  and  the  turnips,  unless, 
lis  in  the  case  of  beans  tho  ])arts  affected  can  be  cut  off.  It  requires 
an  army  of  opponents  to  dislodge  or  destroy  them.'  * 

K  farmers  could  only  be  persuaded  that  tlieir  most  serious 
enemies  are  insects  ;  if,  instead  of  attributing  the  failure  of  their 
crops  to  Kast  winds  and  *  blight' — a  term  too  vague  to  convey  any 
definite  meaning — they  would  make  more  use  of  tlicir  eyes  than 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  they  would  often  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  exact  cause  of  injury  done,  and  would  cease  for 
the  future  to  wage  war  gainst  their  best  friends.  All  the 
orders  into  which  the  insect  class  has  been  divided  by  entomo- 
logists contain  hurtful  species — some  orders  many  more  than 
others — and  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  is  wholly  benedcial. 
Probably  no  plant  has  more  insect  enemies  than  the  turnip;  as 
many  as  thirty  species  have  been  described  as  afTecling  the  turnip 
crops,  besides  millipedes  and  centipedes.  Of  the  order  Coieoptera 
there  are  about  nine  which  seriously  damage  and  sometimes 
wholly  destroy  the  crops,  about  the  same  number  of  Lcpidopt^ra 
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and  Dijitera,  whose  larvsp  sometimes  do  fearful  mischief,  two 
or  three  species  of  destructive  Aphis,  and  one  Hi^tnenopteraus 
insect.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
form  of  that  little  jumping  beetle,  so  poneraflj  destructive  to 
turnip  crops  just  as  the  plants  put  forth  their  two  delicate  cotyledo- 
nous  leaves.  This  insect  {llaltica  ncmorum)  is  popularly  known 
as  '  the  fly  *  in  this  country ;  it  is,  however,  no  fly,  but  a  beetle. 
The  insect  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  under-side  of  the  rough  leaf 
of  the  turnip  from  April  to  September.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in 
ten  days,  and  the  larva*  '  immediately  begin  to  eat  through  the 
lower  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  to  form  winding  burrows  by  feeding 
on  the  pulp.'  lliey  attain  their  full  size  in  about  six  days,  *  when 
they  desert  their  burrows,  and  bury  themselves  not  quite  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  selecting  a  spot  near  to  the 
bulb,  where  the  turnip-leaves  protect  them  fn)m  wet  and  drought 
In  the  earth  they  become  immoveable  Chrysalides,  which  are 
brought  to  maturity  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  beetle,  or  fly 
as  it  is  called,  emerges  from  its  tomb,  again  to  fulfil  the  laws  of 
nature.'  These  insects  hybemate  during  the  winter  months :  we 
have  freciuently  found  them  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  cracks 
in  old  railings,  and  such  like  sheltering  places.  With  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring  they  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
ready  to  attack  the  various  kinds  of  cruciferous  plants  which 
form  their  principal  food.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  little 
beetles,  so  destructive  to  swedes,  prefer  the  leaves  of  the  white 
turnip.  We  have  noticed  where  two  crops — one  of  swede,  the 
other  of  white  turni]) — have  lx?en  growing  in  the  same  field,  that 
the  former  has  comparatively  esccipod,  whilst  the  latter  has  been 
ri<Ull(Hi  through  and  through.  Various  remeilies  against  the 
attacks  of  '  the  fly '  have  been  proposed  and  tricKl,  but,  for  the 
most  i^art,  witliout  success.  The  problem  may  be  solved  not  by 
considering  how  we  can  put  the  ily  out  of  the  reach  of  the  turnip, 
but  how  we  can  put  the  turnip  out  of  the  reach  of  the  flv: 
rapid  growth  of  the  ])lant  induced  by  propitious  weather  and 
stimulating  manure  is  the  best  security. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  orders  of  insects  is  the  Lepidopterous. 
Beautiful  and  harmless  as  these  insects  are  in  their  adult  or  imago 
form,  they  are,  in  many  of  the  species,  amongst  tlie  most  destruc- 
tive to  farm  products  in  their  larval  state.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
common  white  butterflies,  Papilio  hrassiccBy  P,  rap<B^  F,  napi, 
are  all  at  times  very  injurious  in  the  field  and  the  garden  to 
turnips  and  cabbage  plants ;  the  lar\7P  of  two  species  of  noc- 
turnal moths  do  incredible  damage  every  year  in  some  district 
or  another  to  the  swedes,  frequently  destroying  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  several  consecutive  sowings  by  eating  ofl*  the  young  tap 

root 
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root  near  the  surface.  The  tnotlis  to  which  we  refer  are  the 
Ajrotis  exclam/itionis  and  the  A,  segetitm.  The  ptiterpillors  are 
known  to  farmers  iu  the  Midland  counties  by  the  name  of  'slags. 
They  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  gjound  as  late  as 
November,  changing  to  piipie  in  the  winter,  and  appearing 
as  perfect  insects  about  June.  Here  the  birds,  especially  st&r- 
linfTS  and  rooks,  are  the  farmer's  best  friends.  Salt  and  soot  may 
be  tried  with  some  Ijenefil,  perhaps,  but  the  birds  will  prove  the 
most  effectual  remedy- 

Who  is  unfamiliar  with  another  insect  pest,  which  from  its 
sudden  appearance  in  countless  millions  is  popularly  termed 
a  blight?  H'e  refer  to  the  various  kinds  of  aphis,  or  '  smother  fly,' 
as  turnip  growers  designate  this  uonious  insect.  These  destruc- 
tive creatures  are  found  on  almost  every  plant,  and  upwards  of 
300  British  species  have  been  described.  Nor  is  it  cultivated 
plants  alone  that  they  attack,  hut  many  kinds  of  weeds  are  often 
found  thickly  covered  with  the  species  peculiar  to  them.  Aphides 
belong  to  the  Jloniofiterout  order,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
'plant  lice,"  Their  anomalous  mode  of  repnxluction  has  been 
lonjr  a  matter  of  study  to  the  comparative  anatomist,  and  the 
recent  researches  of  Ealbiani  will  open  out  a  field  for  further 
investigation.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  stricken  appear- 
ance of  a  currant,  plum,  turnip,  or  other  leaf  suffering  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Aphis.  With  its  long  pointed  proboscis  it 
pierces  the  cuticle,  and  pumps  out  the  juices  of  the  leaf.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  in  the  autumn  of  18C5,  the  swedes 
suffered  terribly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Ajihis  tiramccE.  In 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  the  effect  was  very  remarkable. 
Crops  that  had  survived  the  turnip  beetle  and  the  caterpillars  of 
A;/tvtii,  and  seemed  to  be  thriving,  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
myriads  of  Aphis.  In  a  few  davs,  that  which  promised  so  well 
was  hopelessly  blighted.  Tlie  leaves  first  curled  and  puckered 
inwards,  then  withered  and  died,  and  tlie  smell  arising  Uierefrom 
completely  tainted  the  air  with  a  peculiarly  offensive  odour. 
Scarcely  a  green  turnip  field  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  around  ; 
nothing  but  dead  leaves,  which  in  the  distance  gave  to  the  field 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  brown  fallow  than  a  crop  of  turnips. 
Now  in  such  instances  as  the  foregoing,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Mao  is  utterly  powerless ;  nor  even  can  the  birds  protluce  any 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  numbers.  Unfortunately,  remedies 
available  on  a  small  scale  are  impracticable  on  a  large  one. 
^Ve  know  that  our  plum  and  peach  leaves  can  be  cleaned  of  their 
aphis  pests  by  occasional  applications  of  tobacco  water.  The  hop 
powers  of  Kent  snfTer  at  times  to  an  enormous  extent  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Aphit  humuli,  and  we  believe  they  ran  now  supply 
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themselves  with  tobacco  free  of  duty  for  this  purpose.  Bat  hoir 
can  the  remedy  answer  in  turnip  fields  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  iu 
extent?  Such  a  phenomenon  as  was  presented  by  the  turnip 
fields  in  some  of  the  Midland  counties  in  the  aatumn  of  1865 
is  fortunately  rare.  What  climatal  or  other  conditions  favoured 
this  extraordinary  abundance  of  insects  of  the  aphis  family  may 
lonj^  remain  a  mystery ;  but  although  we  have  said  that  neither 
man  nor  bird  can  produce  any  appreciable  dimination  in  the 
numbers  of  the  aphis,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Nature  nor- 
mally allows  the  unchecked  increase  of  any  species  of  animal. 
We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  enemies  with  which  the  farmer 
has  to  do  belong  to  the  insect  class,  yet  we  must  not  snppose  that 
this  class  contains  no  species  beneficial  to  him.  Conspicuous 
amongst  his  friends  is  the  family  of  IcImeumonideBj  belonging  to 
the  Hf/menopterotts  order.  Dr.  Baird  has  given  a  succinct  account 
of  this  group:— 

'  The  insects  of  this  family  are  characterised  by  having  a  narrow 
linear  body,  long  vibratile  antennie,  veined  wings  and  long  slender 
feet.  There  arc  numerous  species,  the  manners  and  habits  of  which 
are  well  deserving  study.  As  the  animal  of  Egypt  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ichneumon  was  supposed  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
crocodiles,  by  either  destroying  their  eggs,  or  leaping  down  their 
throat  when  asleep,  and  eating  their  way  out  through  their  entrails ! 
80  these  insects  have  received  the  name  of  ichneumon  flics  because 
their  larva)  are  parasitic  upon  and  help  materially  to  Himii^iiyh  the 
number  of  lepidopterous  insects  which  are  injurious  to  man.  They 
seek  out  the  larva)  of  these  insects,  and  the  females  by  means  of  their 
long  ovipositors  2>erf urate  the  skin,  and  in  its  substance  deposit  their 
egg8.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  which  they  are  in  the  bodies 
of  their  victims,  they  begin  to  eat  the  substance  of  their  host,  but 
avoiding  the  important  organs  of  the  animal,  so  as  not  to  destroy  life 
before  they  become  full  gro^^n  themselves.  When  that  period  arrives, 
the  larva  or  cater})illar  is  left  with  nothing  but  its  skin.  The  diflercmt 
species  of  iclmeumons  prey  upon  difterent  s{>ecies  of  caterpillars,  each 
species  iu  general  selecting  its  own  peculiar  species  of  caterpillar. 
Sometimes  the  larva  lives  long  enough  to  turn  into  a  pupa,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  lost  transformation  ought  to  take  place,  instead  of  a 
butterfly  comes  forth  an  iclmeumon.  The  ichneumons  attack  the  larvs 
of  other  orders  of  insects  besides  lepidoptera.  Some  of  them  are  very 
small,  such  as  some  of  the  Braconides  which  deposit  their  ova  in  the 
bodies  of  the  Aphides,  and  others  which  infest  the  larvaB  of  the  wheat- 
fly,  Cecidomyia.  The  clover  weevil  and  the  wireworm  aro  likewise 
subject  to  their  destructive  attacks,  and  such  is  their  activity  and 
address  that  scarcely  any  concealment  can  secure  their  prey  from  them. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  200  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage- 
butterfly,  apparently  full  grown,  only  three  butterflies  are  produc^wl, 
^He  remaining  197  turning  out  ichneumons.     It  may  thus  be  seen 
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of  vihat  immoDso  benefit  tbcBO  little  croaturos  nre  to  roan  as  preventiDg 
tliQ  nlioIcBole  doetmctioii  of  loanj  vegetables  wliicli  servo  liim  as  food. 
The  perfect  iBsocts  fly  with  coiisiderablu  agility  amongst  trees  uud 
plants,  esixjuially  frequenting  the  liendfi  of  nmbeliferouB  flowers ;  and 
some  of  them  emit  wheu  handled  a  powerful  aud  by  no  meaaB  pleasant 
smell.'  ■ 

The  prodig^ious  numbers  of  the  AphU  hransicm  that  destroyed 
the  leaves  of  the  turnips  in  18G5  called  forth  a  great  profusion  of 
a  little  parasitic  ichneumon,  {Ichneumon  aphidum,  Linn.)  which 
rendered  late  but  eminent  services  in  cbcckino;  additional 
increase.  The  turnip  fields  were  full  of  these  minute  parasites, 
and  any  one  walking  through  them  would  soon  have  numbei^ 
u]>on  his  clothes.  The  eHect  of  an  ichneumon  upon  any 
species  of  aphis  may  readily  be  seen  on  the  leaf  of  any  field  or 
garden  plant.  Amongst  the  green  living  aphides  may  be  seen 
several  dry,  swollen  skins,  generally  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
These  bodies  arc  evidently  aphides,  though  so  much  altered  in 
appearance ;  there  are  the  head,  the  legs,  and  the  characteristic 
anal  tubes,  but  the  animal  has  lost  all  power  of  locomotion: 
within  what  was  once  a  round  sleek  body  full  of  sweet  honeydew 
there  now  lives  a  small  ichneumon  maggot,  if  these  objects  are 
taken  home  and  placed  under  a  glass  vessel,  with  facilities  for 
observation,  in  a  few  days  the  following  interesting  spectacle  will 
he  witnessed:  upon  the  back  of  the  aphis  there  will  appear  a 
small  round  hole,  which  the  enclosed  parasite,  now  ready  for 
emergence  in  its  perfect  condition,  has  made.  Through  tliis 
door  the  ichneumon  fly  makes  her  debut  into  the  world  of  insects, 
ready  to  repeat  on  other  aphides  the  same  operation  which  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  herself  into  the  world. 

Dijiterous,  or  two-winged  insects,  are  often  the  cause  of  great 
destruction  to  the  crops.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1865  the 
swedes  which  had  survived  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillars  and 
smotlier-fly  were  completely  and  hopelessly  destroyed  by  the 
larva  of  a  small  two-winged  insect  {Anthomyia  brassicce),  which 
tunneled  the  bulbs  in  all  directions,  and  ultimately  caused  them 
to  become  rotten.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  serious  of  all  insect 
turnip  enemies,  for  there  are  numerous  broods  of  the  maggots 
during  tlie  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  any  remedy.  Once  securely  concealed  within  the  bulb, 
no  enemy  can  harm  them. 

Every  observer  of  a  field  of  wheat  has  noticed  some  of  the 
ears  to  contain  a  number  of  minute  maggots  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.     These  are  the  larvse  of  the   wheat  midge  {Cecidomyia 
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tritici).  *  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ear  of  whemt 
about  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  lanip  feed  upon  the  tender 
grain.  Tliey  leap  out  of  the  glumes  to  bury  themselves  and 
become  pnpap  in  the  earth,  or  are  carried  into  the  granarj  with 
the  corn.  The  damage  d<me  to  the  corn  crops  by  this  little 
mid<re  is  sometimes  most  serious.  Mr.  Curtis  savs  that  he  'fears 
the  ingenuity  of  man  will  never  devise  any  method  for  the 
destruction  of  this  little  rogue  in  grain  when  it  has  once  taken 
possession  of  a  standing  crop.'  To  apply  any  remedy  when  the 
ears  are  once  inoculate<l,  he  thinks  impossible.  In  the  pnpe 
state  they  can  be  assailed. 

*  Professor  Hcnslow's  suggestions  appear  to  be  the  most  feasible 
and  best  calculated  to  check  their  increase,  provided  the  larvas  and 
})upH)  carried  into  the  bam  do  not  die  from  the  artificial  state  in  which 
they  arc  phiccd.  He  roconimcnds  the  use  of  a  sieve  sufficiently  open 
to  lot  tho  pup«)  and  larvm  pass  through  with  the  dust  which  must  be 
removed  and  burned.  Ho  savs,  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  wire- 
gauzo  sieve  were  })laccd  bcftiro  the  winno\\ing  machine  in  a  sloping 
])osition  so  as  to  allow  tho  chaff  to  fall  upon  it  and  thon  roll  firom  it, 
tho  pupa)  would  pass  through  and  might  bo  caught  with  tho  dust  in  a 
tray  placed  below  tho  siove.  I  have  put  this  to  tho  tost  of  experiment 
and  find  it  answer  perfectly.  Two  pieces  of  wire-gauze  were  placed 
together  at  an  angle,  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the  chaff 
readily  fell  off  on  each  side  to  tho  floor,  whilst  dust  and  pnpff>  paned 
through.  If  a  simple  contrivance  of  this  kind  formed  an  appendage 
to  every  winnowing  machine  in  the  coimtry,  what  myriads  on  myriads 
of  the  pu]>»  might  bo  collected  and  destroyed.  The  researches  which 
I  have  made  on  the  subject  since  my  report  was  written,  have  satisfied 
mo  that  ilio  damage  done  by  this  minuto  insect  is  much  greater  than 
agriculturists  ore  at  all  aware  of.* 

The  ichneumon  flies  in  this  case  also  prove  most  ^'aluable 
friends  in  checking  tho  increase  of  the  wheat  midge.  Three 
species  of  this  family  fi?ed  parasitically  on  the  larvae.  The  most 
abundant  and  C(msequently  the  most  useful  of  them  is  the  Platy- 
gastcr  tijmlcc. 

*  To  see  our  littlo  ichneumon,'  says  Mr.  Kirby,  *  deposit  its  egg  in 
tho  caterpillar  of  tho  wheat  fly  is  a  very  entertaining  sight  In  order 
to  enjoy  this  pleasure,  I  placed  a  number  of  tho  latter  ujion  a  sheet  of 
white  pajKir  at  no  groat  distance  from  each  other,  and  then  set  an 
iclmc'umon  down  in  tho  miilst  of  tliem.  She  began  immediately  to 
march  about,  vibrating  her  antonmc  very  briskly.  A  larva  was  soon 
discovered,  upon  which  she  fixed  herself,  tho  vibratory  motion  of  her 


*  This  ins<*ct  has  been  long  known  in  this  country  ;  in  a  letter  published  in  thf 
*  Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1 772,  it  is  thus  notictMi :  *  What  the  farmers  call  the 
yellows  in  wheat,  and  which  tliey  consider  as  a  kind  of  mildew,  is  in  fact  occa- 
bioned  by  a  small  yellow  fly,  with  blue  wings,  about  the  size  of  a  gnat.' 
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tuitennra  increaBing  to  an  intonso  degree;  tlien  bonding  bor  body 
oblicjuely  under  ber  breast,  sbo  applied  her  poBterior  extremity  to  the 
larva,  and  during  tbe  insertion  of  ber  aruleue  and  tbo  depositing  of 
tbo  egg,  ber  antennie  became  pei-fectly  still  and  motionless.  Wbilst 
tbis  operation  waa  performing,  tbe  larva  appeared  to  feel  a  momen- 
tary  sensation  of  pain,  fur  it  gave  a  viuleut  m-iggle.  'When  all  was 
finished,  the  little  iabneumon  marcbeJ  off  to  seek  for  a  second  nbicb 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  operation  ;  and  so  on  to  as  many  as 
it  could  find  in  wbicb  no  egg  hod  been  before  deposited,  for  iteontniits 
only  a  single  egg  to  each  larva.  I  have  seen  it  fivrjucntly  monnt  one 
nbich  had  lieon  pricked  before,  bnt  it  noon  disoovercd  its  mietalie  and 
left  it.  Tbo  siee  of  it  is  so  near  that  of  the  Tipida  that  I  imagine  tbo 
larva  of  tbe  latter  could  not  support  more  than  one  of  the  former,  and 
therefore  instinct  directs  it  to  deposit  only  a  single  egg  in  each ; 
besides,  by  this  mcaue  one  iolmeuiaon  will  destroy  an  infinito  number 
of  lartxe.'  • 

The  wheat  mitlgc  is  a  near  relative  of  tbe  dreadful  American 
scourge,  the  'Hessian  flj' '  {Cecii/omT/ia  destructor),  whose  larviE 
have  not  iinfrequently  caused  fanimes  in  the  land  of  the  West 

'  The  ravages  of  this  insect,'  says  Mr.  £irby,  '  wbieb  was  first 
noticed  in  1776  and  received  its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it 
was  carried  by  the  Hoseian  tioops  in  their  straw  from  Germany,  were 
at  one  time  so  imiversal  as  to  threaten,  where  it  appeared,  the  total 
abolition  of  the  culture  of  wheat.  ...  It  commences  its  depredation 
in  antunm,  as  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  appear  above  ground,  when 
it  devours  the  leaf  and  stem  mth  oqnal  voracity  until  stopped  by  tbe 
frost.  When  the  return  of  spring  brings  a  milder  temperature  the  By 
appears  again  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  tbe  heart  of  the  main  stems 
which  it  porforatas,  and  so  weakeus,  that  when  the  ear  beglus  to  grow 
hoavy,  and  is  about  to  go  into  tbe  milky  state,  they  break  down  and 
perish.  All  tbo  crops  as  far  as  it  eitenJled  its  flight,  fell  before  tho  ■ 
mvager.  It  first  showed  itself  in  Long  Idand,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded inland  at  about  tbe  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  annnally, 
and  by  tbo  year  1789  had  reached  200  nulee  from  its  original  stition. 
....  Nothing  intercepts  them  in  their  destructive  career,  neither 
mountains  nor  tho  broadest  rivers.  They  were  seen  to  cross  the 
Delaware  like  a  cloud.  The  unmbcrs  of  this  fly  were  so  great,  that  in 
wheat  harvest  the  houses  swanned  with  them  to  tho  eitreme  annoy- 
ance of  tbe  inhabitants.  They  filled  every  plate  or  vossel  that  was  iu 
nso  ;  and  500  were  counted  in  a  single  glass  tumbler  exposed  to  them 
a  fow  minutes  with  a  little  beer  in  it.'f 

Fortunately  the  Hessian  fly  has  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 

*  '  Transactions  of  the  Linimiin  Boeiety ,'  i>.  p.  336.  , 

1  '  Kirby  and  Spenire**  Katomology,'  i.  171.    '  We  hear  of  ibu  inwct  at  the  I 

preictit  tim«  •■  VCI7  dpftrnctive  in  Illinois  and  some  of  thu  cuiilieuuxiSlate*,  lh«  I 

crop  in  in*ny  wheal- fit-ldi  being  totally  raini-d  bj  it.' — Ur.  FitoB  in  the  Seventli  I 

Beport,  p.  1».  J 
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Ceraphran  destructor^  a  species  of  ichneumoa  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  larvae  so  that  few  become  pupsr, 
otherwise^  as  some  have  thought,  the  wheat  crops  would  be 
totally  annihilated. 

About  half  a  century  ago  great  alarm  was  felt  amongst 
agpriculturists  in  our  own  country  by  the  occurrence  of  immense 
numbers  of  what  they  supposed  was  the  American  pest,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  distinct  fly, — some  species  of  Chhrops. 

Wonderful,  truly,  are  the  oeconomics  of  Mature,  and  on  the 
whole  beneficial  to  man.  That  fearful  damage  is  occasionally 
done  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  ^  lord  of  creation '  by  various 
low  forms  of  animal  life  is  undoubted ;  that  in  many  cases  man's 
efforts  to  keep  numerous  devastating  insects  under  control  are 
inappreciable  is  also  equally  certain.  Man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  stay  the  tide  of  the  sea  as  to  stay  a  tide  of  locusts ! 
Again,  every  plant  useful  to  man  has  its  own  peculiar  animal 
enemies  whose  attacks  at  times  destroy  whole  crops  of  thousands 
of  pounds  in  value,  yet  for  the  most  part,  if  we  tstke  a  wide  view 
of  Nature,  and  are  not  too  anxious  to  interfere  with  her  wise  laws, 
we  find  that  disastrous  consequences  are  after  all  the  exceptions. 
That  the  injuries  effected  by  various  noxious  animals  would  be 
considerably  less  than  they  are  if  farmers  paid  more  attention 
to  Natural  History,  or  at  any  rate  took  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  carefully  considered  the  question  in  its  general  bear- 
ings, we  do  not  scruple  to  assert. 

Besides  the  various  enemies  to  injurious  insects  in  the  shape 
of  ichneumon  flies,  there  are  other  insect*destroycrs  which 
carry  off  smd  devour  vast  numbers  of  farm -pests.  Spiders, 
wasps  and  other  fossorial  Hymenoptera^  dragon  flies,  various 
species  of  Empidcc^  lady-bird  beetles,  the  larvae  of  the  '  golden- 
eye  '  or  lace-wing  fly,  the  larva!*  of  the  Syrphida:^  and  many 
others,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Wasps  have  few 
advocates,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  active  and 
powerful  insects  ought  to  be  regarded  favourably  by  the  agri- 
culturist. Everybody  considers  it  a  positive  duty  to  kill  a 
wasp  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  injury  the  wasp 
does  to  the  ripening  fruit  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder 
it  has  made  everybody  its  enemy.  But,  as  we  said  before^ 
we  must  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  we  must  ooB* 
sidor  the  habits  of  the  wasp  not  from  one  point  only  but  fioBl 
all  points,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  And  reason  to  modify  ■onw 
of  our  ill  feelings  with  respect  to  this  much-abused  inaecC  *  ^ 
it  possible,'  perhaps  the  reader  will  exclaim,  ^that  any- 
person  can  argue  in  favour  of  a  wasp,  so  fit  an  emf^ 
irritability  of  temper  and  the   greatest  rogue  in  thp 
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What  does  the  wasp  feed  upon  besides  fruit  and  honey  ?  Why, 
upon  various  insects,  chiefly  of  the  two-winged  order,  such  as 
house  flies  and  other  species  of  the  family  of  Muicida.  A  com- 
pleted wasp's  nest  may  contain  aljout  Hi,0(JO  cells,  having'  a 
wasp-maggot  in  each.  Let  us  take  into  account,  then,  the 
enormous  destruction  of  other  insects  which  are  slain  for  thi; 
purpose  of  supplying  the  larva;  with  food,  for  we  must  remember 
that  wasps  feed  their  children  not  solely  with  honey  and  fruit, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  If  any  observer 
will  stand  near  a  wasp's  nest  he  will  be  convinced  that  these 
insects  destroy  countless  multitudes  of  otliers,  and  that  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  profitably  filled, 

'  Even  the  obnosions  and  persecuted  wasp,'  says  Mr.  CnrtiB,  'afiaifits 
in  the  destraction  of  other  insects  upon  which  it  preys,  making  some 
amends  for  robbing  our  orchards.  When  at  the  end  of  snmnicr  the 
sweet  thistle  flowers  attract  a  variety  of  butterflies  and  swarms  of 
insects,  the  wasps  are  busily  employed  in  capturing  them,  which  they 
do  ver;  skilfully.  I  havo  many  times  soon  them  carry  off  large  fiies 
from  tho  ivy  flowers,  and  even  the  white  butterflies  are  nut  too  large 
to  deter  tho  wasps  from  attacking  them ;  the  species  called  Poitlia 
rapiF,  it  seems,  is  most  subject  to  tbeir  assaults,  and  their  modo  of 
socnring  this  butterfly  is  very  curious,  as  related  by  Mr,  Newport  in 
the  "  Entomological  Transactions."  ' 

'  The  wasp,'  says  Mi-.  Wood,  '  is  more  of  a  predaeeons  than  a 
vegetable  feeding  insect,  and  kills  so  many  flies  that  it  relieves  the 
gardener  of  other  foos,  which  in  the  end  would  be  more  injurious  than 
itnclf,  inasmuch  as  tho  larva  endangers  not  only  the  fruit  but  the  very 
life  of  tho  plant.  It  is  a  strangely  bold  insect,  and  has  recourse  to 
singular  methods  of  procuring  food.  In  the  farming  department  at 
W^ton  Hall,  I  have  seen  tho  pigs  lying  in  tho  warm  siuishine,  the 
flies  clustering  thickly  oa  their  bodies,  and  the  wasp  pouncing  on  the 
flies  and  carrying  them  off.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch  Uie  total 
iudifEerence  of  the  pigs,  the  busy  clustering  of  the  flies,  with  which 
tho  hide  was  absolutely  blackened  in  some  places,  and  then  to  see  the 
yellow-bodied  wasp  Just  clear  the  wall,  dart  into  the  dark  mass,  and 
retreat  again  witli  a  fly  in  its  fatal  grasp.  On  tho  average  one  wasp 
arrived  every  ten  seconds,  so  that  tlie  pigsty  must  have  been  a  well 
known  storehoose  for  these  insects.' f 

Mr.  Wood's  remarks  suggest  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  the 
wasp  in  its  destruction  of  two  very  serious  evils  that  affect  sheep ; 
we  refer  to  the  Sheep-bot  and  the  Flesh-fly.  Both  are  dipterous 
insects,  the  former  belonging  to  the  (EslriJee  or  gad-fly  family, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  JlflMMiA  The  sheep-bot  {(Estrus 
,_.-.\  -i-^Qgits  its  eggs  u^ft^yiMS£|tAgttili,  the  larvsc  crawl 
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into  the  frontal  cavities^  occasionally  causing  vertigo  or  ^stag- 
gers,' which  often  end  in  death.  The  flesh-fly  {Sarcophaga 
camaria)  is  too  well  known  in  its  injurious  effects  to  need 
any  remark.  Who  can  say  what  amount  of  benefit  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  farmer's  flocks  by  the  wasps  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  these  dreaded  pests?  Of  the  value  of  spiders  we  need 
say  little ;  spiders,  so  abundant  in  every  hedge  and  field  and 
wood,  must  do  considerable  service  in  keeping  in  check  numerous 
insects  injurious  to  agriculture ;  but  as  the  farmer  wages  no  war 
against  the  spider,  the  subject  may  be  dismissed.  The  pretty 
little  lady-bird  beetles,  familiar  to  us  from  our  nursery  days,  are 
useful  in  helping  to  keep  under  some  control  the  various  species 
of  Aphis.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  we  observed  immense  numbers 
of  the  seven-spotted  lady-bird  {Cocdnella  sepfem-punctata)  on  the 
leaves  of  the  turnips.  Under  a  mistaken  opinion  that  these  little 
beetles  were  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  crops  we  found  that  they 
were  destroy etl  by  some  farmers!  We  saw  the  beetles  with 
the  aphides  in  their  mouths.  The  larvae  of  these  Cocdnellce  feed 
on  the  plant-lice  ;  their  method  of  attacking  the  aphides  is 
curious. 

^  I  have  seen,'  says  Mr.  Curtis,  '  one  of  these  struggling  whilst  this 
littlo  insect  alligator  tlircw  its  fore  legs  around  it,  and  was  greatly 
amused  at  the  skill  it  exhibited  ;  for  fearing  that  tho  aphis  might 
escape,  it  gradually  slid  along  to  the  wings  which  were  dosed,  and 
immediately  began  to  bite  them,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  they 
were  rendered  useless,  being  matted  together;  it  then  returned  in 
triumph  to  tho  side  of  its  helpless  victim,  and  seizing  the  thorax 
firmly  in  its  grasp,  it  ate  into  the  side,  coolly  2)utting  its  hind-leg  over 
those  of  tho  aphis  whoso  convulsive  throbs  annoyed  its  relentless 
enemy.'  * 

The  larva  of  the  lace-winged  fly  (Chrysopa  j)erla)  clothes 
itself  with  the  skins  of  its  victims,  or  with  scraj)ings  of  green 
and  delicate  lichens,  and  lies  in  ambush  for  its  aphis  prey. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  conclusion.  That  it  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance  must,  we  think,  be  generally 
admitted  ;  and  that  it  has  not  received  from  agriculturists  the 
careful  attention  .ind  unbiassed  consideration  which  it  deserves, 
must  also  be  conceded.  (Questions  of  this  kind  are  now  en- 
gaging the  attenticm  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United 
Stat<»s ;  in  our  own  country  they  are  passed  over  almost 
without  notice.  Country  gentlemen  know  nothing  of  such 
topics,  and  consequently  care  little  about  them.  The  valuable 
and    truly    praiseworthy    labours   of    the    late    John    Curtis   in 
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this  little- trodden  field  of  Rural  Economy  are  practically  un- 
known in  this  country.  Why  do  not  our  large  landed 
proprietors  bestow  some  few  hours  upon  the  study  of  Eco- 
nomic Natural  History?  Why  do  not  more  of  them  seek 
to  combine  some  knowledge  of  Nature  with  a  love  of  genuine 
sport?  The  late  Charles  St  John  may  be  recommended  as  a 
pattern  worthy  of  imitation.  Landed  proprietors  would  then 
cease  to  be  so  zealous  for  the  extermination  of  certain  wild 
animals,  and  less  likely  to  believe  a  one-sided  accusation  ;  they 
would  discover  some  of  those  interesting  phenomena  of  which 
Darwin  has  spoken — *  instances  showing  how  plants  and  animals 
most  remote  in  the  scale  of  nature  are  bound  together  by  a  web 
of  complex  relations.'  They  would  ensure  better  crops  both  on 
their  own  farms  and  on  those  of  their  tenants. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Questions  for  a  Reformed  Parliament.      London, 
1868. 

2.  Three   English   Statesmen,     By   Goldwin   Smith.      London, 
18G8. 

3.  Speech  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  at  Brighton.     *  Daily  News,' 
March  5th,  1868. 

4.  England  and  Ireland.     By  John  Stuart  Mill.     London,  1868. 

5.  Fortnightly  Review.     1865,  1866. 

FROM  these  and  other  manifestoes  of  the  Radicals  who  have 
recently  risen  into  prominence,  we  propose  to  draw  up  an 
exposition  of  the  opinions  which  are  now  avowed  by  the  party. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  arriving  at  a  proper 
understanding  of  those  opinions,  or  of  endeavouring  to  estimate 
their  probable  influence  and  tendency.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  possessed  little  more  than  an  abstract  and  speculative  interest. 
They  were  curious  as  supplying  an  illustration,  more  forcible  than 
any  argument,  of  the  disposition  with  which  theorists  approached 
the  task  of  refashioning  a  political  system.  While  they  were 
this  only,  the  majority  of  men  were  disposed  to  turn  from  them 
with  the  indifferent  feelings  which  they  generally  entertain 
towards  fantastic  and  impracticable  projects.  We  now  stand  in 
a  different  position.  They  form  the  creed  of  a  party  which  is 
strugglinu:  to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  We  know  what  that  party  has  accom- 
plished, and  we  should  be  insensible  to  the  most  pressing 
political  issues  of  the  day  if  we  failed  to  ascertain  the  ends 
which  it  is  still  pursuing.  The  stage  for  rest,  if  ever  we  arrive 
at  it  at  all,  is  certainly  not  in  sight  yet.  Radicalism  con- 
stantly 
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stantly  passes  into  new  phases,  bat  it  is  never  a  stationarr  force. 
The  leaders  who  imagine  that  they  control  the  principles  of  the 
party  not  only  misconceive  their  own  position,  bot  also  the  nature 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked.  They  may  pause  to 
reflect ;  but  the  followers  whom  they  have  reared  are  governed 
only  by  an  anxiety  to  press  forward  with  restless  steps. 

The  goal  of  the  elder  Radicals  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
younger.  It  would  be  as  vain  to  construct  an  estimate  of 
Radical  opinions  from  the  principles  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Cobden  as  to  measure  them  by  the  standard  of  Liberal  opinions 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  More  than  once,  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cobden  exhibited  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  extravagance  of  his  younger  colleagues.  Coald  he 
return  to  the  fold  now,  he  would  find  himself  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  the  Radical  party.  A  new  generation  has  come 
forward,  and  a  leader  who  has  been  dead  little  more  than  three 
years  might  experience  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  Ids 
habit  to  their  tastes.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  there  was  no 
science  more  complex  or  more  impenetrable  than  the  science 
of  government  Now  we  are  wiser.  Professors  of  the  mystery 
are  so  plentiful  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  tumult  of  their 
invocations.  The  budding  Radical  discerns  with  one  compre- 
hensive glance  all  our  errors  in  the  past,  and  all  our  necessities 
in  the  future.  Men  no  longer  speak  with  uncertainty  opon 
political  problems.  But  uncertainty  may  be  forgiven  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  a  harmonious  design  from  the  fluctuating  ideas 
of  Radical  politicians.  Scarcely  is  one  object  compassed  before 
a  new  campaign  is  announced.  The  Reform  Bill  was  to  render 
us  a  happy  and  united  people  for  years  to  come.  We  can  under- 
stind,  if  we  are  unable  to  sympathise  with,  the  dismay  of  the 
Ministers  who  have  yielded  so  much  when  they  find  themselves 
subjecrtcd  to  fresh  exactions.  They  complain  that  their  treatment 
is  very  hard.  It  is  in  reality  only  the  treatment  which  their  own 
conduct  has  invited.  Alreadv,  the  Reform  Bill  has  become  an 
antiquated  measure.  Some  Radical  monitors  assure  us  that 
household  suffrage  will  not  make  any  large  additions  to  the 
voters,  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  complete  our  work  before 
laying  it  aside.  This  question,  however,  they  treat  with  the 
coolness  of  men  who  consider  that  there  is  no  formidable  impedi- 
ment to  its  settlement  There  are  other  details  of  their  general 
plan  upon  which  they  are  seeking  to  precipitate  a  contest  It  is 
not  permitted,  it  seems,  for  any  one  to  suggest  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Church  is  a  preliminary  step  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  Church.  On  such  points  as  these  we  are  only  allowed  to 
argue  in  the  enchanted  circle  which  Radicals  and  their  supporters 
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mark  out.  Ottftr  ppnple,  it  is  true,  cannot  help  noticlnj;  tlint 
the  party  wMch  is  now  bent  oo  '  disestabUsIiing '  one  Church  has 
within  it  numerous  members  who  have  repeatedly  dccliired  their 
intention  of  applying  the  same  process  to  the  other.  In  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  we  have  a  right  to  consider  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  combination,  and  to  ask  which  scctiun  of 
the  party  is  likely  to  prevail  over  the  scruples  or  reasons  of  its 
associates?  At  present  the  entire  brotherhood  are  busy  in  ad- 
ministering' sedatives.  The  Irish  Church,  they  tell  us,  is  so 
unlike  the  English  Church  in  all  Its  relations,  that  no  analogy 
can  ever  be  drawn  between  them.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
infatuation  to  place  any  confidence  In  these  soothing  professions, 
la  these  days  of  sudden  conversions  It  would  cost  die  Radical 
leaders  no  tiualms  to  lay  before  us  a  wider  programme,  and  to 
inform  us  that  in  dispersing  the  Irish  Church  we  have  acknow- 
ledged the  mischief  of  endowments,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
keep  up  an  endowed  Church  in  England. 

Upon  these  and  all  other  subjects  free  inquiry  is  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Radical  leaders.  We  must  not  discuss  their 
opinions  unless  wc  Intend  to  transfer  our  allegiance  to  them. 
If  we  think  those  opinions  are  open  to  some  objections,  we 
are  at  once  proved  to  U;  foolish  zealots  in  favour  of  an  obso- 
lete creed.  If  we  condemn  Radical  projects,  we  are  instantly 
called  ujwn  to  meet  a  convulsive  burst  of  indignation  from  that 
irregular  troop  which  has  appointed  itself  sole  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  which  construes  liberty  of  judgment 
to  mean  the  suppression  of  all  opinions  adverse  to  its  own. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  freedom  of  dis- 
russion  in  a  grave  political  crisis  Is  carried  on  with  great  diffi- 
culty.  In  Congress  the  minority  only  speak  by  the  favour  of 
the  majority,  and  outside  a  man  utters  an  unpopular  opinion  at 
the  risk  of  Lis  position  and  reputation.  W'e  are  engrafting  so 
lai^c  a  part  of  the  American  system  upon  our  own  form  of 
government,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  tliis  Indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  it  already  established  among  us.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Radical  parly  will  not  brook  contradiction.  This  Is  one 
of  the  points  of  their  policy  which  they  are  destined  to  be  com- 
pelled to  reverse.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  assumption  of 
superiority  by  individuals,  and  pretensions  to  a  special  right 
to  leadership  or  power,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  a  democratic 
community.  In  England  we  have  a  section  of  politiciims  who, 
if  we  judged  from  their  own  representations,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  deference  due  to  a  celestial  race  which  bad  descended  to 
take  part  in  human  allairs.     Thev  talk  and  act  as  if  thev  were 
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giftcil  with  a  supernatural  iiisi^bt  into  the  true  principles  of 
grovcrnment.  Even  their  own  colleagues  are  denounced  if  thej 
refuse  to  ail\~ance  from  one  position  to  another  day  after  daj. 
Thesi'  immoderate  pretensions  are  short-lived  in  a  democracv. 
A  party  may  flourish  and  wield  a  m(H]ifi(*d  despotism,  but  the 
leader  falls  the  moment  ho  betrays  a  consciousness  that  he  is  pri- 
vileged to  dictate  to  his  tissociates.  The  confederacy  which  is 
popular  for  the  moment  will  maintain  the  ascendency ;  but  ooe 
man  does  not  remain  at  the  head  of  it  for  long  together.  Readen 
of  Hawthorne*s  fanciful  stories  will  remember  the  legend  of  the 
New  England  crone  who  turned  a  broomstick  into  a  human 
being,  and  gave  it  the  power  to  move  and  talk  as  long*  as  it  kept 
puHing  smoke  from  a  pipe.  All  went  on  well  until  one  daj 
the  fire  was  allowed  to  go  out,  the  smoke  ceased,  and  the  man 
collapsed  into  a  scarecrow.  The  leaders  of  democracies  hold 
life  upon  eciucilly  uncertain  conditions.  The  breath  of  public 
favour  which  keeps  the  sustaining  fire  alive  varies  with  evcij 
caprice,  and  ceases  in  a  moment. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  our  privilege  to  discuss  those  who 
are  at  present  called  popular  leaders  is  not  less  good  than  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  inferior  beinjrs.     It  is  sometimes  said  bv 
\X\e%e  very  leaders  that  the  free  interchange  of  thought  between  all 
classes  of  the  communitv  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  those 
*  reforms*    which    they   have   urged  upon  the   countxy  with  so 
much  force,  and,  we  must  add,   with  so  much  success.     Bat 
unless  the  present  indications  arc  peculiar  to  the  first  stage  of 
a  struirgle,  and  an»  destined  to  give  way  to  a  broader  spirit  when 
the  victory  is  complete,  the  result  is  likely  to  belie  these  pro- 
mises.    When   the   Trades'  Unions  deputaticm   recently  held  a 
})arley  with   Mr.  Gladstone,  they  were  complimented  by  some 
riendly  journals  on  the  gracious  manner  in  which  they  rcnreived 
the  mild  suir^rcstions  res|iectfully  tendered  for  their  considera- 
tion.    It  was  thought  much  to  their  credit  that  when  they  left 
the  house  Mr.  (iladstone  was  still  alive  and  well.     *  The  work- 
ing men,'  remarked  one  writer,   *  like  frank  and  vigorous  oppo- 
sition.'    These  appreciative  observers  omitted  to  notice  a  report 
of  a  meeting  hehl   by  the  workmen  afterwards,  at  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  inoffensive  advice  provoked  angry  retorts.     So,  too, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  a  delegate  protested  against  that  rule 
of  the  Masons'  Societv  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  condemned  as 
worthy  of  savages.     Mr.  Potter,  whose  claims  to  consideration 
must  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  rebuked  the  delegate  for  this 
onseemly  candour.     *  But,'  said  the  man,  *  it  is  the  truth'     The 
chairman  made  the  unanswerable  retort,  ^  that  it  was  not  always 
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advisable  to  state  the  truth.'*  TLU  is  precisely  the  spirit  iii 
which  the  popular  IcadnTS  carry  on  a  controversy  from  their 
side.  With  regard  to  their  opponents,  the  convenient  methoil 
is  adopted  of  denying  their  right  to  speak,  and  contradicting 
their  facts  on  Mr.  Potter's  favourite  principle  of  '  not  stating 
the  truth.'  But  even  at  packed  meetings,  with  closed  doors,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  prevent  the  truth  creeping  in  at  the 
windows.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Reform  League,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mr.  Beales  himself,  an  American  gentleman 
recently  told  a  party  of  Radicals  that  so  far  from  the  American 
system  of  suffrage  being  pure,  it  led  to  frightful  venality  and 
corruption,  anil  '  swamped'  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual 
portion  of  the  commnnity.t  We  need  not  say  that  this  speech 
was  garbled  and  reduced  to  a  shallow  in  the  Radical  papers. 
That  is  their  idea  of  free  discussion.  It  is  unreasonable  to  hear 
more  than  one  side. 

We  have  no  pleasure  in  exaggerating  the  influence  or  importance 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  our  own  day.  It  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factory to  show  that  they  are  without  power  among  us.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoi<l  perceiving  that  they  have  acquired  a.  great  control 
over  the  minds  of  the  working  classes.  They  are  at  the  head  of 
every  fresh  advance  which  is  made.  The  recognised  Liberal  leaders 
nf  the  House  bold  formal  consultations  with  them,  and  they  are 
kept  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  at  the  'caucuses'  which 
are  now  becoming  an  integral  part  of  English  party  govern- 
ment. When  that  violent  and  mischievous  crowd,  which  their 
leaders  were  pleased  to  call  'the  people,*  were  told  that  they 
must  not  spout  sedition  in  the  parks,  there  fio<m  ensued  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  must  shameful  episodes  tn  modem 
English  history.  The  Government  proclaimed  that  though  it 
might  be  impenetrable  to  reason  and  argument,  anything  might 
be  wrung  from  it  by  threats.  '  All  that  was  wanted  to  make  it 
melt  as  wax  was  a  mob  and  a  man  called  a  patriot  at  the  head  of 
it.  It  was  not  thus  that  an  English  Government  could  once  be 
terrified  from  pursuing  a  course  upon  which  it  had  decided,  nor 
was  it  by  the  use  of  such  methods  of  intimidation  that  the  leaders 
of  168^,  whose  names  are  now  borrowed  to  dignify  ignoble 
schemes,  accomplished  their  dilficalt  purposes.  In  the  French 
Revolution  there  was  a  Mirabeau,  and  there  was  also  a  '  Mirabeaa 
of  the  sara-cttlUtes.'  To  which  of  these  do  the  agitators  of  to-day 
correspond  ?  Which  is  it  that  now  privately  lectures  the  chiefs 
of  one  party,  and  scares  the  Ministers  of  another,  and  dictates  a 
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policy  to  both?  What  elements  in  the  nation  do  the  minor 
leaders  really  represent  ?  We  see  them  apparently  actuated  by 
a  strange  hatred  of  every  detail  of  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment The  love  of  country  which  bhnds  a  man  to  national 
faults  is  a  delusion  and  a  weakness,  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  less 
contemptible  and  less  mischievous  than  the  craving  to  blacken 
the  name  and  character  of  one's  country  before  the  world.  The 
*  party  of  progress'  in  these  days  is  constantly  ready  to  cast 
dirt  at  England,  and  to  supply  others  with  the  subject  of  re- 
proaches against  her.  If  this  were  always  strictly  just  there 
would  be  little  to  be  said.  But  it  is  seldom  or  never  just.  When 
the  Radical  leaders  tell  the  world  that  we  are  purposely  oppressive 
to  Ireland,  that  our  rule  is  one  of  *  fear  and  force,'  and  that  we 
give  her  English  laws  and  government  because  we  are  more  con- 
ceited of  our  laws  and  government  than  any  other  people,  they  lend 
themselves  to  calumnies  which  not  only  are  undeserved,  but  be- 
tray ignorance.  When  another  oracle  insinuates  that  we  practise 
^  rapine'  in  India,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  Christianity,* 
he  merely  lends  the  sanction  of  an  English  name  to  a  misrepresen- 
tation, much  in  vogue  with  that  singular  race  known  as  the 
Irish  Americans.  So,  too,  it  is  an  injustice  to  insinuate  that 
our  press,  *  reflecting  too  faithfully  the  morality  of  the  nation,' 
preaches  ^  doctrines  which  in  their  naked  form  could  be  avowed 
only  in  the  cavern  of  a  bandit,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  buccaneer  ; '  f 
and  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  has  ^  become  seared  bv  the 
long  exercise  of  empire.' J  Since  these  are  the  opinions  of 
England  which  the  Radicals  entertain,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  urging  us  on  to  remedies  which  would  *  mend 
tlie  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole.' 

The  general  plan  pursued  by  this  school,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  tliat  which  has  long  been  in  favour  wilh  those  to  whom 
political  leadership  is  a  substitute  for  a  trade.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  exaggerate  defects  or  magnify  abuses  in  any  civil  polity, 
but  wlien  all  this  is  done  the  work  of  reform  does  not  end.  The 
Radical  leaders  assert,  in  effect,  that  it  does.  When  they  have 
pulled  down  they  have  accomplished  their  grand  object.  We 
read  their  books,  their  pamphlets,  their  speeches,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  revealed  some  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  policy, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  connected  scheme  is  that  beatified 
commonwealth  lately  pictured  to  us  by  Mr.  Mill,  in  which  every 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  help  himself  to  that  which  belongs  to  his 
neighbour.     Their  energies  are  concentrated  upon  the  work  of 

*  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitli'g  *  Three  EngliBh  Statesmen  *  (popular  edition),  p.  56. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  72.  :  Ibid. 
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causing^  a  general  derangement  in  the  piilltical  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  class  which  has  not  largely  or 
directly  participated  in  the  exercise  of  political  power  is  taught 
to  believe  that  there  are  manv  causes  of  oppression  at  work  in 
the  Government,  and  none  which  they  could  not  readily  remove. 
But  they  are  not  shown  how  a  constitution  wiser  and  better  than 
the  one  which  has  fallen  out  of  fashion  may  be  constructed. 
The  destructive  forces  are  all  that  their  guides  and  counsellors 
teach  them  to  employ.  When  they  offer  practical  suggestions, 
they  are  soon  seen  to  be  so  irrational  as  to  jirovoke  the  laughter 
of  the  civilised  world.  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  agrarianism,  and  Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith  with  his  dark  hints  of  a  national  council,  are 
what  we  are  promised  in  exchange  for  a  constitution  which  has 
been  well  described  as  the  parent  of  all  free  constitutions 
throughout  the  world.  'But,'  it  is  said,  'these  are  earnest  men 
— these  are  men  of  deep  convictions.'  Even  if  this  were  true  of 
all,  it  would  clearly  be  no  proof  that  they  are  so  absolutely  in 
the  right  as  that  all  who  difl'er  with  them  must  be  absolutely  in 
the  wrong.  Nor  does  it  ensue  that  a  man  of '  deep  convictions ' 
will  always  Lave  a  sound  judgment  His  convictions  may  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  his  neighlmur's  houses  ought  to  be 
burnt  down  for  the  general  good  of  the  street,  but  if  a  con- 
trary opinion  should  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  threatened  [jersuns, 
it  would  only  be  reasonable.  The  Radical  party  protest  that  they 
will  do  no  harm — that  all  future  events  will  happen  exactly  as 
they  point  out.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  they  confound 
obliquity  of  judgment  with  the  gift  of  prophetic  foresight.  They 
believe  that  their  conclusions  are  sound,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  results  to  fall  out  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  they 
deem  natural  and  becoming.  But  the  confidence  of  others  may 
be  shaken  by  observing  that  they  do  not  agree  among  each  other  as 
to  the  disease  or  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  Lord  Russell  offers 
us  one  specific,  and  Mr.  Alill  offers  us  another,  and  both  threaten 
us  with  the  pains  of  anniliilation  if  we  hesitate  about  taking 
nther.  DiiTerences  of  this  kind  may  possibly  cause  a  permanent 
division  in  the  Liberal  party.  There  will  be  an  estreme  section 
and  a  moderate  section,  but  if  a  parallel  could  be  drawn  from 
the  kindred  conflict  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War,  the  moderate  party  would  have  little  to  hope 
for.  The  timid  Liberals,  as  they  are  called,  may  counsel  prudence 
and  restraint,  but  they  must  either  keep  pace  with  their  more 
eager  associates  or  submit  to  be  cast  off  altogether.  Some  cries 
of  distress  from  the  men  who  have  lingering  compunctitins  con- 
cerning the  course  upon  which  the  party  is  entering,  already  make 
themselves  heard.     One  writer  is  candid   enough  to  assure  us 
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that  if  vote  by  ballot  had  existed  in  Parliament,  surrounded 
with  *  inviolable  secresv/  '  time  after  time  Mr.  Disraeli's  house- 
hold  suffrage  measure  would  have  been  thrown  out  bj  over- 
whelming majorities.'  *  Qualify  this  confession  as  the  writer 
may,  it  combines  with  other  circumstances  to  prove  that  there 
are  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  are  not  easy  with  regard 
to  the  work  they  have  professed  so  much  anxiety  to  accomplish. 
But  their  scruples  are  absurd.  What  is  to  become  of  them  if 
they  refuse  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  chiefs?  Form  an  inde- 
pendent party  to  be  extinguished  by  a  nickname  ?  *  Let  us  do 
no  more  at  present/  says  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  in 
effect — ^  let  us  wait'  As  well  might  he  say  at  once,  *  Let  us 
go  back.'  The  iron  point  of  necessity  will  drive  the  waverers 
forward,  and  place  them  once  more  beneath  the  banner  of  free- 
dom carried  by  Lord  Amberley  and  Mr.  Potter.  The  stress  of 
party  warfare,  or  the  ascendency  which  prejudices  fostered  by 
popular  applause  rapidly  gain,  may  even  lead  those  who  once 
were  no  enemies  to  the  English  constitution  to  turn  round  and 
defame  it.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  after  all  that  we  have  seen, 
to  suppose  that  a  man  may  go  a  certain  distance  with  the  work 
of  agitation,  and  then  turn  back.  The  leader  who  tries  to  effect 
this  movement  is  s<x>n  undeceived.  The  path  closes  up  behind 
him.     He  advances  or  is  trodden  down. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  list  of  leaders  in  the  ^  new 
crusade '  we  find  some  men  whose  proper  place  is  clearly  where 
they  are,  but  there  are  others  whose  appearance  may  well  awaken 
astonishment.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  in  that 
position,  for  he  has  argued  that  religious  differences  cause  much 
trouble  in  families,  that  political  differences  could  not  create 
more,  and  therefore  that  married  women  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Moreover,  he  has  complained  that  there  are  scores  of 
men  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  people  who  cannot  get 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons — as  if  diat  will  not  be  true 
whatever  happens.  Mr.  Fawcett,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  poli- 
ticians whose  opinions  are  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  impossible  to 
foretell  into  what  channels  they  may  run,  or  over  how  wide  a 
surface  they  may  spread.  Probably  Mr.  Fawcett  himself  could 
not  imagine  a  scheme  which  he  would  be  unwilling  to  support  if 
its  advocacy  would  be  certain  to  gratify  what  is  called  popular 
feeling.  He  has  recently  told  the  world  that  he  would  have 
Mormons  represented  in  Parliament — and  why  ?  Because  '  Mor- 
monism  had  its  noble  and  even  glorious  side,'  and  had  *  exhibited 
socialism  and  communism  in  a  practical  and  successful  form.' 


^  <  St.  Paiil*8  Msgaziiie '  for  Bfarch. 
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Since  Mr.  Fawcctt  admires  socialism  and  communism,  te 
naturaLlj  desires  to  see  those  principles  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  he  makes  no  inquiry  whether  the  state  of  society  in 
England  could  bo  assimilated  to  the  state  of  society  in  Utah, 
or  whether  one  institution  uf  a.  particular  system  conld  he  trans- 
ported into  a  totally  different  system  without  producing  general 
dislocation.  Communism  has  been  successful  in  Utah,  therefore 
let  us  have  communism  represented  in  the  Englisli  House  of 
Commons.  Before  enlightened  principles  were  less  general  than 
they  are  now,  such  a  method  of  reasoning  would  have  been  likely 
to  provoke  derision.  Moreover,  communism  across  the  Rocky 
Alouatains  is  not  restricted  to  land.  Pray,  how  far  would  Mr. 
Fawcett  have  us  go  in  our  imitation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Mormons  ?  There  are  public  teachers  who  assnrc  us  that 
the  principle  of  communism  in  domestic  relations  is  productive 
of  much  happiness  and  content,  and  they  might  consistently 
arguo,  that  if  it  be  right  to  take  a  man's  land,  how  can  it  be 
wroug  to  go  a  step  further,  and  help  yourself  to  anything 
you  may  covet  in  his  house  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  attribute  un- 
worthy motives  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  some 
of  his  opinions  are  constructed  uptm  models  which  he  thinks 
vill  exactly  suit  the  taste  of  the  working  man  ?  VVe  should  be 
underrating  his  intelligence  if  we  supposed  that  he  would  really 
like  to  see  every  principle  he  has  contendeil  for  in  recent  years 
carried  into  effect  in  this  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  grave  faults  of  ihb  section  of  the  Radical 
party  that  they  seldom  stop  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
their  propositions,  and  that  too  often  they  bolster  up  their 
arguments  by  statements  which  they  ought  to  know  could 
never  be  substantiated.  When,  for  example,  universal  sutlrage 
is  demanded  on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  corruption  at  elec- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  respect  the  public  man  who  uses  the 
Argument.  Every  properly  informed  person  in  the  kingdom 
must  have  been  aware  that  ^Ir.  Baxter  was  misleading  others, 
or  was  misled  himself,  when  he  said,  two  years  ago,  'The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would  greatly  diminish  corruption. 
I^rge  masses  could  not  be  bribed.  There  was  nothing  like 
bribery  in  American  elections.'  The  assertion  was  utterly 
reckless  and  unfounded.  Probably  Mr.  Baxter  believed  it.  But 
a  public  man  has  no  business  to  mistake  his  private  beliefs  for 
facts,  and  then  insist  that  everybody  else  should  he  equally 
foolish.  Ignorance  of  the  facts  is  no  excuse.  It  is  the  dnty  of  a 
public  teacher  to  inquire  into  facts  before  making  statements. 
This  confusion  between  opinions  and  the  actual  circumst^ 
Xhe  world  is  even  less  tolerable  than  the  predictions  wb: 
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shadow  our  future,  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Mill  sometimes 
throws  out  for  our  guidance.  *  When  they  came  to  universal 
suffrage,'  he  once  said  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  as  it  was  pro- 
bahle  some  time  they  would  do.'  Universal  su£frage  and  com- 
munism I  Can  we  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Fawcett  joyfully 
acknowledges  Mr.  Mill  as  a  political  leader?  What  if  their 
opinions  sound  strange  to  English  ears  ?  *  Strangeness,'  to  hear 
Mr.  Mill's  own  explanation,  ^  was  a  thing  which  wore  ofH  Some 
things  were  strange  to  many  of  them  three  months  ago  which  were 
not  so  now ;  and  many  others  were  strange  now,  which  would 
not  be  so  a  few  months  hence.'  *  This  is  modem  prog^ress  made 
lovely  by  the  bright  colours  and  dexterous  brush  of  a  master. 

No   one  can  iail  to   see   that   the  recent  acquisitions  to  the 
strength  of  the  '  advanced '  party  have  thrown  it  slightly  off  its 
balance.     The  leadership  is  divided,  and  each  man  who  has  a 
special  vagary  under  his  tutelage  has  seized  a  portion  of  the  prize. 
Mr.  Bright  coukl  formerly  have  encircled  all  his  followers  with 
one  clastic  ring,  but  now  the  Radical  party  cannot  strictly  be 
.  called  his  followers  at  all.     His  eloquence  gives  him  a  certain 
supremacy,  but  it  is  not  a  supremacy  which  could  efiect  so  much 
as  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life.     He,  too,  has  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  and  he  does  well  probably  to  gird  up  his  loins  for  office. 
His  younger  disciples  are  outstripping  him.     Age  steadies  men ; 
but  the  young  patriot,  with  the  world  spread  fair  before  him, 
laughs  at  the  hesitation  of  his  seniors.    Mr.  Bright,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  public  life,  has  not  made  many  professions  of  faith 
which  we  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  admire.     But  he  is 
a  man  of  very  moderate  aims  compared  with  the  later  offshoots 
of  the  great  Radical  stem.    If  he  has  ever  entertained  an  *  affinity' 
for  the  Mormons  he  has  kept  the  foible  a  close  secret.     If  com- 
munism suggests  to  his  mind  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  has  never  openly  avowed  his  convictions.    Mr.  Fawcett 
is  therefore  in  advance  of  Mr.  Bright ;   and  in  so  far  as  he  is  in 
advance  he  has  greater  claims  to  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
The  subalterns  require  men  who  will  conduct  them  to  victory; 
and   there  are  few  victories  to  be  gained  in  the  fields  already 
fought  over.     Their  patriotism,  in  some  cases — we  do  not  say  in 
all — resembles    that  tender  feeling  which   Macaulay  attributes 
to    the   first    Pitt.     *  He    was   not  invited    to  become  a  place- 
man,   and    he    therefore    stuck    firmly    to    his    old    trade    of 
patriot.'     It    is  very    well    for   one    leader   to   have   arrived  in 
sight  of  the  promised    land,  but    what   is    to    support    the  fol- 
lowers ?     When  the  old  bird  has  grown  tired  of  carrying  food  to 

*  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  May  ^0, 1867. 
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the  young  ones,  they  usually  turn  out  into  ihe  worlJ  lo  forage 
for  ^enisclves.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  the  younger  Radicals 
will  not  perish  in  the  wihierness.  They  must  have  leaders  who 
understand  the  '  spirit  of  the  age.'  And  there  is  a  varied  choice 
before  them. 

In  Mr,  Forster,  of  Bradford,  they  have  a  man  with  whom, 
as  he  has  tt^ld  us  himself,  '  Radicalism  dates  hack  to  the 
training  of  his  childhood.'  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
a  testimonial  to  character  which  dated  back  further  than  that. 
In  a  more  ponderous,  lalK>ured,  and  bombastic  form,  the  younger 
Radicals  arc  courted  by  one  who  has  been  heralded  as  a  Ixim 
statesman,  but  who  has  done  little  as  yet  for  his  party,  and  much 
leas  fur  the  country.  If  breaking  down  in  his  first  commission 
be  a  proof  of  genius,  we  must  own  that  the  pretensions  of  Mr, 
Goschen  are  fully  sustained.  But  be  will  never  be  a  successful 
leader  of  the  'progressive  Liberals,'  for  there  always  seems  to  be 
a  painful  uncertainty  in  his  mind  concerning  the  length  to  which 
it  is  safe  to  go.  His  opinions  work  their  way  tediously  through 
many  strata  of  doubt,  and  Mr.  Goschen  never  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  their  appearance  when  he  presents  them,  with 
much  circumlocution,  to  the  world.  A  true  Radical  leader  must 
never  hesitate,  and  never  doubt.  There  are  such  men  now 
pressing  forward  to  the  front.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr. 
Fawcett's  right  to  be  there  is  indisputable.  Even  he,  however, 
is  not  so  good  a  Radical  as  some  of  tliose  who  are  at  this  moment 
dependent  on  the  Speaker's  favour  for  admission  to  the  Hous^ 
but  who  arc  gradually  making  good  their  right  of  entrance.  The 
theory  that  Members  of  Parliament  should  be  nothing  more  than 
deputies,  paid  as  other  servants,  and  with  no  more  right  to  dis- 
obey their  masters  than  ordinary  domestics  have,  is  now  professed 
by  more  than  one  aspiring  candidate.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
competition  is  so  sharp  and  general,  that  the  leader  of  to-day 
can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  outbid  to-morrow.  Will 
Mr.  Fawcett  survive  a  contest  with  Mr.  Potter  ?  Has  not  Mr. 
Bright  visibly  declined  in  influence  over  Itis  apt  pupils?  The 
only  plan  by  which  the  support  of  the  Radical  party  can  be 
gained  b  to  obey  its  behests  without  shrinking  back.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  far  too  sagacious  as  a  party  leader  uot  to  be  fully  con- 
scious of  this  fact.  The  moment  he  opposes  bis  own  views  to 
those  of  his  promiscuous  followers  he  becomes  absolutely  power- 
less. They  go  on  without  him  till  be  overcomes  bis  scruples, 
till  he  is  able  to  announce  that  '  the  liour  has  come  when  the  call 
of  duty  summons,'  till  the  process  of  gestation  is  accomplish' 
Then  he  is  once  more  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  j 
with  the  applause  of  all  its  members.     But  the  distincti 
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earned,  not  conferred.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  retained  his  fcHiner 
opinions  concerning  the  Irish  Church,  where  would  he  be  to-daj? 
The  followers  in  this  case  have  educated  the  leader,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  their  enterprise  or  skill.  To  lead 
the  Radical  party  a  man  must  hold  all  opinions  dear  to  the 
Radicals,  and  hold  them  with  tact  In  other  words,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  let  fall  some  which  may  be  deemed  unsuitable,  and 
to  pick  up  others  which  are  growing  into  favoor. 

A  politician  who  was  a  Radical  in  his  cradle,  and  had  the 
slumbers  of  his  childhood  refreshed  by  sweet  dreams  of  univefsal 
suffrage,  is  likely  to  comply  with  these  conditions.  We  should 
predict,  therefore,  a  brilliant  career  for  Mr.  Forster.  We  may  be 
sore  that  the  Church  and  other  trifles  will  not  stand  in  his  way. 
For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  object  to  Lord  Amberley's  place 
in  the  vanguard  of  liberty.  He  has  been  applying  his  faculties  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Tory  mind,  and  attacking  with  flippant  pert- 
ness  a  Church  which  is  the  object  of  afiectioo,  veneration,  and 
comfort  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of  die 
world,  and  to  which  even  those  who  stand  outside  it  do  not  denv 
the  tribute  of  respect.  But  no  one  could  have  anticipated  tiiat 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  made  a  formal  alliance  with 
a  party  which  avows  that  in  our  political  and  social  system  there 
is  nothing  which  is  not  worthless,  nothing  which  ought  not  to 
be  discarded.  In  these  times  it  is  not  much  to  say  that  a  man 
reviles  the  opinions  which  he  once  professed,  and  has  adapted 
himself  to  a  new  mental  outfit  But  there  are  special  circum- 
stances which  would  have  justified  us  in  looking  for  something 
approaching  to  fixity  of  purpose  in  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  wiitUai 
as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  and  his  earnestness  has  swayed  the 
minds  of  other  men.  He  is  a  philosopher — we  use  the  word  in 
no  jeering  sense — and  philosophers  are  not  supposed  to  care 
much  about  the  fashion  of  their  opinions.  He  has  founded  a 
distinct  school  of  thought  We  have,  in  common  with  others, 
derived  so  much  instruction  from  his  earlier  writings,  that  we 
riew  with  pain  and  sorrow  the  aberrations  of  a  powerful  intel* 
lect  *  There  is  an  uncertainty,'  he  has  told  us,  *  about  half- 
informed  people.  You  cannot  tell  what  their  way  of  th inking 
may  be.  It  varies  from  day  to  day,  perhaps  with  the  last  book 
they  have  read.'  *  With  this  assumption  of  superiority  to  huHiaa 
infirmities  we  have  a  right  to  expect  calm  and  well-considered 
opinions,  and  consistency  in  maintaining  them,  even  if  we  put 
aside  fixity  of  principle  as  unattainable. 

Mr.  Mill  has  advocated  liberty,  but  in  the  works  which  made 


*  Speech  in  Honte  of  Oommoos,  May  31, 1866. 

his 
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his  repatatlon  he  was  never  the  apostle  of  anarchy  aad  coofis- 
cation.  He  has  pleaded  for  manj  opinions  which  we  should 
deem  ciotchetv  or  onsoand,  bat,  as  we  shall  presentlj  show, 
his  air-drawn  phantasies  were  always  leavened  with  the  qoali* 
fving  inj^redient  of  sober  sense.  In  the  lash  projects  of  his 
riper  vears  we  might  be  content  to  let  Mr.  Mill  be  a  repioof 
unto  himsel£  We  mi^t  appeal  from  Mr.  Mill  the  politiciaii 
to  Mr.  Mill  the  philosopher.  Since  he  has  taken  an  actire 
part  in  politics  he  has  discovered  that  the  end  of  the  science 
of  goTcmment  is  to  surrender  to  a  discontented  section  of  the 
population  all  that  thev  demand,  without  reference  to  coo- 
aideratioos  of  justice,  expediencv,  or  eristir^  interests.  If  anj 
number  of  malcontents  insist  that  the  land  which  belongs  to 
private  persons  shall  be  made  over  to  them,  the  other  sectioo 
must  submit  to  the  injurj.  It  maj  be  an  injury  of  the  most 
grievous  and  aggravated  form  to  compel  a  man  to  part  with  his 
property  at  a  price  set  upon  it  by  another.  Mr.  Mill  treats  all 
such  coDsideratioiis  with  lofty  contempt.  We  have  not  to  aik 
whether  this]  kingdom  upon  the  whi>ie  is  governed  lairly  and 
with  good  intentions,  but  whedier  a  dissatisfied  class,  no  matter 
what  that  class  may  be  at  the  moment,  desire  to  modify  the 
]dan  of  the  government.  If  they  crave  for  a  government  sag- 
gcsted  by  the  inconstant  and  reckiesB  wiiims  of  doetrinaxnsy  they 
ought  to  have  it.  This  is  the  plain  tgarfaing  of  Mr.  MilTs 
pamphlet  upon  Ireland,  and  it  amoonts,  when  stripped  of  fine 
phrase  i»  to  an  idea  of  government  which  would  be  rejected  by  a 
confederation  €»f  brigands.  If  one  loses  or  sqiBadeis  his  share  he 
is  to  make  it  up  by  impoverisfaing  the  common  stock.  Even 
freefaoocers  could  not  keep  up  a  band  on  such  a  system.  '  What 
signifies  it,'  asks  Mr.  Mill,  *  that  the  law  is  the  same  ^in  England 
and  Ireiandj  if  opinion  and  the  sociai  circu^bstances  of  die 
country  are  better  than  the  law?^*  This  is  a  pregnant  question. 
Opinion,  then,  is  above  law.  The  only  test  of  the  propriety  or 
Justice  of  a  law  is  the  opinion  of  those  who^  from  various  caaae% 
mt^  dissatisfied  with  it.  If  we  hrrirate  to  adopt  this  new  mediod 
of  holding  a  commonwealth  together  we  are  pronminced  to  be  a 
■adon  ^  hosking  in  a  llbol^s  paradise,'  conceited  abo^e  all  ocfacr 
ntiofis  of  our  insdtntiocis,  a  people  incapable  of  understuiding:. 
If  an-v  one  sonfiests  the  use  of  those  means  for  maintain fng  Ae 
integrity  of  the  empire  which  we  find  in  daily  rv^aisitiAHi  else- 
where — in  Mr.  Mill's  model  repablic  as  well  as  in  this  besotted 
land — Mr.  Mill  repiles  co  him  thus : — *The  dme  is  come  when 
tLe  democracy  of  one  country  will  join  hands  with  :iie  demixsacy 


*  Eaglaad  iod  Iniaad,'  p.  13. 
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of  another,  rather  than   back  their   own  ruling  authorities    in 
putting  it  down.'  * 

These  expressions  are  casual  illustrations  of  the   imperious 

dogmatism    which    the    Radical    school    have   adopted    as    the 

vehicle  of  their  opinions.     It  is  not  a  suggestion  which  they 

present   to   us,    it   is  an   ordinance.     Mr.  Mill   has   eloquently 

advocated,  on  abstract  principles,  the  right  of  liberty  of  opinion, 

and  he  has  thereby  gained  a  lasting  fame.     But  ^e  proverbial 

discordance  between  precept  and  example  is  verified  afresh  in 

his  case.     His  own  habitual  method  of  argument  supplies  the 

most  striking  instance  that  could  well  be  found  in  the  whole 

range  of  controversy  of  absolute  intolerance.    He  does  not  permit 

himself  to  exchange  reasons  with  his  opponents — it  is  a  quicker 

process  to  knock  them  down.     They  are  incapable,  dull-witted, 

stupid,   conceited,  insensible  to  truth.     And  yet  Mr.  Mill  has 

himself  instructed    us   that   the  worst  offence  we  can  commit 

against  liberty  ^is  to  stigmatise   those  who  hold  the   contrary 

opinion   as  bad  and  immoral   men/ 1  which  is  an   exact  and 

concise  description  of  what  Mr.  Mill  does  whenever  he  addresses 

this  perverse  generation.      When  he  heaps  objurgations  on  the 

heads  of  those  who  object  to  an  unrestricted  sufirage,  or  to  the 

dominance  of  the  uneducated  class,  or  to  confiscation,  he  ought 

to  remember  that  the  offenders  may  have  been  brought  up  at  his 

own  feet.    The  doctrines  which  he  now  denounces  with  so  much 

passion  may  formerly  have  been  his  own.     It  is  hard  when  a 

man  forgets  his  own  children,  and  not  only  turns  them  out  of 

doors,  but  takes  away  their  character.     Mr.  Mill   once  taught 

that  extreme  prejudices  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rich  formed 

*a  probable  result  of  democratic  feeling.'     If  socialist  opinions 

were  added  to  these  prejudices — and  the  opinions  advanced  in 

the  pamphlet  on  Ireland  have  a  direct  tendency  towards  socialism, 

so  far  as  they  have  any  practical  bearing  at  all — then,  he  says, 

*  it  may  become  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  to  possess 

more  property  than  some  very  small  amount,  or  any  income  not 

earned  by  manual  labour.'  X     This  is  all  that  those  who  wished 

to  make  cautious  changes,  instead  of  violent  revolutions,  in  our 

Constitution  ever  ventured  to  maintain ;  and  behold !  Mr.  Mill 

sallied   forth  upon  them    with  thick  bludgeons,   and   scattered 

them  with  grievous  blows.     He  was  ashamed  to  think  that  such 

poor   spiritless  creatures  could    be    his   own  countrymen.     He 

proved  that  any  party  putting  forward  these  views  must  by  an 

irreversible  law  be  the  '  stupidest '  party.     In  that  case,  we  should 

have  thought,   we   might  have   been  spared  his  denunciations. 

•  '  England  and  Ireland/  p.  26.     f  *  Essay  on  Liberty '  (Popular  edition),  p.  31. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

Men 


Men  are  not  expcct<^d  to  figbt  against  the  destinies.  But 
formerly  he  gave  a  practical  application  to  his  general  rcflcelion 
which  few  others  have  dared  to  suggest :  '  Opinions  similar 
in  principle  to  these  already  prevail  widely  among  the  artisan 
class,  and  weigh  oppressively  on  those  who  are  atnenahle  to  the 
opinion  chieily  of  that  class,  namely,  its  own  members' 
('Liberty,'  page  52).  If  this  remark  be  true  at  all,  it  must  be 
true  no  matter  who  makes  it,  But  in  practice  we  do  not  find 
that  is  so.  '  What  is  one  man's  meat,'  says  the  homely  proverb, 
'  is  another  man's  poison,'  In  Mr.  Mill's  mouth  the  observations 
we  have  quoted  are  wisdom ;  in  the  mouths  of  others  they  are 
puie  fatuity,  insolent  calumny,  we  know  not  what.  If  any  man 
who  is  opposed  to  a  democratic  rule  of  the  majority  should  justify 
himself  upon  the  ground  that  property  might  be  placed  in  jeopaidy, 
he  ought  rather  to  be  accused  by  Mr.  Mill  of  imitation,  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery,  than  of  ignorance  and  blindness.  For  Mr. 
Mill  has  written,  'Is  there  not  a  considerable  danger  lest  they 
[the  majoritv]  should  throw  upon  the  possessors  of  what  is  called 
realised  property,  and  upon  the  larger  incomes,  an  unfair  share, 
or  even  the  wh<ile,  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  having  done  so, 
add  to  the  amount  without  scruple,  expending  the  proceeds  in 
modes  supposed  to  conduce  to  (ixe  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
labouring  class?'"  What  fairness  is  there  in  a  man  who  could 
put  this  question  to  us  as  a  serious  study,  turning  round  and 
denouncing  those  who  cannot  answer  it  satisfactorily  ? 

Again,  he  says,  '  We  know  what  powerful  arguments,  the 
more  dangerous  because  there  is  a  portion  of  truth  in  them, 
may  be  brought  against  all  inheritance,  against  the  ]Ktwer 
of  bequest,  against  every  advantage  which  one  person  seems 
to  have  over  another'  (page  51).  He  goes  on  to  ask — *  Is 
it  reasonable  to  think  that  even  much  more  cultivated  minds 
than  those  of  tlie  numerical  majority  can  be  expected  to  be, 
will  have  so  delicate  a  conscience,  and  so  just  an  appreciation 
of  what  is  against  their  own  apparent  interest,  that  they  will 
reject  these  and  the  innumerable  other  fallacies  wliich  will  press 
in  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  power, 
to  induce  them  to  follow  their  own  selfish  inclinnllons  and 
short-sighted  notions  of  their  o\\  a  good,  in  opposition  to  justice, 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  and  of  posterity?'  (Ibid.). 
Now  these  are  not  questions  which  turn  upon  the  shifting  politics 
of  the  hour.  They  involve  a  principle  which  could  not  have 
been  true  in  1865  and  false  in  186S.  They  go  to  the  very  root 
4)£  all  the  vices  of  a  political   system,     ^'et  if  an  attempt  be 

"  '  KipTMeutalive  GoTfmmcnt,'  Popolur  edition,  1865,  pp.  *e,  49. 
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made  to  apply  the  truth,  a  truth  which  Mr.  Mill  has  solemnly 
enjoined  upon  us  in  practical  legfislation,  no  language  is  too  violent 
to  condemn  the  proceeding.  It  is  gt>od  enough  for  a  treatise,  but 
it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  demagogue's  comer  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  philosopher  who  changes  his  doctrine  with 
every  change  of  the  moon  may  be  called  eccentric,  but  the 
philosopher  who  swallows  his  own  tenets  as  coolly  as  some 
animals  swallow  their  young,  and  frowns  on  those  whom  he 
taught  to  respect  his  words^  gives  his  truest  admirers  much  cause 
for  sorrow  and  reg^ret. 

During  the  discussions  of  recent  years  upon  Reform,  it  was 
often  contended  by  Lord  Cranbome  and  others  that  a  rule  of 
numbers  might  probably  fall  under  the  control  of  interests  which 
were  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  We  must 
all  remember  with  what  indignation  these  suggestions  were 
received  by  Mr.  Mill  and  his  friends.  Can  we,  then,  find  the 
sanction  of  no  high  authority  for  them  ?  We  turn  to  Mr.  Mill's 
*  Representative  Government,*  and  there  we  see  it  written  z — 

*  Looking  at  democracy  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  con- 
ceived,  as  tiie  rule  of  the  numerical  majority,  it  is  surely  possible  that 
the  ruling  power  may  be  under  the  dominion  of  sectional  or  class 
interests,  pointing  to  conduct  different  from  that  which  would  be  dic- 
tated by  impartial  regard  for  the  interest  of  all Suppose,  again, 

a  minority  of  skilled  labourers,  a  majority  of  unskilled :  the  expmence 
of  many  Trade  Unions,  unless  they  are  greatly  calumniated,  justifies 
the  apprehension  that  equality  of  earnings  might  be  imposed  as  an 
obligation,  and  that  piecework,  payment  by  the  hour,  and  all  practices 
whidii  enable  superior  industry  or  ability  to  gain  a  superior  reward, 
might  be  put  down.  Legislative  attempts  to  raise  wages,  limitation  of 
competition  in  the  labour  market,  taxes  or  restrictions  on  machinery, 
and  on  improvements  of  all  kinds  tending  to  dispense  with  any  of  the 
existing  labour — even,  perhaps,  protection  of  the  home  producer  against 
foreign  industry — are  very  natural  (I  do  not  venture  to  say  whether 
probable)  results  of  a  feeling  of  class  interest  in  a  governing  majority 
of  manual  laboiurers '  (pp.  48,  49). 

These,  again,  are  not  opinions  which  were  hastily  expressed, 
or  which  any  circumstances  have  disproved.  They  are  the  result 
of  serious  study  and  thought,  and  of  a  wise  estimate  of  all  the 
conditions  of  true  statesmanship.  Why  Mr.  Mill  has  discarded 
them  is  a  matter  which  he  may  be  left  to  settle  with  himself. 
But  until  he  has  exposed  their  fallacy,  how  can  he  require  his 
earnest  followers  to  forget  all  the  training  they  have  received  from 
him?  The  exigencies  of  political  life  are  great;  but  Mr.  Mill's 
voice  has  reatrhcd  many  thousands  wlio  know  little  more  of  po- 
litical life  than  what  he  has  taught  thenu     They  cannot  change 

the 
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the  wIioIl'  structure  of  iheir  iniods  so  si>on  as  their  master.  We 
maintain  that  Mr.  Mill  should  at  least  have  patience  with  his 
own  disciples.  If  he  hcgins  teaching  afresh,  he  must  give  them 
time  ti)  understand  his  new  dogmas.  We  may  easily  forgive  the- 
man  who  has  misled  os;  but  be  ought  never  to  reproach  us  for 
the  consfquences  of  the  mistake.  Mr,  Mill  now  bids  us  prepare 
for  uuivei^al  suffrage.  In  the  days  when  he  allowed  his  reason 
to  guide  him  to  conclusions  he  never  recommended  an  unlimilcd 
fn^liisc  ;  and  in  advocating  extensions  he  was  careful  to  insist 
on  the  importance  of  various  safeguards  against  the  duminioa  oi 
mere  numbers.  Plural  voting  was  one  of  these  expedients  ;  '  for,' 
said  Mr.  Mill,  'it  is  not  useful,  but  hurtful,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  couiilrj-  should  declare  ignorance  to  be  entitled  to  as  mucli 
political  power  as  knowledge.'  ('  Representative  Government,* 
p.  73.)  That  all  men  should  be  accounted  equal  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power  is  a  dogma  we  have  held  to  be  false  and  mis- 
chievous. Might  we  not  have  learnt  that  lesson  also  from  Mr, 
Mill?    Let  us  hear  him : — 

'The  Ameriean  institutions  have  imprinted  strongly  on  the  American 
mind,  that  any  ono  man  ( with  a  white  skin)  is  as  good  ns  any  other ; 
And  it  iu  felt  that  (his  faUe  creed  is  nearly  connected  with  some  of  the 
more  mifaronrable  points  in  American  cfaaraoter.  It  is  nol  a  imnll 
Wugehief  lli'al  the  eima&lutiim  of  any  cmmtry  should  tancfion  tli!»  creed;  for 
the  belief  in  it,  whether  express  or  tacit,  is  almost  as  detrtmentul  to 
monJ  and  intellectual  excellence,  aB  any  effect  which  most  forma  of 
goTenuoent  csu  produce.' — '  Beprescntative  Government '  (popular 
edition),  p.  74. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  when  once  the  '  less  educated  classes ' 
are  made  tlie  possessorsof  power  they  know  that  their  mere  will  can 
prevail,  and  reason  has  little  influence  over  them.  If  it  were  a 
politician  fishing  for  votes  who  had  enunciated  these  principles, 
and  afterwards  repudiated  thetn  all,  we  could  understand  his 
motives,  and  we  should  see  the  uselessness  of  appealing  to  his 
regard  for  his  own  consistency.  When  a  public  man  now  is 
caught  in  the  act  of  eating  his  own  words,  his  olTence  is  wiped 
away  if  he  pleads,  '  No  matter  what  I  professed  yesterday — this 
is  what  I  say  now.'  But  we  cannot  consent  lo  have  Mr.  Mill 
degraded  to  this  level.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  his  country  is 
proud,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  undo  the  labours  of  a 
lifetime,  and  to  declare  all  his  political  teachings  fallacious,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune. 

If  we  inWte  the  reader  to  glance  at  two  or  three  other  passages 
from  Mr.  Mill's  writings,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  Mr.  Mill  has  changed  his  opinions,  as  to  vindicate 
those  who  still  think  that  there  is  weight  and  force  in  them : — 

The 
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*  Tho  natural  tendency  of  representative  government,  as  of  modem 
civilisation,  is  towards  collective  mediocrity:  and  this  tendency  is 
increased  by  all  redactions  and  extensions  of  the  franchise,  their  effect 
being  to  place  the  principal  power  in  the  hands  of  classes  more  and 

more  below  the  highest  level  of  instruction  in  the  community 

It  is  an  admitted  &ct  that  in  the  American  democracy,  which  is  con- 
structed on  this  fftulty  model  [i.e.  of  representation  according  to  local 
majorities],  tho  highly  cultivated  members  of  the  community,  except 
such  of  them  as  are  veiling  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  and  modes 
of  judgment,  and  become  the  servile  mouthpieces  of  their  inferiors  in 
knowledge,  seldom  even  offer  themselves  for  Congress  or  tho  State 
Legislatures,  so  little  likelihood  have  they  of  being  returned.* — '  Be- 
presentative  Gk)vemment,'  p.  59. 

*  Those,  indeed,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  under  pretence  of  equal 
justice,  aim  only  at  substituting  the  class  ascendancy  of  the  poor  for 
that  of  the  rich,  will  of  course  be  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  which 
places  both  on  a  leveL  [The  *  scheme  '  referred  to  is  Mr.  Hare's  plan 
of  representation.]  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  wish  exists 
at  present  among  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  though  I  woM 
not  ansicer  for  tJic  effect  which  opportunity  and  demagogic  artifices  may 
hereafter  have  in  exciting  it.' — ^Ibid.,  p.  61. 

Upon  this  latter  remark  Mr.  Mill  might  found  pretensions  as 
a  seer,  and  they  would  be  more  generally  conceded  than  his 
recent  claims  to  our  reverence  as  a  sage.  He  is  now'  teaching 
that  everything  in  government  must  be  yielded  to  clamour,  and 
he  summons  the  forces  of  obloquy  and  popular  resentment  for 
the  suppression  of  contrary  opinions.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
the  school  has  already  produced  a  luminary,  who  strongly 
recommends  Catiline  to  our  approval  as  a  party  leader,  and 
thinks  Tiberius  was  a  model  ruler. 

But  the  gall  which  Mr.  Mill  drops  into  the  cup  of  wisdom 
offered  to  his  disciples  is  grateful  and  pleasant  compared  with 
the  venom  which  inferior  men  force  to  our  lips.  It  is  possible  to 
respect  the  author  of  the  treatises  on  *  Logic '  and  *  Political 
Economy,'  but  we  can  only  stand  in  awe  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
He  is  less  a  pliilosopher  than  a  scourge.  He  issues  his  dread 
decrees,  and  iiis  path  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  dis- 
obedient. We  have  some  diffidence  in  suggesting  that  he 
follows  any  leader.  He  has  erected  for  himself  a  solitary  throne, 
and  we  hear  his  voice  from  it  occasionally,  sending  forth  com- 
mcinds,  much  as  sea  captains  of  the  old  school  used  to  issue 
theirs,  with  a  rich  exuberance  of  bad  language.  Other  Radicals 
remember  that  discretion  is  no  less  necessary  than  courage  for 
the  success  of  a  campaign.  They  do  not  make  us  acquainted 
with  all  their  hopes  in  one  proclamation.  But  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith    cannot  constrain   himself,    probably  from   constitutional 
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•ca.      Naturalista  tell  us 
s  the  water  eft,  not  being 


,  causes.      He  cannot  even  brtntlie 
that  the  curious  little  creature  kuo 

blessed  with  gills,  is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  r 
to  the  surface  to  take  in  fresh  air.  And  ao  is  il  with  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
There  is  some  defect  in  his  composition  which  obliges  him  to  be 
ays  on  the  surface,  and  it  would  be  flattery  to  sfty  that  the 
is  improved  by  his  visits.  He  is  one  of  those  men,  very 
inconvenient  to  the  party  which  owns  him,  but  very  useful  to 
the  general  public,  who  loudly  express  what  is  only  the  secret 
thoughts  of  their  associates,  or  even  propose  plans  from  which 
they  would  shrink.  When  Mr.  Mill  is  betrayed  into  excesses, 
we  may  remember  that  he  has  made  contributions  to  our  literature 
which  entitle  hiin  to  our  admiration.     But  what  is  Mr.  Guldwin 

'  Smldi's  claim  upon  our  fealty?  What  has  he  done  that  he 
should  dictate  to  all  England  ?  When  we  review  what  he  would 
abolish,  we  shall  find  diat  it  includes  almost  all  that  we  at 
present  possess.  We  survey  the  field  after  he  has  passed  over  it, 
and  discover  that  he  has  swept  it  bare.  The  monarchy  has 
received  its  doom  at  his  hands.  The  House  of  Lords  shares  the 
same  fate.  The  minor  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of 
primogeniture  follow  in  their  train.  'It  was  impossible  for 
any  one/  he  said  at  Brighton,  '  who  looked  around,  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  roots  of  hereditary  monarchy  were  dead.' 
This  jtassaye  having  apparently  provoked  some  comment,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  wrote  what  is  called  a  'characteristic'  letter, 
■with  the  object  of  showing  that  his  remarks  applied  to  Europe, 
and,  by  implication,  not  to  England,  It  is  dangerous,  in 
describing  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  statements,  to  do  am  thing  but 
quote  his  own  words,  and  we  therefore  ask  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  extract : — 

'  The  idea  of  the  right  of  a  family  to  gt)vem  a  nation,  and  the  poetic 
though  irrational  and  primitive  feeling  iu  Iiehalf  of  a  particular 
family,  vras  gone,  and  could  nut  revive.' 

After  referring  to  other  European  dynasties,  he  went  on  to 
say:— 

Even  m  our  oim  country  the  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  monorcliy 
had  passed  away,  and  the  affection  entertained  for  her  present  Majest; 
was  purely  personid,  and  arose  in  no  degree  from  a  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  dynasty,  or  a  veneratiou  for  monarchy  as  a  great  conservative 
institution.  That  was  abundantly  proved  some  time  ago,  when  her 
Majesty,  under  the  prcssm'o  of  a  great  affliction,  the  indulgence  of 
which  nobody  ought  to  have  disturbed,  withdrew  from  public  life. 
Sfany  of  her  subjects  expressed  sciitlmcnta.  as  time  weut  on,  far  from 
loyal That  showed  that  the  old  feeling  towards  the  tuonaroby 
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had  grown  Tory  woak,  and  that,  as  a  political  institntion  apart  from  its 
social  position,  it  stood  upon  a  very  weak  foundation.' 

He  then  discussed  the  question  Whether  we  should  have  an 
elective  monarchy?  That  result  he  thought  very  improbable. 
*  He  was  himself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tendency  of  nations 
was  to  be  govemetl  more  and  more  by  national  councils.'  Now 
is  there  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  this  language  ?  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  is  probably  in  advance  of  some  of  his  friends, 
but  he  is  very  useful  as  a  finger-post  He  denotes  the  road  on 
which  we  are  travelling.  *  The  hereditary  House  of  Lords,'  he 
continues,  ^  in  this  country  was  like  the  last  leaf  on  the  bougb^ 
and,  although  it  hung  with  great  tenacity,  it  was  not  likely  to 
hang  very  much  longer.'  Then  of  the  Church  :  *  The  religious 
world  presented  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  almost  fearful  crisis,  in 
the  face  of  which  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  Church  Establish- 
ments could  last  very  long.' 

When  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  lays  down  these  axioms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a  fair  discussion  of 
their  reasonableness  or  expedience.  They  are  sent  forth  as 
rescripts  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  disobey.  He  constantly 
gives  us  the  most  solemn  wamingfs  against  hesitating  to  follow 
him.  He  lets  us  know  that  it  would  be  like  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  Before  finally  crushing  the  unbelievers,  he  over- 
whelms them  with  multitudinous  little  sneers.  Lord  Stanley  has 
not  adopted  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  views  concerning  Ireland 
(whatever  they  may  be),  and  for  this  contumacy  he  is  subjected 
to  Mr.  Smith's  severest  disdain.  *  Lord  Stanley,'  he  wrote  to  his 
usual  organ,*  *  pronounces  that  England  and  Ireland  are  insepa- 
rable now  and  for  ever.  If  this  is  his  Lordship's  fiat,  no  doubt 
Nature  will  obey.'  Can  any  satire  be  keener  ?  Lord  Stanley 
is  also  called  with  fine  irony  a  '  person  of  quality,'  and  it  is  in- 
sinuated that  he  has  a  ^  narrow  superciliousness  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  marks  of  want  of  genius.'  Imagine  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  accusing  any  one  of  superciliousness !  It  is  possible  that 
his  writings,  fevered  and  disordered  as  they  are,  would  exercise  a 
more  decided  influence  but  for  the  excessive  acrimony  which  he 
infuses  into  them.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  England  it  is  with 
the  sour  and  snappish  sarcasms  of  an  angry  scold.  He  has 
even  announced  his  intention  of  turning  his  back  upon  an  un- 
thankful country,  although  his  friends  console  us  in  an  amusing 
aside  by  assuring  us  that  he  does  not  mean  it.  *  I  am  going  I ' 
cries  the  principal  actor ;  '  but  not  if  you  elect  him  to  Parlia- 
ment '  whisper   his  friends  to  the  audience.      The   little    play 

♦  •  DaUy  New^'  24th  Febmazy.  : 
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reininJs  one  of  the  wandering  trader  in  a  rural  fair,  wliuse 
tlireateiied  departure  is  only  to  be  checked  by  the  crowd  buying- 
up  all  his  brass  chains.  This  peculiar  clanship  of  tlie  Radicals 
is  constantly  of  the  utmost  service  to  them.  They  take  it  in 
turns  to  help  each  other.  If  one  man  bids  a  loud  adieu  to  his 
native  land,  the  others  stand  by  to  tell  U5  his  price  for  Tcmaining, 
li'  one  is  attacked  by  a  jjrofane  rritic,  the  rest  spring  out  and 
pelt  him  with  epithets,  of  which  '  insolent '  and  '  imiiertinent ' 
are  the  gentlest  examples.  It  must  be  understood,  indeed,  that  It 
is  always  an  impertinence  to  say  '  No '  to  a  Itadical's  'Yes.' 
We  must,  therefore,  under  dire  penalties,  join  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
£mith  in  asserting  that  we  live  in  the  worst  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  'England,'  he  says  with  withering  sarcasm,  *is 
the  favourite  of  heaven,  and  when  she  commits  oppression  it  will 
not  recoil  on  the  oppressor.'  •  When  the  '  recoil '  comes  and 
desoIaVon  overtakes  us,  there  is  one,  at  least,  among  us  who  will 
raise  his  voice  in  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph  from  amid 
the  wreck. 

But  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would  not  have  us  understand  that 
he  wishes  to  see  a  revolution.  At  least  he  would  not  call  it  by 
that  name.  His  favourite  method  of  teaching  upon  this  question 
is  by  innuendo.  ' Let  us,' he  says,  'never  glorify  revolution  ' — 
'  yet,'  he  adds,  '  revolutions  send  capacity  to  the  front  with  vol- 
canic force  across  all  the  obstacles  of  envy  and  of  class,'  Which, 
then,  would  we  rather  have — capacity  to  the  front  or  no  revolu- 
tion? Surely  an  intelligent  man  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  such  a 
choice.  And  again  :  '  The  thought  returns  that . , ,  the  race  which 
produced  Cromwell  -may  at  its  need  produce  his  peer,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  great  usurper  may  once  more  stand  forth  in  arms ' 
{'Three  Statesmen,'  p.  26).  '  We  will  hope,'  he  says  in  another 
part  of  the  same  instructive  work,  'that  in  the  course  of  our 
political  changes,  we  shall  find  a  way  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment to  which  we  may  all  feel  loyal,  and  which  we  may  all 
desire  to  supjiort  as  the  Government  not  of  a  party  but  the 
nation,'  He  does  not  give  us  any  positive  ideas  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  this  Government,  but  bis  readers  must  be  very  dull  if 
they  cannot  suggest  one  of  its  heads.  Here  is  another  eiample 
of  Mr,  Smith's  sentiments  :  '  The  fear  that  Europe  will  soon  be 
either  Republican  or  Cossack  does  not  seem  to  me  chimerical : 
the  fear  that  it  idll  be  Cossack  does '  ('  Three  Statesmen,'  p.  75). 
Here  the  oracle  utters  a  veiled  saying,  but  when  he  speaks  of  a 
standing  army  he  is  plain  enough.  It  is  propagandist,  and  'it 
has  infected  the  governing  class  with  a  tendency  to  violence  and 
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martial  law  *  (p.  79).  So  in  referring  to  the  case  of  Whol  lagan, 
who  shot  a  boy  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1798,  and  was 
acquitted  by  the  Court,  he  says  of  the  J  udges  who  tried  him :  *  Their 
sentiments  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as 
tliosc  which  prevail  in  high  official  regions  now  *  (*  Essay  on 
Pitt').     Elsewhere  he  talks  of  the  'aristocratic  recklessness  of 

fdebeian  blood.'     Take  one  other  gem  of  thought :  *  A  class  Par- 
iament  is  an  oligarchy  with  a  broad  basis,  more  powerful  for 
iniquity  than  any  Crown.' 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  regenerators  of  society  do 
not  propose  to  abolish  class  Parliaments.  They  assert  that  wc 
have  been  governed  by  one  class,  and  they  aim  to  substitute 
another  class  for  it.  No  one  who  properly  examines  the  question 
can  doubt  that  this  is  the  result  which  their  reforms  tend  to  pro- 
duce. If  it  were  a  wiser  mingling  of  all  classes  which  they 
desired  to  bring  about,  the  bitterness  of  their  attacks  on/ny  one 
class  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  superfluous.  It  would  be 
possible,  moreover,  to  discuss  with  entire  candour  on  both  sides 
the  qualifications  which  recommend  the  incoming  class  to  supre- 
macy in  the  Government  We  know  that  there  are  Liberals  who 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before  us,  if 
education  had  preceded  the  suffrage.  We  can  at  present  only 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  labouring  classes  for  government  by 
the  use  they  have  made  of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  past. 
They  have  long  exercised  those  powers  on  a  scale  which,  though 
limited,  is  ample  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which  guides 
them.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  what  they  have  done  in  their 
own  province,  especially  when  we  find  it  said  of  Trades*  Unions 
by  a  Liberal  writer  that  '  they  indicate  such  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  true  government  as  is  found  in  no  other  class' 
(*  Essays  on  Reform,'  p.  36).  Now  what  is  this  appreciation  of 
government?  If  the  government  of  England  could  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  government  of  Trades*  Unions  in  intention 
and  spirit,  what  would  it  be  like  ?  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
patent  fact  that  the  primary  object  of  these  Societies  is  to  carry 
out  a  sentiment  of  equality  at  the  cost  of  their  more  intelligent 
and  skilful  men>bers,  by  placing  a  good  workman  upon  a  level 
with  the  bad.  This  is  an  injustice  which  capital  could  not 
perpetrate  without  sacrificing  its  own  interests.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible, wc  may  ask,  that  any  fair  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
dominant  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Trades' 
Unionism  ?  Is  it  not  to  compel  men  to  obey  the  orders  of  a 
central  organisation,  without  discussion  or  deliberation,  and  to 
punish  recalcitrants  by  depriving  them  of  their  bread  or  their  life? 
If  a  man  belongs  to  a  Trades'  Union  he  must  take  so  much  money 
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for  his  work  and  no  more,  he  must  work  so  many  liours  3  day 
ami  no  more,  and  lie  must  only  accept  work  from  employers 
who  take  Union  men — from  'Union-houses,'  as  they  are  called. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Potter  would  deny  all  this  ;  but  then 
he  has  distinctly  given  us  10  understand  that  the  truth  must  not 
be  told.  Suppose  the  working  man  objecU  to  the  rules  of  his 
Society,  or  any  part  of  them  ?  Suppose  he  withdraws  from  the 
Society  ?  Instantly  a  wide-reaching  jiiece  of  machinery  is  set  in 
motion  to  destroy  him.  He  may  leave  one  town  and  wander  to 
another,  but  wherever  he  goes  he  is  an  outcast.  The  best  shops 
are  closed  to  him,  or  if  under  great  stress  a  master  employs  him, 
his  fellow -workmen  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with 
them.  In  its  cflccts  there  is  no  more  savage  form  of  tyranny 
conceivable  than  this,  as  many  a  working  man  could  testify.  Jf'e 
may  be  deceived  by  such  representations  as  that  of  the  writer 
we  have  quoted  above  ;  the  working  classes  are  not.  But  if  they 
go  to  public  meetings  they  are  silenced  by  the  Potters  who  have 
no  reason  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  plain  truth  come  out.  We 
do  not  seek  to  esaggerate  such  crimes  as  those  recently  exposed 
at  Sheffield,  for  we  prefer  to  believe  that  they  are  exceptional. 
But  the  whole  system  is  one  of  coercion  and  oppression,  the 
provident  fund  alone  excepted.  Let  a  strike  be  decreed,  and  a 
man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  employers,  and  has  no 
reason  to  complain,  must  leave  his  work  and  plunge  his  f^tmily 
into  want.  It  may  be  that  the  worst  men  in  the  trade  have 
causeil  tlie  strike.  The  best  men  have  no  alternative  but  to  join 
in  it.  Is  this  the  kind  of  principle  upon  which  we  should  be 
anxious  to  build  up  a  new  Government  for  ourselves? 

This  aspect  of  Trades'  Unionism  is  never  alluded  to  by  the 
Radical  chiefs,  and  we  need  not  look  for  greater  honesty  in  the 
subalterns.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale,  indeed,  we  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  theories  of  the  party  grow  more  and  more  re- 
pulsive, we  will  not  say  to  fastidious  minds,  but  to  common  sense. 
The  leaders  cannot  always  divest  themselves  of  a  certain  sense  of 
resjmnsibility.  It  rarely  encumbers  them,  as  we  may  plainly  see, 
but  sometimes  it  leads  them  to  make  otdy  a  partial  revelation  of 
their  aims.  We  go  to  the  rank  and  file  to  discover  the  true  tone 
of  the  party.  If  they  give  the  note  coarsely,  the  ring  is  at  least 
genuine.  There  we  are  shown  without  much  affectation  of  modesty 
that  source  of  patriotism  which  people  usually  leave  decently  in 
the  background.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Radicals,  but  we 
have  always  understood  that  they  are  nobler  and  purer  than 
Others.  If  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  taint,  they  are, 
after  all,  no  better  than  the  wicked.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
ihe  lust  of  power.     The  hope  is  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
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every  man,  except  a  Tory,  shall  receive  what  scemeth  to  him 
good.       As   for    the   lory,   emptiness    and   gnashing   of   teeth 
shall  be  his  portion.     We  know  that  the  greatest  of  men  have 
been  infected  by  the  passion  for  power  and  place.     How  can 
we  expect    inspired  lords   and  professors    hungry  for    employ- 
ment to  resist  the  temptation  ?     Their  pressing  grievance  is  that 
fortune  has  not  hitherto  rained  her  ^vours  over  a  sufficiently 
wide  surface.     They  would  have,  not  a  lottery,  but  a  general 
scramble.     In  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  ^  Essay  on  Pitt,'  he  refers 
to  those  ^  who  monopolise  power  and  patronage,'  and  of  coarse 
find  it  ^practically  excellent.'      One  of  his  friends  speaks  out 
more  plainly:    ^So  completely  are  all  the   good  things  avail- 
able monopolised  by  the  governing  class,  that  all  other  sections^ 
of  the  community  are  thereby  greatly  damnified  and  insultingly 
ignored.'  *      ^  It    is   not   only  injurious,'  continues  this  writer, 
with  an  honesty  which  we  look  for  in  vain  from  most  of  his 
party,   ^but   humiliating   in   the   extreme  to  feel   permanently 
shut  out  from  a  fair  share  of  the  g^ood  things  of  this  world.' 
Here,    then,    we    learn   the    prime    defect    of  our  government. 
*  Little   Dick,'  the  pet  of  the  village,   *  may  have  the  elements 
of  genius  and  piety  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  Little  Dick  should  ever  become  an  arch- 
bishop.'    Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage  committed  on  a  free 
people?     That   is   the    light    in  which  the  working    men   are 
told  to  look  at  the  question  of  representation.     They  cannot  hold 
office  themselves,  or  provide  for  their  children,  because  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  suffrage  has  not  been  awarded  to  them. 
Let  them  get  votes,  and  their  sons  (provided  they  have  the  ele- 
ments of  piety)  may  carry  the  spiritual   crosier  instead  of  the 
carnal  one.     They  may  also  take  their  refreshing  potations  in  a 
sahHHi  instead  of  a  tavern.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  obvious  inference 
to  l)(»  drawn  from  the  picture  given  us  by  the  writer  just  quoted 
of  *  John  Ploughman,'  brooding  *  over  his  mug  of  bad   beer  in 
the  disreputable  den  provided  for  him  Inj  a  Parliament  in  which 
he  is  not  represented.'     We  may  smile  at  such  representations 
and  arguments,  but  the  classes  to  whom  they  are  addressed  do 
not  smile  at  them.     They  think  them  over  very  seriously,  and 
deem  them  to  be  unanswerable.     More  and  more  of  recent  years 
have  they  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand  in  the  labour  market 
— for  bad  harvests — for  a  decrlining  trade — for  vicissitudes  in  com- 
merce— for  high  prices — for  low  wages.     If  the  working  man 
drinks  bad  beer,  it  is  all  through  '  Parliament,'  which  alone  stops 
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il  flow  of  wine.  There  would  be  little  nccaslun  for 
surprise  if  the  teachers  of  these  doctrines  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  the  classes  whom  they  have  filled  with  discontent  to  measures 
which  might,  according  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  doctrine,  'send 
capacity  to  the  front.'  Dark  menaces  of  such  a  consummation  are 
sometimes  thrown  out,  A  journal  of  the  party,  irritated  by  the 
failure  of  the  recent  attempts  to  revive  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Eyre,  said  that  his  rule  was  '  stained  by  atrocities  such  as  have 
not  Iteen  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  first  French  revolution." 
And  there  presently  followe<l  this  significaDt  passage : — 

'Well  will  it  bo  for  the  rich,  tho  titled,  and  tbo  refined,  in  the 
coming  times,  if  that  contempt  for  law  which  they  approve  in  Jamaica, 
that  hearty  distrust  of  law  which  they  have  exhibited  in  England,  is 
not  imitated  too  woll  by  tho  many,  into  whoso  hsuds  power  ia  more 
and  more  gravitating.' — '  Daily  News,'  Febmnry  28th. 

We  arc  far  from  asserting  that  such  desires  or  aims  are  now 
entertained  by  the  working  classes.  We  hold  it  to  be  fairly 
questionable  whether  their  own  miods  would  be  brought  to  these 
mischievous  conclusions  if  they  were  allowed  to  form  an  unpre- 
judiced judgment  on  public  affairs — if  they  read  and  thought  for 
themselves  instead  of  accepting  as  indisputable  the  representations 
of  headstrong  partisans.  But  any  class  which  has  little  leisure 
to  exhaust  inquiry  for  itself  is  much  in  the  hands  of  quick-witted 
men  who  come  to  it  with  the  a ll'pre vailing  plea  that  they  have 
solely  its  profit  and  advancement  at  heart.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
poor  to  shut  their  doors  on  benefactors  who  appear  before  them, 
saying,  'All  that  you  need  to  mitigate,  or  even  totally  remove, 
the  hardships  of  your  position,  is  the  possession  of  political 
power.  To  that  power  you  are  properly  entitled,  and  you  have 
been  wrongfully  deprived  of  it  by  the  artifices  of  unscrupulous 
and  designing  men,  who  have  also  contrived,  by  wicked  laws, 
to  divide  the  land  of  this  kingdom  among  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  that  land  should  not  belong  to  you.  What  you  want 
is  power,  and  if  you  will  supiwrt  us  we  will  pay  you  back  by 
helping  you  to  obtain  that  power.'  Few  men  could  venture  at 
present  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  multitude  in  these  express 
words ;  but  is  not  this  the  drift  of  the  lesions  which  certain 
Kadical  teachers  lay  before  the  people?  Have  we  not  correctly 
indicated  the  impression  which  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
poorer  population  by  extreme  speeches  ?  The  great  RadicAt 
leaders  cannot  tell  where  the  stone  which  they  have  set  rolling 
down  the  hill  will  stop.  They  may  cry  ^festina  Unte  !  '  to  their  more 
Impetuous  followers,  but  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  change 
the  course  of  the  wind  by  waving  a  fan.     The  multitude  which 
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has  believed  the  promise  will  exact  its  fulfilment.  The  Radical 
party  arc  always  extolling  the  intelligence  of  the  working  men, 
and  yet  they  apj>ear  to  believe  that  at  a  critical  moment  they  will 
be  able  to  manage  them  like  docile  children.  They  might  be 
undeceived  by  the  incidents  which  almost  invariably  happen  at 
their  public  meetings,  and  by  the  character  of  the  preliminary 
addresses  of  aspiring  politicians  who  are  feeling  their  way  to 
Parliament  The  spirit  of  intolerance  has  passed  with  too  great 
a  facility  from  the  leaders  to  the  multitude.  Many  meetings  of 
working  men  have  lately  been  held,  and  ^  resolutions/  with  the 
proper  mark  upon  them,  have  been  passed  with  unanimous  con- 
sent. But  this  wonderful  harmony  of  feeling  is  obtained  by 
forcibly  keeping  down  objectors.  It  is  almost  unsafe  for  a  speaker 
on  the  opposition  side  to  present  himself  before  the  audience. 

In  the  newspapers  of  the  1st  of  April  there  was  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  workmen,  held  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Potter,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposed  abolition  of 
tlie   Irish  Church.     Again  the   idea  of  liberty  which   prevails 
among  the  *  less  educated  class '  found  a  striking  illustration. 
The  *  working  men  of  London  *  were  asked  to  hear  a  speaker 
who  wished  to  put  before  them  the  arguments  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Irish  Church.     But  freedom  forbade  the  idea.     The 
hapless  speaker  was  assailed,  as  the  Radical  journals  inform  us, 
by  '  loud  groans  and  catcalls,'  and  scarcely  a  word  that  he  said 
could  be  heard.    If  he  bad  been  allowed  to  express  his  opinions, 
the   champions  of  liberty   in   the   press   would  have    carefully 
expunged  his  heresies  from  their  well-winnowed  reports.     The 
authorised  Radical  creed  may,  however,  be  promulgated  wherever 
the  great  Radical  soothstiycrs  choose  to  carry  it.  In  the  debate  upon 
the  '  Royal  Parks  Bill,'  Mr.  Mill  observed  that  '  for  centuries  it 
had  been  the  pride  of  this  country  that  a  man  had  a  right  to 
speak  his  mind  on  politics  or  other  subjects  wlierever  he  pleased.^ 
Under  a  Radical  rule,  that  privilege  is  among  our  ancient  pos- 
sessions which  are  destined  to  be  reformed  away.     A  man  must 
not  speak  his  mind,  unless  it  be  a  Radical  mind.     Any  argu- 
ment he  may  think  proper  to  employ,  even  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous, is  lawful  if  it  bear  the  imprimatur  of  Messrs.  Beales  and 
Potter.     No  argument  is  admissible  if  his  convictions  take  a 
different  turn.     Then  he  is  insincere,   unprincipled,  brutalised, 
and   depraved.     That  it  is  possible  for  any  man   not  to   be  a 
Radical  is  to  a  Radical  simply  inconceivable.     And  this  is  the 
best  excuse  of  the  party  for  the  narrowness,   the  bigotry,  and 
the  oppression  which  are  essentially  characteristic  of  its  policy. 
The  ambitious  members,  by  a  just  retribution,  endure  part  of  the 
penalty  of  the  evil  they  have  wrought.     The  man  who  aims  at 
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popularity  presents  a  hady  of  electors  with  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  and  vows  that  whatever  is  wrilten  upon  it  shall  be  binding 
oi\  him  for  ever.  It  was  always  so  with  a  special  kind  of  candi> 
date ;  but  never  was  there  so  much  written  on  the  paper  before. 
The  favourite  plan  is  to  promise  anything  and  evcrydiing.  No 
man  can  be  sure  how  much  will  be  asked  of  htm  ;  but  after  he  has 
taken  the  great  pledges  he  Is  not  likely  to  reject  the  small.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  strain  at  the  gnat  after  swallowing  the  camel. 
We  do  not  seek  to  throw  upon  the  Radical  party  the  sole 
responsibility  of  what  must  appear  to  many  minds  to  be  a  great 
debasement  of  our  public  life.  In  some  degree  it  is  due  to  the 
universal  distrust  engendered  by  the  duplicity  or  supineness  of 
political  leaders  who  are  not  nominally  Radicals.  The  land- 
marks of  the  two  great  historic  parties  have  been  temporarily  re- 
moved, and  in  the  general  confusion  strange  guides  and  counsellors 
offer  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  nation 
upon  the  claims  they  advance,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  one  con- 
tingency which  has  not  entered  into  their  calculations,  and  which 
must  prove  adverse  to  them.  It  is  that  the  position  which  they 
are  contending  for  in  the  name  of  the  working  classes  may  be 
demanded  by  the  working  classes  for  themselves.  The  Radical 
leaders  have  industriously  taught  the  doctrine  that  the  rewards 
of  office  have  been  engrossed  bv  one  section  of  the  community 
to  the  wrong  and  disadvantage  of  the  poor.  That  seed  will 
come  to  fruit  in  any  climate.  The  younger  followers  of  Mr. 
Bright — or  of  Mr.  Bcales,  which  is  it? — give  advice  with  the 
assuiancc  of  men  who  never  consider  that  the  persons  to  whom 
diey  address  themselves  may  possibly  have  decided  opinions  and 
plans  of  their  own.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  monopoly  of 
power  which  they  arrogate  will  be  conceded  to  them  by  the 
newly  enfrancliisetl  multitudes  whom  they  alternately  patronise 
BHil  flatter.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  whether  the 
working  man  will  always  be  content  to  remain  a  lay  figure  in 
tiie  battle  of  politics?  Are  they  vain  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  men  to  whom  power  has  been  given  will  go  to  them  to  ask 
how  they  shall  use  it?  The  poorer  orders  have  been  told  that 
they  work  huril  in  order  that  olhers  may  live  in  ease,  and  they 
will  see  for  themselves  that  their  hardships  are  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  allowing  others  to  stand  in  the  places  which  ihey 
might  fill  themselves.  The  new  electors  are  little  understood 
by  the  Radicals.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  over  their  fictitious 
wrongs  at  public  meetings  where  only  speakers  of  one  side  are 
allowed  to  be  heard;  but  how  many  of  these  carpet  politicians 
liave  succeeded  in  drawing  near  enough  to  them  to  understand 
their  torn  of  thought,  their  opinions  on  social  questions,  their 
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ideas  of  personal  interest?  *lf,'  remarks  Mr.  Mill  with  great 
justice,  '  you  wish  to  know  what  is  practically  a  man's  interest, 
you  must  know  the  cast  of  his  habitual  feelings  and  thoughts.' 
In  other  countries  it  has  been  found  that  when  power  is  given  to 
men  they  bc^in  to  use  it  for  their  own  advantage ;  and  is  it  not 
partly  for  that  very  purpose  that  it  is  given  to  them  ?  But  the 
English  working  men,  we  are  told,  are  so  different.  They  will 
not  care  to  help  themselves ;  they  will  help  the  man  who  shouts 
out  the  loudest  that  he  is  their  only  friend.  We  shall  see  how 
that  complacent  theory  will  look  a  few  years  hence.  Our  belief 
is,  that  the  incoming  electors  may  be  depended  on  to  appraise 
the  services  of  their  *  deliverers'  at  their  true  value.  Injustice 
to  their  intelligence,  we  must  anticipate  that  they  will  decline 
to  take  their  opinions,  ready  labelled,  from  the  hand  of  firiend  or 
foe.  They  will  look  for  and  find  leaders  in  their  own  circles, 
and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  A  carpenter  may 
reasonably  consider  that  his  son  is  as  much  entitled  to  office, 
and  upon  the  whole  as  fit  for  it,  as  an  undisciplined  lordling  or 
a  misanthropic  professor.  The  present  Radicals  cannot  prevent 
that  train  of  reasoning  from  producing  logical  consequences. 
They  are  now  parcelling  out  die  new  inheritance  among  each 
other,  in  total  forgetfulness  that  the  rightful  owner  is  on  his  way 
to  it;  or  perhaps  they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  when  he 
arrives  he  will  applaud  their  division.  We  know  not  what 
changes  may  be  before  us ;  but  if  the  time  should  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  choose  between  a  fair  and  just-^minded 
mechanic  who  truly  understands  his  class,  and  a  political  adven- 
turer who  wishes  to  rise  to  power  on  his  shoulders,  no  rational 
man  will  hesitate  on  which  side  to  cast  his  vote. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Erinnerungen  an  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  Von 
Gustav  Schlesier.     2  parts.     New  edition.     Stuttgart,  1854. 

2.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Lebensbild  und  Charakteristih.  Von 
R.  Haym.     Berlin,  1856. 

3.  Uebcr  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  der  Insel  Java^  nebst  einer  Ein- 
leitunff  iiber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbanes 
und  ihren  Eiuflius  auf  die  geistige  Enttcickelung  des  Menschen- 
geschlechts.  Von  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  3  vols.  Berlin, 
1836-9  (also  in  the  Abh.  der  K.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaftcn). 

4.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt^s  Gesammelte  Werke.  7  vols.  Berlin, 
1841-52. 

5.  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government.     Translated  from  the 
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German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  bj  Joseph  Coult- 
hard,  Jon.     London,  1854. 

6.  Brief e  von  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  an  eine  Freundin.  Ed.  in  1 
vol.     Leipzig,  1860. 

7.  Letters  of  William  von  Humboldt  to  a  Female  Friend.  A 
complete  edition  translated  from  the  second  German  edition, 
by  Catharine  M.  A.  Couper.     2  vols.     London,  1849. 

8.  Briefxcechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1830. 

THE  name  of  Humboldt,  thanks  to  the  world-wide  reputation 
of  the  author  of  *  Cosmos,'  is  quite  familiar  to  English  ears. 
But  of  the  thousands  to  whom  this  name  carries  high  authority 
on  any  scientific  question,  scarce  half  even  know  that  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  the  traveller  and  writer  on  natural  science,  had 
an  elder  brother,  William  von  Humboldt,  the  critic,  statesman, 
and  philologist  Worse  than  being  merely  ignored  is  the  treat- 
ment this  latter  receives  from  those  who  have  heard  of  him,  and 
describe  him  as  *  the  brother  of  the  great  Humboldt.'  In  truth, 
a  distinguished  man  who  happens  to  have  a  brother  yet  more 
famous  than  himself,  is  apt  to  suffer  in  his  own  fame  from  a 
connexion  which  leaves  him  to  all  time  the  victim  of  an  odious 
comparison.  William  von  Humboldt  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  German  literary  world  of  the  time  of  Goethe,  that  period 
of  an  intense  and  vigorous  life  which  has  since  so  much  sub- 
sided. He  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  men  whose  genius 
and  enormous  industry  established  the  German  school  of  com- 
parative philology.  The  hard  years  which  came  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  were  times  to  try  the  strength  and  skill  of 
a  politician,  but  Talleyrand  said  of  Humboldt  that  the  Europe 
of  his  day  had  not  counted  three  or  four  such  statesmen,  and 
appraised  still  higher  his  power  as  a  diplomatist  by  grumbling 
that*  he  could  not  quite  see  through  him — there  was  something 
peculiar  in  his  character  that  he  did  not  understand.  Now  the 
only  English  biography  of  this  very  notable  man,  which  is  an 
abridgment  of  Schlesier's  German  work,  is  bound  up  with  a 
similar  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  brother  Alexander.  With  a  per- 
fect appreciation  of  the  relative  rank  the  two  hold  in  England, 
Alexander,  the  younger,  is  placed  first,  and  William's  life  forms 
a  second  part,  carried  on  from  the  time  when  his  career  diverges 
from  that  of  his  more  celebrated  brother. 

To  make  a  comparison  of  these  two  men,  as  being  the  one 
greater  and  the  other  less,  is,  as  it  happens,  out  of  the  question. 
Both  were  many-sided  in  a  high  degree,  but  they  divided  the 
field  of  knowledge  between  them,  working  up  to  one  another's 
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boundaries,  but  seldom  passing  over  into  common  ground.  We 
have  here  to  speak  of  William  only,  and  call  him  *  Humboldt ' 
simply  for  convenience,  with  no  idea  of  claiming  back  for  him 
the  right  of  the  first-bom,  in  which  his  younger  brother  has  once 
for  all  supplanted  him.  His  political  career,  too,  lies  beyond  our 
present  scope  ;  we  cannot  even  discuss  the  morality  of  the  annexa* 
tion  of  half  Saxony  by  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
which  Humboldt  was  a  main  actor.  What  we  wish  to  do  is 
simply  to  examine  Humboldt*s  life  and  writings,  going  to  other 
sources  only  for  help  to  understand  more  thoroughly  his  books 
and  himself. 

Humboldt  has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,  and  some  of  his 
works  even  go  back  into  the  last  century.  It  might  seem  at  first 
as  though  they  would  have  surely  been  by  this  time  superseded 
and  left  behind,  and  as  if  to  drag  them  out  and  criticise  them 
now  would  be  a  historical  task,  a  piece  of  literary  antiquarianism. 
But  it  is  not  so  at  all ;  years  have,  indeed,  scarcely  altered  the 
place  and  positive  value  of  his  writings,  which  for  the  most  part 
still  stand  forward  as  modem  books,  written  from  the  highest 
levels  of  modem  knowledge.  In  part  this  permanence  may  be 
due  to  his  having  written  on  speculative  subjects  which  the  cur- 
rent of  positive  science  has  not  yet  caught  up  in  its  course,  and 
on  which  the  opinion  of  a  modern  European  may  be  about  as 
good  as  his  great-grandfather's,  and  Aristotle's  possibly  better 
than  either.  But  in  other  things,  as  in  his  philological  researches, 
he  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  thrusting  himself  a  whole 
generation  forward  by  sheer  skill  and  hard  work  ;  making  his  way 
into  districts  so  remote  and  difficult  that  his  successors  have  as 
yet  seldom  fully  come  up  with  him,  and  still  more  seldom  passed 
him  by. 

Baron  'Carl  Wilbelm  von  Humboldt'  was  born  at  Potsdam  in 
1767,  two  years  before  his  brother,  Baron  '  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.'  The  two  brothers  were  educated 
together  at  home,  went  to  the  same  universities,  and  started 
thence  on  their  diverging  courses  in  life  with  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  the  requisites  of  success — genius,  immense  power  of 
work,  wealth,  and  social  position.  At  twenty  William  was  in 
the  midst  of  that  Berlin  literary  society  which,  owing  its  rise  to 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  court,  so  curiously  combined  *  en- 
lightened' views,  as  they  were  called,  with  a  gushing  senti- 
mental ism  whose  outpourings  we  read  of  with  a  wondering 
amusement  now.  The  Jewish  influence  which  had  come  down 
from  the  time  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  strong  in  this  society ; 
among  the  female  leaders  was  the  celebrated  Jewess,  Henriette 
Hcrz,   and   in  it   the  young  Humboldt  socm   became    a    light 
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Endl(!Ss  talk  concerning  the  ideal,  boundless  enthusiasm,  platnnic 
frienilship.  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  social  circle  brought 
forth  at  last  a  wondrous  thing',  a  mystic  secret  society,  a  Bond  of 
Virtue,  which  was  to  promote  reciprocal  education,  moral  and 
spiritual,  and  to  combine  the  morality  of  man  with  the  sensibility 
of  nomac.  The  order  had  its  statutes ;  its  members  broke 
throug'h  ceremonial  restrictions,  and  thou'd  and  thee'd  one  another; 
a  secret  cipher  was  invented,  and  in  it  distant  members  uttered 
their  souls  liy  correspondence.  The  solemn  council  met,  ami 
chose  Humboldt  to  be  one  of  the  order.  He  went  to  his  friend, 
the  beautiful  Henriette.  and  humbled  himself  before  ber;  he 
felt  himself  unworthy,  he  had  sunk  sadly  below  their  level  of 
goodness  and  spirituality.  The  ladies,  however,  did  not  reject 
the  penitent.  He  confessed  himself,  was  absolved,  and  in  solemn 
form  initiated. 

Droll  as  all  this  is,  we  sliould  not  forget  tliat  there  was  some- 
thing good  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  was  immensely  silly,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  not  of  a  depraved  kind  of  stillness.  The 
coterie  of  enthusiasts  was  deeply  sensible  (and  well  it  might  be) 
that  its  days  were  evil  days,  that  its  world  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  with  all  sincerity  it  strove,  according  to  its 
light,  to  make  itself  better  and  to  form  a  better  world  around  it. 
Humboldt's  own  sentimental  ism  did  not  fall  off  from  him  in 
late  years,  though  it  became  more  sober,  and  was  held  in  with  a 
tighter  hand.  Its  inBuence  on  his  character  was  most  evidently 
for  goofl ;  it  joined  itself  to  his  highest  qualities,  his  strong  sense 
of  duty,  bis  private  affection,  and  his  public  spirit,  while  in 
practical  business  and  scientific  research  it  was  quite  powerless 
to  binder  him  from  judging  as  keenly  and  acting  as  firmly  as 
the  hardest  man  who  ever  dealt  with  hard  facts,  and  with  nothing 
in  the  work!  beside. 

A  little  later,  Humlwildt's  passion  fi>r  the  society  of  clever  and 
attractive  women  found  a  new  object.  He  went  to  Gottingen, 
and  studied  there  under  Heyne,  the  well-known  editor  of  Virgil. 
Heyne  had  a  daughter  Thercse,  wife  of  Georg  Forster,  a  some- 
what noted  man  in  Germany,  but  best  known  In  England  as 
having  gone  at  seventeen  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage,  and  written  a  gooil  account  of  it  at  twenty.  Therese 
Forster  and  Humboldt  soon  became  intimate,  and  he  wrote  to 
Iterlia  to  Henriette  Herz  describing  her  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  Now  the  Berlin  ladies  knew  of  what  Humlwldl's  later 
biographer  describes  as  a  '  female  being '  not  unlike  Therese,  and, 
as  it  were,  made  on  purpose  for  their  friend.  She  could  not  be 
tlescribetl  as  personally  handsome;  she  was,  indeed,  in  some  way 
slightly  deformed  ;  but  she  had  brilliant  eya  and  a  beautiful  auil 
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expressive  face,  she  was  brimful  of  entliusiasm  and  romance, 
learned  and  yet  withal  thoroughly  feminine.  It  may  be  that  it 
was  really  through  the  help  of  the  Berlin  '  Bond  of  Virtue '  that 
Humboldt  came  to  marry  Caroline  von  Dacheroden ;  if  so,  the 
sentimental  society  did  an  excellent  work,  for  she  was  a  good 
and  charming  woman,  and  their  life  was  one  of  the  most 
unclouded  happiness.  In  1791,  abandoning  an  unsatisfactory 
attempt  at  a  public  career,  Humboldt  married  her,  and  settled 
down  to  study  and  write  through  ten  years  of  pleasant,  unshackled 
private  life. 

In  the  next  year  he  wrote  his  first  important  work,  about 
which,  and  his  own  personal  concerns,  he  tells  his  friend  Forster 
in  a  long  letter.  He  has  a  little  daughter,  he  says,  not  yet  a 
fortnight  old,  but  very  large  and  strong  for  her  age,  full  of  life 
and  fun,  and  with  wondrous  great  blue  eyes  that  she  rolls  con- 
tinually round  and  round  in  her  head.  He  and  Caroline  are 
always  together,  and  the  baby  hardly  comes  into  any  other  hands 
than  theirs.  He  is  working  meanwhile  at  his  usual  studies,  and 
discussing  political  philosophy  with  the  Coadjutor  von  Dalberg, 
*  the  only  man*  here  whom  one  can  call  interesting.'  It  had  hap- 
pened, die  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  had  sent  a  letter  some 
while  before  to  a  friend,  about  the  new  French  constitution,  and 
this  letter  had  got  printed  in  the  ^  Berliner  Monatschrift.'  There- 
upon Dalberg  had  asked  him  to  go  more  fully  into  these  matters, 
and  to  set  forth  at  length  his  views  on  the  general  principles  of 
government,  and  the  result  was  a  little  bode,  which  he  and  Dal- 
berg had  carefully  gone  through  and  discussed  piece  by  piece 
together. 

Humboldt's  knowledge  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  France 
had  not  altogether  come  to  him  at  secondhand.  Three  years 
before,  as  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  he  had  visited  Paris 
at  a  very  notable  time.  The  French  gusurds  had  sided  with  the 
people,  the  Bastile  had  been  taken,  and  the  great  Revolution  had 
fairly  set  in.  Among  the  Germans  who  looked  forward  with 
enthusiastic  hope  to  the  new  and  golden  times  that  seemed 
coming  in  France  was  Campe,  a  former  tutor  of  Humboldt's. 
He  planned  an  excursion  to  see,  as  he  said,  ^  the  funeral  of 
French  despotism,'  and  with  him  went  his  former  pupil  and 
another  companion.  They  reached  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
the  day  before  the  famous  sitting  of  the  Assembly  which  over- 
threw the  aristocratic  system  at  a  blow.  On  the  12th  they  went 
to  Versailles  and  saw  Mirabeau.  That  day  and  the  next  they 
were  at  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly,  heard  the  debate  on 
the  address  to  the  King,  its  reading,  the  King's  reply,  and  the  Te 
Denm  which  solemnised  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  in  France. 
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The  elder  traveller  was  io  ecstacy,  tLe  gram!  ideas  wliicli  were  bat 
talked  of  in  Germany  were  being  acted  here.  Light  and  Troth 
had  broken  forth  into  the  world,  and  the  empire  of  Reason  had 
begun  at  last.  But  the  younger,  not  less  devotinl  to  such  ideas, 
was  too  good  a  judge  of  men  and  things  to  believe  that  what  he 
saw  in  Paris  was  the  real  embodiment  of  Light,  and  Truth,  and 
Reason,  and  he  came  home  foreboding  evil  days.  Two  years 
later,  in  August,  1T!;I1,  when  Mirabeau  was  dead,  and  the  King 
and  Queen  had  been  stopped  in  their  flight  and  brought  back  to 
Paris,  and  the  National  Assembly  was  hard  at  work  creatinj; 
a  new  constitution,  Humboldt  wrote  the  letter  above  mentioned.* 

The  National  Assembly,  he  says,  has  undertaken  to  set  up  a 
new  niganisation  of  the  State,  based  on  mere  principles  of 
reason.  Granting  it  possible  to  set  up  such  a  system,  it  can 
never  thrii-e,  for  it  is  necessary  that  any  new  constitution  must 
follow  upon  the  constitution  that  goes  before  it,  and  here  in  the 
place  of  a  system  simply  contrived  to  extract  from  the  people  as 
much  means  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  ambition  and  profusion  of 
one  man,  there  is  to  come  a  system  which  has  no  object  but  the 
freedom,  repose,  and  happiness  of  every  in<lividual.  Two  totally 
opposed  conditions  are  thus  to  follow  one  upon  the  oiher,  where 
then  is  tlic  chain  that  is  to  link  them  together '(  Our  theoretical 
notions  on  matters  of  experience  are  after  all  but  im])crfect  and 
half-true  ideas,  what  reason  has  to  do  in  the  matter  is  to  strive 
not  to  create,  but  to  g^de  aright  the  course  of  actual  events. 
No  doubt,  he  thinks,  good  will  come  of  the  attempt  thus  to 
realise  an  ideal  constitution,  but  all  analogy  of  history  goes- 
against  its  direct  and  practical  success. 

In  the  larger  work  on  the  '  Limits  of  the  Action  of  the  State,'  t 
Humboldt  goes  more  fully  into  some  matb^rs  only  touched  upon 
in  the  letter,  and  lays  down  a  theory  of  government,  headed  by 
an  appropriate  motto  from  Mirabeau;  *  Le  difficile  est  de  ne 
promulgucr  que  des  lois  n^essaires,  de  roster  a  jamais  fidele  a 
ce  principe  vraiment  constitutionnel  de  la  Soci^te,  de  se  mettre 
en  garde  contre  la  fareur  de  gouvemer,  la  plus  funeste  maladie 
des  gouvemeraens  modemes.'  Men  have  been  so  occupied,  he 
says,  in  settling  the  details  of  government,  that  a  (question  which 
seems  naturally  to  come  first  has  been  but  very  imperfectly  and 
inaccurately  treated — what,  namely,  is  the  object  of  Government 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  its  action?  Is  the  State  to  occupy 
itself  merely  with  the  security  of  its  citizens,  or  with  tlte  whole 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  nation  ?  Lawgivers, 
statesmen,  political  writers,   have  mostly  taken  the  latter  view, 
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and  the  world  has  come  to  be  governed  accordingly ;  but  is  it 
the  true  view  ?  The  matter,  he  thinks,  wants  closer  looking 
into.  Man's  object  in  life,  he  holds,  is  to  develop  himself,  to 
exercise  all  his  powers  in  the  highest  and  best-proportioned  way. 
For  this,  his  first  and  indispensable  requisite  is  freedom.  But 
even  the  freest  and  most  independent  of  men,  if  thrown  into  a 
mechanical  uniformity  and  monotony  of  life,  is  hindered  in  his 
proper  growth.  What  he  wants  is  not  only  freedom  of  action, 
but  also  variety  of  scope.  That  he  may  have  both  of  these, 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  him  by  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
member?  This  problem  the  young  student  addressed  himself 
to  solve  in  the  midst  of  his  leisurely  country  life,  far  from  the 
jarring  contact  of  the  great  world,  but,  as  it  seems,  by  no  means 
uninfluenced  by  the  glimpse  he  had  lately  had  of  official  life  in 
Berlin,  and  of  the  actual  working  of  a  thoroughly  ^  paternal ' 
Government. 

Is  the  State,  he  asks,  to  provide  for  the  physical  well-being 
of  its  citizens,  to  attend  to  the  amount  of  population,  to  support 
the  needy,  to  encourage  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  so 
forth?  All  such  action,  he  holds,  does  direct  harm,  it  produces 
an  artificial  machine-like  uniformity  at  the  cost  of  independence 
of  character  and  action.  Such  a  State  strives  toward  an  end 
which  is  not  a  worthy  end  of  human  life.  It  labours  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  repose  and  outward  prosperity ;  but  what 
really  ought  to  be  striven  for  is  something  very  different;  we 
want  to  make  the  individual  citizen  a  strong  and  skilful  man, 
capable  of  varicni  thought  and  action.  A  system  that  takes  from 
the  individual  the  control  of  his  own  concerns,  in  its  sedulous 
care  for  what  the  man  produces  and  possesses,  forgets  something 
far  more  important — the  man  himself.  Allowed  freely  to  exercise 
their  strength  and  energy,  men  should  be  left  of  themselves  to 
make  their  country  populous,  rich,  and  happy. 

Thus  the  whole  institution  of  State  Education  is  open  to  the 
gravest  objection.  Government,  if  it  manages  or  controls 
teaching,  must  at  least  favour  a  particular  system.  Education  is 
thus  liable  to  become  a  political  engine,  made  to  turn  out  to 
order  citizens  of  one  set  pattern,  thus  stunting  individual  de- 
velopment. If  it  keeps  clear  of  this  vice,  and  sets  itself  merely 
to  make  men,  then  it  wants  no  assistance  from  Government,  for 
among  a  free  people  professions  thrive,  art  flourishes,  science 
grows.  Among  such  a  people,  parents  have  at  once  more  ability 
and  more  desire  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  with  such  a  state  of  things  there  will  be  no  want  either  of 
careful  family  training,  or  of  good  and  useful  schools.  Is  the 
State,  then,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  religion  of  its  citizens? 
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ought  it  to  support  and  propagate  some  jKirdcular  theological 
system  ?  By  no  means ;  a  man's  religion  is  a  matter  for  his 
own  judgment  and  foeliug,  and  nut  to  be  thrust  upon  hiui  bv 
anthurity;  indeed  everything  that  concerns  religion  lies  wtthoat 
the  lioiits  of  State  aetiun,  and  not  the  appointment  of  the  preat-bcr 
only,  but  the  whole  arrangement  of  divine  service  in  grneral, 
lught  to  be  left  freely  to  the  congregation  with  no  inteifercncL- 
from  the  Govcranient.  Again,  is  the  State  to  control  )>ublic 
moraJs,  to  compel  its  tnembers  to  do  what  is  good  for  them,  to 
make  laws  to  restrain  luxury  and  csccss?  By  no  means;  the 
mure  such  laws  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  more  hurtful  will 
they  bccftme,  for  a  nation  forced  by  law  into  a  course  of  outward 
moral  action  and  abstineme  is  but  a  slavish  crowd.  Compulsion 
weakens  moral  strength,  while  it  forms  no  real  inward  virtue, 
brings  man  nu  nearer  to  moral  perfection.  Wliat  then  is  the 
State  to  do,  if  all  these  functions,  so  generally  held  h>  belong  to 
it,  arc  to  be  stripped  away  ?  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  answer.  Its  duty  is  tu  defend  the  nation  from  enemies 
abroad,  and  at  home  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
person  and  estate.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  this  is 
what  a  State  should  be,  therefore  existing  governments  should 
be  overthrown,  and  this  better  system  established  in  their  place. 
Humboldt  was  no  believer  in  Utopias,  but  held  that  reform 
chould  be  efTected  by  successive  development,  each  stage  rising 
naturally  from  the  one  below,  and  thus,  far  from  proposing  his 
theory  of  government  as  a  scheme  for  adoption,  be  was  careful  to 
explain  that  be  did  no  more  than  set  up  an  ideal  towards  which 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  were  to  tend  in  their  efforts  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  society. 

When  Humboldt  sent  his  treatise  to  Berlin  to  be  printed,  the 
censorship  naturally  enough  made  difficulties ;  and  by  the  time 
his  friend  Schiller  had  found  him  a  publisher,  the  author  himself 
began  to  feel  less  sure  of  his  opinion.  Some  fragments  were 
inserted  at  the  time  in  Hterarj-  journals,  but  the  book  was  never 
published  as  a  whole  till  1851,*  nearly  sixty  years  after  it  was 
written,  and  sixteen  after  its  author's  death.  As  a  very  able 
statement  of  the  theory  of  '  self-government'  in  its  most  extmne 
form,  it  was  soon  tranalaled  into  English.  Towards  the  close  of 
lt}67,  a  French  translation  appeared  in  Paris,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  M.  Chretien,  the  translator,  gives  his  view  of  Humboldt, 
and  his  effect  on  the  political  thought  of  Europe.  Many  of  the 
best  of  these  ideas  of  Humboldt's  lie  so  deep  in  the  English 
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political  consciousness,  that  such  a  publication  here  would  have 
no  particular  significance.  Our  tendency  towards  a  realisation 
of  his  scheme  is,  in  &ct,  sometimes  hastier  than  our  national 
training  warrants;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  people  cast 
blame  on  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  even  sigh  for  the 
conveniences  of  a  paternal  system,  when  the  real  question  is  one 
of  detail  concerning  the  fitness  of  particular  organisations  to  par- 
ticular ends.  Self-government  by  educated  and  responsible  citi- 
zens is  not  to  be  discarded  because  government  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  may  reach  no  very  high  ideal,  and  because  govern- 
ment by  ^  roughs  '  is  a  thing  to  be  suppressed  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  ideals  at  all.  But  in  rrance,  opinion  ranges  in 
two  opposite  directions  far  outside  our  narrower  limits,  and  there 
nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  the  influence  of  Humboldt 
He  stands  serenely  midway  between  socialism  and  imperialism, 
with  his  face  turned  toward  neither,  but  toward  an  ideal  future 
more  possible  than  the  one  and  better  than  the  other,  although 
itself  not  even  to  be  desired  in  every  detail,  and  hardly  destined 
to  more  than  a  partial  accomplishment. 

Humboldt  wrote  no  more  theoretical  politics  after  this.  He  was 
a  good  many  years  older  when  he  became  himself  a  working  states- 
man, and  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  office  he  proved 
himself  by  no  means  a  thorough-going  Humboldtist.  He  practically 
admitted  that  the  interference  of  Government,  though  perhaps 
needless  and  even  hurtful  among  a  nation  more  capable  of  shifting 
for  itself,  might  yet  be  expedient  under  existing  circumstances. 
In  1809  we  find  him  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  of  Public 
Instruction,  working  with  all  his  might  to  get  the  Pestalozzian 
method  of  education,  then  a  new  and  strange  system,  brought  into 
operation  by  the  State  throughout  the  country.  Nor  was  he  occu- 
pied alone  with  elementary  education.  He  took  a  large  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  higher  schools.  At  a  time  when  Prussia 
had  sunk  into  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty  and  disorp^anisation, 
means  were  nevertheless  provided  to  found  the  new  University 
of  Berlin,  and  of  this  undertaking  Humboldt  was  a  chief 
promoter.  In  practical  work  of  this  kind  he  seems  to  have 
followed  a  middle  course  between  his  early  ideal  of  the  absolute 
non-interference  of  the  State,  and  the  cramping,  meddling, 
bureaucratic  system  of  ordinary  Prussian  government.  He 
found,  for  instance,  a  law  that  forbade  a  Prussian  to  study  at  a 
foreign  university,  and  abolished  it.  In  the  choice  of  professors 
for  the  Berlin  University,  he  tried  to  secure  general  ability 
rather  than  a  uniform  system  of  instruction.  Fichte,  Schleier- 
macher,  De  Wette,  Savigny,  Klaproth,  Niebuhr,  Wolf,  and 
Bockhf  among  others,  were  a  set  of  men  at  any  rate  not  wanting 
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in  inUrll«:tual  power.     Of  course  discretion  had  to  be  used  in 
keeping  out  men  who,  though  capable,  were  too  eccentric  for 

S radical  purposes.     Thus  Hujubiitdt  refused  StefTens  a  chair  of 
[atural  Philosophy,  not  because  he  was  nut  clever,  but  because 
he  was  a  mystic;  and  StetTens,  years  later,  abundantly  justified 
bis  own  exclusion  by  lecturing  in  Berlin  about  the  connexion  of 
the  obliquity  of  the   Ecliptic  with  the  Pall  of  Man,  au  ancient 
and  respectable  theory  indeed,  but  somewhat  out  of  pUce  in  a 
discourse  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  19th  century,  j 
'  Somo  Bay,  he  bid  his  angolx  turn  askimce 
Thi!  polos  of  oarth,  twice  ton  dogrtoB  aud  more, 
From  the  suns  oile ;  thoy  with  labour  puah'd 
Obliq^ue  the  centric  globe.' 

The  Berlin  University  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  the  patriotism  that  could  apare  time  and  money 
for  such  a  work  in  those  trying  times.  It  was  objected  that  the 
capital  wag  an  unsuitable  place  for  a  university,  in  which  tin; 
professors  would  be  so  much  exposed  to  political  influences,  and 
the  students  thrown  among  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  but 
these  objections  do  not  seem  to  Imve  been  well  founded.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  good  for  Berlin  to  have  this 
important  intellectual  body  in  its  midst;  good  for  the  professors 
to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  men  of  other  avocations,  and  good 
for  the  students  to  live  in  a  city  where  they  are  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  exempted  from  common  decency  of  behaviour, 
and  where  the  police  at  any  rate  will  not  allow  them  to  reel 
ten  abreast  down  the  streets  as  they  do  at  Heidelberg,  making 
night  hideous  with  their  frantic  howling. 

Thus,  in  deeds,  if  not  in  words,  Humboldt  gave  judgment  on 
his  early  essay  on  government,  by  himiielf  using  the  power  of  the 
State  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  education  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  having  then  laid  it  down  that  interference  with 
religion  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  State,  he  now  became 
himself  official  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Worship. 
The  position  was  an  anomalous  one,  for  though  Humboldt  was 
a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  his  Christianity  must  be  defined 
as  a  Christianity  without  a  church  and  without  a  creed.  Still, 
holding  religion  in  some  form  or  other  to  be  necessary  to 
mankind,  and  at  least  sympathising  strongly  with  Christian 
feeling  and  action,  he  in  every  way  supported  his  colleague 
Nirolovius,  who  was  working  not  oolv  to  control  and  maintain 
an  existing  system,  but  to  'create  a  new  organisation  in  bis 
department  with  the  view  of  re-awakening  the  nation  to  religious 
belief.'  Wc  even  find  Humboldt  acting  indejicDdently  in  the 
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promotion  of  public  worship,  by  recommending  the  appointment 
of  an  official  inspector  of  music,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
University  church  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  country  at  large. 
*  For  that  the  University,'  he  says,  *  should  have  its  own  church, 
appears  to  me  indispensably  necessary,  seeing  that  the  youthful 
mind  ought  least  of  all  to  be  left  without  religious  influence  at  a 
time  when  it  is  especially  open  to  receive  it,  and  when,  too, 
science  is  apt  to  form  in  but  a  one-sided  way  the  understanding 
alone.'  * ' 

We  have  no  wish  to  discuss  independently  here  the  questions 
of  State  Education  and  State  Religion,  but  merely  to  show  how 
Humboldt  thought,  and  how  he  acted  upon  them.  Doing  this 
has  necessarily  brought  us  far  on  in  nis  life.  To  examine 
another  group  of  his  writings,  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
time. 

While  Humboldt  was  yet  a  student,  he  lived  much  among  a 
literary  and  artistic  circle.  When  ho  came  back  at  twenty-three 
from  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1789,  he  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  seeing  nature  and  at  the  same  time  studying 
men.  In  those  times,  he  says  in  a  letter  written  many  years 
later,  ^  I  had  a  kind  of  passion  for  coming  close  to  interesting 
men,  looking  at  many,  and  at  those  carefully,  so  as  to  form  in 
my  mind  a  picture  of  their  ways  and  nature.  Thus  I  early 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  men,  which  to  most  is  wanting 
much  later  in  life.  What  I  cared  for  especially  was  to  under- 
stand them.  I  used  them  as  material  for  general  ideas,  classified 
them,  compared  them,  studied  their  physiognomy  ;  in  sliort,  made, 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  a  special  study  of  them.'  t  Among  the 
literary  men  he  met  with  on  this  journey,  was  one  whose  name 
still  keeps  a  certain  interest  in  England.  Writing  to  Forster,  he 
tells  him  how  he  went  to  Zurich  to  see  Lavater,  full  of  expecta- 
tion of  meeting,  if  an  enthusiast,  at  any  rate  a  man  of  genius. 
He  found  a  small  literary  trifler,  wanting  in  real  learning,  and 
negligent  of  any  notions  but  his  own,  with  now  and  then  indeed 
a  deep  quick  glance  of  thought,  but  so  egotistical,  so  conceited, 
so  given  up  to  verbal  quibbles  and  dull  sickly  scraps  of  sentiment, 
as  to  have  no  time  or  strength  for  better  things.  Humboldt, 
staying  often  alone  in  Lavater's  study,  wondered  greatly  at 
certain  pasteboard  cases,  which  filled  a  great  part  of  his  book- 
shelves. They  were  labelled  *  Important  Letters,'  *  Letters  from 
others,'  ^  Letters  to  Youths,'  &c.,  and  on  some  were  the  names  of 
acquaintances,  male  and  female.  It  appeared  that  Lavater*s 
fancy  was  to  sort  in  these  cases  such  of  his  compositions  as 
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mtglit  be  intcrostiiii;  to  tlic  persons  in  question,  anil  on  tlic  lust 
da^  he  let  Humbolilt  sen  the  contents  of  one  case,  which  bore 
the  name  of  a  laily  whom  he  knew  well ;  it  proved  to  be  a 
collection  of  the  dullest  imaginable  little  versos,  written  neatly 
out  on  sheets  of  fine  paper  with  ornamented  borders,  '  I  canno'' 
conceive,'  Humbohlt  says,  'when  the  man  can  possibly  get  at 
any  real  tnatter,  considering  the  time  that  the  form  costs  him."  • 
When  he  grew  older,  Humboldt's  literary  associates  were  men 
of  higher  power  than  Lavater  and  Forster,  Living  in  close 
intimacy  with  Schiller  and  CJoethe,  he  helped  as  a  friend  and 
adviser  in  tlieir  work.  <Jf  his  own  poetry  much  is  to  be  found 
in  his  collected  worlis,  but  he  himself  sent  very  little  of  it  out 
into  the  world,  and  his  compositions  mostly  date  from  his  later 
years,  when  it  bccatne  his  habit,  as  his  brotlier  Alexander  relates, 
day  by  day  to  shape  into  verse  tlie  thouglits  and  feelings  of  a 
mood  '  less  of  melancholy  than  of  solemnity  and  pathos.'  It 
would  be  a  task  to  read  these  poems  through ;  Humboldt  hud  nn 
ear  for  music,  and  little  poetic  fire,  and  his  sonnets  are  rather 
rhymed  and  measured  prose  than  real  poetry.  In  this  ticid,  as 
his  friend  Schiller  candidly  tells  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  his 
tnrn  of  mind  was  such  as  fitted  him  not  to  produce,  but  to 
criticise  and  to  enjoy.  One  great  qualification  he  had  for 
appreciating  art  and  jwetry  :  he  was  in  the  strongest  sense  of  thi? 
word  an  idealist,  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own,  using  the 
facts  of  experience  as  mere  gross  material  to  be  shaped  into  ideal 
forms.  Into  the  real  world,  he  said,  '  there  enter  disturbing 
forces,  but  the  imagination  draws  nearer  to  ideas  ;  and  pure  ideas, 
visible  cmly  to  the  inward  eye,  are  of  all  things  that  man  ran 
know  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful.  To  live  in  them  is  true 
eujoyment,  happiness  with  no  admixture  of  cloud.  It  is  true 
that  few  men  have  this  sense,  for  to  it  belongs  a  contemplative 
tendency,  impossible  in  men  with  whom  sensuousness  and  ethical 
perception  pass  into  a  longing  for  actuality  and  enjoyment. 
From  this  longing  I  have  been  all  my  life  very  free,  and  thua 
have  had  more  delight  in  both  inward  and  outward  contemplation, 
and  in  both,  unyielding  to  deceitful  appearance,  have  the  more 
fully  recognised  truth.'  t  The  man  who  could  thus  very  truly 
describe  his  own  menial  state,  was  clearly  well  placed  for  the 
Bjipreciation  of  iK)elry  and  art.  Taking  for  his  text  one  of  the 
most  perfect  creations  of  the  modern  world,  Goethe's  '  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,'  he  could  show  how  tiie  poet's  art  could  bring  into 
definite  form  '  shapes  so  true  and  individual,  as  only  nature  and 
the  living  present  time  could  give,  and  withal  so  pure  and  ideal, 
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as  the  real  world  can  never  place  before  us/  so  that  *  in  the  mere 
telling  of  a  simple  story  we  can  discern  the  true  and  perfect 
figure  of  the  world  and  of  humanity.'  * 

Thus,  too,  when  he  writes  on  the  theory  of  art,  and  will  not 
be  put  off  with  a  mere  generalisation  of  individual  forms,  but 
claims  something  more,  an  ideal  of  human  beauty,  he  can  justify 
himself  by  pointing  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  sculptor,  who  can 
show  the  existence  of  such  a  conception  in  his  mind  by  realising 
it  in  marble,  and  thus  can  individualise  the  ideal  itself.  Humboldt 
indeed  wanted  more  than  even  the  Greek  sculptor  could  succeed 
in  producing  for  him.  In  his  straining  after  ideal  unity,  the 
contrast  of  the  sexes  came  inconveniently  in  his  way.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  *  fuse  together  in  thought  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  both  sexes,  and  out  of  the  inmost  union  of  pure 
manliness  and  pure  womanliness  to  shape  humanity.'  f  Of  such 
notions  as  this  of  course  nothing  can  come  but  mere  suppression 
of  differences,  and  the  idealist  goes  beyond  the  limits  even  of  his 
wide  domain  when  he  undertakes  to  blend  the  incompatible.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  that  another  thinker,  whose  works  are  now 
occupying  a  larg^  place  in  the  world's  thought,  went  into  this 

froblem  and  came  out  of  it  much  worse  than  Humboldt  did. 
lumboldt's  ideal  of  humanity  was  simply  an  impalpable  abstrac- 
tion. Auguste  Comte's  is  concrete  enough  at  all  events,  and 
the  world  will  not  soon  forget  his  proposal  to  set  up  as  the  ideal 
of  humanity  on  the  banner  of  the  great  Western  Kepublic,  the 
figure  of  a  woman  of  thirty,  bearing  her  son  in  her  arms. 

In  1802,  Humboldt  re-entered  public  life  and  went  as  Prussian 
Minister  to  Rome.  There  for  six  years  he  led  a  life  after  his 
own  heart  The  modem  Romans  had  of  course  little  intellectual 
life  to  offer,  *  they  write  a  new  book  here  in  one  five  years,'  he 
said,  *  and  then  talk  about  it  for  five  years  more.'  He  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  quotes  the  remark  in  '  Corinne,'  that  '  in 
Rome  all  is  foreign,  even  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  dwell  there, 
not  like  owners,  but  like  pilgrims  taking  their  rest  among  the 
ruins.'  But  there  were  many  congenial  men  among  the  foreign 
residents,  and  Humboldt's  house  became,  as  it  continued  to  be 
through  the  years  of  his  official  life,  a  centre  for  the  best  of 
intellectual  society.  The  official  duties  of  the  Prussian  Minister 
were  but  light,  they  bore  to  the  thoughts  and  interest  which 
really  filled  his  mind  somewhat  the  same  proportion  that  the 
Rome  of  the  present  bears  to  the  Rome  of  tne  great  past.  His 
tastes  and  sympathies  were  so  bound  up  with  classical  history 


•  *  Ueber  Gothe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea/    Werke,  toI.  iv.  p.  14. 
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and  litorature,  he  wns  liimself  so  ttoronglily  a  man  of  the 
clnMica]  renaissance,  that  Home  was  still  to  liiin  tlie  centre  of 
the  world. 

!n  1808  Humboldt  returned  to  Germany,  and  Boon  after  took 
the  office  in  the  Home  Government  of  which  we  have  already 
»poken.  In  1809  the  Popw  was  carried  off  to  France,  and 
Hnmboldt's  place  aa  Prussian  Minister  at  Home  was  only  filled 
Up  in  1816,  when  Niebuhr  succeeded  him,  to  be  followe<l  in  his 
turn  by  Bunsen.  In  1810  Humboldt  was  apjjointeil  to  the 
embassy  at  Vienna:  in  1813  he  represented  Prussia  at  Pra^e  ; 
and  again,  in  1814,  at  Chatilion.  A  little  later  he  signed  with 
Hardenberfr  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  and  the  two  were 
together  Prussian  jilenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
the  same  year.  In  1818  he  came  as  ambassador  to  London;  in 
1819  he  retume<l  to  Berlin  and  re-entered  the  Home  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  two  Ministers  of  the  Interior.  Tliis  was  the 
end  of  his  public  career  :  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Constitu- 
tional Government ;  and  the  reactionary  party  which  had  then, 
as  it  has  since,  ^Incd  the  ascendency  in  Prussian  politics,  was 
strong  enough  to  dismiss  him  from  office  in  the  same  year  that 
he  entered  it.  Nothing  loth,  he  returned  to  private  life,  to 
compare  the  dialects  of  the  Malays  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 
to  contemplate  the  ideal  world  which,  to  him,  so  far  surpassed 
in  interest  and  importance  the  concerns  of  public  business. 
Such  matters  he  had  always  treated  as  mere  accessories  to  his 
inner  nature.  Were  it  not,  he  !<aid,  for  learning  and  ideas, 
official  papers  would  be  a  man's  utter  ruin. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  ideal  over  the 
actual  world  is  scarcely  brought  so  strongly  into  view  in  any- 
thing Humboldt  ever  wrote  as  in  a  short  discourse  *  On  ihe 
Office  of  the  Historian,'*  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1820,  as  if  to  mark  the  moment  of  liis  release  from  the  thraldom 
of  fact  into  the  freedom  of  unshackled  contemplntion.  He  ni;ver 
wrote  history  himself,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  making  it 
on  rather  a  large  scale;  and  what  with  experience,  and  what 
with  study,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  set  forth  to  actual 
historians  the  conditions  and  the  method  of  their  business.  He 
begins  by  comparing  the  historian  with  the  artist  and  the  poet ; 
iKith  have  mere  actuality  to  look  on,  but  an  internal  sense  enables 
them  to  show  forth  something  deeper  and  truer.  'As  philosophy 
strives  after  the  first  principles  of  things,  and  art  after  the  ideal 
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of  beauty,  so  history  strives  to  depict  human  destiny  in  its  truth, 
living  completeness,  and  purity,  apprehended  by  a  mind  so 
directed  to  its  object  that  the  views,  feelings,  and  claims  of  per- 
sonality are  in  it  lost  and  dissolved.'  And  our  comprehension 
of  events  is  not  to  be  held  as  including  nothing  beyond  what  is 
to  be  learnt  from  the  experience  and  study  of  the  actual  world. 
When  the  historian  has  exhausted  the  observation  of  such  causes 
as  climate,  art,  knowledge,  natural  character,  law,  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  like,  there  remains  beyond  a  something  mightier, 
not  manifesting  itself  to  immediate  obser\'ation,  but  giving  to 
these  very  forces  their  start  and  direction ;  and  this  something 
is  in  the  ideas  which  lie  without  the  range  of  the  finite,  but 
penetrate  through  and  rule  the  history  of  the  world  in  all  its 
parts.  These  ideas  manifest  themselves  in  history ;  and  the  his- 
torian's task,  in  its  last  and  simplest  expression,  is  to  show  the 
effort  of  the  idea  to  obtain  existence  in  actuality.  We  call  this 
sort  of  speculation  in  England  not  history,  but  philosophy  of 
history.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  Humboldt's 
discourse  upon  it,  is  the  way  in  which  he  describes  and  advocates 
that  idealistic  treatment  of  facts  which  modem  historians  would 
mostly  disclaim,  but  which,  unexpressed  and  even  hidden  as  it 
is,  can  be  discerned  by  their  readers  underlying  even  what  looks 
at  first  sight  like  the  barest  statement  of  recorded  facts.  There 
are  very  striking  passages  in  Humboldt's  discourse ;  but  we  miss 
in  it  that  continual  reference  of  point  after  point  to  the  test  of 
actual  example,  which  alone  can  bring  into  the  vague  dissertation 
on  influences,  causes,  and  developments,  a  definite  and  certain 
meaning. 

The  rest  of  Humboldt's  life  was  mostly  devoted  to  his  investi- 
gations in  the  field  of  Comparative  Philology.  But  during  the 
twenty  years  which  intervened  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  his  death,  he  wrote,  without  the  least  thought  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,  the  one  book  which  has  given  him  a  place, 
and  that  a  high  one,  among  the  popular  writers  of  Germany. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  here  into  any  full  discussion 
of  a  book  so  long  and  popularly  known  to  the  world  in  the 
original  and  in  translation  as  the  '  Letters  to  a  Lady ; '  but  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  wjiich  these  letters  were 
written  are  only  partially  given  in  ordinary  English  sources ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Haym's  biography,  we  may  tell  afresh 
the  strange  and  romantic  story  of  Charlotte  Diede. 

While  Humboldt  was  still  a  student  at  Gottingen,  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,  and  there  his  place  at  the 
table  dhote  was   next  to   a   country  pastor   and  his  daughter, 

Charlotte, 


Charlotte,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  some  four  years  younger  than 
Humboldt  himself.  They  l>ecame  at  once  inseparable  friends, 
and  for  tliree  long  summer  days,  from  early  till  late,  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  valleys  and  along  the  avenues ;  and  the  student 
and  the  pastor's  daughter  could  never  end  their  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  On  the  fourth  day  Humboldt  went  away, 
leaving  in  Charlotte's  heart  an  ineSaccable  impression,  and  in  her 
album  an  inscription  that  'The  feeling  of  the  true,  (he  goo<l,  and 
the  beautiful,  ennobles  the  soul  and  gives  bliss  to  the  heart ;  but 
what  is  such  a  feeling  without  a  sympathetic  soul  to  share  it 
with?  Never  have  1  been  so  keenly  and  so  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  truth  of  this  thought  as  at  this  moment,  when,  with 
but  uncertain  hope  of  meeting  again,  I  must  part  from  you.' 
liith  were  overflowing  with  the  high-wrought  sentiment  of  their 
time  ;  but  what  served  only  to  give  a  greater  charm  to  his  strong 
and  indc|iendent  character,  led  her  on  to  the  wreck  of  her  whole 
life's  happiness.  It  seems  that  when  she  was  at  Pyrmont  with 
Humboldt,  she  was  already  privately  betrothed,  though  she  did 
not  include  this  in  her  confidence  to  her  new  friend.  The 
ni'xt  year,  neither  for  love,  nor  rank,  nor  money,  but  character- 
iutlcaliy  enough  from  a  morbid  feeling  of  affection  for  another 
girl,  she  married  a  man  for  whom  she  cared  nothing.  Then,  too 
late,  she  found  another  who  seemed  to  be  the  fit  object  of  an 
ideal  friendship.  For  him  she  took  a  step  which  hopelessly 
compromised  her  reputation,  and  left  her  husband,  only  to  find, 
instead  of  a  romantic  friend,  a  mere  vulgar  admirer,  who  per- 
secuted her  with  his  addresses  till  she  made  her  escape  from  him, 
as  she  had  done  fnim  her  husband,  and  tiH)k  refuge  in  Bruns- 
wick. There,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  she  invested  most  of  her 
little  competence  in  the  government  loan,  and  was  left  almost 
penniless.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  her  character,  neither 
helplessness  nor  want  of  courage  were  among  them  ;  she  settled  in 
C'assel,  where  King  Jerome  then  held  his  court,  and  gained  her 
living  by  making  artificial  flowers,  till  at  last  the  French  power 
came  to  an  end,  the  German  Elector  and  his  court  returned  ; 
and,  as  if  Charlotte  Diedc  had  not  had  punishment  enough 
already,  society  turned  against  her,  and  her  little  trade  fell  away. 
Destitute,  in  broken  health,  and  almost  despairing,  she  wrote  to 
her  friend  of  six-and-twenty  years  before,  now,  as  she  saw  by  the 
newspapers,  Prussian  plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
She  sent  him  the  leaf  out  of  her  album,  and  appealed  to  him  for 
advice  and  aid.  He  answered  her  letter  instantly  ;  and,  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  gave  her  tile  advice  she  wanted,  and 
helped  her  through  her  difficulties  till,  with  health  somewhat 
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restored,  she  could  go  on  taming  ber  skill  in  flower-mftking 
to  successful  account.  He  was  not  a  man  wlio  changed ;  years 
seldom  moved  a  feeling  that  had  taken  root  in  his  mind,  and  he 
took  up  the  old  friendship  again  with  an  often-expressed  sense  of 
the  liveliest  pleasure  that  the  pastor's  daughter  had  kept  for  him, 
through  these  painful  years,  the  impressions  of  her  first  love  at 
Pyrmont  He  seems  to  have  seen  her  two  years  later  at  Frank- 
fort ;  but,  till  he  left  office,  he  was  too  busy  to  do  much  more 
than  write  needful  communications  about  her  affairs.  Then  he 
began  the  long  correspondence  which  to  him  was  a  pleasure, 
looked  forward  to  and  arranged  from  month  to  month,  while  to 
her  it  was  the  absorbing  interest  of  a  life  which  without  it  had 
little  to  give  but  toil,  suffering,  and  bitter  recollection.  Of  her 
own  letters  we  know  almost  nothing  ;  his,  she  kept  as  her  secret 
treasure,  scarcely  showing  them  for  years,  and  haurdly  persuaded 
to  allow  a  selection  from  them  to  be  published  after  his  death. 

Nothing  more  fully  justifies  Rahel  Levin's  often-quoted  saying 
about  Humboldt,  that  he  was  ^  of  no  age,'  than  do  these  letters. 
They  hardly  depend  at  all  on  local  or  temporary  circumstances 
for  their  interest,  and  will  be  as  readable  a  century  hence  as  they 
are  now.     They  contain  little  of  passing  events,  and  no  gossip. 
The    writer,  indeed,  may  incidentally  describe  the  scenery  at 
Gastein,  or  a   Quakers'   meeting   in   London,  or  speak  of  the 
pleasant  little   house   with   the   great  garden  round   it,  where 
Charlotte  had  established  herself,  and  where  he  paid  her  a  flying 
visit  on  his  way  to  Paris  with  his  family  in  182o.     But  thoughts 
and  feelings,  his  own  favourite  subjects  of  contemplation,  are 
the  main  topics  of  his  letters,  and  such  talk,  which  from  most 
men    would    be   flat   and    wearisome,   becomes  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  the  highest  degree  when  a  man  of  Humboldt's 
powers  and  experience  sets  himself  to  write  down  to  the  level  of 
the  quick,  thoughtful  pastor's  daughter.     Here,  too,  are  shown, 
better  than  in  any  outside  view,  Humboldt's  own  character,  and 
his  opinions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  on  nature,  art,  religion, 
man  and  the  objects  of  his  life  in  the  world.     He  cling^s  to  the 
memory  of  the  past,  as  of  all  possessions  that  which  is  most 
really  his  own ;  he  studies  to  shape  and  develop  his  own  cha- 
racter as  the  one  thing  he   can   carry  with  him  into  the  next 
world,  and  thus  life  is  truly  to  him  one  continual  preparation  for 
death.     To  his  view,  Providence  concerns  itself  with  some  great 
and  good,  but  inscrutable  ends,  of  which  the  mere  pleasure  or 
])ain  of  individuals  forms  no  immediate  part,  and  he  even  some- 
times consoles  himself  in  sorrow  with  the  thought  that  his  suffer- 
ing is  part  of  the  working  of  the  great  organism.     He  holds  that 
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good  should  be  enjoyed  witt  all  our  power,  and  ontwnrd  evil 
borne  with  calm  resifrnation  ;  but  the  main  question  la,  not  bow 
much  good  a  man  should  buve  and  enjoy,  but  bow  good  and 
noble  his  mind  should  be.  He  looks  with  contempt  on  th«  man 
who  will  do  good  that  be  may  prosper  by  it,  for  to  him  the 
motive  stands  ns  high  abiive  the  deed,  as  the  ideal  world  stands 
alx>ve  the  world  of  action.  To  bira  the  mere  practical  results  of 
life  are  of  little  moment,  it  is  a  play  to  be  played  out ;  and  the 
matter  is  far  less  what  part  the  actor  may  have  had  tlealt  out  to 
him,  than  how  he  is  to  fill  it. 

Some  fifteen  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence, 
a  oliange  comes  in  its  tone.  Humboldt's  wife  died  in  1829, 
breaking  by  ber  death  the  tie  which  held  btm  most  closely  to 
the  world.  She  had  been  in  the  fullest  sense  a  companion  to 
him;  ber  sympathy  and  influence  had  gone  with  him  through 
ail  hie  varied  labours;  she  had  mediated  between  him  anil  tlie 
social  world,  which  be  had  been  inclined  to  keep  at  a  distance 
by  a  cold,  harsh,  sarcastic  manner,  very  diSerent  from  the  genial 
kindness  he  reserved  for  bis  friends.  When  be  speaks  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  of  their  walks  on  the  Campagna,  the  two  casting  but 
one  shadow  as  they  went,  he  happily  depicts  the  unity  of  their 
life.  After  her  death  be  secluded  himself  more  and  more  among 
his  solitary  studies,  seeking  no  new  interests  or  pleasures,  but 
living  in  memories  of  tbe  past,  and  in  looking  forward  to  a 
future  life.  He  was  not  quite  siity-eigbt  when  be  died,  six 
years  later,  at  Tegel,  on  the  «th  April,  1835.  His  brother 
Alexander  outlived  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Humboldt  left  unfinished  at  his  death  his  greatest  philological 
work,  the  occupation  of  many  years.  But  the  first  steps  in  his 
philological  career  were  made  in  early  life.  Merely  mentioning 
bis  translations  from  Pindar  and  ^.schylus,  and  his  letters  to 
Wolf,  mostly  relating  to  details  of  classical  scholarship,  we  may 
here  slightly  notice  his  investigations  on  the  Basque  language.  A 
Spanish  joumev  in  1799  had  excited  his  interest  in  the  isolated 
race  who  still  speak  this  remarkable  and  complex  tongue,  of 
which  he  began  a  thorough  study  on  bis  arrival  in  Paris, 
returning  to  make  a  solitary  journey  among  the  vallcvs  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  quest  of  fuller  and  more  accurate  information.  The 
details  which  he  contributed  to  the  fourtJi  volume  of  tbe 
'Mitbridates'  are  almost  purelv  linguistic  ;  but  in  a  later  treatise 
Le  brings  forward  very  important  ethnological  results,*  vi/.,  tlial 

*  'PiilfliDg  ivi  UaliTSUchiingcn  iib«r  die  UrlKvoIuiir  Hiipsnioiis  vemiittclit 
der  VukuclLvii  Sprsdic'     Qcrliu,  1821 ;  and  id  Wcrlu,  vol.  ii. 
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the  modem  Basques  represent  in  race  and  language  the  ancient 
Iberi,  and  that  this  race,  now  only  distinctly  surviving  in  the 
insignificant  population  of  a  few  valleys  north  and  south  of  the 
Pyrenees,  once  inhabited  a  vast  area  of  south-western  Europe, 
till  stronger  invading  races  destroyed  or  absorbed  part  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  from  their  fertile  plains.  The  evidence  of 
this  lies  mostly  in  the  names  of  places,  and  a  single  set  of 
instances  will  show  its  nature.  A  Basque  term  for  rock  is  Asta^ 
and  this  word  enters  into  many  geographical  names  in  the 
present  Basque  district, — Asta,  Astobiza,  Astorga,  &c.  Now 
Pliny  mentions  in  the  south  of  S|>ain  one  place  called  Asta,  and 
two  or  three  called  Astigi,  one  of  which  is  the  present  Ecija. 
Astapa  means  in  Basque  '  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  ; '  there  is  now 
a  place  with  this  name  near  Bilboa ;  and  Livy  mentions  another 
in  the  south  of  the  continent  Astura  means  in  Basque  ^  rock- 
water;'  thence  the  name  of  the  river  Astura,  mentioned  by 
Florus,  the  Astures,  Asturica,  and  the  modern  Asturias.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  south  of  Spain  was  once  inhabited  by  people 
speaking  a  I^sque  language,  and  calling  the  places  where  they 
dwelt  by  Basque  names.  This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  lately 
used  with  much  skill  and  success  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his 
*  Words  and  Places,'  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  most  philo- 
sophical book  on  the  use  of  geographical  names  in  tracing  early 
history.  Humboldt's  general  conclusion  is  as  follows :  that  the 
Iberi,  of  whom  the  modem  Basques  are  the  survivors,  once 
inhabited  the  whole  peninsula,  over  part  of  which  a  miztare  with 
Celts  formed  the  so-called  Celtiberi,  while  etymological  traces 
or  historic  records  of  an  Iberian  population  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Aquitaine,  on  part  of  the  opposite  Mediterranean  coast,  in 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  possibly  even  on  the  Italian  con- 
tinent. It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  evidence  of  early 
Iberian  inhabitants,  strong  in  north  and  south  Spain  and  Aqui- 
taine, is  too  fragmentary  and  doubtful  for  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  other  districts.  The  argument  from  the  etymologies  of 
names  of  places  of  course  requires  in  its  use  great  caution  and  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  to  go  upon  ;  places  get  their  names 
from  so  many  causes,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  a  modern  etymologist 
to  find  in  any  language  he  may  choose  a  plausible  explanation  of 
what  is  probably  only  a  corrupt  or  mutilated  relic  of  an  original 
designation.  The  labours  of  the  native  philologists  who  pre- 
ceded Humboldt  in  this  particular  field  were  meritorious,  but 
very  unsafe.  A  linguist  who  starts  with  the  theory  that  the 
original  language  of  mankind  was  Basque,  will  probably  go 
about  as  far  wrong  as  if  he  had  held  it  to  be  Hebrew,  wad  a 
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method  which  derives  Asia  from  the  Basf{uc  veib  axi,  to  bcp;in, 
because  mankind  began  there,  is  likely  to  lead  to  conclusions 
wide  rather  than  well-founded.  The  grammatical  similarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  Basque  and  of  some  American  languages 
Lad  already  attracted  Humboldt's  attention,  and  thus  he  was  led 
on  to  the  study  of  tlie  obscure  philology  of  the  native  i  North 
American  nations  and  tribes.  To  this  subject  he  devoted  much 
labour ;  but  at  last,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  do  justice  at  imcc  to  this  and  the  other  branches  of 
philology  which  he  had  taken  up,  and  he  gave  over  his  American 
materials  and  results  to  a.  younger  student.  Dr.  BusclimanUj  now 
Director  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  who  has  founded  upon 
them  a  series  of  researches  of  great  ethnological  importance," 

Humboldt  was  past  middle  life  when  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  then  only  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe,  but  which 
has  mainly  caused  the  rise  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, aa  distinguished  from  the  vague  groping  and  guessing  of 
former  days.  He  did  not  do  much  as  a  pure  Sanskrilist,  but 
the  study  led  him  into  the  Malay  field  which  he  worked 
with  such  success,  and  it  gave  him  that  grasp  of  llic  theory  of 
grammatical  structure  which  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  gain 
except  from  seeing  language,  as  it  were,  taken  to  pieces  in  the 
Sanskrit  grammar.  Without  it,  his  Treatise  on  the  Theorj-  of 
Language,  with  all  its  faults  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
his  works,  could  hardly  have  been  written  at  all.  The  treatise 
in  question  is  placed  as  an  introduction  to  the  voluminous 
work  which  merely  professes  io  its  title  to  discuss  the  Kawi 
language  of  the  island  of  Java,  but  which  really  forms  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  the  so-called  Mai  ay  o- Polynesian  family  of 
languages.  Only  the  first  book  was  printed  in  Humboldt's  life- 
time, and  the  rest  were  finished  by  Buschmann,  with  correc- 
tions and  additions  of  his  own.  As  it  Is  not  our  present  object 
to  discuss  Humboldt's  views  upon  the  Science  of  Language,  to 
which  we  lately  devoted  a  separate  article.t  we  would  only  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  celebrated  essay  '  On  the  Variety  of  Struc- 
ture of  Human  Speech,  and  its  influence  on  the  Mental  Develop- 
ment of  Mankind,'  Is  more  valuable  In  suggestion  than  conclusive 
in  ai^ument,  though.  In  its  surpassing  orlgliiaiity  and  far> 
reaching  speculation,  it  may  often  profit  the  working  philologist 
inoBt  where  it  Is  the  most  unsound.     In  discussing  questions  of 

'Abb.  iler  K.  Akad.  dcr  Winenscb.;  Axt.  Ortsnimeti,  1^53;  Spuren  der  Ait. 
8pr.  1854,"  &c.    See  Tr.  Eth.  Soc.  Lomlou,  vnl.  ii.  186a,  p.  lao, 

t  See  ■  QuarKilj  Revie",'  No.  238,  'Tbe  Science  or  Lnnenngc; '  and  (or  some 
Tcmarks  on  HnmtioMi'n  tibwb,'  lee  p.  4nF*. 
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Iiractical  philology,  Humboldt  is  one  of  the  most  cantioas  and 
ogical  of  reasoners.  But  in  the  field  of  speculation  he  u  to  be 
used,  not  followed.  He  will  point  out  the  roads  leading  to  new 
and  rich  regions  of  discovery  to  those  sober  students  who  will  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  walk  on  the  solid  ground  of  inductive 
reasoning,  not  try  to  fly  on  ideal  wings  as  he  did.  To  follow 
out  with  success  the  lines  of  inquiry  he  has  opened,  is  within  the 
reach  of  many,  but  those  who,  tempted  by  its  brilliant  results  in 
Humboldt's  hands,  attempt  themselves  to  handle  his  speculative 
method,  will,  we  think,  seldom  produce  anything  with  it  but 
volumes  of  mysticism  at  best,  and  mere  dull  barren  verbiage  at 
worst 

In  looking  over  William  von  Humboldt's  varied  career,^the 
thought  often  arises  that,  had  he  concentrated  his  power  on  any 
one  object,  his  name  might  have  been  counted  among  the  very 
greatest  in  history.  That  he  did  not  do  this  was,  however, 
neither  due  to  want  of  knowledge  nor  to  vacillation  of  purpose. 
We  have  seen  that  he  had  an  ideal  of  life,  and  though  he  could 
of  course  do  but  little  toward  embodying  his  ideal  in  mankind  at 
large,  there  was  one  life  he  could  train  and  shape  according  to 
it, — his  own.  But  in  this  ideal  what  we  call  civilisation  held 
but  a  subordinate  place.  That  society  should  be  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  g^atest  material  prosperity,  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment, the  greatest  perfection  in  manufactures,  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  was  not  the  end  he  strove 
for.  A  manufacturing  division  of  labour,  earning  its  great 
results  by  making  men  grind  out  their  lives  in  the  repetition  of 
monotonous  detail  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  world,  was  simply 
hateful  to  him.  He  wanted  men  to  develop  their  human  nature 
as  a  whole ;  not  to  do  their  most  at  any  one  thing  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rest,  but  to  take  a  free  scope  all  around  them ;  and  what 
he  wished  others  to  do  he  did  himself,  letting  his  mind  spread, 
this  way  and  that,  into  the  many  spheres  of  thought  and  walk 
which  opened  before  him.  He  did  great  things  in  the  world^  it 
is  true,  but  meaner  men  than  he  have  done  far  greater ;  we  may 
describe  him  in  full  acconlance  with  his  own  theory  of  life,  as  a 
great  man,  who,  happening  to  find  important  business  in  life  set 
before  him  to  do,  did  it  accordingly  as  a  matter  of  the  merest 
practical  detail.  Even  those  who  hold  that  Humboldt's  standard 
of  life  was  not  the  highest  that  a  man  should  have,  will  yet  allow 
that  it  was  no  igpioble  one ;  and  few  men  have  ever  made  real,  as 
he  did  in  the  whole  shaping  of  his  life  and  character,  an  ideal 
conception  of  what  men  ought  to  be. 
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,AT.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  (lie  Commissioaers  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tlie  System  of  Purc/iasc  aiid  Sole  of  Commissions  in  the 
Army,  (Presented  to  both  Houses  of  FarliameDt  by  command 
of  her  Majesty.)     1857. 

8,  The  Furckase  System  in  the  British  Armi/.  By  Sir  Cliarles 
E.  Trevelyan,  K.C.R     1867. 

3,  Our-  Military  Forces  and  Reserves.  By  Major  J.  Millar 
Bannatyne,     18f)7. 

THE  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army 
has  long  attrnctrd  much  public  attention.  Royal  Commis* 
sinns  have  inquired  into  it;  it  has  been  debated  in  Parliament ; 
has  been  much  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  ncwsjuipers ; 
and  it  is  now  again  to  be  brought  forward  shortly  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  arg^uments  in 
fovour  of  the  purchase  system  should  be  prominently  placed  befnrc 
flic  public  previous  to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Trevclyan's  motion 
for  its  abolition  ;  particularly  as  the  subject  seems  still  to  be  but 
little  understood  by  the  general  public,  who  appear  to  have  a  vague 
notion  that  the  practit-e  is  an  immoral  and  deg'iading  one,  cal- 
culated to  create  idleness  and  extravagance  in  the  army,  and  to 
tend  ti>  the  discouragement  of  exertion  or  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  officers  generally  to  qualify  themselves  by  study  and  hard  work 
lor  the  duties  of  their  profossion :  in  short,  as  assumed  bv  a  late 
writer  *  on  the  subject,  that  '  purchase  and  professional  qualifica- 
tion are  antagonistic  and  incompatible  principles.'  'Inhere  cannot 
be  a  greater  error  than  this.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  tliat  a  m.ia 
with  money  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  officer,  and  a  man  without 
money  must  necessarily  be  a  good  othccr. 

Every  officer  of  any  experience  will  at  once  admit  that  the 
question  of  professional  qualificatiun  is  quite  independent  of  the 
possession  of  money,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  rich  officer  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  capable  in  every  respect  as  the  poor  officer.  There 
may  be  in  this,  as  in  every  other  matter,  occasional  exceptions, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  that  their 
merits  or  demerits  as  officers  are  in  nowise  affected  by  the  fact 
of  their  having  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  money. 

The  impression  that  the  purchase  system  is  immoral  or  de- 
grading can  only  arise  from  ignorance  of  what  that  system  really 
IS.  The  popular  idea  seems,  indeed,  to  be  that  the  officer  who 
baa  the  longest  purse  can  outbid  his  companions  and  buy  pro- 
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motion  over  their  heads ;  that  officers  can,  in  short,  go  into  the 
promotion-market  as  they  can  into  any  other  market  and  bid 
against  eacli  other  for  the  article  they  require,  the  highest  bidder 
obtaining  the  step  in  rank !  That  such  an  idea  is  totally 
erroneous  need  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  it  is  so,  as  the  error  is  widely  spread,  and  is  not  only  most 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  army,  but  is  sure  to  be  used 
in  the  coming  debate  as  an  argument  against  purchase. 

Now,  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Simply  this :  that 
^  Crcpsus '  himself  could  not  purchase  a  step  over  the  head  of  his 
senior  if  that  senior  was  able  and  willing  to  purchase  the  step. 
This  is  the  law  and  the  regulation ;  and  any  departure  from  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between  the  officers  con- 
cerned ;  such  arrangement  being  moreover  disapproved  of  at 
head-quarters,  where  certain  checks  have  been  established  against 
it.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  sufficient,  as  is  erroneously  snppose<), 
for  an  officer  to  possess  the  necessary  money  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  purchase.  He  can  only  do  so  under  certain  conditions. 
He  must  have  served  a  certain  fixed  period  in  his  present  rank. 
He  must  have  passed  a  certain  fixed  examination  while  in  the 
subaltern  ranks,  and  he  must  have  been  pronounced  qualified  for 
promotion  by  his  commanding  officer  and  by  the  inspecting  gene- 
ral officers  under  whom  he  has  served.  These  rules  apply  equally 
to  the  purchasing  and  to  the  non-purchasing  officer.  It  is  there- 
fore idle  to  assume,  as  so  many  persons  (ignorant  of  the  real  facts) 
do  assume,  that  the  non-purchasing  officer  is  superior  in  abilities 
and  professional  qualifications  to  the  purchasing  officer.  He  may 
or  he  may  not  be  so.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  and  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  question  of  money. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  showing  the  unsoundness  of 
the  popular  idea  that  the  practice  of  purchasing  promotion  is 
either  immoral  or  degrading — having  shown  that  money  alone 
does  not  qualify  an  officer  for  promotion,  but  that  certain  fixed 
tests  of  (jualifi cation  are  required  alike  from  the  purchaser  and 
from  the  non-purchaser,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  one  should  be,  or  is,  a  better  or  a  worse 
officer  than  the  other — we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  advoc«ates  of  abolition, 
and  to  consider  the  results  which  would  necessarily  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  their  suggestions. 

These  arguments  have  been  placed  before  the  public  in  the 
fullest  manner,  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  by  Sir  Charles 
Trcvclyan,  who  from  long  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
from  peculiar  advantages  of  official  position  and  experience,  is 
no  doubt  a  formidable  antagonist  of  the  purchase  system,  and 

will 


will  probably  be  accepted  as  their  champion  hy  all  who  tiike  his 
view  of  the  question.  The  following  observations  shall  there- 
fore be  chiefly  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments 
ailduced  by  him ;  and  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  obsen'ed  that 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  mixed  up  with  this  question  of  pur- 
chase other  matters  which  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
it  For  instance,  he  draws  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  of 
our  system  of  recruiting.  He  gives  us  a  '  return  of  corporal 
punishments,'  and  a  return  of  'deserters  from  the  army.'  He 
condemns  '  army  agencies,'  and  the  system  of  '  colonelcies  of 
regiments;'  criticises  the  half-pay  list,  and  finally  calls  to  his 
help  the  Irish  constabulary,  Fenianism,  and  the  English  volun- 
teers. 

These  are  all  very  proper  topics  for  discussion,  and  there  is 
probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  what  Sir  Charles  says  about 
many  of  them,  but  their  connexion  with  the  system  of  purchase 
is  not  very  obvious.  Soldiers  will  desert ;  soldiers  will  get 
punishnl;  the  Irish  constabulary  will  be  faithful;  Fenians  will 
be  rebels,  and  the  English  volunteers  will  continue  to  flourish 
whether  purchase  be  or  be  not  permitted  in  the  British  Army, 

The  system  of  recruiting  may  indeed  in  appearance,  though 
not  in  reality,  have  some  connexion  with  the  subject  of  purchase; 
that  is  to  say,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  regards  it ;  but  the  correctness  of  which  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  admit  His  view  is,  that  by  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  and  by  other  arrangements,  the  army  might  be  made  a 
desirable  profession  for  the  middle  classes,  who  would  be  induced 
to  enlist  in  the  ranks,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  commissions  and 
rising  to  the  higher  commands.  Such  a  view  appears  to  be  entirely 
visionary.  No  inducement  in  the  shape  of  a  remote  chance  of 
obtaining  a  commission  would  be  sufhcient,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
reconcile  a  well-educated  young  man  of  the  middle  class  to  alt 
the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  service  in  the  ranks  in  an 
ordinary  garrison  town  either  abroad  or  at  home.  If  some 
indeed  were  inclined  to  try  their  fortune  in  such  a  lottery,  they 
would  probably  be  so  few  in  number  as  not  to  influence  the 
general  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  army,  which  must,  under  the 
voluntary  system,  always  remain  pretty  much  as  it  is.  Where 
service  in  the  ranks  is  wholly  or  partly  compulsory,  as  iu  Prussia 
and  in  France,  the  case  is  different.  In  such  armies  there  are 
always  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  by  birth  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks,  but  this  will  never  be  the  case  in  a  service  like 
ours,  except  occasionally  during  a  period  of  war ;  the  proof  of 
which  is  that  in  our  non-purchase  corps  which  already  exist, 
namely,  the  navy,  the  marines,  the  artillery,  and  the  engineers, 
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we  do  not  find  that  the  men  before  the  mast,  or  in  the  ranks,  arc 
of  that  superior  class  contemplated  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan ; 
nor  is  there  a  larger  proportion  of  promotions  to  commissions 
from  the  ranks  in  those  corps,  or  any  lack  of  recruits  in  con- 
sequence. Arguing  therefore  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  purchase  would 
have  any  effect  in  improving  the  material  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  army.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  this  material 
should  be  improved.  Major  Bannatyne,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
*Our  Military  Forces  and  Reserves,*  speaks  thus  of  our  rank 
and  file  (p.  13) : — 

*  The  well-cdaoatod  man  would,  no  doubt,  of  the  two,  be  the  most 
easily  trained,  and  perhaps  in  some  dcgroo  he  might  ozod  the  other  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty ;  but  the  restraints  ^  discipline  would,  as 
xegiuds  our  countrymen  at  least,  be  more  likely  to  disgust  him.  It  is 
true  to  some  extent,  that  by  placing  men  possessed  of  higher  inteUi- 
cenoe  and  education  in  the  army,  wo  might  make  our  code  of  disoipline 
less  rigid,  especially  during  peace.  But  even  during  peace  we  could 
not  venture  to  relax  much,  and  enough  would  necesMuily  still  remain 
that  would  be  extremely  distasteful  to  an  educated  man.  During  war, 
when  men's  passions  are  aroused,  temptations  increased,  and  many 
restraints  removed ;.  and  when,  above  all,  instant  example  is  oftoi 
wanted,  an  iron  code  imposing  prompt  personal  penalties  on  offenders 
must  ever  be  the  rule,  no  matter  how  tiie  army  is  composed.  Again, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  the  private  soldier  has 
to  perform,  the  wearisome,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  yet  exacting 
details  of  which  his  daily  occupation  is  necessarily  made  up,  we  cannot 
but  foel  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  education  and  intelligence 
which  is  desirable.  To  an  educated  mind  or  high  intelligence  such 
duty  would  be  as  hateful  as  the  treadmill,  or  grinding  steel  filings. 
During  danger,  hardship,  or  disaster,  the  educated  man  would  be  sus- 
tained by  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty ;  but  long  years  of  peace  would, 
I  think,  try  his  endurance  beyond  its  powers. 

*  I  cannot  help  feeling  and  saying,  although  I  know  that  the  justice 
of  both  my  reasoning  and  conclusion  will  be  questioned,  that  the 
balance  of  advantage,  even  from  the  military  point  of  view,  lies  with 
the  class  wo  employ  at  present  rather  than  with  any  other. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  hitherto  that  class  has  served  us  well.  1 
believe  the  British  soldier  is  unequallod  in  the  world.  Our  military 
history  bears  unvarying  testimony  to  his  merits.  It  names  no  one 
important  failure  or  disaster  which  can  fairly  be  laid  at  his  door. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tells  us  of  many  battles  he  has  won  for  us  when 
generalship  was  at  fault ;  and  of  many  scrapes  from  which  his  reckless 
daring,  stubborn  onduranoe,  unreasoning,  or,  if  you  will,  unthinking 
habits  of  discipline  and  obedience,  extricated  us  when  blunders  and 
mismanagement  had  made  our  case  seem  hopeless.  He  has  the  dash, 
"  elan,"  of  the  Frenchman,  the  stubbornness  and  endurance  of  the 
Kussian,  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  contempt  of  odds  against 
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liim  which  aie  poculiorlj  bis  own.  Ho  in  genorolly  stn  ignortint  man 
I  admit,  but  we  have  over  oe  yet  found  ho  IiFid  wit  enough  to  loom 
Us  trade,  althongh  ho  never  could  learn  to  know  whon  he  wos  beaten. 
We  shall  do  well  to  panee  and  consider  before  wo  decide  to  part  with 
ft  servant  who  has  served  us  so  long,  so  faithfully,  anil  so  well. 

'  Thoro  are  other  points  of  Tiow,  subordinate  certainly,  but  still  of 
groat  importance,  from  which  the  question  shonld  bo  studied. 

*  The  class  which  con  bo  spared  from  the  labour-market  with  least 
inconvenience  to  the  coiiutry  is  the  very  class  wo  employ  at  present. 
Kot  only  is  their  labour  of  comporativoly  loss  value  to  the  country 
than  that  of  any  other  class,  but  their  employment  in  military  service 
is  attended  with  seme  compensating  advantages.  It  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  enlist  in  the  military  service  would  be 
likely,  if  denied  that  outlet,  to  lead  idle  and  usuIosb,  oikI  perhaps  even 
tn  some  coses  crimiunl  livcR.  Their  useful  employment  in  military 
duty,  whore  their  moral  conduL-t  is  cuutrolled,  is  therefore,  if  wo  must 
liave  soldiers,  to  some  extent  an  obvious  gain.  Finally,  the  services 
of  the  class  wo  now  employ  nro  procured  on  cheaper  terms,  looking 
jnorely  to  the  cost  of  raising  and  maintaining  our  force,  than  those  of 
any  other  would  be. 

'  Military,  economical,  and  financial  considerations,  therefore,  ap- 
pear, if  I  have  truly  stated  them,  to  point  to  the  sanio  conclusion^ 
that  the  pretient  comimaitiim  of  the  rank  and  filo  of  our  array  is  that 
which  best  suits  both  our  military  necessities  and  onr  national  circura- 


Here,  then,  we  have  it  as  the  opinion  of  an  officer  who,  thnng'h 
of  subordinate  rank,  has  had  much  experience  of  soldiers,  and 
bas  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  matters  ot"  this  nature 
relating  to  his  profession,  that  the  class  (if  soldiers  now  existing 
in  the  British  army  is  belter  suited  to  our  requirements  than 
the  higher  class  advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  concuiTeni.e  with  the  opinion  of 
the  practical  soldier  in  preference  to  that  of  the  civilian. 

If  these  views  be  admitted  as  correct,  they  at  once  dispose  of 
the  princijinl  object  which  the  opponents  of  purchase  look  to  as 
the  consequence  of  its  abolition,  namely,  the  opening  of  the 
ranks  to  the  middle  classes;  for  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
stated  above  :~^ first,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  lliat  the 
abolition  of  purchase  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
middle  class  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army;  secondly,  that  if 
it  had  that  effect,  it  is  very  (juestionable  whether  the  army 
would  be  l>cneliteil  by  it. 

So  much  for  the  supposed  influence  which  tlie  abolition  of 
purchase  would  have  upon  the  composition  of  the  rank  and 
iile  of  the  army  ;  let  us  now  see  what  its  effects  wonkl  be  upon 
the  officers. 
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First,  as  to  their  ^  status '  or  rank  in  life.  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan  affirms  that  the  purchase  system  excludes  from  the 
commissioned  ranks  '  the  large  and  important  class  of  well- 
educated  young  men,  who  depend  for  their  advancement  upon 
their  own  exertions,  and  not  upon  their  wealth  and  connexions, 
and  who  constitute  the  pith  of  the  Law,  the  Church,  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  other  active  professions,'  and  he  considers 
that  men  of  that  class  who,  under  a  different  system,  would 
enter  the  army  as  a  profession,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  class  of  young  men  of  birth  and  fortune. 

Here  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ  entirely  from  Sir  Charles. 
Without  at  all  objecting  to  the  admission  of  young  men  of  this 
class,  many  of  whom  by-the-by  are  already  to  be  found  in  the 
army,  we  do  not  think  diat  they  are  to  be  in  any  way  preferred 
to  die  aristocratic  officer.  ^  Blood  *  is  a  valuable  quality  in  a 
man  who  has  to  lead  others  in  the  path  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  'high-bom  aristocratic  officer 
when  any  service  was  to  be  performed  which  required  special 
dash ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  service  that  the  men  them- 
selves like  to  be  led  by  the  officer  who  is  a  *  gentleman  bom.* 
The  presence  in  the  army  of  men  of  high  lineage,  so  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  service,  is  quite  the  reverse.  It  tends 
to  keep  up  that  good  breeding  and  gentlemanlike  style  which 
renders  our  officers  so  acceptable  in  society,  and  it  may  be  an  evil 
day  for  England  when  her  officers  shall  descend  from  the  high 
position  they  now  occupy,  to  fill  the  lower  place  in  society 
which  is  accorded  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  some  of  the 
continental  armies.  If  the  abolition  of  purchase  should  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  men  of  rank  and  noble  birth  from  the 
army,  and  of  generally  lowering  the  '  status '  of  the  officers, 
and  substituting  the  democratic  for  the  aristocratic  element, 
there  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  a  stronger  argument  against  such 
abolition ;  we  believe  that  as  at  present  constituted  the  officers 
of  the  British  army  are  as  a  body  superior  to  those  of  any 
foreign  army,  and  we  would,  therefore,  in  this  case  recommend 
the  observance  of  the  old  adage,  '  Let  well  alone.' 

Let  us  next  see  how  the  system  of  purchase  is  regarded  by 
those  who  are  most  affected  by  it — the  officers  themselves. 

If  it  be  not  too  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the  members  of 
a   profession  (even  though  that  profession  be  the  army,   upon 
which  every  civilian   seems  to  consider  himself  competent  to 
legislate)  are  likely  to  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests 
let  us  hear  what  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is. 

Several  Royal  Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  inquire 
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into  this  matter.  The  first  was  in  the  year  1840.  The  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  member  of  this  Commission;  it 
I  be  hoped  that  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  war 
may  still  be  listened  to  with  respect,  notwithstanding  the  present 
tendency  to  disregard  the  experience  of  a  former  generation. 
That  Commission  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  purchase,  and 
declared  that  the  practical  advantages  of  the  system  had  been 
proved  by  its  effects  during  twenty-four  years  of  peace.  The 
comlition  of  the  Ordnance  corps,  where  purchase  does  not  obtain, 

s  unfavourably  contrasted  in  respect  to  the  age  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  next 
Royal  Commission  on  Army  Promotion  was  in  the  year  1854, 
and  in  their  report  they  also  unfavourably  contrasted  the  age  of 
the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  corps  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
army ;  and  while  recommending  that  the  purchase  system 
should  not  be  disturbed,  they  advised  that  certain  commands 
should  be  given  by  selection  instead  of  by  seniority. 

In  the  year  1856,  after  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  War,  a 
third  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
same  subject;  after  examining  a  great  number  of  officers,  of 
whom  only  four  or  five  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  purchase, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  purchase  should  be  aUiiwed 
with  this  single  exception,  'that  hereafter 
the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  a  regiment  should  no  longer  be 
purchaseabic,  but  should  be  an  appointment  made  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  all  the  majors  in  that 
branch  of  the  service,' 

It  may  be  observed,  en  passanl,  that  this  recommendation  as  to 
the  selection  of  Lieu  tenant- Colonels  of  regiments  was  made 
directly  Jn  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  declared  to  the  Commission  that  such  selection  was  simply 
impossible  I  It  would  also  be  very  prejudicial  to  promotion, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  necessarily  prevent  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
from  making  any  'arrangement'  with  his  successor,  as  that 
successor  would  be  unknown  to  him.  It  would  therefore  act  as 
drawback  to  his  selling  nut. 

Now,  if  the  evidence  of  thtjsc  few  officers  who  were  opposed 
to  the  s3'Stem  of  purchase  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
objections  were  of  a  vague  and  general  character ;  somewhat  of 
die  nature  which  Mr.  Gladstone  characterises  as  'an  abstract 
notion,'  They  say  the  practice  is  derogatory  to  the  profession  j 
that  it  has  an  injurious  cfToct  upon  all  officers  of  the  service  ;  that 
it  leads  to  a  sordid  and  degrading  traffic  in  commissions  in  the 
higher  grades ;  that  it  prevents  parents  from  giving  their  sons  a 
goiKl  education ;    that  it  damps  the  ardour  of  officers ;    that  it 
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encourages  idleness,  and  so  forth.  But  when  pressed  a  little  closely 
by  some  practical  members  of  the  Commission  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  such  general  assertions,  not  one  of  these  witnesses 
ventured  to  affirm  tibat  the  non-purchasing  officer  was  a  better 
soldier,  or  better  educated,  or  more  zealous,  or  more  efficient,  or 
in  any  single  particular  more  fitted  for  the  service  than  the  pur- 
chasing officer ;  nor  could  any  one  of  them  suggest  an  effective 
machinery  for  maintaining  the  current  of  promotion  in  the  event 
of  purchase  being  abolished. 

*  But,'  it  may  be  said,  '  these  officers  had  probablv  all  profited 
by  the  system — had  purchased  themselves  on  in  their  profession ; 
but  what  does  the  unfortunate  non-purchasing  officer  say?  the 
man  who  is  doomed  to  see  his  richer  comrades  pass  over  his 
head,  not  once  but  a  dozen  times !  Let  us  hear  what  his  view  is.' 
So  be  it.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  Captain  McPherson,  a  non- 
purchasing  officer,  as  recorded  at  page  232  of  the  *  Proceedings  of 
the  Commission  of  1856 ' : — 

'  Question, — From  your  experience  in  that  regiment,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  purchase  system  ? 

*  Ansxcer, — My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  service, 
as  it  aceelorates  promotion  to  the  officers  who  do  not  purchase  as  well 
as  to  those  who  do.  The  officer  who  cannot  purchase  runs  with  the 
tide  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  his  rank,  and  is  there  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  death  vacancy  or  the  retirement  of  an  officer  on  fall  pay; 
and  I  have  known  several  instances  in  my  own  regiment,  where  officers 
not  for  purchase  have  reached  the  top  of  the  Lieutenants  in  from  five 
to  seven  years.* 

Again  he  says  :— 

*  In  my  whole  21  years'  service  only  five  deaths  occurred  in  the 
regiment,  therefore  if  promotion  depended  entirely  upon  death 
vacancies,  an  officer  would  not  get  his  company  in  less  than  25 
ycai*s ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  purchase  he  runs  to  the 
top  in  a  short  time,  and  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  oppor- 
tunities that  occur/ 

The  officer  who  thus  speaks  in  favour  of  purchase  was  pur- 
chased over  eighteen  times  by  his  juniors  ! 

No  doubt  occasional  cases  of  individual  hardship  arise  under 
the  purchase  system,  such  as  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuddy, 
which  was  brought  before  the  Commission  of  1856  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  non-purchasing  officers  do 
not  complain.  They  know  what  they  have  to  expect  before  they 
decide  upon  entering  the  service ;  and  upon  the  whole  they  find 
themselves  benefited  by  the  system. 

Here,  then,  we  have  successive  Royal  Commissions,  after  taking 
voluminous  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  reporting  in 
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favour  of  purchase.  We  find  almost  all  the  officers  who  were 
examined  to  be  in  favour  of  purchase  ;  we  even  find  that  the 
officers  who  cannot  purchase  are  in  favour  of  it ;  and  we  see  that 
the  few  who  object  to  the  system  have  rather  vague,  general, 
and  abstract  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  are  utterly  unprepared 
with  any  substitute  for  it  I  The  question  then  naturally  arises, 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  marvellous  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  matter?  And 
am  a  system  be  radically  bad  which  is  so  uniiei-sally  approved 
of  by  them  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  officers  of  the  army  linnw  right  well  that 
if  purchase  be  abolished,  one  of  two  methods  must  in  future 
govern  pr()motion — either  that  of  selection  or  that  of  seniority ; 
and  that  in  either  case  promotion  must  be  disastrously  slow. 
They  know,  from  the  experience  of  other  services,  that  no  arrange- 
ment! that  the  State  can  devise  will  be  practically  so  satisfactory 
or  so  impartial  as  the  system  of  purchase ;  and  therefore  they  ore 
willing  to  lend  their  money  for  a  time,  or  even  to  pay  it  away 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  rapid  promotion,  and  with 
it  all  the  chances  of  honours  and  rewards  attending  an  high 
military  rank,  rather  than  linger  for  years  in  a  subordinate  posi< 
tion  without  prospects,  without  hope,  and  consequently  wiUiout 
interest  in  their  work. 

Before,  then,  this  system  which  is  so  generally  satisfactory  to 
the  army,  and  the  practical  working  of  which  has  been  declared 
by  successive  Royal  Commissions  to  have  been  so  beneficial, 
shall  be  abolished,  its  op]K>nents  are  bound  to  provide  some 
means  by  which  the  stream  of  promotion  shall  continue  at  the 
tame  rate  as  under  the  purchase^system.  This  they  propose  to 
do  by  a  system  of  liberal  voluntary  and  compulsory  retiring  pen- 
sions, combined  with  selection  for  merit.  No  detailed  plan  has 
yet  been  put  forth  which  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  success  for 
this  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we 
Jinow  that  the  plan  of  full-pay  retirements  has  hitherto  failed  in 
the  Ordnance  corps,  and  that  the  consequence  is,  that  the  prospect 
ns  regards  promotion  in  those  corps  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  serious  embarrassment  and  anxiety  to  the  Govcm- 
ment 

The  only  way  in  which  the  stream  of  promotion  could  be  main- 
tained under  a  non-purchase  system  at  the  same  rate  as  under 
the  purchase  system,  is  evidently  by  the  annual  expenditure 
by  the  State,  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  sale  of  commissions  under  the  ex- 
isting system.  This  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  states  to  have  been,  pre- 
tothe  Crimean  War,  at  the  rate  of  753,000/.  per  annnm.    In 
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addition  to  this  annual  outlay  in  retiring  pensions,  the  Govern- 
ment  would  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  paying 
to  all  officers,  who  should  desire  to  sell,  the  value  of  their  present 
commissions.  This  Sir  C.  Trcvelyan  estimates  at  7,000,000Z. 
sterling ;  so  that  in  a  financial  view,  the  abolition  of  purchase 
would  entail  an  enormous  expense  upon  the  public.  Is  the 
British  taxpayer  disposed  to  pay  such  a  price  for  an  idea  f  for  as 
such  we  must  consider  the  crusade  against  purchase  in  the 
army. 

Nor  would  this  even  represent  the  whole  expense  of  the  mea- 
sure of  abolition.  If  the  army  is  to  be  made  a  profession  to 
which  the  poor  man  may  look  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  jfay 
of  the  subalterns  must  be  considerably  increased.  The  officers 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1856  declared 
that  a  subaltern  could  not  live  upon  much  less  than  100/.  a  year 
besides  his  pay.  Again  we  ask,  is  the  British  public  disposed 
to  incur  this  expense  ? 

If  so,  well  and  good;  our  officers  would  doubtless  be  glad 
c*nough  to  save  their  money,  and  secure  rapid  promotion  and 
better  pay  also.  But  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  No  sane  nation 
would  undertake  such  an  annual  outlay  without  great  and  un- 
avoidable necessity ;  the  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  rapid  pro- 
motion by  purchase,  or  stagnant  promotion  without  purchase. 
Does  the  country  prefer  that  its  officers  should  obtain  their 
companies  by  purchase  after  an  average  of  ten  years'  service,  or 
without  purchase  after  twenty-five  years  (as  stated  by  Captain 
MTherson)  ? 

'  Oh  I  but,'  says  the  opponent  of  purcliase,  ^  we  shall  select 
the  best  officers  for  promotion,  and  thus  put  them  over  the  heads 
of  the  idle  or  inefficient,  and  bring  them  on  quickly.'  Will 
you  ?  and  how  arc  you  to  select  the  best  officers  ?  In  war  it  can 
be  done,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  opportunities  arise  of 
gaining  distinction;  but  in  war,  promotion  takes  care  of  itself; 
it  is  rapid  enough,  without  purchase,  or  selection,  or  any  kind  of 
fostering  care.  But  in  peace,  selection  is  simply  impossible! 
Who  is  to  select?  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
naturally  I  How  is  he  to  select  ?  What  a  difficult  and  invidious 
task  would  be  his!  One  man  may  be  a  good  disciplinarian, 
another  a  good  drill;  a  third  may  be  a  scientific  and  studious 
officer;  a  fourth  may  be  of  robust  body,  with  natural  powers 
of  command ;  in  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  various  qualities 
which  officers  may  possess ;  and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  commanding  officer  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  selec- 
tion by  simply  recommending  the  senior  officer  for  promotion. 
The  same  course  would  be  pursued  by  general  officers ;  and  even 
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fay  the  Commander-in-Chief,  when  selecting  Lieuteonnt-ColoRels 
of  battnllons  from  among  the  Majors.  Indeed,  his  Royal  Highnesi 
the  Duke  of  Camliridge  distinctly  told  the  Commissioners  of 
1856  that  the  power  of  selection  would  be  impossible. 

The  system  of  selection  would  never  be  popular  in  our  army. 
Regulate  it  as  you  will,  put  whatever  checks  you  may  upon  it, 
there  would  always  be  great  danger  of  its  becoming  a  mere 
■ystem  of  favouritism  ;  and  the  authorities  who  wore  charg(J 
with  the  selection  would  always  be  exposed  to  improjier  inllueni'e 
of  all  sorts,  and  would  be  subject  to  every  kind  of  siispiciou  nod 
reflection  on  their  motives  and  actions. 

Selection  could  never  govern  promotion  in  time  of  peace ; 
therefore,  whatever  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  seniority 
jtitr  et  simple  will  be  the  only  substitute  for  purchase;  and  a 
system  of  promotion  by  seniority  means  this — old  olficers, 
stairnation,  iniUflerence,  want  of  hope  and  consequently  of  zeal, 
lifclessness,  till  at  last  the  officer  dwindles  out  his  wretched 
existence  in  the  uninteresting  routine  of  '  going  to  parade,'  '  going 
to  mess,'  '  going  to  bed  1 ' 

But  there  is  ttill  another  phase  of  this  question.  Suppose 
purchase  to  be  nominally  abolished.  Do  the  army  reformers 
imagine  that  it  can  be  so  in  reality  ?  If  so,  they  are  very  much 
mistaken ;  all  experience,  both  past  and  present,  proves  the 
contrary.  If  purchase  be  not  openly  permitted,  it  is  certain  to 
be  practised  in  secret.  Formerly  there  was  a  very  strict  pro- 
hibition against  an  officer  paying  more  than  the  regulated  price 
for  his  steps,  and  he  bad  to  sign  a  stringent  certificate  that 
he  bad  not  done  so.  Yet  the  rule  was  evaded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  authorities  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  effect  in 
stopping  the  practice,  while  it  tended  to  inculcate  loose  ideas  of 
honour  and  morality,  very  wisely  dispensed  with  the  certificate, 
though  still  nominally  prohibiting  the  practice  of  paying  more 
than  the  regulated  sum  for  commissions. 

So  in  tlie  Indian  army,  there  was  no  recognised  purchase; 
}^ct  a  complete  system  o(  compulsory  contribution  towards  steps  ' 
was  in  course  of  time  introduced  (a  system  which,  in  our 
opinion,  was  far  more  oppressive  to  the  poor  officer  than  the 
British  system)  and  became  so  general,  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
tncnt  was  at  last  obliged  to  sanction  it  I 

Again,  in  the  Volunteer  army,  there  is  a  most  stringent  pro> 
hibilion  against  the  sale  of  Adjutaneios;  and  the  system  of 
certificates  on  honour,  long  since  abandoned  in  the  regular  army 
as  inefficacious,  is  in  full  force  with  them.  Yet  It  is  well  known 
that  an  Adjutancy  of  Volunteers  fetches  a  large  price,  and  that 
il  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  one  without  payment. 

The 
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The  case  of  full-pay  retirements,  mentioned  at  page  41  of  Sir 
Charles  Treveljan's  pamphlet,  is  another  proof  of  our  assertion. 
It  certainly  was  not  contemplated  that  these  retirements  would 
be  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale ;  yet  such  was  the  case. 
The  retiring  officer  immediately  bargained  for  a  certain  sum 
(generally  amounting  to  the  regulation-price  of  bis  commission) 
before  be  sent  in  his  application  to  retire  on  full  pay. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  indeed  tells  us  at  page  42  of  his 
pamphlet  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  one  occasion  with- 
held from  the  officers  of  the  army  certain  proposed  advantages, 
not  in  themselves  objectionable,  because  they  had  no  assurance 
that  the  boon  would  not  be  neutralised  by  an  increased  price  of 
commissions.  With  all  deference  to  their  Lordships,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  they  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  acted 
with  much  injustice  in  thus  denying  to  the  officers  a  proflFered 
boon  merely  because  it  militated  against  some  crotchety  pre- 
conceived idea  of  theirs  regarding  purchase  in  the  army ! 

The  example  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Civil  Service,  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  as  services 
in  which  purchase  does  not  exist  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  view  here  taken, 
and  which  is  based  upon  the  general  experience  of  the  army. 
The  circumstances  of  those  services  are  not  similar.  In  the 
Navy  and  the  Civil  Service  buying  and  selling  are  obviously 
impossible ;  while  in  the  Ordnance  corps  the  officers  are  so 
scattered  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  one  another  as  to  the  sale  of  their  commissions. 
But  where  thirty  or  forty  officers  are  constantly  living  together, 
meeting  daily  and  hourly — at  parade,  at  mess,  and  on  fifty  occa- 
sions— there  is  every  facility  and  inducement  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  each  other;  and  if  the  rumoured  plan  of 
forming  the  Artillery  into  several  separate  regiments  be  effected, 
and  the  promotion  be  made  regimental  instead  of  general,  we  shall 
be  mucn  surprised  if  some  system  of  secret  purchase  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses  on  retirement  be  not  introduced  into  that 
branch  of  the  service. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  purchase  cannot  be  really 
abolished  :  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  shape  or  other; 
and  that  after  the  State  shall  have  gone  to  a  heavy  expense  in 
abolishing  it  nominally,  it  will  in  reality  continue  to  flourish  as 
vigorously  as  ever  1 

Without  entering  further  into  the  subject,  or  considerins;  the 
other  numerous  matters  of  detail  discussed  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan, 
such  as  *  Military  Education,'  'Staff  Corps,*  *  Military  Colleges,' 
*  Military    Allowances,'    *  Pay   of    Generals,*    *  Colonelcies  of 

Regiments^' 
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Rpgiments,'  '  Regimental  Agencies,'  'Hnlf-pay,'  &r.,  all  which 
measures  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad  are  in  no  wise  dejwndent 
u[)on  the  question  of  purchase,  we  may  conclude  by  thus  shortly 
summing  up  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  proposal  to 
abolish  purchase  in  the  army. 
We  dissent,  then — 

1 .  Because  it  would  lead  to  n  system  of  promotion  by  seniority, 
which  must  inevitably  be  disastrously  slow,  and  would  produce 
old,  inefficient  oiEcers  instead  of  young,  capable,  and  zealous 
ones. 

2.  Because  it  would  discourage  men  of  family  and  high 
lineage  from  entering  the  service,  and  would  thus  lower 'the 
position  of  the  officers  in  society. 

3.  Because  the  system  of  selection  which  is  proposed  to  he 
substituted  is  inapplicable,  and  would  lead  to  suspicion  of 
favouritism,  and  to  consequent  discontent. 

4.  Because  no  efficient  substitute  for  purchase  can  be  deviscil, 
cither  as  regards  promotion  or  strict  impartiality. 

5.  Because  under  the  purchase  system  the  British  officer  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  class  of  officer  in  other  services. 

And  finally.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  abolish  purchase  In 
reality,  even  if  it  be  so  in  name  ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
fur  the  Slate  to  waste  its  money  in  the  attempt. 

We  therefore  trust  that  Parliament  will  hesitate  before  taking 
the  decided  step  of  passing  a  measure  by  which  our  officers 
■hall  be  condemned  to  linger  for  years  in  the  subordinate  ranks 
without  prospect  of  promotion ;  by  which  young  men  of  high 
and  noble  families  shall  be  discouraged  from  entering  the  service ; 
and  by  which  the  condition  of  the  officers  of  the  army  will  be 
lowered  and  deteriorated.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  legis- 
lators will,  in  the  approaching  debate,  listen  to  the  experience 
of  military  men  rather  than  to  the  visions  of  theorists ;  and  that 
no  'leap  in  the  dark'  may  be  taken  in  a  matter  which  may 
have  a  more  important  effect  upon  the  future  of  England  than  is 
perhaps  drcanit  of  in  their  pbilusopby. 


Abt.  X.  —  ].   Case  of  the  Established   Church  in  Ireland.     By 
Jatnes  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ossory.     London,  1867. 

2.  Letter  uii  the  DiseHdowmetd  of  the  ISstahlx*hed  f" 
the  Right  Rev.  David  Moriarty,  Bishop  of  ~ 
1867. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Rigid  Hon.  Chiehenter  ) 
Ireland.     By  Jol.n  Earl  Russell. 
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4.  FaBaaa  amd  FkHcm  rti^m^  to  ike  hiA  Omirk  EMUMisk- 
mesd  txfmeL  Bj  AitliBr  Edvand  Gmjer,  Q.C^  one  of  die 
Ecclestasdcml  Commisnaoefs  for  IrdaiidL  Third  fditioiL 
DobUn,  1^M>8. 

5.  Lvrd  Ih^mM  a»d  the  LiA  Chmrdu     Bj  CapC  F.  Petzie. 
London,  H^. 

€L  IreloMd:  a  Ldttr  to  Earl  Grey.     Bt  Arcbbisliop  Manning. 

Loodon,  \i^^. 
7.  Letter  to  Jokm  Bright,  Etq^  MJ^^  respetHmg  the  Irish  Chmrdu 

Bt  Hennr  Earl  Grrr.     Lomlony  1868. 

'V\TE  make  no  apologj  for  letnniing  to  the  qoestion.  What 
f  f  shall  we  do  for  Ireland?  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
interest  since  we  discussed  it  in  our  last  niimber.  The  gene- 
ral anxietj  felt  aboat  the  state  of  Ireland  has  called  forth 
a  nomber  of  discordant  soggestionsy  enough  to  renund  <m3c  of 
such  a  coosaltation  oi  physicians  as  Moliere  has  described. 
Ererr  one  has  a  diffsrent  acooont  to  gi^e  of  the  disease,  a  difier- 
ent  remedj  to  propose,  and  each  can  name  some  Lord  Aid- 
borcMjgh  who  has  taken  his  remedj  with  success.  There  are 
some  in  Ireland  who  crj  out  for  republican  institutions  as  the 
onlj  cure  for  her  troubles.  Look  at  America,  thej  saj,  and  see 
how  Irishmen  prosper  there,  and  doubt  not  they  would  thrive  as 
well  at  home  if  the  form  of  government  were  the  same.  Others 
declare  that  the  remedj  consists  in  peasant  proprietorship  and 
small  holdings.  Look  at  the  prosperitj  of  Belgium,  and  judge 
what  the  Belgians  would  make  of  Ireland  if  thej  were  allowed 
U>  manage  it  as  thej  do  their  own  countrj.  Nav,  saj  others, 
Poperj  is  the  curse  of  Ireland :  see  how  Protestant  Ulster 
flourishes,  how  free  it  is  from  agitation  and  discontent,  and  be 
sure  that  the  south  and  west  of  the  island  would  prosper  like  the 
north  and  east  if  only  the  religion  were  the  same.  The  course 
of  recent  proceedings  in  Parliament  has  simplified  the  discussion 
of  these  theories,  and  onlj  makes  it  nccessar}'  that  we  should 
consider  whether  the  true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  is  a  principal  cause  of  Irish  dis- 
content, and  its  removal  a  neccssarj  condition  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  question  should 
be  simplified  ;  but  it  is  not  so  that  a  subject  which  especially 
needs  to  be  considered  calmly  and  with  sobriety  of  judgment 
should  be  made  the  battle-ground  of  party,  and  chosen  as  an 
engine  for  displacing  a  Ministry.  In  a  contest  by  the  bedside 
of  a  frighted  patient  the  quack  has  an  advantage  over  the  regn^ 
lar  physician.  A  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  alarmed  abn 
his  own  health  or  that  of  some  beloved  relative  likes  to  be  to 
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some  nostrum  wHicli  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  in  his  fmntic 
eagerness  to  do  something  thinks  it  very  unsatisfactory  to  hear 
that  nothing  can  be  done  but  assist  nature,  and  wait  patiently  until 
the  illsoasc  has  run  its  course.  One  who  gives  this  opiniiin  may 
easily  be  accused  of  not  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  such  has  been  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Government, 
who  have  been  treated  as  having  proved  their  incompetency  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Ireland  because  they  did  not  come 
down  to  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  propose 
some  violent  organic  changes.  Indeed,  the  moderation  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  our  last  number  has  brought  a  similar 
accusation  upon  ourselves,  and  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  a  pastoral, 
has  charged  us  with  wishing  to  add  despair  to  the  other  miseries 
of  Ireland,  It  is  not  very  fair  to  represent  a  physician  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  health  of  his  patient  because  he  objects  to  measures 
which  in  his  judgment  are  likely  to  work  more  mischief  than 
the  disease  they  are  intended  to  cure. 

■  When  the  welfare  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  empire  is  at  stake 
we  think  it  not  too  much  to  call  on  thoughtful  men  of  all 
politics  to  rise  above  party  considerations,  and  to  endeavour 
calmly  to  appreciate  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with  and  its  remedies. 
For  ourselves  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  are  ansious  to  divest 
ourselves  of  prejudice,  and  not  to  reject  any  measure  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  our  own  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  rej>eat 
Dur  conviction  of  the  harm  done  by  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
Irish  sufferings  and  Irish  discontent,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
induce  us  to  legislate  in  a  panic,  and  thus  perhaps  exasperate 
and  perpetuate  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  we  think  impartial  men  of 
all  parties  will  agree.  First,  the  statistics  produced  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  the  first  Irish  debate  clearly  show  that,  however  unsatis- 
factory in  some  respects  the  condition  of  the  country  may  be, 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which  have  already  done  much  for 
the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  which,  if  not  interfered 
with,  will  do  more.  Ever  since  the  famine  of  1847  the  general 
State  of  the  country  has  been  one  of  continued  improvement. 
The  rate  of  wages  has  risen,  and  the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes,  though  still  below  the  English  standard,  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  Agrarinn  outra('i\':,  so  Iniig  the  .  hronic 
disorder  of  Ireland,  havr  :,!:,    ■     .    ..:,■     ,"    :|    ,  '"■      t..tal 

nrreage  under  cullivati'U!  (mk 

more  than  doubled  ;  thi-i"  '''"E 

out   from  the  principal    |< 
exports  largely  incrcascil 
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deles  alio  increased.  Rents  were  never  better  paid  tban  at 
moment ;  and  the  chief  hindrance  now  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  Ireland  is  the  shock  to  confidence  which  the  Fenian  ag:itatioo 
itself  has  produced,  and  which  has  checked  the  inrestment  of 
capital  in  the  country.  Against  these  symptoms  of  prosperity 
must  be  set  the  g^ve  fact  that  the  HabesU  Corpus  Act  has 
remained  suspended  for  the  last  two  years,  a  necessity  whidb 
every  one  must  deplore.  Yet  an  Englishman  may  feel  some 
pride  in  contrasting  the  amount  of  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in 
foreign  countries  with  that  which  remains  in  Ireland,  when  the 
main  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  has  been  removed.     With  us 

Imblic  opinion  is  a  safeguard  for  liberty  not  less  effi^tnal  than 
aw.  We  can  scarcely  give  the  Government  much  credit  for  the 
forbearance  with  which  they  have  used  the  extraordinary  power 
entrusted  to  them  ;  for  the  weapon  they  have  wielded  would 
have  broken  in  their  hands  on  the  first  attempt  to  misapply  it 
We  know  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  would  permit  so  much  to  be  written  and  said,  calcu- 
lated to  excite  contempt  and  hatred  against  the  Government,  as 
has  been  written  and  said  in  Ireland  by  men  whom  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  the  power  of  sending  to  prison  without  assigning 
a  reason.  When  the  license  thus  granted  appeared  to  be  grossly 
abused,  juries  were  called  on  to  decide  whether  the  ordinary 
laws  against  sedition  had  not  been  violated  ;  but  the  extraordinary 
powers  vested  in  the  Government  were  strictly  reserved  for  the 
suppression  of  attempts  intended  to  break  up  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society.  It  was  in  the  full  confidence  that  only  this 
use  would  be  made  of  them,  that  these  powers  were  granted.  It 
must  be  remembered  then  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  is  not  a  restriction  imposed  by  England  upon  Ireland, 
but  a  measure  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish 
representatives,  giving  to  a  Government  composed  entirely  of 
Irishmen  power  more  effectually  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  peaceable  Irishmen  against  plots  concocted  in  a  foreign 
country. 

The  Fenian  agitation  is  of  indisputably  foreign  origin,   and 
would  expire  if  not  sustained  by  American  emissaries.     It  can 
hardly  l>c  said  that  blisters  on  a  man's  skin  are  a  proof  of  internal 
disease,  if  we  know  that  he  has  been  whipped  with  nettles.     The 
Fenian  insurrection  has  found  its  men  in  the  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  who  during  their  military  service  had 
lost  their  taste  for  the  occupations  of  peace,  and  it  has  dec 
its  money  extensively  from  Americans  in  a  state  of  high 
against  England,   which  was  considered  to  have 
refused    to    sympathise   with   the    North    da 
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struggle.  la  Irclanil  this  movcraem  has  not,  like  former  rebel- 
lious movemeots,  found  any  native  leaders  of  character,  position, 
or  intelligence.  Every  one  who  had  anything  to  lose  shrank 
from  rebellion  against  England.  Although  the  laws  respecting 
land  were  said  to  be  answerable  for  mucli  of  existing  discontent, 
comparatively  few  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land  have  been  found 
in  the  Fenian  ranks.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  were 
apprehended  after  the  abortive  rising  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  last 
year,  were  found  to  consist  of  shopboys,  or  even  of  the  gamiru 
who  hang  about  the  Dublin  streets.  The  force  that  has  kept 
Fenianisin  down,  the  Royal  Irish  ronstabulary,  is  completely 
national  'and  popular.  How  very  little  Irish  discontent  has 
had  a  domestic  origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
thoroughly  Irish  districts  of  the  country  have  been  the  quietest. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cromwell,  the  project  was  en- 
tertained of  driving  the  conquered  race  into  the  west  of  the 
islan<l,  and  hell  or  Connaught  is  said  to  have  been  the  choice 
that  was  offered  to  the  Papists.  If  those  are  right  who  trace 
Irisb  discontent  to  the  rankling  memory  of  injuries  inflicted  by 
England  in  former  days,  Connaught  is  the  place  which  ought  to 
be  tlie  head-quarters  of  sedition  ;  and  since  there  are  some  who 
ascribe  great  part  of  Irish  evils  to  the  bitterness  of  religious  dis- 
tension, it  may  be  added  that  Connaught  has  been  the  main 
theatre  of  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Society  for 
the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  Protestant  Ulster  has 
scarcely  been  so  free  from  Fenianism  as  Catholic  Connaught. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  tJie 
Chairman  told  bis  shareholders  that  their  line  had  not,  like 
others,  suffered  loss  of  traffic  from  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  He 
says, '  It  would  be  ungenerous  on  my  part  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  through  which  our  line  runs,  if  1  diii  not  tell  you 
that  they  are  to  a  gieat  extent  free  from  its  baneful  influence.  In 
the  province  of  Connaught,  which  we  lay  claim  to  as  ours,  there 
is  as  loyal  and  as  law-loving  a  people  as  there  is  in  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  iluminions,'  Similar  testimony  was  borne  by 
Judge  Keogh  in  his  charges  on  his  last  circuit  in  that  province. 

If  it  must  be  owned  on  the  one  hand  that  the  origin  of  the 

Fenian  poison  is  foreign,  it  must  be  owned  on  the  other  that  it 

could  not  have  taken  as  it  has  if  all  had  been  perfectly  healthy 

at  home.     Sympathy  with  Fenians  is   felt  in  Ireland  by  many 

who  have  no  wish  that  their  projccis  should  succeed.     We  do 

not  speak  merely  of  those  who  are  glad  of  the  Fenian  agitation 

took  on  it  as  a  political  engine,  and  expect  that  the 

itill  extort  changes  of  the  law  which  they 

who  wish  for  more  favourable  arrange- 
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ments  with  their  landlords,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  who 
desire  more  complete  control  of  education  and  more  political 
influence.  Such  men's  condemnation  of  Fenianism  will  no  doubt 
want  that  heartiness  of  moral  indignation  which  Englishmen 
expect  to  find  in  it*  But  besides,  to  many  Irishmen  wholly 
averse  to  rebellion,  the  Fenian  leaders  seem  at  worst  mistaken 
patriots,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their  country,  deserving  of 
respectful  sympathy,  not  of  punishment.  We  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  why  do  not  insurrectionary  attempts  meet  with  the 
same  general  condemnation  in  Ireland  as  in  England  or  Scotland, 
and  if  there  are  causes  of  discontent  peculiar  to  Ireland  should 
they  not  be  grappled  with  and  removed  ? 

But  we  may  fairly  ask  that  we  shall  not  be  called  on  to  do 
impossibilities.  When  we  strive  to  learn  from  Irish  agitators 
what  the  causes  of  discontent  are,  we  commonly  find  that  great 
part  of  their  declamations  is  taken  up  with  instances  of  injustice 

{>ractised  by  England  towards  Ireland  in  former  days.  If  the 
aws  of  I  which  they  complain  have  been  long  since  re^^ealed  we 
can  do  no  more.  We  cannot,  as  it  has  been  said,  legislate  for 
our  great  grandfathers.  Neither  again  can  we  re-open  manj 
questions  which  our  great  grandfathers  have  settled  rightly  or 
wrongly.  If  any  one  could  prove  to  us  that  his  ancestors  had 
lost  their  lands  unjustly  in  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell,  we 
could  not  restore  them  without  worse  injustice. 

Once  more,  to  come  to  what  more  than  anything  else  we  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  present  discontent  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  make 
its  physical  conditions  the  same  as  those  of  America ;  we  cannot 
by  any  legislation  make  land  as  cheap  or  wages  as  high  in  Ire« 
land  as  in  America.  At  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  it  was 
generally  recognised  that  one  great  cause  of  the  misery  of  Ireland 
was  over  population,  from  which  resulted  a  fierce  competition 
among  the  applicants  for  labour,  and  a  consequent  undue  depres- 
sion of  wages.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  was  emigration; 
and  the  great  spread  of  education  in  Ireland  had  removed  the 
obstacles  which  formerly  prevented  this  remedy  from  being 
resorted  to.  America  was  no  longer  an  unknown  land.  The 
people  had  abundant  information  from  books  and  letters  how  to 
get  there,  and  what  advantages  they  would  gain  by  removing. 
They  were  invited  to  leave  a  country  where  wages  were  less  than  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  where  the  purchase  of  land  was  a  luxury 
wholly  beyond  the  peasant's  reach,  and  betake  themselves  to  a 
country  where  a  day's  labour  would  earn  two  or  three  doIlai% 

*  Cardinal  Cullen  in  seyeral  pastorals  condemns  the  Fenian  orgtnWif** 
the  kind  of  blame  which  he  imputes  to  it  may  be  judged  of  from  his  V 
bracketing  together  the  Fenians,  Freemasons,  and  other  secret  sooieCi« 
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land  where  one  dollar  would  suffice  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of 
Ian  acre  of  land  {Maguire's  'America,  p.  237).  They  received 
letters  from  friends  who  had  tried  the  experiment  with  success, 
and  who  instead  of  struggling  with  poverty  in  Ireland  were  well- 
to-do  proprietors  in  America.  Thus  immense  numbers  were 
induced  to  emigrate,  and  their  departure  has  liad  a  perceptible 
effect  in  increasing  the  remuneration  given  to  the  labour  of  those 
who  have  remained  behind.  Yet,  however  beneficial  this  great 
migration  has  been,  both  to  those  who  went  and  to  those  who  have 
remained,  it  has  inevitably  produced  a  certain  irritation  of  feeling 
against  England.  Voluntary  emigration  cannot  take  place  unless 
men  are  convinced  that  they  will  be  considerably  better  off  in 
ani>ther  country  than  in  their  own,  and  discontent  must  follow  from 
al  spread  of  such  a  conviction  in  a  country  where  men 
arc  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Government  for  help  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  conversely  to  blame  the  Government  when  things  go 
wrong,* 

Numberless  declamations  have  l>ren  founded  on  tlie  text  that 
couple  of  millions  of  Irishmen  have  l>een  forced  to  leave  the 
homes  of  their  youth  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;  t  that 
England  starved  them  and  turned  them  out,  America  welcomed 
'q  and  fed  them.  English  laws  and  English  rule  ln-ar  the 
of  the  misery  suffered  by  an  overcrowded  people,  and 
American  institutions  gain  the  credit  of  what  is  really  due  to  tlie 
different  physical  circumstances  of  a  country  where  liierc  is  a 
boundless  supply  of  land  and  a  comparatively  scanty  population. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Fenian  speech  in  America,  or  an  article  on 
Ireland  in  foreign  periodicals,  where  this  wholesale  deportation  of 
Irishmen  docs  not  figure  prominently  in  the  list  of  wrongs  inflicted 
by  England  upon  Ireland.  Yet  if  the  truth  is  that  no  legislation 
could  have  made  it  possible  for  eight  millions  of  people  to  live 
comfortably  iu   Ireland,  England,  by  facilitating  the  removal  of 

*  The  Ule  American  Minister  Mr.  AUaniB  Uk«  the  ume  view  as  we  do  with 
'ecsrd  lo  the  conueiion  tteiweea  umigration  nnd  Irish  diicontenl.  He  bbj«,  '  One 
effect  of  this  furm  nf  cmi^tniion  ii  Id  leave  in  Ibe  niidit  or  the  communi^  a  Krait 
■nd  fcalerins  rare  of  disconlunt.  Hearing  ihe  most  exciliog  acconnM  of^  the 
pTocpecIs  held  fanh  lo  tbem  in  Anieries,  and  powerless  to  crob«  tlic  gulf  ihat 
separates  them  froni  it,  the  lendencj  \n  vo  repine  al  their  fair,  aiid  lo  lay  ibe 
blHtne  of  ii  «)inpwtierv.    Very  naiurallf  (he  Government  cornea  in  as  ihe  great 

t  Talie  aH  a  «pccim«n  Cnrdical  Cnllen's  pastoral,  Jan.  186S:— '  The  coanU7 
«  lost  more  than  3.UUU,U0I}  inhabitants,  who  have  been  obliged  lo  braie  the 
dangers  of  Ihe  wide  Atlantic  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  fumiliis  from  slarvs- 
tiou.    About  4OU.O0U  co>iKDH  of  the  poor  have  been  levelted  to  tlie  ground  lest 
tJley  iliop'  '-r  lu  their  former  innutes.     Manj  villages 

*--  -  <ai  towns  ocee  busj'  nod  proBperon*  are 
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taries,*  would  overpower  any  resistance  which  the  defenders  of 
the  English  Church  Establishment  could  offer.  Accordingly  It 
was  by  English  Dissenters — Mr.  Dlllwyn  and  Mr.  Mlall — ^that 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  while  there  was  but  a  feeble  echo  In  Ireland  to 
assaults  made  either  by  religious  men  who  hold  that  all  Church 
endowment  Is  wrong — a  principle  utterly  denied  by  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  or  by  Irreligious  men  anxious  to  undermine  the 
strength  given  by  State  support  to  a  system  which  they  believe 
to  be  false  and  superstitious. 

It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  the  combination  of  Non* 
conformists  and  Philosophers,  though  numerically  weak,  has 
succeeded  In  advancing  a  proposal,  three  years  ago  regarded 
as  impracticable,  to  a  position  In  popular  favour  such  as  to  admit 
of  Its  being  made  the  battle  cry  of  a  great  party.  The  means 
used  were  partly  persistent  misrepresentations,  of  which  we  shall 
say  something  presently,  but  chiefly  a  dexterous  advantage  taken 
of  the  ]>nnlc  excited  by  such  Fenian  outrages  as  the  attempt  on 
Chester  Castle,  the  Manchester  rescue,  the  Qerkenwell  explosion. 
In  all  times  of  public  panic  an  ominous  cry  of  Whom  shall 
we  hang?  is  apt  to  make  Itself  heard  ;  and  on  such  occasions,  pro- 
vided a  victim  l)e  offered  them,  the  clamourers  arc  easily  satisfied 
without  any  close  examination  as  to  his  guilt.  Most  persons 
have  read  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  panic-stricken  multi- 
tudes, under  the  impression  that  the  plague  had  been  artificially 
introduced  or  propagated  among  them,  and  of  the  use  made  of 
their  terror  by  unscrupulous  men,  who  consigned  personal 
enemies  to  death  by  raising  against  them  the  cry  that  they  were 
wcll-poisoners,  or  untori.  Such  precisely  has  been  the  course 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  that  Establishment  is 
perfectly  Innocent  of  the  origin  or  growth  of  Feniaplsm.  The 
Fenian  leaders  have  laid  bare  with  perfect  candour  their  motives 
and  their  aims ;  and  their  movement  presents  Itself  as  purely 
socialistic,  not  religious.  With  their  success  no  doubt  the 
Church  Establishment  would  share  the  fate  of  other  English 
institutions,  and  rent  and  rent-charge  would  perish  together; 
but  still  of  hostility  to  the  Irish  Church,  as  such,  there  has  been 
no  trace.  It  has  been  shown  by  one  of  themselves  in  a  remark- 
able paper  in  '  Tinsley's  Magazine,'  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
nothing  less  than  the  disruption  of  the  English  empire.      The 


*  The  '  Spectator '  reckons  that  the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise  wiU  add 
greatly  to  the  Nonconformist  interest  in  the  counties. 

question 


question  ill  the  Irish  Church  Eslablishmcnt  njniai-ptitly  never 
once  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Fenian  leaders,  and 
they  profess  that  if  it  were  destroyed  to-morrow  they  would  not 
the  less  continue  their  efforts.  But  innocence  is  a  poor  pro- 
tection to  a  victim  in  time  of  panic.  The  cry  has  been  raised 
thai  this  is  the  institution  the  abolition  of  which  will  appease 
Irish  discontent;  and  many  ft  helpless  politician,  ignorant  what 
other  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  to  propose,  adopts  this  one 
without  enquiring  whether  it  would  really  effect  what  is  promised, 
or  whether  it  would  not  rather  destroy  all  hones  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  alienate  every  friend 
England  has  In  Ireland  without  conciliating  a  single  enemy. 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  the  English  voluntaries  could  not 
hare  availed  themselves  of  the  Fenian  panic  to  help  their  crusade 
a^rainst  establishments  if  they  had  not  succeeded  in  si^ining 
the  partial  support  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Misgivings, 
indeed,  seized  some  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  the  danger  of  accepting  the  alliance  that  was 
offered  them.  Bishop  Moriarty  (one  of  that  fair  and  liberal- 
minded  section  which  is  unhappily  in  a  minority  in  the  Ro;nan 
Catholic  pricstliood,  and  perhaps  its  only  representative  in  the 
prelacy)  asks  the  question,  '  May  we  not  reasonablv  fear  that  at 
no  very  distant  time  we  might  ourselves  become  the  objects  of  a 
spoliation  based  on  the  same  principles?'  'The  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country  has  not  acquired  or  accumulated  property  since 
the  great  spoliation.  We  must  expect,  however,  that  the  action 
of  charity  and  religious  feeling  will  gradually  create  endowments 
to  some  extent,  es[>ecially  for  conventual  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. Suppose  that  the  State  following  the  example  of  the 
Catholic  governments  of  Europe,  and  using  for  a  precedent  the 
spoliation  of  the  Established  Church  which  we  demand,  should 
secularize  such  property,  or  should  assume  the  administration  of 
it,  the  proceeding  might  seem  to  many  completely  to  accord  with 
the  principles  and  policy  now  suggested.'  'The  spirit  of  the 
world  is  against  endowment.  Our  iwverty  has  alone  protected 
us  from  the  world's  hostility.'  In  these  extracts  the  Bishop  is  so 
prudent  as  to  speak  of  it  only  as  a  thing  in  the  possible  future 
that  his  Church  might  be  in  the  possession  of  property  worth 
robbing.  But  every  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  knows  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  the  actual  present.  It  is  an  anachronism  to  speak 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  a  poor  Church. 
We  have  something  to  sav  presently  of  the  revenues  which  she 
receives  from  the  contributions  of  her  living  members.  But  we 
must  say  a  little  now  of  what  she  is  continually  amassing  from 

the 
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the  gifts  of  the  dying.  The  English  Church  in  her  service  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  directs  the  minister  not  to  omit 
earnestly  to  move  such  sick  persons  as  are  of  ability  to  be 
liberal  to  the  poor.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  neglect  the  like  exhortations  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  these  exhortations  are  the  more  effectual  as  addressed 
to  men  who  believe  in  purgatory,  and  who  are  persuaded  that  the 
wealth  of  this  world  may  be  so  applied  as  to  abridge  their 
sufferings  in  the  next  Since  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Probate  Court  which  give  publicity  to  its  proceedings, 
Protestants  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  so  many  reports  of  trials 
of  wills  disputed  which  had  been  made  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  ask 
themselves  what  amount  of  money  is  bequeathed  for  Roman 
Catholic  religious  purposes  of  which  the  public  hear  nothing — 
because  the  relations  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  contest  the 
validity  of  the  wills,  or  because  suits  are  compromised  in  order 
to  avoid  exposure.  No  one  can  move  about  Ireland  without 
seeing  everywhere  signs  of  Romam  Catholic  wealth;  on  every 
road  round  the  great  cities  Roman  Catholic  institutions  are 
springing  up;  and  when  a  gentleman's  seat  comes  into  the 
market,  it  is  constantly  found  to  have  met  with  ecclesiastical 
purchasers.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  ecclesiastical  property 
never  can  be  diminished,  and  is  in  a  constant  state  of  increase, 
so  that  Bishop  Moriarty  is  not  without  ground  for  his  fears  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  property  of  his  Church  in  Ireland 
will  be  enough  to  tempt  spoliation  such  as  it  has  undergone  in 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  Europe — in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy.  When  that  danger  arises,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  have  most  to  dread  firom  the 
^philosophers'  who  now  offer  themselves  as  her  allies  in  the 
assault  on  the  Protestant  Establishment  That  school  of  politi- 
cians does  not  recognise  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  nor  does  it  admit  that  an  individual  has  any  right  to 
dictate  how  his  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  seaila  secuiorum. 
It  thinks  it  quite  enough  if  a  man  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his  wealth 
<lurlng  his  lifetime :  and  if  in  concession  to  popular  prejudices 
it  acquiesces  in  his  disposal  of  it  for  charitable  uses  after  his 
doath,  it  claims  for  the  State  a  right  to  step  in  after  a  reasonable 
time,  and  apply  the  money  as  the  public  expediency  may 
require. 

Kfr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  pointing  out 
to  his  co-religionists  the  dangers  they  run  in  joining  the  cry  for 
tho  secularisation  of  Church  property.     In  one  of  his  letters  he 
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estimates, on  tho  autlioiity  of  Major  O'Reilly,  tlie  sums  expended 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  since  1800  on  churches,  convents, 
itc,  as  over  ftve  millions  and  a  quarter.  Hn  points  out  that 
theae  acquisitions  rest  not  on  the  general  laws  of  propcrtv.  but 
on  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act ;  and  he  asks  how  those  who 
consent  to  the  secularising  of  Church  property  twelve  centuries 
(lid,  ran  cnnsistFinCly  object  to  interference  with  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  made  n  few  years  ago.  He  tells  them  that  it  will  be  said 
In  them,  '  ^'ou  were  poor,  and  it  was  hut  just  to  trust  you  with 
Slime  property  to  balance  the  ample  euduvvments  of  the  Pro- 
testant boily  J  but  you  have  now  acquired  a  larger  projierty  than 
was  intended,  and  the  old  endowments  have  been  secularisefl  nt 
vour  urgency.'  It  is  plain  then  that  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics run  a  grave  risk  in  allying  themselves  with  men  who 
hold  principles  so  much  nt  variance  with  their  own,  and  will 
be  wise  to  be  cautious  lest  thev  establish  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  precedents  which  may  hereafter  be  used  against 
themselves. 

Another  consideration  Bishop  Moriarty  has  not  overlooked, 
namely,  the  common  danger  with  which  the  progress  of  infi- 
delity threatens  all  who  liold  the  Christian  faitii.  He  arknow- 
ledgea  the  services  rendered  by  tlie  Established  Church  in 
former  days,  in  repelling  the  infidelity  of  the  Voltairian  school  ; 
and  he  owns  of  what  important  advantage  it  has  been  that  in 
alt  the  controversies  which  have  raged  in  Ireland,  the  inspiration 
iif  the  Written  Word,  and  the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
have  been  ])riuciples  assumed  and  supposed  by  the  combatants 
on  both  sides.  He  perceives  the  danger  that  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  Established  Church  might  be  the  removal  of  a 
great  breakwater  against  infidelity,  and  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
impolicy  of  an  alliance  with  infidels  by  one  denomination  of 
(>'hristians  in  order  to  overthrow  another, 

1'he  apprehensions  whi<'.h  have  suggested  themselves  to 
Bishop  Moriarty,  whose  weight  unfortunately  in  the  councils 
(if  his  Church  is  not  great,  do  not  seem  to  occur  (o  Cardinal 
CuUen.  He  has  no  scruple  in  accepting  the  aid  of  the  enemicrs 
of  all  endowments  in  order  to  humiliate  and  depress  a  rival 
rommunion.  He  knows  that  in  those  parts  of  tho  country 
where  Protestants  are  scattereii  at  a  distance  from  each  olhrr 
over  a  wide  area,  their  sjuritual  wants  cannot  tie  provided  for 
on  the  voluntary  system.  He  foresees  a  great  triumph  for  his 
Church  if  the  Kstabtishmrnt  were  destroyed,  when  these  scattered 
Protestants  must  either  emigrate,  or  else  sinking  into  irrcUgion 
and  carelessness  of  the  distinctions  between  one  form  of  reli- 
gion and  another,  be  reduced  by  the  silent  operation  of  inter- 
marriages 
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marriages  to  conformity  with  the  prevalent  religion.  The  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland  has  found  that  she  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  dissenting  sects,  whose  energies  are  expended  in  making 
converts  from  the  Church ;  and  it  is  by  the  latter  that  all  attempts 
for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  have  been  made.  Con- 
sequently it  is  against  the  Establishment  that  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  most  flourishes,  and  Cardinal  Cullen  does  not  scruple  to 
propose  that  her  clergy  should  be  despoiled  of  her  property,  while 
comparatively  indifferent  what  becomes  of  the  money  taken  from 
them.*  A  man  places  himself  in  no  amiable  light  when  he 
desires  that  his  neighbours  should  be  injured  when  he  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  hoping  himself  to  profit  by  their  loss.  Yet 
there  are  very  good  reasons  why  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
should  not  desire  to  take  the  place  from  which  they  ask  their 
rivals  to  be  expelled.  One  reason  is  the  danger  of  State  inter- 
ference with  Church  rule.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
not  tolerate  that  a  clergyman  deposed  by  his  bishop  should  claim 
his  benefice  as  his  freehold,  and  invoke  the  authority  of  lay 
courts  to  examine  whether  there  were  any  good  reasons  why 
he  should  be  deprived  of  it  This  objection,  however,  might 
he  removed,  and  means  might  be  devised  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  might  receive  from  the  State  funds  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  her  clergy,  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  her  inde- 

Emdence  as  she  at  present  receives  30,000/.  a  year  for  M aynooth. 
ut  the  great  objection  is,  that  if  the  whole  ecclesiasticid  funds 
of  Ireland  were  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
they  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present  There  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  more  Roman  Catholic  than  Protestant 
clergy,  but  each  of  the  former,  though  a  single  man,  receives 
on  an  average  at  least  as  large  an  ecclesiastical  income  as 
that  on  which  one  of  the  latter  tries  to  maintain  a  wife  and 
family.  Statistics  as  to  the  income  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  of  course  not  to  be  had  ;  but  since  the  proposal 
in  our  last  number  that  State  pay  should  be  substituted  for  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  Roman  Catholic  autho- 
rities estimate  the  latter  at  an  amount  of  which  we  had  never 
heard  before.  Mr.  Bruen,  in  the  late  debate,  cites  the  '  Free- 
man's Journal '  as  estimating  them  at  762,000/.  a  year,  a  sum 
not  much  less  than  double  the  amount  of  the  tithe  rent-charge. 
Lord  Russell,  on  the  authority  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
who  is  most  probably  Bishop  Moriarty,  gives  the  income  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  as  200/.,  and  that  of  a  curate 

*  His  proposal  to  take  funds  destined  for  pious  uses  and  give  them  to  the  poor 
may  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  precedent  found  for  it  by  the 
Saturday  Review,' 
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100/.  a  j-car.  Some  Roman  Cntholic  rectors,  lie  says,  have  500A 
a  year.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  is  inclusive  ur  exclusive 
of  marriage  fees,  which  the  same  authority  states  amount  some- 
times to  15/.  or  20/.  Our  own  private  information  would  lead 
us  to  believe  these  figures  to  be  rather  under  than  over  tlateil. 
The  income  of  a  Protestant  curate  is  now  gradually  rising  from 
its  legal  "51.  to  100/,  a  year;  the  average  income  of  all  the  in- 
cumbents in  Ireland  is  about  2(iO/.  ayear.  It  is  evident  then  how 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  lose  jf  they  were  to  give  up 
wbut  they  at  present  enjoy  for  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Churcli,  which  would  of  courac  yield  a  smaller  dividend  when 
divided  among  a  greater  number.  Further,  they  would  be 
placed  under  consiticrable  disadvantage  by  the  publicity  given 
to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  each.  At  present  each  Roman 
Catholic  assesses  himself,  desiring  not  to  deal  more  shabbily 
with  his  clergyman  than  his  neighbour,  but  without  any  idea  what 
may  be  the  sum  total  of  their  joint  contributions.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  ])crsons,  if  called  on  to  judge  what  amount 
of  annual  income  would  enable  a  single  gentleman  to  live  in 
reasonable  comfort,  might  name  a  lower  sum  than  that  enjoyed 
already.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  voluntary  system  produces  surh 
splendid  results  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  why 
should  the  Protestants  object  to  make  trial  of  it,  especially  when 
they  count  in  their  body  the  richer  and  more  educated  classes  of 
the  community  ?  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  same  ex- 
periment, if  tried  by  Protestants,  could  not  count  on  the  same 
success.  In  the  first  place,  the  religious  opinions  common  among 
Protestants  place  them  less  in  the  power  of  their  clergy,  and 
more  independent  of  any  influence  the  latter  can  bring  to  bear 
uptm  them.  No  Protestant,  who  is  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
clergyman,  feels  as  a  Roman  Catholic  feels  who  has  been  denied 
the  rites  of  his  Church,  and  who  regards  his  eternal  salvation 
imperilled  unless  he  can  make  his  peace.  But  secondly,  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant  pays  his  priest  for  political  as  well  as 
religious  services.  He  trusts  him  as  a '  tribunus  plebis,'  who  can 
'   powerfully  invoke  public  sympathy  for  him,  should  he  have  any 

•  Bishop  MorUrl)-,  while  refnsirg,  bs  he  has  siif h  good  rrMon.  lo  accept  salorira 

piven  lo  Ihc  Ronmu  Caibolic  cU-rgj  tJirtciIy,  would  like  lo  tiuve  public  gr *" " 

Ihu  parchsH!  of  glebes  and  for  ihe  duildine  of  plnoes  of  worship.    **  ~~ 
»  coulenl  In  nsk  for  ihc  repeal  of  ihe  tJiiioii. 
circled  undrr  the  iDllueiicc  of  the  priects.  wonU 
an;  piirpiwM  ilie;  had  al  hean,  pi«euel;  «  hiteier  n 

The  modcrniion  of  Dean  O'Urieii'i  propotal  ti  iherd 

Oataf't '  Don't  nek  dw  whclher  I  will  lake  none  or  wlir' 
tmUle  on  ihe  chimney-piece,  where  I  can  help  mjsrlf  W 
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grievance  to  complain  of,  and  wbo  can  state  his  case  in  a  manner 
which  he  is  himself  unable  to  do.  Conx^ponding  services  the 
richer  and  better  educated  classes  do  not  require.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  that  one  cannot  expect  to  raise  the  same 
income  for  religious  objects  from  a  few  rich  persons  that  can  be 
raised  from  a  great  number  of  moderate  means.  No  railway 
company  receives  nearly  the  same  amount  of  income  from  first- 
class  passengers  as  it  receives  from  second  and  third.  Every  one 
connected  with  charitable  societies  knows  that  it  is  the  greatest 
delusion  in  the  world  to  expect  that  if  A  gives  a  guinea,  B, 
whose  income  is  ten  times  as  great,  will  give  ten  guineas.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  sure  of  his  income,  because  he 
draws  it  from  a  great  many ;  the  Protestant  country  clergyman 
would  be  dependent  on  the  piety  of  comparatively  a  few.  Take 
the  common  case  of  a  large  proprietor  whose  rent^harge  at  present 
pays  the  income  of  his  rector,  and  suppose  the  State  were  to 
divert  this  money  to  other  purposes,  would  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  as  much  more  to  pay  the  services  of  a  chaplain  for 
himself  and  his  poor  Protestant  neighbours  ?  Several,  no  doubt, 
would  consent  to  make  a  sacrifice,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
probably  not  gpreater  than  that  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pastor.  Others  would 
migrate  to  towns,  or  to  England,  where  they  might  enjoy 
spiritual  consolation  on  cheaper  terms,  and  would  leave  their 
Protestant  tenants  to  their  fate.  Others,  indifferent  to  religion, 
would  dispense  with  the  luxury  altogether.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  essential  to  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  that  it  should 
draw  its  resources  from  a  considerable  number  of  contributors ; 
and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  may  be  excused  from  distrusting 
a  system  which  would  no  doubt  sufficiently  provide  for  cities 
and  other  places  where  they  are  massed  in  large  numbers,  but 
which  would  altogether  deprive  of  religious  teaching  those 
sparsely  scattered  over  a  large  country. 

But,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  console  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  the  loss  of  their  endowments  by  dwelling  on 
the  advantages  of  the  voluntary  system,  is  much  the  same  as  if 
one  were  to  attempt  to  convince  the  heir  to  an  estate  that  it  would 
be  no  hardship  to  be  deprive<l  of  it,  by  pointing  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  succeed  in  earning  a  much  larger  income, 
though  starting  without  a  penny  in  thoir  pockets.  The  members 
of  the  Established  Church  regard  its  endowments  as  their  in- 
herited possession  secured  to  them  by  long  prescription,  and  by 
every  sanction  the  Legislature  could  give,  which  on  this  subject 
at  the  times  of  passing  both  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  did  all  that  in  it  lay  to  tie  up  its  own  hands  and 

prevent 


prevent  this  property  bcin^  ever  meddled  with,  Thf_v  frol  that 
to  deprive  them  of  property  so  secured  would  be  to  give  a  dan- 
fferous  shock  to  the  whole  institution  of  property  in  the  kingdom. 
Every  Protestant  purchaser  of  land  in  Ireland  for  llie  Iftsl  three 
hundred  years  (and  of  the  purchasers  in  the  Incumbered  Estatt<$ 
Court  a  vast  majority  were  Protestants)  has  taken  into  account 
that  he  was  'settling  in  a  place  where  provision  had  been  made 
.  for  his  religious  wants.  And  if  that  on  which  he  reckoned 
when  he  made  his  purchase  be  taken  from  him,  he  must,  unless 
he  be  a  purchaser  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  be  rich  enough 
to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  means,  either  sell  his  land 
at  a  disadvantage,  or  swell  the  ranks  of  the  absentees,  or  be  con- 
tent to  bring  up  his  family  In  a  state  of  heathenism. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  Church 
question  is  to  treat  it  as  if  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland 
were  connected  with  no  past,  and  were  a  sum  of  money  put  into 
our  hands  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  lay  out  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  arrange- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  property  that  was  made  300  years  ago  is 
that  which  we  should  make  now.  The  question  is,  whether  we 
can  now,  without  injustice,  disturb  a  settlement  of  property 
round  which  have  grown  all  the  rights  and  interests,  and  rea- 
sonable expectations,  that  accompany  a  possession  of  SIX)  years. 
Believing  as  we  do  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was 
much  unjustifiable  spoliation  of  Church  projKrty  by  laymen,  we 
might,  if  continued  possession  were  a  thing  to  be  disregarded, 
call  on  the  present  holders  of  this  projwrty  to  surrender  what 
their  ancestors  had  unjustly  acquired.  When  this  point  was 
raised  by  Lord  Derby,  Lonl  Russell  wholly  failed  to  show  why, 
on  the  principle  on  which  he  assailed  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Kussell  family  should  not  be  called  on  to  surrender  Woburn 
Abbey  and  Covent  Garden.  The  claims  put  forward  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  affect  one  kind  of  property  as  much 
BB  the  other.  Bishop  Moriarty  tells  us  that '  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  rightful  owner  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  in  this 
country,  with  tlie  exception  of  what  the  Protestant  Church  has 
acquired  since  its  separation.'  '  We  acknowledge  no  prescription 
in  this  case.  The  Church  does  not  allow  a  statute  of  limitation 
to  bar  our  claim.'  *  '  Our  right  is  in  abeyance,  but  it  is  unim- 
paired.' 

*  Onr  tiupicion  that  Lord  RusicU  ban  beea  maoh  inflarDCed  bj  Kibnp 
Horiartf  K  streDgthened  by  finding  that  Lord  Busiull  adopli  tlii"  Diunslrotu 
prinoiplv.  Hu  acumtly  prnposts  tlial  the  fule  of  property  prva  tu  llii?  Irish 
ChuKO  by  Prolestanu  since  the  KerorninUon  thsU  be  dcl«rtmnnl  by  a  Connu- 
■ion  wbich  shall  iuqnire  vhetlier  any  o£  it  hod  cTsr  btxu  held  by  tbe  Church 
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paired.'  When  a  man  on  other  subjects  so  sober  and  sensible  as 
Bishop  Moriarty  puts  forwanl,  or  thinks  himself  obliged  to  pot 
forwanl,  such  nonsense  as  this,  Irish  peasants  may  be  forgiven  if^ 
tracing  their  descent  to  some  ancient  kings,  they  '  acknowledge 
no  prescription/  and  hold  '  that  no  statute  of  limitations  can  hst 
their  claim'  to  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  If 
Irishmen  are  to  be  taught  that  possession  for  300  years  counts 
for  nothing,  we  must  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  satisfy  the  claims 
of  those  whose  fathers  lost  their  lands  in  the  rebellions  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  or  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell. 

The  simple  equity  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  secular  alike,  when  an  arrangement  has  existed  for 
a  long  time  things  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  settlements  of 
property  are  made  on  the  faith  of  it,  and  a  thousand  interests 
grow  up  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  injustice.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Times '  that  in  every  parish  the  places  of  worship  no'w  used  bj 
members  of  the  Established  Church  should  be  transferred  to  the 
religious  denomination  designated  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
parishioners ;  the  proposal  might  be  fair  if  it  related  to  houses 
newly  built  at  State  expense.  But  how  would  it  actually  work? 
Since  of  the  gross  population  of  Ireland  more  than  two-thinls 
are  Roman  Catholics,  the  proposal  means  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  places  of  worship  now  used  by  the  Protestants  should  be 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  the 
latter  are  already  long  since  provided  with  churches,  so  that  tlie 
proposal  means  that  instead  of  the  people  of  each  religion  having: 
a  church  to  worship  in,  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  one 
more  than  they  want  and  the  Protestants  none.  And  when  it  is 
further  remembered  that  the  places  in  question  have  been  almost 
entirely  built  and  repaired  by  Protestant  money,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  an  amount  of  bad  blood  would  be  caused 
by  what  would  be  felt  to  be  such  gross  injustice.*     We  hear  a 

good 

pre-Reformation  times.  He  does  not  say  T?hethcr  the  same  principle  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Gormanstown, 
and  others,  who  hold  their  properties  by  exactly  the  same  title  as  much  of  the 
Church  property,  namely,  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1662.  It  is  remarkable  that 
on  this  point  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his  party  hold  ]ess  extravagant  Tiewa  than 
l^ishop  Moriarty.  They  maintain  that  tne  Itoman  Catholic  Church  has  ceded  its 
claims,  and  that  the  cession  received  the  Pone's  sanction  in  1805  and  1810. 

*  Church-rates  in  Ireland  were  abolished  in  1833,  and  the  fund  out  of  which 
churches  have  since  been  built  and  repaired  consists  of  the  revenues  of  the 
suppressed  bishoprics,  together  with  a  tax  levied  on  the  Protestant  incumbents. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  however,  finding  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  desired  to  be  accomplished,  have  seen  it  necessary 
to  economise  them  by  making  their  grants  as  feu*  as  possible  only  in  sid  of  local 

ccmtribntioiis. 
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goocl  deal  of  the  revengeful  feelings  caused  by  evictions  of 
tenants  dispossessed  of  holdings  whicli  their  fathers  had 
enjoyed  for  years,  and  on  which  they  had  largely  laid  out 
money.  What  end  would  there  be  to  the  angry  passions  raisttl 
by  B  gigantic  eviction  of  Prolestants  from  the  houses  which 
their  money  had  reared,  and  the  places  where  their  fathers  had 
been  wont  to  worship,  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  rivals  who 
themselves  would  have  no  use  for  what  would  be  handed  over 
to  them  ? 

lu  the  case  of  church  fabrics  every  one  can  see  that  regard 
must  be  paid  to  use  and  possession,  and  that  we  cannot  proceed 
according  to  the  same  rules  on  which  we  might  act  were  the 
people  of  Ireland  without  any  places  of  worship,  and  were  the  State 
now  first  to  make  a  grant  of  buildings  for  their  use.  But  the 
same  principles  exactly  apply  to  Church  endowments.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  already  provided  for  themselves  funds 
fur  the  payment  of  their  priests,  and  have  declared  that  they  do 
not  want  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment,  and  prefer  not  to  have 
them.  On  the  other  hand  everything  that  private  liberality  among 
Cliurclimen  has  done  since  the  Reformatloa  has  been  mixed  up 
with  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Church:  lay  impropriations 
have  been  bought  up,  or  have  been  given  back  to  the  Church, 
Primate  Boulter's  fund  is  au  example  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way.  All  the  glebe  lands  of  the  North  of  Ireland  are  acqui- 
sitions made  since  the  Reformation,  It  is  easy  to  give  proof 
how  wretchedly  poor  in  the  times  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Arch- 
bishop Bramball  was  that  part  of  ecclesiastical  property  which 
is  DOW  the  wealthiest.  The  Church  nf  Ireland  would  not  start 
fair  with  other  religious  bodies  it  it  were  now  turned  out  of  its 
possessions.  It  would  he  the  only  religious  body  in  the  country 
without  private  endowments.     It  would  lose  all  that  its  pious 


coDtribuUims.  Ever;  one  oonDactnl  witli  Irclnnd  knoira  bov  many  circolars 
coiue  to  him  soliciting  help  f»r  chnrch-btiilding  p*"!"'"''  Besidei  Ifae  churcliei 
to  which  the  Epclwiaalical  Commiisioneni  give  only  partial  help,  manj 
olbcrs  have  been  built  or  enlarged  wilhaat  any  Hniitance  from  tbem.  The 
rettonition  of  St  Pnlrick'i  Osiliedial  is  on  example  kaowu  to  cverylxHly.  Of 
Ihe  niiay  mls-ctitemeLli,  therefore,  which  are  current  about  the  Iriih  Charch, 
none  caiued  more  amuBemenl  to  tho&e  scouaiBled  with  the  lutiject  than  otie 
gTBT^ly  made  last  December  in  the  '  Fall  Mall  Gaieilc,'  Ihat  the  (um  total  of 
money  given  by  the  Proteatajits  of  Irelaod  for  ehurch-building  purpotc*  danng 
tbirly  yean  iru  3159'.  lUa.  -Jil.  The  blunder  is  cot  the  leu  ridiculoiu  becaaie  the 
writer  did  not  inTent  the  figures  but  got  them  out  of  a  Pari iamen lory  Ueiura 
which  he  misunderstood.  No  ontr  ought  to  meddle  with  siatinio  who  has  not  so 
moch  knowledge  of  bis  subject  as  10  be  able  lodctect  a  reiull  vilraiasantly  falne. 
If  there  vrece  n  sislemcnt  in  a  Frenah  periodical  that,  with  all  the  English  talk 
sbonl  their  religions  societies,  the  sum  total  raised  by  them  ail  was  ni'.  10>.  id, 

St  annnm,  who  would  laugh  ihe  less  if  the  writer  declared  bis  alateiuent  to  be 
rived  froci  aiiilu'ntie  dneumciirs? 
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members  in  former  days  had  given  for  Chorcli  porposes,  and  all 
that  they  would  fmther  have  given  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
necessity.  And  it  would  be  under  the  further  disadvantage  that 
its  members,  never  having  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  own 
clergy,  would  require  some  training  before  they  would  respond 
liberally  to  appeals  for  this  object.  The  most  steady  opponent 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture  might  own  that  the  elder  son  would 
be  placed  in  a  far  worse  position  than  the  rest,  if  he  were  first 
allowed  to  spend  his  money  and  his  labour  on  the  family  pro- 
perty on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  own,  and  were  after 
many  years  forced  to  divide  all  with  his  brothers  at  a  time  when 
they  had  earned  estates  of  their  own. 

The  arguments  used  to  advocate  the  confiscation  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Irish  Church  do  in  reality  strike  at  the  whole 
institution  of  property.  We  are  told  that  it  is  an  anomaly  that 
the  few  should  be  in  possession  of  Church  property,  and  the 
many  left  to  provide  for  their  religious  wants  themselves ;  hot 
this  is  an  anomaly  not  peculiar  to  ecclesiastical  property.  It  is 
not  in  that  case  only  that  it  is  the  few  who  enjoy  inherited  pro- 
perty, and  the  many  left  to  shift  without  it  We  are  told  that 
we  ought  to  govern  Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  we  are  asked  if  we  can  doubt  what  the  result 
would  be  if  it  were  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  how  Church  pro- 
perty should  be  disposed  of.  It  is  assumed  that  in  estimating 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  country  are  to  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the  question  is 
to  be  decided  'by  mere  numbers.  In  every  previous  division 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  representatives  have  resisted  assaults 
on  Church  property;  and  a  correspondent  of  the  *Pall  Mall 
Gazette'  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  late  division  the  Irish 
members  opposed  to  disestablishment  represented  81,558  electors 
against  (i9,9()4  on  the  other  side.  But  if  the  matter  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  universal  sufl'rage,  can  any  one  doubt  either  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  if  their  tenure 
of  their  property  were  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  f  The  institu- 
tion of  property  is  a  delicate  thing,  of  its  own  nature  anoma- 
lous, and  which  needs  to  be  guarded  by  public  opinion  as  well 
as  by  law.  Respect  for  the  sacrcdness  of  property  can  soon 
be  dissipated  if  it  be  made  the  subject  of  repeated  attacks.  At 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  party,  all  used  the  strongest  language  as  to  the 
inviolability  of  the  Irish  Church  property ;  and  now  after  a  few 
years'  agitation,  one  would  think  from  the  language  of  great  part 
of  the  English  press,  that  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 

The 
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The  confiscation  of  the  endowments  of  tte  Irish  Church  is  no 
mere  Irish  ijuestion.  We  are  fullj  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
question  nf  time  when  the  priaciples  on  which  we  decide  the 
Irish  Church  question  shall  Ik;  applied  to  England,  It  is  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  assures  us  that  the  qucstiuns  of  the  Irish  and 
the  English  Churches  are  very  different,  and  that  he  reminds  us 
that  the  latter  counts  her  adherents  bv  millions.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  dissenters  from  her  communion  are  also  counted  by  mil- 
lions, there  is  every  prospect  that  they  will  be  strong  enough 
hereafter  to  ask  the  question,  how  the  principle  of  an  Establish- 
ment can  be  reconcilable  with  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
in  England,  if  it  has  been  ruled  that  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers  are  not  quite  so  well  disciplined  as  might 
be  desired,  and  regardless  of  the  danger  of  scaring  away  the  birds 
whom  their  leader  was  trying  to  lure,  met  with  cries  of  *  Oh,  oh ! 
and  much  laughter'  the  statement  in  Mr.  Maguire's  opening 
speech  that  the  State  Church  in  England  was  in  accordance  witli 
the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Experience  in 
similar  cases  has  proved  that  when  men  lear  to  admit  principles 
which  make  against  them,  their  instinctive  fear  of  danger  is  a 
truer  guide  than  the  soothing  assurance  that  these  principles  will 
not  ho  carried  out.  At  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the 
great  argument  urged  against  it  was  the  danger  to  Church  projicriy 
if  Koman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  Parliament,  ft  Was  scuffed 
at  as  a  chimerical  fear  that  forty  or  fifty  members  could  mate- 
rially influence  the  decisions  of  a  House  of  658.  Roman  Caiholiut 
protested  that  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  meddle  with  Church 
pniperty  they  had  not  the  will :  their  bishops  made  a  declaration 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  agreed  that  their  representatives  should 
confirm  it  with  an  oath  ;  and  yet  wc  have  seen  how  it  has  all 
ended.  We  cannot  think  that  so  many  as  forty  years  will  separate 
the  fate  of  the  English  and  Irish  Establishments.  If,  then,  it 
should  ever  happen  that  the  connexion  between  the  English 
Church  and  State  should  I>e  dissolved,  the  question  will  arise,  to 
whom  do  the  endowments  of  the  Church  belong,  and  what  shall 
be  done  with  them  ?  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these  ijuestions 
will  be  decided  by  the  course  that  is  now  taken  in  Ireland. 
We  may  discuss  these  questions  from  two  points  of  view  :  As 
a  matter  nf  right  to  whom  do  the  ecclesiastical  endowments 
belong,  and  is  the  State  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  them  ;  and 
secondly.  As  a  matter  of  political  expodtmcy,  supposing  the 
full  ownership  to  be  in  the  State,  bow  is  it  wise  that  she 
should  deal  with  them.  We  fee!  so  convinced  as  to  the  answer 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  second  question,  that  wc  almott 
regret  the  necessity  of  epcnding  some  time  on  the  first.     Mr. 
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Mill,  in  one  of  his  essays,  argues  that  no  one  has  any  vested 
right  in  ecclesiastical  property  bat  the  present  holdov  of 
Church  preferment,  and  that  provided  their  life  interest  be 
respected  no  hardship  is  done  to  anj  one  by  the  confiscatipQ 
of  Church  property.  But  the  obvious  fallacy  of  this  argiiment  is 
that  it  assumes  that  the  holders  of  Church  preferment  give  no 
equivalent  for  the  income  they  recei%'e.  If  they  do,  those  to 
whom  they  render  services  have  vested  rights  which  deserve 
to  be  respected  as  much  as  those  of  the  clergymen  themselves. 
It  might  as  well  be  contended  that  the  State  could  without 
injustice  lay  hands  on  the  endowments  of  an  hospital,  provided 
that  the  existing  medical  officers  were  paid  their  salaries  daring 
their  lifetime.  We  hold  it  to  be  neither  historically  nor  piao 
tically  true  that  ecclesiastical  endowments  are  State  property, 
except  in  the  sense  that  what  is  held  by  every  corporation  and 
every  individual  is  State  property ;  for  unquestionably  the  State 
may,  if  there  are  sufficicndy  urgent  reasons,  deprive  any  indi- 
vidual or  his  heirs  of  what  he  now  enjoys.  Bat  historicially  in 
the  matter  of  this  property  dedicated  to  religious  uses,  the  State 
has  always  owned  itself  to  be  merely  a  trastee;  and  special 
guarantees  for  the  inviolability  of  this  Irish  property  were  g^iven 
l)oth  in  1800  and  1829.  Practically  the  question  Who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  ?  is  settled  by  observing  who  raises  an 
outcry  when  it  is  proposed  to  meddle  with  it  All  admit  *  that 
the  religious  body  which  is  in  possession  of  these  endowmenti 
now,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  them  for  300  years,  and  the 
Protestant  rent-charge  payers  of  Ireland  feel  exactly  the  same 
sense  of  injury  when  told  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  they  and  their  fathers  for  many 
generations  have  enjoyed,  that  they  would  feel  if  any  portion  of 
tlirir  individual  property  were  touched. 

But  it  may  be  held  that  the  Church  property  in  Ireland  is  a 
fund  given  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  the  State  as  trustee  is  entitled  to  step  in  and  correct  the 
abuse  when  what  was  intended  for  the  whole  is  enjoyed  by  a 
part  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  funds  in  question 
are  neither  the  funds  oHf/inallt/  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  the  whole  j)eople,  nor  are  they  sufficient  for  the  instruction 
of  the  whole.  On  the  ground  that  tlie  income  enjoyed  bv  the 
Established   Church   was   greater  than  her  wants,  it  has  been 

f)ared  down  again  and  again.     Church  property  has  been  lost  by 
ay  impropriations,  by  the  abolition  of  tithe  of  agistment,  by  the 

*  We  say  nothing  in  this  article  of  the  claim  made  by  Imh  Churchmen  to  a 
pre-Ile formation  title  to  their  property*.  Possession  for  3()0  years  gives  as  good  a 
prescriptive  title  to  property  as  possession  for  1000. 

establishment 


(Establishment  of  composition  for  tithes,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  romposition  into  a  rent-chnrge  with  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  by  the  abolition  of  vestry  cess  and  minister's 
money,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-Jnws,  a  novelty  in 
Ireland,  which  operates  as  an  incoine-taji  of  peculiar  severity  on 
the  clergy.  We  were  amased  to  see  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  reported,  in 
the  debate  of  the  llth  March,  to  have  spoken  of  Irish  Church 
property  as  'the  tenth  part  of  the  rent  of  Ireland.'  Can  he  pos- 
sibly suppose  that  this  is  the  case?  In  a  tract,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Captain  Petrie  states 
the  actual  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  annual  values  of  crops, 
exclusive  of  live  stock,  in  1866,  as  4,320,680/,,  the  tithe  received 
by  the  clergy  as  401,114/.,  or  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  actual  tithe; 
he  computes  that  the  lay  impropriations  must  amount  nearly  ti» 
the  latter  sum;  he  states  that  the  Church's  income  since  1834 
has  been  retluccd  by  240,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  clergy  enjoy 
the  payment  of  sixteen  taxes,  of  which  but  six  are  common  to 
laymen ;  and  moreover,  that  the  clergy  are  the  only  persona  in 
the  State  who  pay  twice  as  much  poor-rate  as  any  one  else." 

It  is  plainly  not  fair  by  repeated  acts  to  cut  down  the  income 
of  the  Kstablished  Church  Ui  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  her  own  members,  and  then  to  treat  this  reduced  fund 
as  that  which  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  provision  for  the  whole 
people.  The  Report  of  the  Irish  Church  Commission  will,  we 
expect,  fully  establish  the  fact,  that  the  present  revenues  of  the 
Church  are  not  greater  than  her  requirements.  It  is  true  that 
attempts  are  industriously  made  to  produce  a  contrary  impres- 
sion, by  citing  the  cases  of  beneficed  clergymen  who  have  few  or 
no  Protestants  to  attend  to.  But  those  who  have  made  these 
representations  now  shrink  from  allowing  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments 'o  be  tested,  and  show  the  most  eager  impatience  that  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  decided  without  waiting 
fi)r  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  That  there  is  good  reason 
for  this  haste  is  proved  by  Dr.  Gayer,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastlcul 
Commissioners  for  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 

*  Toitlagtrste  Ihe  etfect  of  thU  charge  he  give*  tbe  following  table  of  poor-rato 
in  ooe  caam;  in  IHfll ! — 

ReDl-cbarge  paid  b;  Praiesual*     £iifi29 

„  „       Romau  Cntholici  ..     ..         SSI 

£  I, 1,310 
PooM»lo  |iaid  by  elcrgy  .-       S,aJT 

Remainder,  noi  deduciiiig  fiftCFU 

nlhertaie* £9.933 
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article.     He  there  exposes  and  illustrates  by  examples  the  dif- 
ferent devices  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  die 
income  of  the  Irish  clergy  appear  as  large,  and  their  congrega- 
tions as  small,  as  possible.     One  fallacy  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, because  it  involves  a  trap  into  which  any  one  who  consnlti 
the  census  returns  is  likely  to  fall  unless  specially  warned.     If 
we  take  out  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners the  income  of  the  rectory  of  A,  and  out  of  the  censas 
returns  the  Protestant  population  of  the  parish  of  A,  we  might 
naturally  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  ^  combine  our  informatioiL* 
But  it  constantly  happens  that  the   benefice  of  A  is   of  wider 
extent  than  the  parish  of  A,  as  given  in  tne  census ;  and  in  con- 
founding the  two  we  should  make  the  same  mistake  as  if  we 
were  to  set  down  the  population  of  the  city  of  Durham  as  that  of 
the  county  of  Durham.     The  fact  is,  that  the  parochial  divisioni 
in  the  Established  Church  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  may 
be  €>xpected,  do  not  coincide ;  and  the  Census  Commissioner^ 
instead  of  following  the  divisions  of  either,  follow  the  divisioo  of 
the  Ordnance  survey  into  what  are  called  civil  parishes.     Sevend 
of  these  last  may  go  to  make  up  the  district  superintended  bv 
one  Protestant  clergyman.      It  has  been  repeated  ad  naueeam 
that  there   are  199  parishes   in   Ireland  without   a    Protestsnt 
parishioner,  and  the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that 
there  are  199  clergymen  with  nothing  to  do.     But  the  divisions 
in  question  are,  some  of  them,  extremely  minute ;  and  not  one 
constitutes  the  sole  charge  of  a  clergyman.     Some  of  them  are 
the  sites  of  ancient  monastic  buildings :  one  is  only  forty  yards 
square,  another  is  covered  by  a  brewery,  another  by  a  flour-mill, 
another  contains  but  nine  inhabitants,  another  but  eighteen. 

Although  this  matter  was  fully  explained  by  Archbishop  Berei- 
ford  in  his  Charge  of  1864,  these  199  parishes  have  figured  is 
almost  every  anti-Church  declamation  since,  and  in  particular  in 
some  speeches  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's,  for  which  he  was  taken  to 
task  by  Sir  Frederick  Heygate  in  the  first  Irish  debate.  When  Sir 
Frederick  Heygate  had  fully  explained  the  difference  between 
parishes  and  benefices,  Mr.  Bright,  taking  a  hint  from  Falsts8| 
protested  that  he  had  known  it  all  the  time,  and  insisted  that  the 
fact  that  it  took  several  parishes  to  make  a  benefice,  proved 
the  extreme  sparseness  of  Protestants  in  the  country.  But  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  where  is  the  abttse  in  this  ?  We  need  not  go 
out  of  the  city  of  London  to  see  that  the  present  distribution  of 
population  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  ancient  divisimi 
of  parishes.  Is  it  to  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  a  Church 
that  she  tries  to  make  her  arrangements  correspond  to  the  ffYi«ting 
state  of  things,  and  when  it  is  proved  that  one  clergyman  can 
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•ufSciently  take  cliargc  of  a  district  to  which  in  former  timca 
two  or  three  were  assigned,  she  alters  her  distribution  of  bene- 
fices accordingly?  If  some  inslancet  can  be  produced  where  n 
clergyman  is  overpaid  for  his  work,  there  are  as  many  more 
where  he  is  underpaid.  The  assailants  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment say  nothing  of  such  cases  as  Newtownards,  with  a  church 
population  of  2500,  the  incumljcnt  of  which  has  lately  Buccee<led 
in  obtaining-  an  augmentation  of  income  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  his  augmented  income  now  being  123/.  ;  as  Mil- 
town,  Armagh,  where  the  Church  population  is  2250,  and  the 
augmentcil  income  130/. ;  as  Bally macarrett,  where  the  population 
IS  3390,  and  the  augmented  income  134/.;  instances  to  which  a 
host  of  others  might  be  added. 

A  Roman  Catliolic  gentleman,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  has  shown 
the  unfairness  of  Lord  RusseU'B  rough  way  of  estimating  the  com- 
parative wants  of  different  religious  denominations  by  counting  the 
number  of  memlwrs  belonging  to  each.  He  points  out  that  Lord 
Russell  overlooks  two  important  considerations.  We  must  look 
not  only  to  the  numbers,  but  to  the  area  over  which  they  are  <!  istri- 
"buted.  The  district  of  which  a  single  clergyman  can  take  charge 
is  plainly  limited  in  extent ;  and  we  must  lo«ik  rather  to  the  num- 
ber of  clergy  which  a  Church  will  require  to  employ,  than  to  the 
number  of  people  to  which  each  ministers.  The  labour  imposed 
by  the  public  ministrations  of  the  clergy  is  slightly  affecte«l  by 
the  size  of  their  congregations.  It  is  as  laborious  to  preach  or 
say  mass  to  a  congregation  of  fifty,  as  to  one  of  five  hundred,  if  a 
gentleman  requires  a  tutor  for  his  son,  100/1  a  year  is  no  extrava- 
gant remuneration.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  must  in  fairness 
give  500/.  a  year  if  he  has  five  sons ;  or  that  a  schoolmaster  in 
charge  of  500  boys  has  a  right  to  comjilain  if  he  does  not  make 
a  profit  of  50,000/.  a  year.  And  the  second  consideration  is 
that  the  married  clergy  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  may  reasonably 
expect  each  a  larger  remuneration  than  men  pledged  to  celi- 
bacy.* Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  think  it  unlikely  that 
the  result  of  the  Irish  Church  Commission  will  show  that  the 
Established  Church  is  in  possession  of  a  lai^r  revenue  than  she 
reiguires    for    her    own  wants;    much    less    tliat    she    is  in  po»- 

•  There  sre  at  presept  in  Irelimcl,  in  round  numbers.  3000  AnglicBn  tlf^meu, 
COD  Pmbyteriao,  and  S.'tuo  Itmnan  Cailiotic :  to  tbnt  !j>ld  BuKEciri  ptsn  offp^ilig 
ooe  portion  lobe  divided  among  Ifae  An  glioani,  onearaoagtbc  IVtibjlcrinnf,  anit  lix 
lUDong  ibe  Honiau  Catholics,  would  baie  the  practical  etTecl  that  flir  eviTf  pound 
received  by  an  Anglican  clernmin,  &  Preslijlvriaii  thnuld  receive  more  ibao  three, 
and  a  Raman  Caibolic nearly  fiie.  It  maflieaskoil.  Why  diould  not  the  ADelicBiis 
be  eoDlent  with  the  tatae  number  of  clergymen  as  die  Prcahytcriars?  For  this 
•imple  ressoa,  that  the  Preabyleriaal  are  confined  vilhin  the  limili  of  one  pm- 
TJaee,  tlie  AnglicauB  tpfesd  oier  the  whole  iiiand, 
2o2 
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session  of  enough  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland. 

If,  then,  the  State  declare  that  she  is  bound  as  trustee  to  enter 
again  into  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  with  them 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  people  of  every  denomina- 
tion, she  is  bound  also  as  trustee  to  make  good  the  funds  destined 
for  religious  instruction  which  she  has  allowed  to  be  diverted 
to  other  objects.     It  is  on  these  principles  that  we  defend  the 
proposal  made  in  our  last  number  of  a  new  grant  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  for  whom  no  public  provision  is  now  made. 
But  supposing  the  State  to  refuse  to  make  any  such  new  grant, 
then  since  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  only  enough  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  part  of  the  people,  that  part  which  has  been 
long  in  possession  of  them  has  the  best  claim  to  them.     We 
cannot  see  that  the  title  of  the  Established  Church  difiers  essen- 
tially  from  that  of  the  inheritor  of  any  of  the  Irish  forfeited 
lands.      It  is  too  late  now  to  investigate  the  propriety  of  the 
original  g^nt      We  must  recognise   the  goodness    of   a    title 
established  by  long  prescription.    Lord  Cairns  has  said  that  there 
is  no  right  of  principle  on  which  Parliament  can  interfere  to 
alienate  property  possessed  by  a  corporate  body  by  long  title,  and 
not  greater  in  amount  than  that  body  can  usefully  employ.     If 
the  endowment  of  a  hospital  had  increased  in  value  to  an  amount 
manifestly  greater  than  its  needs,  the  State  might  equitably  inter- 
fere to  divert  the  excess  to  other  kindred  uses.     But  if  there  were 
no  such  excess  it  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  confiscating  the 
funds  of  a  hospital  in  one  town,  that  other  towns  had  got  none ; 
though  it  might  be  a  reason  for  making  the  wants  of  those  not 
already  provided    for  matter  of  public  concern.      Take,  how- 
ever, the    most  unfavourable    view  of  the    case.      Suppose  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  Church  but  a  tenant  at  will.     It  is  confessed  by  the 
assailants  of  the  Charch  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
shortcomings  of  her  clergy  in  former  days,  they  now  as  a  body 
discharge  their  duty  with  assiduity,  zeal,  and  Christian  charity, 
benevolent  towards  those  of  other  communions,  anxiously  labour- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  their  own.     Now,  what  would   be  said 
of  the  landlord  of  a  farm  which  has  continued  in  one  tenancv, 
passing  from  father  to  son,  for  many  generations,  if,  though  the 
present  holder  were  confessedly  fulfilling  well  the  duties  of  a 
tenant,  he  were  suddenly  to  step  in  and  evict  him,  confiscate  all 
his  improvements,  and,  careless  what  became  of  him,  turn  him 
out  to  starve  on  the  road-side?     On  no  principle  of  equity  can 
the  State  dissolve  its  connexion  with  the  Church  without  taking 
care  that  after  the  separation  the  Church  sHall  be  placed  in  a 

position 
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position  efficiently  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  she  was  con- 
stituted. Practically  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Church 
if  (liBestabHshed  to  the  continued  possession  of  her  property,  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  disavows  nny 
wish  to  claim  it  for  her  own  use ;  so  that  while  the  problem  of 
disestablishment  is  simple,  that  of  disendowment  brings  us  at  once 
face  to  face  with  the  perplexing  question,  What  is  to  be  done 
wilhthc  confiscated  revenues? 

We  pass  from  considerations  of  justice  to  those  of  political 
(■s]wdiency.  The  only  motive  for  meddling  with  the  t|ucstion 
now  is  the  hope  of  healing  and  reconciling  Irish  dissensions, 
and  we  must  plainly  not  act  now  so  as  to  leave  a  legacy  of  liitter 
hatred  to  future  generations.  If  Protestants  have  osercised 
tyranny  over  Roman  Catholics  in  former  days,  we  cannot  hope 
that  the  problem  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  allowing  Roman 
Catholics  now  to  exercise  similar  tyranny  over  Protestants, 
We  dismiss  at  once,  then,  the  proposal  to  take  tlie  property  of 
the  one  Chorrh  and  hand  it  over  to  the  other.  This  is  in  sub- 
stance Lord  Russell's  proposal ;  for  though  lie  is  so  considerate 
as  to  offer  the  Established  Church  a  dividend  of  2s.  Grf.  in  the 
pound  on  her  own  property,  this  would  little  mitigate  the 
angry  feelings  caused  by  the  transfer.  The  Protestants  would 
not  the  less  cry  out  that  thev  had  been  robbed,  even  if  their 
plunderer,  after  the  example  of  the  gentlemanly  highwaymen  of 
former  daj's,  flung  them  a  littlesilverouiof  their  own  purse  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  journey.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority 
of  them  would  prefer  simple  secularisation  of  Church  property ; 
but  it  is  ni>t  easy  to  say  how  a  man  would  decide  if  asked 
whether  he  would  prefer  that  800/.  of  bis  properly  should  be 
confiscated  for  the  uses  of  the  State,  or  that  only  700/.  should 
be  taken  for  purposes  which  he  utterly  dislikes.  One  would 
think  that  any  one  ivoulil  be  deterred  from  proposing  now 
to  hand  over  the  property  of  one  Church  to  another  by  the 
experience  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  still  caused  by  the  belief 
that  such  a  transfer  vas  made  300  years  ago.  And  yet  our 
ancestors  never  dreamed  of  committing  such  an  injustice.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  none  of  the  Irish  bishojis  or  clergy  were 
dispossessed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  no  greater 
change  look  place  then  than  we  see  taking  place  eveiy  day 
when  clergymen  of  the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon  arc 
succeeded  by  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or  these  again  by  men 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.* 
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There  comes  then  to  be  considered  the  proposal  to  secalarise 
the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  but  here  we  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty not  to  help  the  Imperial  revenues  at  the  expense  of  Ireland. 
If  we  devote  these  funds  to  educational  or  any  other  purposes 
for  which  it  belongfs  to  the  province  of  the  State  to  provide,  and 
for  which  Parliament  has  already  shown  itself  willing  to  make 
liberal  grants,  we  shall  only  transfer  a  burden  from  the  Imperial 
to  the  local  revenue,  and  so  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Irish 
financial  reformers  have  long  been  clamouring  for.  Certainly 
when  men  declare  that  a  nation's  discontent  is  well  founded,  and 
when  they  profess  to  remove  the  causes  of  it,  one  expects  to  hear 
that  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  discontented  people  something 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  and  which  they  ought  to  have. 
The  present  favourite  plan  for  removing  Irish  discontent  does 
not  propose  to  give  anything  to  anybody ;  but  only  to  deprive 
one  section  of  the  people  of  property  which  they  have  enjoyed 
without  question  for  at  least  three  hundred  years. 

If  such  a  plan  has  the  effect  of  uniting  the  Irish  people,  it  can 
only  be  of  uniting  them  in  hostility  to  England  ;  by  taking  impar- 
tial care  that  those  who  have  been  hitherto  silent  about  grievances 
shall  now  have  sufficient  to  complain  of.  And  this  is  the  great  re- 
commendation of  the  plan  to  some  Irish  agitators,  who  count  on  it 
as  giving  hopes  for  a  great  development  of  anti-English  feeling. 
Dean  O'Brien  declares  that  the  Church  established  by  law  is  a 
premium  to  anti-national  sentiment.  ^  We  shall  make  more  Irish- 
men by  the  repeal  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State  than 
we  have  lost  by  five  years'  emigration.'  Some  grounds  for  such 
hopes  are  afforded  by  the  fact  that  there  widely  prevails  among 
Irish  Protestants  a  strong  feeling  that  they  are  treated  with  in- 
justice by  England.  They  say  '  We  are  completely  innocent  of 
all  disloyalty,  yet  none  have  such  cause  as  we  to  dread  any 
peculiar  manifestation  of  Fenian  violence.  If  we  are  not  the 
first  to  suffer  by  it  in  our  own  persf^ns,  the  English  press  is  sure 
next  day  to  call  out  for  our  chastisement.  A  few  lines  may 
perhaps  touch  on  the  disa^eeable  necessity  of  punishing  the 
actual  offenders,  but  the  bulk  of  the  article  will  treat  of  the  im- 
portance of  putting  down  the  Irish  Orangemen;  for  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  with  many  that  every  Irish  Protestant  is  an  Orange- 
man, and  that  an  Orangeman  is  a  wretch  in  whose  favour  nothing 
can  be  said.  We  are  like  a  child  governed  by  a  stepmother, 
and  know  that  when  the  pet  of  the  house  has  been  particularly 

of  the  English  settlers,  not  of  the  native  Irish,  who  were  counted  as  barbarians. 
At  the  Reformation  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  followed  the  views  current  ia 
England,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  propagate  similar  opinions  among  those 
using  the  Irish  language. 
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naughty  and  turbulent,  in  adilition  to  b&ving  our  faces  acraIcli<Hl 
by  the  child,  we  shall  be  whipped  by  the  mama  for  making  her 
darling  cry.'  They  complain  that  when  it  is  projwaed  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  regard  as  their  inherited  pniperty,  instecid  of 
attempting  to  satisfy  them  that  the  nation's  good  requires  the 
sacrifice,  violence  and  misrepresentation  are  resorted  to.  Respect- 
able newspapers,  incapable  of  denying  a  fair  hearing  to  other 
opponents,  publish  gross  misrepresentations  about  the  Irish 
Church,  and  refuse  to  insert  any  correction  (see  Dr,  Gaycr'a 
pamphlet,  p.  11),  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  gratuitous  than 
such  misrepresentations,  for  the  assailants  of  the  Irish  Church 
cry  out  equally  for  its  demolition,  however  the  facts  turn  out 
to  be.  If  its  members  in  some  districts  are  proved  by  the 
census  returns  to  be  few  and  scattered,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  an 
absurdity  to  keep  a  Church  Establishment  for  so  small  a  number 
of  persons.  If  they  appear  to  be  numerous,  they  are  said  to  be 
all  the  better  able  to  help  themselves.  If  they  are  thought  to  be 
apathetic  about  giving  money  for  church- bull  ding  purposes, 
it  is  said  to  be  no  hardship  to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  a 
Church  for  which  they  care  so  little.  If  they  are  zealous  and 
liberal  their  Church  will  be  sure  to  flourish  on  the  voluntary 
system.  If  their  clergy  exert  themselves  for  the  conversion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  they  arc  firebrands,  troublers  of  the  public 
quiet,  men  who  wound  the  feelings  of  peaceable  neighbours. 
If  they  confine  their  ministrations  to  their  own  people,  they 
convict  their  Church  of  having  failed  in  its  mission.  At  the 
present  time,  if  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  are  silent,  or  arc 
temperate  in  their  language,  they  arc  said  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
threatened  spoliation.  If  they  speak  with  the  vehemence  of  men 
threatened  with  a  grievous  loss,  they  are  menaced  with  Crown 
prosecutions.  For  even  the  right  of  petition  is  attempted  to  be 
<Ienied  to  the  Irish  Protestants.  Their  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  Parliament  that  the  existing  arrangement  of  pro- 
perty should  not  be  disturbed  have  been  stigmatised  as  ofTensive 
and  insulting  to  their  fellow  citizens.  The  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition could  stoop  to  alTect  to  treat  such  meetings  as  deserving 
to  be  classed  with  openly  seditious  assemblies,  and  could  blame  the 
Government  for  not  seniling  shorthand  writers  to  rejmrt  if  any 
fervid  orator  deviated  from  tlic  calm  and  argumentative  tone 
which  characterised  the  proceedings  on  the  whole.  Undoubtedly 
a  mischievous  effect  has  been  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  lan- 
guage of  many  Englishmen  who  seem  not  to  care  wLpi 
measure  proposed  for  Ireland  be  just  »»r  ui^ust,  provj' 
will  secure  peace  and  quiet.  The  impression  pr 
combination    in    ill^^l    societies    is  more    men  • 
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peaceable  obedience  to  law,  and  that  those  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  rights  who  do  not  show  that  they  can  be  formidable  or 
troublesome. 

Some   time   since    the    *  Tablet'   declared    that   even    if   the 
wealth    of  the    Establishment  were   devoted   to    Catholic    pur- 
poses to-morrow,   we  should  not  have  reached  the  seat  of  the 
disorder.      *The  wound  of  Ireland  is,  that  whereas  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  Catholics,  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  soil  belongs  to  Protestants,  and  that  Protestants 
form  such  a  large  portion  of  those  classes  which,  by  superior 
wealth  and  superior  advantages,  are  raised  in  social  station  higher 
than  the  rest/    In  other  words,  while  it  would  jusdy  be  condemned 
as  persecution  to  evict  a  tenant  because  he  was  not  of  the  religion 
of  his  landlord,  it  is  not  thought  unfair  to  demand  that  landlords 
shall  be  dispossessed  if  they  are  not  of  the  religion  of  their 
tenants,  and    that  men  of  superior  wealth   or   education    shall 
similarly  be  subjected  to  loss  if  their  conscientious  convictions 
do  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  sentiments.     The  principal 
organ   of   Dublin    Roman    Catholic    opinion,    the    *  Freeman's 
Journal,'  has  recently  intimated  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  to  be  followed  by  a  pressure  put  upon  Irish 
Protestant  landlords.     In  the  article  which  announced  the  result 
of  the  late  division,  it  says :  *  The  great  evil  of  the  Establishment 
lies  in  the  consequences  it  entails  in  the  practical  outlawry  by 
the  State  of  the  national  Church,  and  in  tJie  absence  of  the  dm 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  the  landed  proprietors  and 
the  priests^  the  temporal  and  spiritual  leaders  of  tlie  people.     These 
consequences  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  debate,   and  yet 
they  are  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  vote.'     The  doubt  now  is, 
whether  the  English  sense  of  justice  affords  any  protection  against 
such  demands ;  or  whether,  if  it  seems  that  by  yielding  to  them 
the  management  of  Ireland  will  give  them  less  trouble.  English- 
men will  not  be  found  to  maintain  that  principles  may  be  good 
in  Ireland  which  they  would  not  tolerate  at  home. 

These  fears  may  be  thought  chimerical,  but  there  is  another 
very  generally  entertained  by  Irish  Protestants  which  we  cannot 
pronounce  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  lest  the  present  moderation 
may  not  be  lasting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  now 
disclaim  the  wish  to  place  their  own  Church  in  the  position 
of  the  one  now  established.  The  Irish  representatives  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  on  a  much  reduced  franchise,  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clei|Cf«  '"•^ 
to  be  willing  to  grant  them  for  the  uses  of  their  religii 
they  may  ask.  On  the  principle  of  governing  Irdhi 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish,  the  Irish  members  wo 
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to  make,  probably,  not  out  of  Imperial,  but  out  of  local  revenues, 
a  more  splendid  provisioQ  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than 
that  which  is  now  rejected.  In  other  respects  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  it  is  feared,  would  be  assimilated  lo  those  of  bpain. 
Public  religious  processions  would  he  permitted,  and  persons 
])unishc(I  who  did  not  treat  them  with  respect;  hereditary 
Protestants  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  amon";  themselves,  but 
punished  if  they  tampered  with  the  taith  of  others;  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  all  other  doubtful  cases,  claimed  for 
the  predominant  creed ;  Protestantism  made,  if  not  a  legal, 
A  practical  disqualification  for  public  employment.  It  is  in- 
vidiously said  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  anxious  for 
ascendancy :  what  they  really  desire  is  protection  against  the 
tyranny  which  a  majority  too  often  exercises  over  a  minority', 
a.  danger  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  when  the  majority  consists 
of  fanatical  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Even  now  the 
educated  and  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  complain  of  the 
attempt  to  crush  down  individuality  of  thought  among  tlicm ; 
and  that  on  such  questions  as  how  their  own  children  are  to  be 
educated,  their  wishes  are  overruled  by  the  ignorant  multitudes, 
of  which  some  of  the  priests,  with  an  Archbishop  at  their  head, 
are  the  leaders.  What  freedom  of  thought  in  Ireland  would  lie 
left  when,  under  the  inevitable  working  of  the  voluntary  system, 
dissent  from  the  prevalent  creed  would  be  put  down  in  the  rural 
districts  of  three  provinces  of  the  island,  and  the  Protestants 
driven  to  England  or  into  the  great  towns? 

There  ia  every  reason  to  think  that  a  simple  dlsendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  would  add  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  ex- 
asperating religious  bitterness  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
There  would  be  on  the  onq  side  resentment  of  men  believing 
themselves  to  have  been  tyrannically  and  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
property — on  the  other  the  insolence  of  triumph  over  humiliated 
rivals.  Instead  of  things  being  settled,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate upspringing  of  new  demands  ;  for  when  once  the  principle 
was  established  that  possession  for  three  hundreil  years  docs  not 
give  a  sufficient  title  to  property,  there  would  be  a  general  unsettle- 
ment  of  men's  minds  in  Ireland  and  a  ransacking  of  historical 
recurds  to  make  out  ancient  claims  to  property  long  since  in  the 
bunds  of  other  possessors.  Nor  would  the  aspect  of  religion  in  the 
dispossessed  Church  probably  be  such  as  any  enlightened  Protestant 
could  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  In  the  country  whole  districts 
must  be  given  up,  except  where  some  landlord  might  provide  a 
'  fbly  educated  as  to  be  unreasonably  expensive, 
"ant  servility  to  merit  the  favour  of 
od.  In  tbe  towns  we  should 
have 
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have  some  fluent  orators  gaining  popular  support  by  conformity  to 
current  prejudices  and  by  care  not  to  step  outside  me  limits  of  the 
local  orthodoxy,  who  would  endeavour  by  controversial  success  to 
levy  contributions  in  England  from  those  who  love  the  excitement 
of  new  converts,  but  care  little  for  the  dull  work  of  attending  to 
those  already  in  the  fold.  *  Would  it  be  well/  doubts  Bishop 
Moriarty,  *to  change  the  meek  unobtrusive  parson  into  a  fiery 
proselytizing  zealot  ? '  '  The  want  of  an  endowment,'  as  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis  well  remarked,  *  necessarily  tends  to  induce  a 
clergyman  to  use  his  religious  influence  in  order  to  g^in  an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  congregation,  and  to  use  that 
ascendancy  in  order  to  gain  money.  Its  inevitable  consequence, 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  priestcraft,  to  promote  an  illegitimate 
exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  authority,  and  to  give  the  clergy  an 
interest  rather  in  cultivating  the  irrational  fears,  or  stimulating 
the  imagination  and  feelings  of  their  hearers,  than  in  improving 
their  reason  by  judicious  and  temperate  admonition.'  *  Hence 
that  lamented  statesman,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  have 
been  strangely  misrepresented  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Times,*  advo- 
cated strongly  the  payment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  and 
maintained  that,  if  they  refused  to  receive  it,  ^  they  could  after- 
wards have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  State  in 
bestowing  an  exclusive  endowment  on  the  Protestant  Church.'  f 

Are  we  to  consider  the  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  indicating  that  the  future  of  Ireland  must  be  such  as  we  have 
described  ?  We  think  not :  we  believe  that  it  expressed  the 
conviction  of  the  majority  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  on 
principles  of  religious  equality,  but  that  it  is  very  far  from  being 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  voluntary  system  is  that  most 
likely  to  secure  the  interests  of  religion  either  in  England  or 
Ireland.  Lord  Grey  is  a  signal  example  that  a  strong  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  may  be  combined  with  an 
equally  strong  disapproval  of  the  voluntary  system.  The  manner 
in  which  Lord  Grey  would  have  preferred  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  equality  would  have  been  by  bringing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  into  connexion  with  the  State  alongside  of  a 
Protestant  establishment  maintained  on  a  reduced  scale.  But 
regarding  this  solution  of  the  problem  to  be  now  impracticable, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  remain  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  State,  he  holds  that  the  principle  of 
equality  requires  that  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  disesta- 
blished ;    that  is  to  say,   that  its  bishops   should  cease  to   be 


*  '  The  Irish  Distigrbances  and  the  Irish  Church  Qaestion/  p.  432. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  433. 

appointed 


appointed  hy  the  Crown  am!  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  it  should  be  organised  as  a  voluntary'  association.  But  he 
taki's  pains  to  conTince  Mr.  Bright  that  on  the  latter's  own  prin- 
ciples disestablishment  does  not  imply  disendow  men  L  He 
says : — 

'  Tbungb  thus  far  I  agree  in  yonr  views,  I  cannot  extend  the 
same  approbation  to  your  proposal  that  the  Protestant  Church 
should  be  disendowed  as  woU  as  disestablished.  You  haTo  youraelf 
pointed  out  that  the  one  bj  no  moans  necessarily  implies  the  other, 
and  that  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  in  this  country  seem  to 
confound  establishments  with  endoirments.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  a 
Church,  without  being  established,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  State,  but  strictly  retaining  its  character  of  a  purely  Tolnntory 
association,  may  be  possessed  of  an  endowment.  Indeed,  I  believe 
theio  is  no  considerable  body  of  Christians  of  any  denominatiou, 
united  together  as  a  Church,  which  lias  not  found  it  neoeaaary  to 
create  a  fund  to  meet  its  necessary  expenses,  which  constitutes  what 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  endonment.  •  •  •  •  There 
are  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  this  country,  of  whom  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  bo  one,  who  consider  it  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  a  nation,  that  by  some  means  or  other  a 
large  fixed  income,  not  merely  depending  on  the  voluntary  contribn- 
tions  of  the  passing  hour,  should  be  available  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  I  regard  it  as  a  palpable  and  dangerous  fallacy 
to  affirm  that  those  who  require  religious  instruotion  and  consolation 
ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
ought  to  be  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  flocks.  Those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  religious  instruction 
are  precisely  those  who  are  the  least  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and 
ciporience  clearly  proves  that,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  large 
endowment,  the  must  strenuous  voluntary  exertions,  on  the  port  of 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  &il  to  provide  nearly  adequate 
means  for  the  religious  iustraction  of  the  population.  Thonsands  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  now  grow  np,  and  live  and  die,  witbont  ever 
having  the  great  tmths  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed  made 
known  to  them ;  and  this  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  under  which  the  country  is  now  suffering.  •  •  •  "  It  is 
nothing  short  of  robbery  of  the  poor  to  divert  to  any  lower  purpose 
the  property  which  onght  to  be  applied  in  teaching  the  grait  truths  of 
religion.' 

Lord  Grey  lias  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  question 
admitted  of  a  peaceable  solution,  if  not  made  the  occasion  of  a 
violent  party  struggle,  an  opinion  which  receives  some  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact  that,  diHering  from  Lord  Grey  as  to  many 
of  his  conclusions,  we  find  ourselves  in  ^reement  with  him  as 
to  the  most  important  principles  on  which  the  question  is  to 
lie  settled.     We  nee<l  not  repeat  the  reasons  we  gave  in  our  last 
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number  for  holding  that  religious  equality  ought  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  confiscating  the  provision  Wnich  is  at  present  made  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  but  by  extending  the 
benefit  of  it  to  those  who  are  now  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  agree  with  Lord  Grey  in  thinking  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  would  not  reject  aid  for  religious  purposes  if  tendered 
to  them  ^in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  free  from  all  taint  of 
suspicion  of  being  intended  to  promote  any  designs  of  a  sinister 
or  unfriendly  character.'  We  venture  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
cilucated  lay  Roman  Catholics  would  prefer  to  obtain  equality 
by  Mcvclling  up'  rather  than  levelling  down.'  Those  reasons, 
which  we  before  enumerated,  and  which  prevent  the  priests 
from  desiring  State  pay,  do  not  apply  to  the  laity.  They  would 
for  the  most  part  be  glad  enough  if  the  State  were  to  step  in  and 
relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  supporting  their  clergy.  The 
strength  of  this  feeling  among  them  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of 
the  declaration,  extensively  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
a  little  time  ago.  When  Cardinal  Cullen  commenced  the 
agitation  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  scarcely 
any  lay  Roman  Catholic  of  weight  for  a  long  time  took  part  in 
the  movement,  and  the  declaration  to  which  we  allude  was 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  taunts  to  which  this  backwardness 
gave  rise.  Yet  the  declaration  when  it  appeared  was  found  to 
ask  merely  for  religious  equality,  and  not  to  contain  any  demand 
for  disendowment ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  Cardinal  Cullen 
would  have  drawn  up  his  document  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme announced  by  himself  if  he  had  not  found  that  if  so 
worde<l  it  would  have  met  so  many  refusals  to  sign  it  as  to 
be  without  moral  weight. 

Our  most  important  difTcrence  with  Lord  Grey  is  that  his  scheme 
utterly  ignores  any  special  right  of  the  Established  Church  to 
her  endowments,  founded  on  long  possession,  such  as  we  have 
tried  to  show  she  has.  We  altogether  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  shall  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  unless 
it  be  taken  from  the  Protestants ;  and  we  feel  indignation  at 
the  political  hypocrisy  of  those  who  attempt  to  raise  a  Pro- 
testant cry  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  State  grant  for 
Roman  Catholic  religious  purposes;  when  the  same  persons 
have  no  scruple  to  propose  that  property  belonging  to  a  Protestant 
church  should  be  transferred  to  Roman  Catholics.  We  are 
amazed  that  any  Statesman  should  at  such  a  crisis  dream  of 
trying  to  make  some  profit  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer 
out  of  the  fund  provided  for  Irish  religious  instruction.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  plan  may  perhaps  gain  as  much  as  would  annually 
furnish  an  armour-plated  frigate.     Lord  Grey  hopes  to  save  the 
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amount  of  tbe  Regitiut  Donum  and  the  Maynooth  Grant,  We 
bold,  on  tlic  contrary,  that  the  fund  as  it  at  present  exists  should 
be  rather  increased  than  diminished,  if  we  desire  to  make  it 
available  for  new  objects.  It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  In  con- 
sider what  the  exigencies  for  which  it  is  desired  to  provide 
re(|uire,  and  not  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  whether  these 
exigencies  can  be  met  well  or  ill,  under  no  circumstances  shall 
anything  be  added  to  the  remnant  that  rejteated  reductions  have 
left  of  tbe  fund  once  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Irish  people, 

'^We  have  said  so  much  about  Lord  Grey's  pamphlet  because 
it  is  written  in  a  tone  of  superiority  to  party  spirit,  which 
entitles  it  to  patient  and  respectful  consideration  from  peace- 
loving  men  of  all  opinions.  Lord  Grey  condemns  quite  as 
strongly  as  we  could  do  the  wickedness  of  making  such  a 
question  an  opportunity  for  a  great  trial  of  party  strength.  With 
reference  to  the  ))!ea  that  this  move  was  wanted  in  order  to 
reunite  the  Liberal  party,  he  asks,  '  I  would  venture  to  ask  you 
whether  you  really  think  that  this  is  justifiable?  Is  it  right 
that  Ireland  should  wantonly  be  made  the  battle-field  of  parties? 
When  I  consider  the  fearful  evils  which  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced, how  imperatively  it  is  tbe  duly  of  every  honest  man 
to  try  to  soothe  passions  of  the  two  hostile  parties  in  Ireland, 
I  confess  myself  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  question 
so  calculated  to  exasperate  their  animosities  can  have  been 
selected  as  that  on  which  the  Government  is  to  be  attacked.' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions. 
We  shall  not  inquire  into  the  secret  history  of  their  formation, 
nor  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  mean  disendowment 
they  only  speak  of  disestablishment  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  has 
removed  the  ambiguity  with  which  the  wording  of  the  Resolu- 
tions is  justly  chargeable.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  given 
another  explanation  which  every  one  called  on  to  vote  for  his 
Kesniutions  has  a  right  to  demand.  He  proposes  to  lake  money 
now  devoted  to  one  object,  and  to  give  it  to  another.  Surely  we 
must  inquire  what  is  this  other  object,  and  is  it  a  better  one 
than  that  on  which  the  money  is  now  spent?  Silence  on  this 
point  can  only  be  justified  on  ihe  supposition  that  the  object  on 
which  the  money  is  now  spent  is  so  bad  that  anything  would  be 
l)etter.  This  may  be  maintaineil  by  the  extreme  voluntaries, 
who  hold  that  it  is  a  sin  that  religious  teaching  should  be  main- 
tained by  endowments ;  or  by  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
consider  it  sinful  that  money  should  be  expended  on  the  teach- 
ing of  heresy  :  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  no  other  fault  In  fiofl  willi 
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the  work  done  by  die  Irish  clergy  than  that  the  benefits  of  it 
are  limited  to  so  few.  If,  then,  the  work  for  which  the  money 
is  now  spent  is  itself  a  good  one,  we  ask  to  be  told  the  better 
one  which  it  is  intended  to  substitute.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  injury  done  to  Ireland,  if  Irish  funds  are  taken  for  objects 
which  are  now  provided  for  out  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Is 
the  matter  mended  if  the  objects  are  such  as  it  is  now  thought 
not  wise  to  spend  public  money  on?  For  instance.  Sir  John 
Gray  proposes  that  this  money  should  be  kept  as  'a  public 
reproductive  fund  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Ire* 
land,  to  which  all  classes  might  apply  for  the  advancement  of  a 
useful  public  object ;'  language  which  is  thus  translated  by  the 
Dean  of  Clonfert :  '  In  other  words,  the  property  set  apart  in 
former  times  for  maintaining  the  national  religion  and  dissemi- 
nating the  divine  principles  of  national  virtue,  shall  be  converted 
into  a  special  funa  for  the  perpetual  propagation  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  the  relaxation  of  self-dependent  industry,  and  the 
permanent  encouragement  of  the  pauper  spirit  of  dependence  on 
public  aid.'  It  has  been  proposea  to  give  the  money  for  higher 
education,  but  bc^des  that  this  is  an  object  to  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  Government  thinks  it  not  unfit  to  ask  Parliament 
to  contribute  out  of  the  imperial  revenues,  the  Church  of  Rome 
demands  that  education  shall  be  denominational  and  exclusive, 
and  it  may  as  well  be  proposed  at  once  to  transfer  these  fiinds  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  give  them  for  the  uses  of  a  Catholic  university.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  these  funds  for 
Roman  Catholic  purposes;  either  for  the  purchase  of  glebe 
lands  and  parsonage  houses  for  their  clergy,  or  for  increasing  the 
influence  of  the  priests  by  putting  at  iheir  disposal  money  to 
distribute  under  the  name  of  alms.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
favour  of  a  transference  of  this  money,  openly  or  in  disguise,  to 
Roman  Catholic  uses  he  ought  at  once  to  say  so,  and  not  mean- 
while by  his  silence  take  advantage  of  a  Protestant  cry  raised 
against  a  proposal  to  provide  in  any  other  way  for  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Lastly  may  be  noticed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  proposal,  made  we  know  not  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest,  that  out  of  the  Church  property  shall  be  pro- 
vided lands  on  which  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Mill,  and  other  philoso- 
phers, may  try  experiments.  We  recommend  that  a  special 
committee,  with  Lord  Duiferin  as  chairman,  be  appointed  to 
consider  whether  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  experi- 
ments are  likely  to  justify  the  confiscation  of  the  fund  providetl 
for  Irish  religious  instruction. 

If  we  desired  to  introduce  dissension  into  a  united  family,  we 

know 
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r  no  better  eipedient  than  to  Ic^ave  among  thpin  a  lepicy  in 
words  so  uncertain  that  it  could  not  be  determined  without  liti- 
gation to  which  individual  the  bequest  should  belong.  Can  Mr. 
Gladstone  devise  no  better  means  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
tlian  to  gain  by  the  spoliation  of  one  section  of  the  people  a  fund 
whose  destination  ho  will  not  ind irate,  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
the  community  V  It  may  be  clever  in  party  tactics  to  observe 
reticence  which  may  gain  now  for  the  confiscation  of  Irish 
Church  property  the  votes  of  some  who,  could  they  know  its 
ultimate  destination,  would  prefer  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is. 
But  is  it  becoming  in  an  English  statesman  to  enlist  recruits 
in  a  scheme  of  spoliation  for  an  unknown  object,  by  tbe  pro- 
mise that  after  the  victory  there  shall  be  an  impartial  lottery  of 
the  plunder?  It  is  certainly  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
be  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  the  demolition  of  the  Irish  Church 
so  complete  as  to  take  away  the  breath  of  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne; 
stranger  still  that  in  the  course  of  three  speeches  he  should  make 
no  attempt  to  answer  his  own  recorded  arguments.  If  any  one 
will  take  from  his  late  speeches  what  is  occupied  with  explana- 
tion of  his  plans,  with  defence  of  hia  own  consistency,  with  taunts 
against  his  opponents  for  their  blindness  in  not  perceiving  that 
the  fated  hour  of  the  Irish  Church  has  come,  he  will  find  that 
scarcely  anything  is  left  as  a  reason  for  the  sweeping  change 
that  is  proposed.  What  looked  most  like  an  argument  was  an 
attempted  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  Irish  Church  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  and  in  the  last  century.  But,  in  truth,  the  causes  of  the 
multiplication  of  Roman  Catholics  were  social,  not  religious. 
The  operation  of  the  penal  laws  which  endeavoured  to  gain  for 
Protestantism  the  wealthy,  the  intelligent,  and  the  educated 
classes  of  Ireland,  gave  to  Romanism  what  is  now  considered 
more  important  than  anything  else — numbers.  Even  the  poor 
Protestants  made  it  their  ambition  to  appear  in  church  well  clad, 
and  being  brought  by  their  religion  into  contact  with  the  lugher 
classes  imbibed  from  them  a  higher  standard  of  living.  While 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  married  earlv  and  had  large 
families,  the  Protestants  delayed  marriage  until  they  could  see 
that  they  had  the  prospect  of  bringing  up  their  children  with  the 
decencies  and  little  luxuries  which  they  had  learned  to  think 
essential.  In  competition  for  land  Protestants  were  underbid 
by  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  content  to  demand  for  their 
portion  a  less  share  of  the  produce.  In  severe  times  the  Pro- 
testants were  the  first  to  emigrate;  in  fact,  before  1847  Irish 
emigration  was  principally  Protestant;  and  the  priests  discou- 
raged the  emigration  of  their  flocks,  not  merely,  as  uncharitable 
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people  said,  lest  the  contribators  to  their  support  should  be 
diminished,  but  also  on  account  of  the  real  danger  to  the 
faith  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  not  then  in  sufficient  masses 
in  America  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  Protestantism.  At  that  time  moi 
whose  faith  in  Romanism  had  been  shaken  betook  themselves 
to  America  where  they  could  profess  their  new  convictioiis 
without  fear  of  persecution.  It  is  only  since  the  famine  that 
emigration  has  become  Roman  Catholic,  and  accordingly  the 
last  census  *  first  showed  an  increase  of  the  ratio  in  Ireland  of 
Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Gladstone  takes  credit  for  leaving  to  the  Church  three-fifths 
or  even  two-thirds  of  her  property.  But  thi«  is  mere  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Money  given  as  purchase  for  advowsons,  or  evea 
as  compensation  to  the  existing  clergy,  is  given  to  Irish  church- 
men, not  to  the  Irish  Church,  which,  when  the  present  genera- 
tion dies  out,  would  be  left  with  the  church  fabrics  and  the 
glebe  houses,  the  value  of  which  is  the  real  measore  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  liberality. 

We  admit  thcit  Mr.  Gladstone  was  under  a  strong  temptation 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  his  concessions ;  for  there  was 
indeed  a  violent  contrast  between  the  generosity  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  stinginess 
of  his  actual  proposals.  Mr.  Bright  told  us  that  ^  it  is  a  great 
thing  in  statesmanship,  when  you  are  to  make  a  change  which 
is  unavoidable,  and  which  shocks  some  and  disturbs  more  and 
increases  the  doubt  of  the  hesitating,  if  you  can  make  the  past 
slide  into  the  present  without  any  great  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  public'  '  In  doing  these  things  Government  can  always 
afford  to  be  generous  and  gracious  to  those  whom  it  is  obliged  to 
disturb.'  And  then  he  spoke  of  the  twenty  millions  that  had 
been  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  compensation  to  the  slave-holders 
when  slavery  was  abolished.  From  such  a  preamble  one  expected 
to  hear  what  sum  of  money  he  proposed  that  Parliament  should  give 
in  order  to  establish  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  had  to  descend  from  a  position  of  freedom  might 
suffiT  as  little  sense  of  injury  as  possible.  It  sounds  like  the 
grim  courtesy  of  the  Cyclops,  when  it  turns  out  that  the  '  gra- 
cious generosity  '  consists  in  this,  that,  when  the  State  lays  hands 


*  Mr.  bright  could  never  have  looked  at  the  census  returns,  else  he  would  not 
have  expressed  the  suspicion  that  every  one  not  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  was 
put  down  as  an  Episcopalian.  A  glance  at  the  census  returns,  in  which  every 
variety  and  even  singularity  of  religious  opinion  is  carefully  enumerated,  will 
show  the  anxious  care  taken  in  1801  that  the  Irish  Church  should  get  credit  for 
no  members  who  did  not  properly  belong  to  her. 

on 
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on  all  tlie  other  possessions  of  tlie  Churcb,  Uie  fabrics  and  glcbc- 
liouses  are  on  certain  conditions  to  be  left  untoucbed.  Consider- 
ing tbat  the  glebe-bouses  have  been  built  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  Church  fabrics  partly  by  a  tai  levied  on 
tlic  clergy,  partly  by  the  voluntary  .contributions  of  the  Protestant 
laity,  it  is  not  generosity  but  common  justice  that  tbey  sboul'I 
remain  with  those  who  built  them.  And  considering  the  proba- 
bility that  the  laying  hold  of  the  buildings  and  the  turning  out 
the  congregations  would  provoke  in  many  places  tumults  and 
retaliatory  outrages,  when  from  the  price  that  the  buildings  would 
fetch  is  deducted  the  cost  of  prosecutions  and  police,  the  amount 
of  sacrifice  involvetl  in  this  generosity  is  not  great.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  even  bring  himself  to  consent  that  these  build- 
ings should  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Church;  he 
proposes  that  tbey  should  be  held  by  her  only  as  long  as  she 
keeps  them  in  repair.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  con- 
dition more  ingeniously  devised  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  heartburnings  caused  by  a  transfer  of  Church  property.  One 
great  spoliation  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  tbe  matter;  it  is  to  b« 
followed  by  a  number  of  i)etty  ones  spread  over  a  series  of  years. 
The  little  wreck  of  Church  property  is  to  be  watched  by  hungry 
claimants,  taking  eager  note  when  a  Protestant  proprietor  be- 
comes non-resident,  or  when  a  zealous  Protestant  is  succeeded  by 
one  unwilling  to  contribute  largely  for  Church  purposes.  Then, 
when  the  remaining  Protestants  find  themselves  unable  to  raise  a 
sufRcicnt  sum  to  secure  the  services  of  a  clergyman,  they  are  to 
undergo  the  further  humiliation  of  seeing  their  churcb  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  a  fund  of  which  every  one  anticipates  the  priests 
will  take  care  to  have  the  chief  management.  Every  year  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  voluntarily  expended  in  church  building 
by  Irish  Protestants,  on  the  understanding  that  tbe  churches 
which  they  built  would  be  kept  in  repair  by  tbe  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  that  clergymen  would  be  provided  for  them 
out  of  the  Church  funds.  Is  it  not  sufficient  breach  of  faith  if 
the  conditions  on  which  this  money  was  given  are  not  fulfilled, 
and  if  the  expenditure  incurred  is  thus  in  some  cases  rendered 
useless,  without  also  confiscating  what  can  be  saved  by  the  sale 
of  fabrics  no  longer  needed  for  purposes  to  which  the  original 
donors  would  not  have  given  a  penny  ? 

Some  few  words  must  be  added  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
and  third  Resolutions,  which  we  think  will  be  rejected  by  many 
willing  to  vote  for  the  first.  In  his  treatment  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  the  Church  herself,  Mr.  Gladstone  prefaces  with  pro- 
fessions of  liberality  proposals  as  illiberal  as  public  opinion  could 
be  expected  to  tolerate.     When  Parliament  deprived  proctors  of 
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Uwir  n«aopo)T,  ibe  existiQ^  raemben  of  the  pwJm'wo 
compenmnlfartbrir  Ion;  wfara  a  deiiaiUiMntof  die crwS 
a  rt««rd,  the  niidns  officials  ue  allowetl  to  draw  tbetr 
fur  tlieir  liictine.  A  prnposal  to  disendow  the  Cliarch 
pToridii^  for  the  exicdn^  c^crgj  woald  not  be  listMied 
momrat.  Accordio^lr,  in  his  openiR|r  tpnch,  Mr.  Gladstooei 
cUnd  that,  wpposinp  diwadowBtent  to  take  plac^,  *  every  toM 
iomest,  ercTT  ptoprietanr  ri^t,  ctctt  Ir^timate  claim,  tnoaill 
nspccted,  aod  thu  in  ercr;  rase  n(  doubt  that  majr  arise  n 
mast  bonectly  eodniTotir  to  strike  the  balaitcc  in  &roor  <tf  Ai 
other  party  and  a^nst  odrselrea.'  Tbeae  ones  at  doubt  cUBri 
arise  with  the  actual  holders  of  Church  prefarrnetit,  tbr  vahw  tt 
which  can  he  easily  Bscertained.  Bat  diere  is  sncfa  a  thing  ai  i 
reuooable  expectatioa  of  prefertnoit  not  now  actuallr  ^onA- 
in  Mme  instances  amoantii^  to  an  absolute  right,  as  in  the  oat 
of  the  Fellow  of  a  College,  ur  the  member  of  a  Chapter;  U 
others,  to  a  moral  certainn',  as  in  the  case  of  the  boider  id  ■ 
promise  fmm  a  patron ;  in  others  to  a  toleisble  aastmuiCE,  as  il 
the  case  of  the  older  curates  of  the  dioceses,  whfiM  Haiwn  iR 
recognised  hr  all  the  Bishops.  In  Ireland  the  majoritr  of  At 
parldies  arw  iu  the  gih  of  the  Bishops,  who  use  their  patrai»g«  ii 
such  a  war  that  curates  majr  reasonably  calculate  on  nltimur 
promotion  to  a  benefice,  and  the  holders  of  the  small  livings  «B 
promotion  to  a  better.  The  Church,  in  fact,  has  paid  ber  miB» 
tn%  with  hope :  for  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  pittance  which  ii 
a  curate's  s^ary  is  sufficient  mnoneratioo  for  the  services  of  le 
educated  gentleman.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pnly  way  in  wlucb 
the  claims  could  be  met  of  men  who  had  taken  a  profesiaB, 
which  they  have  no  power  of  changing,  on  the  faith  uf  the  coo- 
tinuance  uf  present  atrangemeots,  would  be  bj  providing  thai  ife 
pnlrons  of  preferment  should  be  empowered  to  fill  np  vacaacie* 
as  lone'  as  they  could  do  so,  from  men  at  present  in  holy  ordea. 
Kciugbly  these  claims  might  be  met  by  providing  thai  nramatMH 
might  take  place  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after  tlie  passiBf 
of  the  Act  And  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  there  is  violent 
m  of  a  fund  for  an  importaU 
time  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and 
nigbt  be  content  with  the  asstuaooe 
Mr.  Gla<lstone  in  his  'leniency' 
proposes  that  all  possibility  of  promotiou  shall  cease,  as  far  as  ' 
has  power  to  prevent  it,  from  the  present  time ;  that  is  to  say, 
least  a  year  beji/n  any  measure  of  disendowment  can  be 
A  curate  who  may  have  been  twenty  years  or  more  in 
must  Icam  that,  if  the  living  were  to  become  vacant 
to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward  as  the  reward  uf  his 
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the  enemies  of  the  Church 
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vices,  he  must  not  enjoy  it;  and  that  he  can  be  considered  as 
having  no  legitimate  claim.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  has  inti- 
mated the  possibility  that  he  may  be  induced  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  case  of  the  curates,  an  announcement  not  favour- 
ably received  by  his  followers :  but  no  way  of  meeting  their  claims 
is  so  simple  and  so  little  costly,  as  allowing  them  to  receive  the 
promotion  oa  which  they  have  bad  every  reason  to  calculate. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  second 
and  third  Resolutions  was  only  to  suspend  appointment  to  bishop- 
rics ;  but  the  elaborate  shabbioess  of  the  clause  restraining  the 
action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  shows  that  the  per- 
sons really  aimed  at  are  the  worst  paid  and  the  hardest  worked 
of  the  clergy.  The  meaning  of  this  clause  seems  to  have  been  a 
puzzle  to  die  Members  of  the  House  ;  and  not  least  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  who,  in  his  endeavours  to  explain  It,  perpetrated 
an  astounding  series  of  blunders,  which  wo  can  only  account  for 
by  supposing  that  his  Irish  advisers,  who  concocted  the  clause, 
were  ashamed  to  make  known  to  him  its  real  meaning.  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  that  'he  finds  that  the  erection  of  new  benefices 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  they  perform  that  operation,'  He 
gave  two  instances  to  prove  that  within  the  last  year  they  had 
erected  two  new  benefices,  each  containing  only  four  Anglicans; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  asks  for  power  to  restrain  tliem  from 
constituting  new  benefices,  and  thus  creating  new  vested  rights 
while  the  subject  is  under  consideration  of  Parliament.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  no  power 
to  create  a  benefice ;  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  they  did 
not  exercise  such  a  power  in  the  instances  alleged  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.*    The  real  object  of  Mr.  Gla<lstone"s  clause  is  difierent 

*  One  of  tbew  examples  Ib  so  irreleTimt  ibat  we  cannot  understand  under  what 
(Icltxainn  it  wai  brooshE  forward.  ErlmojIaD,  a  p&rUh  coaiainiaii,  as  ire  hve 
nKerlnined,  not  foor,  but  over  thirly  Anglicans,  became  Tocaul,  and  was  filled  u|> 
in  due  cotine  bj  the  Bishop.  The  only  choice  ibe  Bisbop  had  in  the  mstier  was 
whether  be  eoald  fill  the  vacSDcj  hinueif.  or  allow  the  preeeDtatioa  to  lapte  lo  Ihe 
Crowti.  There  was  no  increase  madti  to  tbc  number  of  Iri«h  iKneficei,  and  the 
ICcelesiagtical  CommiBKioners  bad  nothing  to  saj  to  the  transaction.  Iti  Ibe  other 
example  there  wai  an  iaereate  made  to  the  number  of  Iriih  benefices,  bat  one  in 
which  the  Ecelesiaaiieal  Commissionera  had  no  share.  Tbc  BiAop  ha«  the 
power,  nil^ect  to  Ibe  veto  of  the  Privy  CtmocU,  of  uniting  two  vacant  puriabei, 
jjm  hoc  h'«,  into  a  single  benefice.  The  parishes  of  Newtown- li-n nan  and 
Cloaegun,  bolb  in  Crown  patronage,  bad  been  thus  nniled.  On  their  becoming 
vacant  in  1B6T,  th«  Bishop  refused  to  reunite  them,  on  the  ground,  as  we  are 
informed,  thai  the  pariihes  were  not  cDDtifruoa).  were  in  diSerent  counties,  and 
(cparaled  by  a  naviiiable  river.  Whether  the  Biiibop  exercised  a  wise  diicretioa 
we  cannot  lell,  bnt  the  Ecclesianlical  Coinmiuioners  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
nor  did  Iheir  fandg  in  any  way  mutribitle  la  it.  The  only  cbunge  was  Ihal  an 
iuconie  was  divided  between  iwo  clirtryroeu,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
enjoyed  by  one. 
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While  the  bulk  of  the  fands  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecdeuastical 
Commissioiiers  is  devoted  to  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches  and  supplying  requisites  for  dirine  service  fonnerl  j  pio- 
vided  by  vestry  assessment,  they  have  from  time  to  time  fands  to 
a  small  amount  available  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings. 
The  limit  to  which  the  Commissioners  can  augment  a  living  is 
200/.  a  year ;  but  the  number  of  pressing  applications  is  so  giest 
that  they  never  have  been  able  to  go  near  this  limit.  We  have 
before  us  the  names  of  twenty  benefices  taken  out  of  the  list  of 
disappointed  applicants  for  augmentation.  The  average  income 
of  these,  including  in  many  cases  previous  augmentations,  ii 
under  12521  a  year ;  the  average  church  population  2500.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  conveniently  ascertaining  the  number  of 
years  each  clergyman  has  been  in  orders.  No  doubt  these  and 
other  unsuccessful  applicants  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  augmen- 
tation, whose  cases  were  strong,  had  reason  to  know  that  they 
would  be  favourably  considered  on  the  next  occasion.  Yet  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  special  clause  to 
disappoint  tliese  reasonable  expectations.  It  will  be  ohser\'ed 
that  the  object  of  the  clause  is  not  as  was  pretended^  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  new  sinecures,  but  to  prevent  any  small  increase 
of  income  being  received  by  a  few  clergymen  specially  picked 
out  because  of  the  small ness  of  their  present  income,  and  its  dis- 
proportion to  their  work.  Whatever  becomes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  Resolution,  we  should  think  that  the  anti-curate  Resolutioos 
have  no  chance  of  success. 

In  his  fear  of  being  accused  of  proposing  only  an  abstract 
Resolution,  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  us  to  legislate  in  violent  baste 
on  subjects  requiring  calm  and  patient  consideration.  We  have 
said  nothing  about  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  nor 
about  the  Coronation  Oath,  although  we  are  honestly  unable  to 
explain  what  it  was  apprehended  the  Sovereign  might  do, 
and  what  she  was  required  to  promise  not  to  do,  except  the 
very  thing  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask  her  to  do.  We 
know  that  a  nation  can  never  absolutely  tie  up  its  own  hands, 
and  our  country  under  monarchical  forms  has  become  so  repub- 
lican that  it  is  considered  intolerable  if  the  private  scruples  of 
the  Sovereign  forbid  any  change  for  which  Ae  nation  is  reallv 
anxious.  But  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath  prove 
at  least  this,  that  the  laws  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  mav 
fairly  be  described  as  fundamental,  and  the  change  which  is 
attempted  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  Now  even  a  respect- 
able club  would  not  permit  its  fundamental  laws  to  be  altered  by 
surprise.  The  Irish  Church  has  a  right  to  demand  that  her  fate 
shall  be  decided  by  the  solemnity  of  a  r^ular  trial ;   but  her 

present 
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present  assailant,  without  even  giving  notice  to  his  own  rollowcn 
>f  his  intention,  springs  on  her  from  an  ambush  like  a  garolter, 
iDil  if  he  can  succeed  in  fixing  his  secontl  and  third  Resolutions 
round  her  neck,  she  must  wait  her  doom  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended animation,  neither  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Slate  con- 
nexion, nor  the  freedom  of  the  voluntary  system,  all  circulation 
within  her  system  stopped,  and  the  organs  paralysed  by  which 
provision  is  now  made  to  supply  the  loss  when  clergymen  die  or 
churches  drop  out  of  repair. 

What  Is  really  to  be  decided  now  is  whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  of  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  the 
Church's  property  may  rightly  be  confiscated.  And  undoubtedly 
the  decision  made  of  that  question  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
will  govern  the  decision  of  the  same  question  fi)r  England 
whenever  it  arises.  It  has  been  said  by  some  thai  it  is  unde- 
sirable that  a  Church  should  possess  property  if  luiconnceted 
with  the  State,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  completely  free  Church 
would  make  its  rules  of  communion  more  stringent,  and  eser- 
tise  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  the  minority  of  its  clergy. 
Against  such  evils  the  possession  of  property  is  the  best  safe- 
guard ;  for  where  property  exists  the  courts  of  law  will  interfere 
to  prevent  the  rights  of  those  who  ore  entitled  to  a  share  in  it 
from  being  infringed.  It  is  as  much  the  interest  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  of  Protestants  that  the  Anglican  Church,  whether 
diseslablished  or  not,  should  remain  possessor  of  property  ;  for 
the  lloman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  would  have  a  very  pre- 
cai'ious  tenure  of  its  properly  were  it  the  only  large  holder  of 
religious  endowments  in  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  educated  and  intelligent  lay  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
that  the  Protestants  should  not,  under  the  influence  of  a  purely 
voluntary  system,  be  broken  up  into  sects,  and  thus  rendered 
unable  to  give  them  any  support  in  making  head  against  the 
priestly  tyranny  which  now  tiirentens  to  engross  all  power  in 
Ireland. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  desire  in  their  hearts  the 
destruction  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  Their  real 
motives  are  correctly  appreciated  by  the  Catholics,  whom  they 
fawn  upon  and  flatter,  'The  Irish  Difficulty,'  writes  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  English  organ  of  the  Catholics,* 
'  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  conlcgt  between  English  [Htrtiix  »&  to 
who  sLntl  occupy  the  Treuxury  Beuchcs.  Who  doubts^I  ask  the 
ipcstioit  in  tlio  firm  belief  that  no  well-informed  and  candid  num  of 
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either  p«rty  donbts—that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  sat  on  the  Speaker's 
right  for  the  past  twelre  months,  and  was  still  sitting  there,  he  wooU 
not  haTo  pronounced  any  of  the  words  *^  religions  eqiuJitf ,**  *^  dift- 
establishment,"  or  '*  disendowment*  Mr.  Bright  wonld  no  doabt  hxn 
done  so,  but  certainly  not  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Mr.  Bright's  moufli 
those  words  represent  a  policy  to  which  he  is  sincerelj,  eyen  pw- 
sionately,  attached.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  they  are  an  expedient  whidi 
most  have  taken  his  party  by  snrprise.' 

And  in  a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper  we  read : — 

'  For  onr  own  part,  we  cannot  change  principles  and  opinions  whidi 
we  have  held  for  years,  and  which  we  belieye  to  be  sound,  merely  ia 
order  to  avoid  agreeing  with  Mr.  Disraeh,  or  to  avoid  disagreeing  witii 
Mr.  Gladstone.  We  can't  adopt  the  creed  of  the  T^Ingliah  Diseenten, 
and  become  a  Cromwellian,  an  Independent,  a  Yolontaryiat,  and  i 
secolariser  of  Church  property,  merely  for  the  sake  of  applauding  i 
party  move  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  wodd 
have  been  better  for  Ireland  and  for  the  Empire  if  Mr.  Disraeli  bad 
been  allowed  to  pass  his  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  to  grant  a  chaiier 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  University,  and  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  this  year,  leaving  him  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Church  Question  is 
the  new  Farliament.' 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  willing  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church,  in  onler  to  unite  the  disoi^nised  and  hroken  ranks 
of  his  party.     But  we  very  much  mistake  the  feelings  of  the  En;?- 
lish  people  if  they  will  quietly  allow  the  dearest  interests  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  Mr, 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Horsman  may  dwell 
together  in  unity.     We  call,  then,  upon  all  who  are  able  to  rise 
above  the  interests  of  party,  to  resist  the  pressure  used  to  induce 
them  to   legislate  in  a   panic,  and,  before   they  vote  the  con- 
fiscaticm  of  funds   consecrated  to  their  present   objects  by  re- 
peated and  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Legislature,  to  insist  upon 
knowing  to  what  better  objects  it  is  intended  to  apply  them.    By 
hasty  and  rash  action  now  mischief  may  be  quickly  done  which 
long  years  cannot  remedy,  and  *  more  religious  discord,  more 
heartburning,  and  more  divisions,  be  created  than  we  have  ever 
yet  seen  in  Ireland.' 
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.EuLiu  liousea,  tlieir  conncclton  vilb 
PosuidoD,  a  17. 

Alkali  works,  detelerious  efrrcUor,348. 

Alum  fmm  a  reruse  material.  34C. 

Americnii  suffrage,  jti  veuiliiy,  and 
enampitig  the  ni'iit  inUlleclDal  por- 
tion of  the  community,  4tjl. 

Aroolil's  (Matthew)  'Schools  and  Uni- 
Tfrsities  od  the  Contiaeul,'  423. 


Babbage'i    'fhilosophy   of   Manufac- 

Badger,  becoming;  ex^ncl.  4S1. 

Banimtyne'a  (Major)  'Oar  Military 
Fore*i  and  Rosenes,'  528. 

Bards  (Irish)  preceded  the  eccte«iaxlic9 
ID  their  sway  OTcr  Ihe  popalar  con- 
science, 440. 

Basques,  the  aneiuut  Iberi,  b22, 

Butley,  (be  shoddy  metropolis,  33B. 

Bale,  friends  of  the  agrieultuml,  being 
entirely  insecti'orom.  447. 

Krds.  friends  to  ngriculiure,  456— in- 
jury done  by  the  slaughter  of  sniBll, 
464 — destroy  insecis  and  eat  seeds  of 
ti'onblesome  weeds,  ib. 

Blight,  son  British  species  of,  4G9. 

Blomfleiil  (lUshop)  ou  Coofession,  S4 — 
■nemoirt  by  Rev.  A.  Blomflfld,  2H8— 
a  pluralist,  it, — Bishop  of  Chester,  (&. 
—translated  to  London,  339, 

Boiwell's  '  Johnson,'  by  Crolter,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  entertain  log 
books  in  (he  taoguagc,  318. 

Bretton  (M.),  French  agent  employed 
in  tbc  negotiation*  for  the  Spanish 
marriagH.  133. 

Brian  of  Uorumba's  saccesaful  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Danes,  429 — 
metrical  dialoitie  between  Brian  and 
his  brother  Hahon,  4W— routs  the 
Danes  of  Limerick  at  the  bailie  of 
Sulctut,  431 — parallel  in  Irish  his- 
tory to  the  devotion  of  the  Qem 
Fabia,  43-'— becomes  King  of  Mun- 

Vol.  124.— iVc.  S48. 


B(er,  433— uceeeda  Halachy  m  eUef 
king,  ■b,~resemblaDce  to  Alfred,  434 
—  Victor  OTcr  the  Danes  at  Clorurf. 
JIJ>.  1014.  43S-killed  ill  the  battle, 
aged  87— scene  of  his  death.  436. 

Brighl's  (Mr.)icheme  for  the  regeuera- 
tiun  of  Ireland,  375. 

British  Mnsenm.  increased  urgency  for 
moreipace.  181— great  increase  of  nc- 
qnisilions  in  zoology,  15S — BufferiugH 
of  the  Staff  for  wont  of  room.  157— 
absence  of  fircmaker  and  fireman, 
15S— sculpture  the  sturdiest  suppli- 
ant for  space,  1.^3- vast  and  rapid 
increase  of  antiquilicB,  ib. — I  be  read- 
ing room,  lei^refreshment  rooms, 
ib.  —  the  Treasury  toiuale.  163  — 
alternative  remedies  examined,  I6S 
— arguments  for  separating  distinct 
colleclioDS,  1G7 — Ihe  library  not  to 
be  disturbed,  1CE>— question  whether 
the  Antiquities  or  the  Natural  His- 
toiy  should  be  removed,  il.— Mr. 
Panitzi's  arguments  that  the  antiqui- 
ties should  remain  in  Hloomsbury, 
ib, — 'CQumeration  of  the  host  of  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  world,  170 — 
peculiar  features  of  this  coltectiDn  of 
ancient  sculpture,  171— popu&rily 
and  attractiveneas  of  natural  history. 


Bulwcr'i  [Sir  H.)  unceremonious  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  M.  Bret- 
son,  137 — his  opinions  aud  eondact 
during  the  negotiations  ou  the  ^- 
uish  marriage  question,  I.10. 

Burgoo's  c-loqucDt  pamphlet  on  Oxford 
studies,  4 10. 

Ilurton's  (Chancellor) '  InereaM  of  the 
Episcopate,'  S4G— arguments  ogainst 
bis  plan  of  new  endovmentx  by  re- 
ducing the  income  of  the  present 
bishop*.  247. 


Carbolic  aciil,  or  tar-creosote,  in  cliolera 

and  the  citlie-plague,  H*C. 
Carey's  (Kobert)  hurried  jonmey  from 
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London  to  Edinburgh  to  annonnoe  to 
James  I.  his  accession,  58. 

Carter's  (Rev.  T.  T  )  'Doctrine  of  Con- 
fession in  the  Church  of  England/ 
and  *  Repentance :  a  Manual  of  rrayer 
and  Instruction,'  91. 

Cathedral  Act,  the,  235. 

Ceuta,  its  importance  as  a  fortress 
opposite  Gibraltar,  128. 

Chalmers,  on  the  right  ecclesiastical 
economy  of  a  large  town,  252. 

Chambers'  (Rev.  J.  C),  *  Private  Con- 
fession and  Absolution/  83. 

(J.  D.),  *A  Layman's  View  of 

Confession/  83. 

Chester,  see  of,  228. 

Church  Progress,  policy  of  regaining 
the  lost  affections  of  the  working 
classes  in  large  towns,  93 — averaj^e 
value  of  Church  preferments  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  226— inferior  social 
position  of  the  clergy  throughout  the 
seventeenth  and  eightfH;nth  centuries, 
227— the  Episcopal  Act,  230— the 
Plurality  and  Cathedral  Acta,  231— 
Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  spiri- 
tual destitution,  234 — results  of  the 
Episcopal,  Plurality,  and  Cathedral 
Acts,  237 — commutation  of  capitular 
property,  239 — statistics  of  rural  and 
urban  |Uirishes,  241 — augmentations 
of  the  incomes  of  parochial  clergy 
still  required,  242 — private  liberality 
in  increasing  the  number  and  in- 
comes of  the  clerg} ,  243— three  thou- 
sand new  churches  built  at  a  cost  of 
ten  millions,  i6.— new  sees  of  St. 
St.  A 1  ban's,  Southwell,  and  in  Corn- 
wall, 249 — income  of  deans,  25() — 
Fuggcstions  for  greater  eflSciency  of 
chapters,  ib. — annual  sum  required 
to  relieve  spiritual  destitution  and 
alTord  a  decent  minimum  income  for 
the  clerpy,  251 — the  prospects  of  the 
CImrch.  254. 

(?hnrch  in  Irt-land,  abolition  of,  277 — 
our  Protestant  garrison,  f7>. — the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  in  Ireland  the  best 
friend  of  the  peasantry',  545— Church 
vbolition  would  alienate  every  friend 
England  has  in  Ireland  withuut  con- 
ciliating a  single  enemy,  547 — the 
Itoman  Catholic  Church  in  Irel^md 
not  a  p<i0r  Church,  iZ».— opinions  of 
IVishop  Moriarty  and  Cardinal  CulK*n, 
519  —  income  of  Roman  Catholic 
parish  priests  and  curates,  5.'>0— the 
voluntary  system  in  that  Church  not 
npphcahle  to  the  Protestants,  551  — 
(Church   abolition  would   dt^prive  of 

.  religious  teaching  tliostr  sparsely  scat- 
tered over  a  large  country,  552 — 


Mr.  Arnold's  proposal  to  transfer  the 
Church  fabrics  to  the  Roman  Oitho- 
lies,  554  —  the  argumenta  aguost 
Church  revenues  strike  at  the  whole 
institution  of  property,  &56 — the  ar- 
guments against  the  Irish  Church 
soon  to  be  extended  to  England,  557 

—  &llaey  respecting  199  parishes 
without  a  Protestant  parishi«aier,  560 

—  disestablishment  simple,  bat  dkh 
endowment  involves  a  perplexing 
question,  563 — Church  abolition  wiO 
unite  the  Irish  people  in  hostility 
to  England,  564  —  the  Protestants 
anxious,  not  for  ascendancy,  but 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority,  567  —  disendowment  will 
exasperate  religious  bittemcas  to  the 
highest  degree,  ib. — reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  preferment*  not  actually 
enjoyed,  overlooked  in  estimating 
vested  intereats,  576 — Act  of  Union 
and  Coronation  Oath,  578. 

Clonurf.  battle  of,  434. 

Confession  (private)  in  the  Church  of 
England,  Ritualistic  view  ot,  85— 
necessity  of  resisting  the  organised 
attempts  to  re-impose  the  yoke,  86 — 
reference  to  auricular  confession  in  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  89 
— its  effects  on  social  life,  9 1 — its  rittl 
difference  from  preaching,  92— con- 
fession in  schools  daufreroos  as  de- 
stroying mutual  confidence,  94 — 
Church  exhortation  to  confession  by  a 
sick  person  only  conditional,  96 — ar- 
guments from  Homilies  showing  that 
confession  is  not  retained,  100 — the 
Canons  alien  from  the  Ritiuriistio 
view,  101— practice  of  the  Ritualists, 
103  —  instructions  given  for  a  first 
confession,  104 — style  of  interroga- 
tion to  be  used  towards  married 
persons,  107  —  inquiry  whether  a 
clergyman  is  empowered  to  impose 
penance,  108 — proposed  stupendous 
scheme  of  sacerdotal  authority,  110 

—  authority  of  writers  claimed  for 
sentiments  the  reverse  of  those  they 
advocated,  112. 

Competitive  Examinations,  rage  for, 
401— their  effects,  402. 

Conser%'atism  (sham)  mining  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  257. 

Copper-smelting,  its  injurious  effects 
on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  348. 

D. 

Deities,  restoration  of  their  true  names 
to  Hellenic,  199 — the  five  most  power- 
ful in  Homer,  207. 
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Division  of  maaafac taring  labour,  crils 

of.  hit. 
Dafferiu  (Lord)  on  Irish  affair*,  isy 
Duel-fapapB  (metropalilanj  svparsted  hy 
hill-womeD.  or  sifters,  into  bill'Kks 
of  boDPB,  rog),  piper,  iroQ.  kIbis,  &c., 
336 — coal-dust,  or  'brwKt.'  lued  lo 
bake  brickH,  I'b. — utiJiMtion  of  ap- 
purenllj  worthless  rubblsb,  Oi. — the 
bone  yoa  iiii;  have  picked  re-eiilerK 
vonr  mntilh  u  n  imth-pick.  looib- 
brusb,  or  iMih-powdcr,  337. 


Easioo  (J.)  oa 'Human  Longevity,'  173. 
EdiDhurKb  Univvrsit)',  needy  sludeuts 

at,  418. 
Education,  v'letn  on  State.  510. 
EUiabvtb,  gilU  preututcd  to  licr  in  a 

royal  progress,  58. 
Emigration     (Irish)    principally    Pro- 

tejlant  before  1847,  S73. 
Episcoiiale,  qnealiOD  of  increasing,  24S, 


Former's  friends  sod  fo«,  4<6 — bats, 
li,— hedgehog*,  4*7— the  mole,  448 
— shrem  and  bodgera.  450— weasels, 
eloall,  polecats,  nud  foxes,  45 1  —  I  lit- 
s>iuirrel,    dormouse,     and     hai 


-the 

4.'13  — hares  and  rabbits,  4-^4  — the 
kestrel  and  $parn>«  bawk,  4alj — owls, 
453— good  and  evil  done  by  the  rook, 
5.^9  —  pheusanii  and  panridsei,  461 
— the  load  and  frog,  465  —  Upi- 
dopterooi  inaecis  deslrnctive,  4''S^ — 
■he  ichneumonids,  470  —  diplerous 
insects,  471 — the  llestiui  6y,  473 — 
the  vasp,  ahpep-bot,  and  fleih-fly, 
479— spiders,  47G. 

Fawcett'a  (Hr.)  socialism  and  coin- 
mnmim,  485  —  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Bright,  486. 

Peaiaalsm.  esposiiion  of,  bf  a  char- 
mingiv  candid  writer,  26^— does  not 
extend  lo  EoKland  brlligereut  rijfhts, 
nor  take  on  herself  tielligereut  dmifw, 
367— an  effifct  of  the  Atuerican  Civil 
War,  Sfil — neeeisily  ofaccirpting  the 
contest,  3<:9. 

Finebary  Prebsnd  estate.  aH. 

Flowers,  eismces  of,  produced  by  a 
bt-trap,  349. 

Food  (waMe)  of  South  Amcricii,  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  3i.^. 

Fotster  ( Mr.),  early  dale  of  his  Iladioal- 

Fox,  larder  of  Uie.  til. 


Francis's  (Sir  Pliilipl  'Correiponii- 
euce  and  Journals.'  by  rarkes  and 
Mcrivsle,  3*^3  —  bis  authorship  of 
'Janius'  diiprored,  334— his  auto- 
biography, .ta  1 — twelve  disc repaocies 
R);ainst  I  be  Franciscan  bypothetis, 
3.31 — inferiority  of  his  compositions, 
tb. — bis  imitations  of  '  Jonios,'  ib. 
—passion  for  writing,  332, 


G. 

Gas- works,  by-products  of,  34»i. 

Gauls  and  Gauls  diatinguished,  425. 

German  Universitiei,  their  leading 
feature  the  ProfMEOriale,  388. 

Glailstooe's  (Mr.)  paBion  fVir  self- 
huffliliatioo.  3S4~'  KeaolnlioDt,'  571 
—  Iiis  concessions,  574~~olijca[  in 
di-strojioK  tlie  Irish  Cliurcb,  580. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of.  !91l — perpeirated 


William  III.  to  Sir  T.  LiviDgsione, 
in  1693.  tfOI — murder  of  Mac  Ian 
and  bis  sonl,  303 — bis  wife  ^t 
through  the  head,  il.— Lord  Slur's 
part  in  the  massacre,  305. 

Glycerine  prodaced  from  refute.  347. 

GotA  and  silver  from  refuse,  35S. 

Good-natured  man  described.  371. 

GiJscheu  iMr.)  nut  a  true  Radical,  as  hu 
besitates  aud  doubts,  487 

Goveniiaent  of  nations,  objrela  ot,  509. 

Greece,  composite  theology  Df,S13. 

Gresley's  I  Rev.  W.)  'Ordinance  of 
Coufetsioa,'  104. 

Grey  (Lord)  on  the  Irish  Chttrch,  671. 

Guiiot's  (M.)  '  Mimoires  pour  servir  it 
I'Histoire  de  mon  Temps,'  116 — his 
early  life,  117 — originates  the  Dodri- 
aairet.  118— Minister  of  Public  In- 
ttrnction,  1 19  —  never  arrested  by 
difficnitics,  133  — his  disquiulion  on 
free  govemaicnts.  133  —  his  talenl* 
illustrated,  and  his  character  over- 
threw Louis  Philippe's  mtmarcEy. 
134 — the  Spanish  marriages,  135—- 
M.  Gaimt's  endeavour  to  excuse 
breaking  his  engagements  to  Lord 
Falmeisloa,  136 — uotsir  suppr^ion, 
139 — illusions  as  to  the  aifairB  of 
Italy.  141  —  Louis  Pbilippe'i  irre- 
solute dismissal  of  M.  Guiz.il  on  the 
eve  of  the  BevoliiTion,  145  —  M. 
Goizot's  personal  appearance,  146. 

H. 
Hamilton's  (Sir  W.)  opinion  on  the  id- 
efficit-DC;  of  matbemaiivs  as  an  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  4i>3. 
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HaTward's  '  Letters  and  liteniy  Re- 
iLuDi  of  Mra.  Pioui  (Thnle)/  321. 

Ileber,  Reginald,  24. 

Hedgehogs  ndicalons  belief  of  their 
sucking  cows,  447 — atility  in  destroy- 
ing snails  and  sings,  448. 

lielps's  (A.)editorBhip  of  *  Leares  from 
the  Jonroal  of  Our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,*  55 — account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Queen's  Book,  59. 

Hennessy's  *  Chrooicon  Scotorum '  and 
trauslation,  423— the  Chrouiclc  of 
the  Monks  of  Clonmaenoise,  439  — 
his  serrices  to  Irish  archaology,  449. 

Hessian  fly,  the,  473. 

Highlands  in  1692  described  by  Ma- 
canlaT,  296— by  Captain  Burt,  297. 

Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  22. 

Humboldt  '.William  von),  elder  brother 
of  the  author  of  'Cosmos,*  505— 
Talleyrand's  estimate  of  htm,  ib. — 
comoMDced    life    with    genius,    im- 

.  mense  power  of  work,  wealth,  and 
social  position,  506 — his  marriage, 
508— visit  to  Paris  in  1789  to  see 
*  the  funeral  of  French  despotism,' 
509 — his  thconr  of  self-goTemment 
in  its  extreme  form,  511— Minister  of 
Public  Worship  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 512 — his  idealism,  513 — am- 
baisador  to  London,  517 — Letters  to 
a  Lady,  518 — strange  and  romantic 
story  of  Charlotte  Diede,  ih,  —  his 
philological  career,  521 — investiga- 
tions on  the  obscure  philology  of 
native  North , American  tribes,  523. 


I. 


Ichneumon  fly,  its  mode  of  depositing 
its  e^gs  in  caterpillars,  472. 

Insects,  English,  10,000  species,  467. 

Inland,  its  relations  to  the  British 
iJrown  not  colonial  relations,  258 — 
importance  of  the  Union,  259^ — Eng- 
lish connexion  to  be  defended  by 
retaining  on  our  side  the  Protestant 
population,  204 — the  political  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  a  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  ih.  —  the  complaints 
put  forth  relate  to  land,  emigra- 
tion, and  the  Church,  271  —  two 
kinds  of  land  tenure  regulated,  one 
by  law,  the  other  by  secret  societies, 
ib,  —  tenant  right  of  Ulster,  ib. — 
ownership  of  the  laud  the  real  object 
of  Irish  land  agitation,  372— tendency 
of  compen;:ation  for  improvements, 
274 — evils  and  advantages  of  cmi- 


gratMOt  276— IrelAiid  paama  <mi  her- 
self a  sentence  of  perpetual  povcrtv, 
lb.— abolition  of  the  Enablish«d 
Church,  277 — the  real  crirTaaee  of 
Ireland  the  aid  withheld  froa  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charelu  279 — sng- 
gcstioo  for  endowing  it,  881 — wtmiSy 
by  Iqpslation  for  Irish  dieooatent  a 
delnsioD,  283 — Ireland  aawel  by  oar 
agency  from  ruinoaa  calamitips,  286 
— Lord  Mayo's  statistics  oo  its  pio- 

fressive  condition*  539 — the  Bo^al 
rish  coDStabolary  oooipletel j  naiioBri 
and  popular,  541 — ^wagea  and  price 
of  land  in  America  compared  with 
Ireland,  543  — Irish  disaffection  in 
America,  544. 

Irish  Church,  its  disendowment  a  step 
to  that  of  the  Church  of  »^g?tmd,  479. 
See  Church  in  Irvland. 

language    and    ancient    history, 

423 — immense  mass  of  Bardie  tales^ 
424— Dr.  Todd's  •War  of  the  GseU 
and  Gauls,'  425— inflation  of  style 
and  heaps  of  epithets  of  Irish  Bsidic 
tales,  ib. — alliteration  of  consonants 
and  vowels,  427— exaggeration,  A. — 
Gaelic  superstition  that  fear  coonter- 
acts  the  influence  of  gravitation,  442. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  circumstances  rdating 
to  her  marriage,  126. 

J. 

James  II.  and  Catherine  Sedlej,  298— 
made  Countess  of  Orkney,  ib. 

Jerked  beef,  353. 

Juniu8*s  letters,  their  aathorship  dis- 
cussed, 322  —  traces  of  their  style 
discernible  in  all  subsequent  English 
literature,  3*i6 — internal  evidence  of 
their  limm  labor,  t&. 


Lewis, '  Monk,'  19. 

Lewis's  (Sir  G.  C)  researches  on  longe- 
vity, 179— on  the  ill-effects  of  want 
of  endowment  upon  a  clergyman, 
568. 

I>eyden's  reputation  in  India,  21. 

Littleton's  (Adsm,  author  of  the  '  Latin 
Dictionary')  expulsion  from  Oxford 
for  Royalist  opinions,  359. 

LOhlein,  Prince  Albert's  valet,  73. 

Longevity  estimated  from  the  analogy 
of  brute  life,  181 — oentenarianism 
considered  by  Buflbn  as  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life,  182 — the  old 
Countess  of  Dt^mond,  183 — Jenkins 
and  Old  Parr,  184 — greater  longevity 
of  women  than  men,*  186 — epitaph 
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on    Dolly    Peiitmiih.    188  — cent*-  i 
iiariflBs  in  humble  life,  189 — clerical 
cenleasrilns,    189— long- lived  Ugtil  I 
luminarie*.  IBO— Kogera  Ihepoet,  i"6.   | 
— Fouteuelle  IiTed  to  be  a  hundreil, 
ill. — effect*  of  imt»Hliiy,  euTv,  ind 
tliEappoiDtmeDt,   IVI— Wutt,  UniDel,   I 
and  Telford,  ft.  —  Sir  Christopher 
Wreo  uid  MikckliD  tbe  represeataiive  I 
centennriumclor,  t6.~military  Dona- 
geuari»nl,   191  —  post  -  oclogeuiriaii 


ifi.— intemperate  cenlena  nan  I,  193— 
probability  4  to  I  iu  finonr  of 
aobriety,  ifi.— secret  of  weuring  t>nr 
vean  ligblly.  195— adepts,  noslrum- 
Tuongen,  and  Uf(>.elixira,  I9T — draw- 
backs to  enjojing  limgeTily,  IBS. 

Lorimer  on  Scotch  UniT«rsiiiea,  418. 

Louis  Philippe's  eKperimenls  in  miois- 


Mathcmaties  na  an  cducuion  of  the 
mir.il.  poTcnj  of,  403. 

Mice  (fiv-ld),  mode  of  checking  their  in- 
crease in  Deau  Forest  and  the  New 
Forcbt.  4ri3. 

Hill's  (J.  S.)' England  and  Irvland,' 
477 — his  agrarianisii),  18-1 — the  leach' 
ing  of  his  pamphlei  oa  Ireland  would 
be  rejectiHl  hy  briganils,  4S9 — di«- 
cnntauce  of  hib  precept  uiid  eiample, 
49U — opiuion<  im  ilenioerac;  in  his 
>  IlcprrsenlatiTi.'  GovcrumeDl,'  493. 

Mole  (the),  feeds  on  the  pcsls  of  the 
farm,  449. 

MonltSmv'xn,  n»«  of,  341 . 

Moriiirlj"»tKighi  Rev.  D.)  '  Letter  ou 
the  Diiendowmeul  of  the  F^iabllihcd 
Church.'  S4g— advice  to  the  "Komon 
Catholics  sgaintt  esuibliibing  in  the 
case  of  thu  Prutesiant  Chnrch  pre- 
cedents which  may  be  used  agiinil 
themselves,  ih. — on  the  impolicy  of 
an  alliance  with  inCdcIs  by  oue  itcno- 
miuatiou  of  Christinas  to  overthrow 
n  not  her,  {b. 

Murray's  (the  late  Mr.)  honourable 
cnuduut  towards  Sir  W.  Scott,  43. 


Macaulay's  [Lord)  workc,  aST  —  iui. 
patience  of  uncerlniuty.  asa— mire- 
tricions  style,  3 S3— amplification  of 
commonplacei,  A.-'eXiimplea,  with 
an  imiialioD,  290 — his  itrand&then 
u  Highland  miitisler  and  a  Bristol 
Quaker,  393^  High  landers  and  Qua- 
kers favourite  objects  of  hia  sfttirc 
and  ridicule,  id.— description  of  the 
lliKhlands  in  169j,  ^94— bis  par- 
ti^ity  for  Williani  111.,  a99  — his 
use  of  (be  words  robbery  and  robbers 
when  speaking  of  the  clans,  300^ 
charge  sgaintt  William  Punn  ex- 
amined. 311 —  eonfunndiug  him  with 
George  Pcnne.  3ls! — love  ordrawalic 
effe«l.  314— diiproof  of  bit  tptead id' 
titendax  biography  of  Jobnion,  ^lt> 
— hia  letter  to  Hr.  Murray  ou  the 
uuihorshtp  ofJuuiu),  32.=i.i 

Mucgnire's  {}.  P.,  M.P.)  Irish  in  Aine- 

Mariborough,  Lord  Macaulay's  charge 
against  him  of  the  failure  at  Brest, 
3U6 — all  his  hundred  villanles  ueconl- 
in((  to  the  same  author,  iti. — Mnrl- 
borough's  excessive  love  of  money, 
308 — toaltiiig  inoticy  of  hii  beauty, 
ifc.— Mnrlboi-ough  and  the  Duchoa  of 
Cleveland  namlleledviih  Tom  Jones 
ond  Lady  Bellaslon,  ib. 


Naphtha,  camphine,  aud  paraffin,  345. 


tiangc  of  dietary  aa  he 
changes  his  geoersphicat  sphere,  311 
— the  inner  and  outer  world  of  the 
Odyssey,  Sia. 

Ossory's  (liisiiopofj  'Case  of  tbe  Eaia- 
blished  Church  in  Ireland,'  537. 

Owen  (ProRfEBor)  'on  the  extent  and 
aims  of  a  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,'  175. 

Owls  bcilily  for  taking  iu  prey,  458. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  contrtttted  with 
■  he  German  nnivenilies,  386 — fiui- 
danientfll  ideas  of  the  two  (ystetns, 
889— telf-HDvemmenlllieleadiDgideo 
of  the  English  universities,  >%.— 
Church  connexion  a  fandamental 
idea,  390-'the  tutorial  elemi-ut  more 
ilKveloped  than  the  prafes'oriiil,  Oi. — 
menial  and  moral  training  nnder  n 
fixed  bnt  elastic  system,  ib,  —  the 
P^nolish  Kysiem  formation  of  the  mind 
r.ither  llian  epFCial  preparalinn  fbr 
ufliT  life,  391 — medieval  imprei*  of 
Oxford  aod  Cambridge.  392  —  the 
Christian  (lystero  opposSl  to  the  Greek 
type,  a'Jl— tbe  nalioa  aveiae  lo  c«- 
ohanpiiig  its  Eagllsh   type    for  the 
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Gennan,  998  —  defeotire  points  in 
the  uuiversity  system,  399  —  the 
honour  course  over-stimulmted,  the 
pais  course  onsatisfactory,  t&.  —  the 
remedy,  400  —  surrey  of  Oxford 
studie^,  404— philosophy,  405 — law 
and  medicine,  406  —  question  of  a 
school  of  law  with  or  without  one  of 
history,  4o7— the  th«rological  faculty, 
408— abolition  of  tests,  411  — re- 
ligions or  secular  education?  412 — 
impulse  given  to  the  cn*ation  of 
professorships,  4 13 — Fellows  resident 
and  non-resident,  414  —  soi^gested 
divi»ion  of  the  fellowshtpe  into  two 
species,  41^  —  university  extension, 
417— dan^rsof  establishing  a  body 
of  uuiTersit)  students  independent  of 
the  colleges,  ib.  —  necessity  of  pre- 
serriug  the  Christian  character  of 
imiyersity  education,  420. 

P. 

Paget*s  (J.)  *  New  Examen,  an  Inquiry 
into  passages  of  Lord  Macaula>'s 
history,'  237 — its  rare  sagacity  and 
research,  291. 

Palsestra,  modem  worship  of  the,  419. 

Pauizzi  (Mr.),  eulogium  on,  179. 

Paper  fn>m  straw  and  esparto,  355 — 
from  stipa  tenacissima,  356. 

Pattisoc's  (Rector  of  Lincoln  College) 
suggestions  on  academical  organisa- 
tion, 394 — proposed  alterations  in  the 
theological  department,  396  —  his 
Laputa  formed  on  a  German  model, 
397 — a  clever  but  revolutionary  book, 
398. 

Penn  (William),  Lord  Macaulay's 
charges  against  him  refuted,  311. 

Petrie  (Capt.)  on  Irish  Church  pro- 
perty, 559. 

Pheasants  worthy  of  the  protection  of 
the  game  laws  on  account  of  the 
food  which  they  consume,  43. 

Phoenicia  and  Greece,  a  key  to  their 
earliest  relations  found  in  the  word 
Poseidon,  199 — PhoBuicianism  of  that 
word,  201 — deities  connected  with 
Pboeriicia,  203 — inquiry  whether  the 
Phatacians  were  PboBoicians,  205 — 
PhoDiiician  origin  and  hue  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  'Odyssey,'  210 — Phoe- 
nician character  of  Poseidon,  211 — 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  Phoeni- 
cians, 212 — two  questions  respecting 
the  connexion  of  Phoenicia  with 
Gn»ece,  215  —  a  trustworthy  link 
between  Greece  and  Phoenicia,  219  — 
point  of  contact  between  the  Semitic 


Phcsnicians  and  the  Arymn  Greeks, 
220. 

Photographic  materials,  great  amoont 
of  refuse  gold  and  silrer  from,  355. 

Pitt's  (Mr.)  intention  to  endow  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  moquifsccd 
in  by  its  bishops,  282. 

Plantasenets,  shopkeepers  in  East  Lon- 
don descendants  of  the,  2. 

Play  fair  (Dr.  Lyon)  on  chemical  princi- 
ples iuyolyed  in  manufactures,  354 

Poseidon,  importance  of  the  woid,  199 
distinguished  from  Ntrreus,  201— 4k 
god  of  the  Phcsnicians,  208~Rlaiioa 
between  the  horse  and,  222. 

Purchase  in  the  Army,  teats  of  qolifi- 
cations  reoiiired  alike  from  the  par- 
chaser  and  non-purchaser,  5:!€---the 
idea  that  abolishing  purchase  would 
make  the  army  a  rising  profcwea 
for  the  middle  classes,  yisionafy,  527 
— proof  from  existing  noo-pnrehsse 
corps,  ib, — question  whether  the  amj 
would  be  benefited  if  officered  from 
the  middle  class,  529— WeUingioa'i 
preference  of  the  high-bom  ofteer 
for  senrices  requiring  special  dask, 
530 — Captain  McPherson's  erideDce, 
532 — sucoessiye  Royal  CommissioDi 
infayour  of  purchase,  »6.— enonanss 
expense  of  abolishing  parchase, 
534  —  promotion  stagnant  wtthost 
purchase,  ib, — the  Duke  of  Csoi- 
bridge's  opinion  that  promotioB  bj 
selection  would  be  impossible,  535— 
effects  of  promotion  liy  seniority,  A. 
— sale  of  Adjntancies  of  YolaBireii 
in  defiance  of  prohibition.  535  a-cret 
purchase  by  bonuses  on  retirosent,  S36 
— purchase  cannot  be  really  sholiihcd, 
ih. 


Q. 

*  Quarterly  Review, '  letter  from  Sir  W. 
Scott  respecting  its  estahli^hment,  32. 

Queen's  (the)  Book,  '  Ix^aves  from  tbe 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  tbe  High- 
lands, from  1848  to  1861,' Sii — ^accuont 
of  Royal  progresses,  ib,—  progress  of 
Henry  VII.,  56— style  and  composi- 
tion of  the  book,  60— descriptiye 
extracts,  61 — of  the  Coast  of  Jersey, 
62^of  Irish  women,  manners,  acd 
scenery,  64  —  first  impressions  of 
Balmoral,  67 — ^relations  between  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  and  their 
Highland  attendants,  71 — visits  to 
cottages,  75 — the  Prince  of  Prussia's 
prop^al  to  the  Princess  Royal,  ib, — 
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jiiurneya  unilerelrict  iacoguilo.  7<! —  , 
distani  6oUDd»  of  the  great  world,  79 
— ihe  QiiecD  receiTM  the  news  of 
WeUington'sdeath.Si) — HerM «)?«;*'<  I 
euIoxiuiQ  on  him,  A.  —  umeludiBg  1 
record  of  ibe  deatlt  of  the  Prince  i 
CoDwrt,  83. 

B. 
Hn'ihitl,  eximple  of  thvir   mnltiplico- 

iHiD  in  Melbimnie,  45S.  ' 

Badicil  ipeechef,  impreEEian  produced 

on  the  poorer  populaiion  bj,  &UI.  i 

Rilualiim  »  disiioct  anti-ilcronnaiion 

Romlllj'ULoril)  Bcrtioes  to  historical   1 

literalore,  4*5. 
liooki,  taig&ciiv  of,  4C0~fo«]  in  tfaeir  I 

crop*  H  di^rent  imuods,  4&1. 
Itosse  (Enri  nDonlherelationof  L«iid-   ' 

lord  unit  Tenaot,  255.  i 

Kiuwll  (Elirl)  on  the  Sute  of  Ireliiid, 

537, 


Sauskrit  gtaminar,  nature  of,  M9, 
ticollaad'*    manageoient   of   Uet  own 

afliiiri,  862. 
Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  works  neglected  bj 
the  rising  generatioo.  I ;  pr-digree, 
9 ;  sludied  tallaili,  romancei,  and 
lej^dt  from  childhood,  4 ;  large  and 
di»cup«i»o  readiug.iJ.— close  oteet-ra- 
tioD  of  men  and  things.  S— cntcm  the 
Ci<il-la«  clau,  lO— joioi  the  Lite- 
rary Society,  1 1 — the  Club  and  Ibe 
SpccuUttie  Societf,  IS — his  Teniun 
ufliiirger'*  '  Leooore,'  13— traTelling 
Qt»er*ations  in  Scotland,  13 — a  rc- 
jretf d  luitor,  I S — tnnilUet  the  'Wild 
Haattmao,'  17  —  marries  Mits  Csr- 
peDler,  18 — contributes  to  Lewis's 
■I'alesof  Wonder,'  19— SherifF-depnle 
of  Selkirkshire,  aO'Hinstn-li;  of  the 
Scottish  Border,' as— contributions  to 
the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  ib.  —  pur- 
ehaita  a  parlnerahip  with  the  Ual- 
LiBtynes,  S3  —  secrecy  of  the  oon- 
Ucxioa,  Se— bi>  literary  habtu,  37— 
piinetoalitj  in  aDSwenne  letter*,  2B 
— loTe  ofdc^,  hoTMS.  and  field  sports, 
&■ — employmeat  of  Sunday,  29  — 
^neriHiry  to  leu  fortunate  authom, 
tb.^ — asristi  in  founding  the  'Quarterly 
Review,"  30— literary  cchemes,  31 — 
purcbaaei  Abbotafotd,   3S — unprece- 


dented popularity  of  the  Wayerley 
Novels,  ib. — income,  ib. —crented  a 
liironet,  |6.— his  diet,  34-.sho»ls  of 
letters  arldressed  ro  him,  35 — ■  Vision 
of  Don  Roderick,"  Kokeby,'  and  Ihe 
'  Bridul  orTriennain.'  -ifi — disguise  of 
the  anlhorship  of  '  Waverlry,"  li. — 
tlic  GnaDcial  crush  of  IB25  fatal  to 
Scntt.  3? — tour  through  Ireland,  38 — 
the  debts  ofBalUntjnc  and  t'o.  even- 
tually paid  in  full  rriim  his  works, 
39 — '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  W — avowal 
of  Ibe  nuthorihip  of  'Wavericy,* 
42— 'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and 
'Hislory  of  Scotland,'  43 — his  labo- 
rious life  stmina  the  machiiie  as  if 
il  were  labour-proof,  44  —  '  I.etlers 
on  Demonology,' A. — '  Connl  Robert ' 
and  '  Caslle  Dangeroos,'  46 — attacks 
of  paralysis,  ib.—a  frigate  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  Bvojuge  to  Ilaly,  47 — 
yearning  lo  return  to  Abbotsford,  SO 
— his  return  home,  SI — and  death, 
52  —  noble  characler  and  qualities,  lii, 
— Buecdotea  of  his  popuiarily,  53 — 
penonal  appearance  and  absence  of 
literary  jealonty,  54. 

Sewage  (London)  valued  at  two  millions, 
341 — ill  ntilisation  eiernplifiEd  by 
the  Craigentinti;  Meadnws,  342 — 
experiments  at  Rugjiy  and  Croydon, 
ib. — Report  of  ihc  Committee  on  the 
Sewage  of  Towns,  343. 

Shero  Thnnday,  sn. 

Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  under 
William  and  Mary,  STi-hts  vindi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Tnuity, 
37(i. 

Shipley's  (liev.  Orby)  '  Tracts  for  the 
Day,'  by  various  auibors,  81, 

Shoildy,  the  great  latter-day  staple  of 
England,  338. 

Shrew  [the),  a  friend  lo  Ihe  farm,  4B0. 

Sixtus  V.  exiirpatingagaiig  of  ruffians 
by  polwned  food  and  wine,  3U3. 

Slag-pest.  466. 

Smith's  (Goldwinl  argumenla  tend  to 
repeal  of  the  nuion,  SGi — reorganixa- 
lirm  of  the  Uuivertiiy  of  Oxlbrd, 
422 — dark  hints  of  a  nulinn.il  council, 
483  —  less  a     philosKpber     ihan    a 


ourge,  4 


infriei 


'7.1' 


nnrvhj,  ibc  peerage, and  ihe Chureh, 
4gG. 

(Sydney)  dcscriplioii  of  a  eniatei, 

2:13 —  carver  eonipsre>i  with  Uiihop 
Blum  field's,  A.  —  argiiiDPUt  aitainit 
ei|ualisiiig  the  inCTiniea  of  the  cIoto', 
233— on  Ihe  Repeal  of  Ibe  U»ioii.  Vlil. 
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Soda-wnste  from  alkali  works,  produc- 
tioQ  of  aiWer  from,  353. 

South  (Hobert,  D.D.).  life  of,  358— 
elected  from  Westminster  School 
to  Christ  Church,  360 — records  of 
his  life  at  Oxford,  361 — invectives 
agaiDSt  quacks  in  divinity,  363 — 
descriptiou  of  the  method  of  the 
Puritans  in  composing  their  ser- 
mons, 3C4— sarcasms  on  unqualified 
persous  who  rushed  into  the  ministry 
before  the  Kestoration,  365 — pane- 
ayric  orations,  as  public  orator,  366 — 
defects  of  his  Latin  style,  367 — pro- 
mised a  bishopric  by  Charles  II., 
369— his  description  of  swashbuck- 
lers and  rnfflers,  37 1 — sermons,  372 — 
opposition  to  the  comprehension  and 
toleration  proposed  under  WiUinm 
and  Mary,  374 — great  controversy 
with  Sherlock,  Dean  of  Sl  Paul's, 
375— character  of  his  writings,  379 
—characteristics  of  the  sevei^teenth 
century  theology,  380 — his  style, 
383— compared  with  Bossuet,  385. 

Southern  States  of  America,  projected 
establishment  of  a  university  for  the 
Churchmen  of  eight  States,  420. 

Spanish  marriages:  examination  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  candidates,  131 — 
insuperable  objection  to  the  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  132. 

State,  paralysis  of  the  power  of  the, 
257. 

Storms,  theory  of,  anticipated  by 
Homer,  210. 

Suint,  or  potash  collected  from  wool, 
344. 

T. 

Taylors  *  Junius  Identified/  324. 
Terrtc  filius,  the  chartered  libertine  of 

the  •  Public  Act,*  at  Oxfonl,  361. 
Thrale*B  (Mrs.)  marriage  with  Piozzi, 

Johnson's  opposition  to,  319. 


Todd's  (Dr.)  original  Irish  text  and 
translation  of  the  *  War  of  the  Gatd- 
hil  with  the  Gaill,'  423— his  exertioL< 
to  promote  Irish  archsology,  4-24— 
his  solid  learning,  439. 

Trade's  unionism,  tyranny  of,  49S— 
fitness  of  the  labouring  classes  for 
governing  examined,  i6. 

Trevelyan's  (Lady)  *  Works  of  Ix)ni 
Macaulay,'  287. 

(Sir    C.    E.)   'On    the   Purclia>t 

System  in  the  Army,'  526. 

Trinity,  tritheistic  view  of  the,  37t. 

Triqueti's  (M.)  •  Les  Trois  Musets  d 
Londres,'  177. 


ue 


U. 

Ultramarine,  its  artificial  production 
the  first  triumph  of  synthetical 
chemistry,  351. 

Union  with  Ireland,  261 — ^the  establL^ 
ment  of  a  Parliament  in  College 
Green  would  be  the  signal  forciMl 
war,  262. 


V. 

Vere  (Aubrey  de)  on  the  dangers  to 
the  Koman  Catholics  of  the  si-cula:- 
ization  of  Church  property,  549. 


W. 

Wellington's  character   drawn  by  tlje 

Queen.  80. 
Westmioster  School,  eminent  scholars 

of  Dr.  Busby  at,  359. 
William  III.'s  part  in  the  nuissacrc  ot' 

Glencoe,  299. 


Z. 

Zeus- Poseidon,  210. 
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